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Art.  I. — ^The  Principle  of  O.  A.  Brownson's  Successite 
Theological  Opinions. 

The  Convert  ;  or,  Leaves  from  My  Experience.  By  0. 
A.  Brownson.  New  York :  Edward  Dunigan  and 
Brother.     1857. 

This  volume  professes  to  be  abiography  of  Mr.  Brownson's 
religious  and  non-religious  life  ;  or  an  account  of  the  beliefs 
he  has  successively  entertained,  and  the  reasons  of  his 
adopting  and  abandoning  them,  till  he  reached  that  which 
he  last  embraced.  It  is  designed  to  justify  his  renunciation 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  vent  the  scorn  with  which  he 
now  regards  it ;  to  apologize  for  the  universalism,  the  in- 
fidelity, the  Fanny-Wrigiitism,  Kobert-Dale-Owenism,  St. 
Siraonism,  idealism,  and  Unitarianism  to  which  he  next  suc- 
cessively gave  his  advocacy ;  and  finally  to  vindicate  his 
transition  from  those  faiths — most  of  which  are  total  re- 
jections of  Christianity — to  an  unreserved  and  passionate 
subjection  to  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  task  appears  to  have  been  quite  congenial  to  Mr.  B.'s 
tastes.  He  seems  to  have  felt  no  paroxysm  of  difiidence, 
no  hesitation  from  delicacy  to  lift  the  veil  from  his  life. 
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It  19  written  in  a  tone  of  ample  self-eomplaeencj.  If  lie 
planned  lieadlong  into  the  grossest  and  moat  revolting 
errors,  if  he  became  the  dnpe  of  his  own  shallow  sophis- 
tries, he  always  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  traco 
the  fan  It  to  somebody  else-  And  he  expects  his  reader  to 
regard  tlie  work  as  a  proof  that  he  was  at  least  an  eamef^t 
and  impartial  seeker  after  truth  ;  that  he  had  plansihlo  rea- 
sons fnr  his  several  conversions;  and  especially  that  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  which  he  has  at  length  taken  as  his  gnide, 
ha^  the  absolute  authority  in  religion  which  he  ascribes  to  it. 
It  is  very  far,  however,  from  having  made  any  such  im- 
pression on  us.  Instead  of  the  history  of  a  religious  specula- 
tist  who,  having  had  his  birth  and  education  in  a  Christian 
community,  might  be  expected  to  recognise  Jehovah  in  a 
mea^^iire  in  his  true  character  as  creator  and  lawgiver,  and 
admit  the  authority  of  the  revelation  he  has  made  j  it  is  the 
history  of  a  mere  rationalist,  who,  however  he  admits  tha 
being  of  God,  and  the  fact  or  possibility  of  a  revelation 
of  his  will,  assumes  that  he  is  himself  the  supreme  arbiter 
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who  led  him  into  false  views,  perplexities,  and  scepticism. 
He  says  of  his  youth : — 

"  Unhappily,  while  I  had  strong  religious  affections  and  the 
elements  of  Christian  helief,  I  belonged  to  no  church,  and  had 
no  definite  creed.  True,  I  had  been  taught  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, but  I  was  not  taught  it  as  something  I  must  believe,  and 
I  soon  learned  that  they  who  taught  it  to  me  did  not  themselves 
believe  it.  True,  also,  I  was  taught  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  I 
was  not  required  to  believe  it,  and  received  no  instructions  as 
to  its  sense."  "  I  attached  very  little  definite  meaning  to  what 
I  was  taught,  and  was  open  to  any  kind  of  influences  by  which 
I  was  surrounded.  The  most  I  was  told  was,  that  I  must '  get 
religion,'  *  experience  religion,'  have  '  a  change  of  heart,'  '  be 
bom  again ; '  but  how  that  was  to  be  brought  about,  I  could  not 
understand.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  I  had  not  experienced 
religion,  and  I  really  wished  that  I  might  be  bom  again ;  but 
how  I  could  be  bora  again,  or  what  I  was  to  do  in  order  to  be 
bom  again,  nobody  explained  to  ray  understanding." — Pp.  7-9. 

But  he  soon  fell  into  the  company  of  persons  who  gave 
him  specific  notions  of  what  they  thought  he  should  or 
should  not  believe. 

"  But  time  went  on,  and  after  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  I 
was  thrown  upon  a  new  world,  into  the  midst  of  new  and  strange 
scenes,  and  exposed  to  new  and  corrupting  influences.  I  fell  in 
with  new  sectaries — universalists,  deists,  atheists,  and  nothing- 
arians, as  they  are  called  with  us,  who  profess  no  particular  reli- 
gion. I  still  held  fast  to  the  belief  in  my  need  of  religion,  and 
there  were  times  when  my  earlier  feelings  revived,  and  I  en- 
joyed my  silent  meditations.  But  my  young  head  became  con- 
fused with  the  contradictory  opinions  I  heard  advanced,  with 
the  doubts  and  denials  to  which  I  listened,  and  for  a  thne  my 
mind  was  darkened^  and  I  half  jTersuaded  mysdf  that  all 
religion  teas  a  ddusioyi — the  work  of  priestcraft  or  statecraft. 
I  was  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubt,  with  no  Ariadne's  thread  to  guide 
me  out  to  the  light  of  day." — P.  13. 

It  was  thus  in  a  destitution  of  all  true  knowledge  of  God, 
and  under  a  doubt  of  the  authority  and  teachings  of  his 
word,  that  Mr.  B.  commenced  his  theologico-speculative 
career,  and  it  is  in  that  ignorance  of  Him,  distrust  of  his 
word,  and  reliance  on  himself,  that  he  proceeded  at  all  its 
subsequent  stages. 
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L  Thm  the  principles  which  he  avows  and  represents  Tm 
having  governed  liitn  in  his  aucceadve  speculatioiia  are 
rationalistic  and  iutidel,  and  involve  a  total  rejection  of  God 
as  a  teacher  by  a  revelation  of  his  will,  and  of  his  word  as 
a  rule  of  faith.     Thus  he  says : — 

"  I  felt  as  every  thinking  man  feels  and  always  mast  feel,  that 
reason  is  insufficient,  and  that  with  no  other  guide  it  is  impos- 
sihle  to  attain  to  aJl  trtith,  or  always  to  avoid  all  error ;  but  it 
waft  t/i€  fnist  f^uide  I  had,  and  ail  I  could  do  was  to  exercise  it 
freehj  and  honesth/  npon  ail  subjt^ts^—to  (/he  it  fair  play  and 
abide  the  result,  I  dfd  not  absoluttly  reject  the  Scj^pturt'ji^  nor 
ahsolately  aci'^pt  tli€m*  As  the  word  of  God  they  were  infallible ; 
bnt  they  were  and  could  he  the  word  of  God  only  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  that  sense  I  had  no  infallible 
means  of  ascertaining.  I  could  not  then  feel  myself  bound  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  and  felt  tliat  I  had  a  riffhl  to 
interpret  thmn  by  my  own  understanding^  and  to  e^ain  them 
in  ai?cordane€  with  tli^  dictates  of  nutural  reason.  I  consequently 
without  rejecting  them  attenuated  their  practical  sutliority,  and 
mad£  reason  a  rule  for  (Aem,  instead  of  taking  them,  as  the 
htliever  must,  as  a  rule  for  reason,*' — Pp.  36-37. 
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itself  the  reader  can  discern  with  certainty  what  it  is  that 
13  taaght  or  meant  to  be  taught.  And  on  the  ground,  he 
assumes,  that  language  is  necessarily  an  inadequate  and 
uncertain  vehicle  of  thought.  But  this  is  a  denial  that  God 
either  has  or  can  make  a  revelation  of  his  will  tu  men  in 
such  a*  form  as  to  place  it  in  their  power  to  comprehend  it 
and  bind  them  to  receive  and  confide  in  it.  For  language 
is  not  only  immeasurably  the  most  adequate  and  perfect 
medium  of  conveying  a  revelation  to  men,  but  it  is  the  only 
medium  through  which  a  revelation  can  be  made  of  laws, 
promises,  purposes,  and  facts,  such  as  are  presented  to  us  in 
the  Bible.  But  to  deny  the  fact  and  possibiHty  of  such  a 
revelation  of  his  will,  is  to  deny  the  fact  and  possibility  to 
God,  of  revealing  himself  as  God,  asserting  his  rights,  and 
instituting  and  exercising  a  moral  government  over  men. 
It  is  to  assert  that  an  impassable  barrier  separates  him  from 
his  creatures ;  that  from  the  want  of  a  vehicle  of  communi- 
cating with  them  he  is  wholly  isolated  from  them  and  they 
wholly  isolated  from  him.  It  is  wholly  therefore  to  divest 
the  divine  word  of  authority.  It  strikes  it  from  its  office  as 
a  revelation  of  his  will  into  a  dead  letter ;  a  mass  of  indeter- 
minable signs;  of  unintelligible  enigmas;  and  nullifies 
therefore  all  its  laws,  cancels  its  promises,  and  blots  out  its 
disclosures  of  the  future.  Not  a  gleam  of  light  is  discernible 
in  it  on  any  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  certainty  exists,  indeed,  what  the  subjects  are  which 
its  language  denotes.  But  this  is  the  blankest  infidelity.  It 
is  a  denial  that  God  has  revealed  himself  to  us  as  a  moral 
governor,  as  absolutely  as  a  direct  affirmation  that  ho  has 
not  would  be.  It  is  a  denial  that  the  Scriptures  are  his  word 
and  have  any  authority  over  us,  as  absolutely  as  a  denial 
would  be  that  they  proceeded  from  him,  and  affirmation 
that  they  are  the  mere  word  of  uninspired  men.  It  exhibits 
religion  accordingly  as  impossible,  except  as  a  mere  blind 
naturalism. 

Mr.  Brownson  therefore  wholly  discarded  the  Bible  as 
an  intelligible  revelation  and  a  guide  of  his  faith.  Ue  says, 
indeed,  he  "did  not  absolutely  reject  the  Scriptures;"  that 
is,  he  did  not  formally  deny  that  they  are  the  word  of  God ; 
but  that  was  not  necessary  to  his  total  rejection  of  them  as 
an  intelligible  and  authoritative  manifestation  of  his  will 
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find  of  tlie  great  facts  and  truths  of  his  government,  Hai 
ing  pronounced  tliem  nuintelligible  and  nnauthoritative,  h 
could  admit  that  they  were  from  God,  and  yet  maintai 
that  the}*  were  do  revelation  of  his  will,  and  no  expositio 
of  hie  own  o])ligationss  nor  rule  of  his  faith,  '^  As  th 
word  of  God,"  he  says,  tliat  is  as  to  the  mysterions  sens 
which  God  employed  them  £o  express j  the  Scriptures  "  w^ei 
infallible;  but  they  were  and  could  be  the  word  of  Go 
only  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  ihi 
sen&e  I  had  no  infallible  means  of  ascertaining,"  Ho  accorc 
ingly  openly  avows  that  on  that  gronnd  lie  rejected  tli 
meaning—whether  it  was  of  their  laws,  their  threatening! 
their  repreBontations  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  an 
the  method  of  redemption  through  him,  tlieir  predictions  t 
a  resurrection,  judgmentj  and  eternal  retribution,  or  an; 
other  fuct^  truth,  or  purpose  which  their  language,  taken  i 
its  grammatical  sense,  expresses, — and  arbitrarily  put  oa  ther 
such  a  construction  as  harmonized  with  his  preconceived  c 
independent  views.  '*  I  could  not^  ihen^feel  myself  houn^ 
hj  t)ie  strict  Utter  of  the  Seriptures^  and  fdi  thai  I  had 
RIGHT  to  iniei^prd  them  hj  7ny  mm  vnder^tanJhif/,  and  t 
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and  the  only  criterion,  of  truth  within  his  reach,  and  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  mle  by  which  the  signification  of  the  Scriptures 
is  to  be  determined,  and  the  meaning  obtained,  that,  so  far 
as  they  are  received,  is  ascribed  to  them.  And  this  arroga- 
tion  of  the  right  to  determine  for  himself  what  is  truth,  in- 
dependently of  the  Scriptures  and  in  despite  of  them,  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  his  rejection  of  the  sacred 
writings  as  unintelligible.  For  as,  according  to  his  judg- 
ment of  them,  God  had  made  no  revelation  of  liis  will,  Mr. 
Brownson  had  no  other  means  except  his  own  faculties  to 
determine  what  is  right*  If  God  lias  furnished  him  with  no 
light,  what  is  more  certain  than  that  he  cannot  gain  any, 
unless  it  be  by  the  use  of  his  own  faculties  of  intelligence, 
judgment,  and  moral  feeling?     He  accordingly  says  : — 

'*  Taking  reason  as  my  guide  and  authority,  I  supposed  that 
the  Scriptures  were  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  reason, 
80  as  to  teach  a  rational  doctrine." 

"  I  was  the  more  ready  to  adopt  these  loose  notions  of  Scrip- 
tural interpretation,  from  the  fact  that  in  falling  back  on  my 
o\ni  reason,  imperfect  as  I  knew  it  to  be,  I  necessarily  excluded 
from  revelation  the  revelation  of  anything  supernatural  or 
above  reason.  The  revelation  might  be  suj)ernaturally  made, 
and  so  far  I  could  admit  the  supernatural ;  but  it  could  be  the 
revelation  of  no  supernatural  fnatter  or  truth  transcending  the 
natural  order.  A  revelation  of  supernatural  truth,  of  an  order 
of  truth  or  of  things  whose  nature  could  not  be  subjected  to 
the  judgment  of  natural  reason,  would  demand  a  superlatively 
endowed  and  assisted  teacher  and  judge  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  my  natural  understanding.  I  rejected  therefore  at 
once  all  the  mysteries  of  faith  ;  treated  them  as  7io7i-avenues^ 
and  reduced  Christianity  to  a  system  of  natural  religion,  or  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  If  left  to  my  natural  reason, 
I  could  not  accept  what  was  beyond  the  reach  of  natural  rea- 
son. Natural  reason  thus  became  the  measure  of  revealed 
truth  ;  and  if  so,  I  had  the  right  to  reject  every  intei-pretation 
of  Scripture  that  deduced  from  it  a  doctrine  which  reason  could 
not  comprehend  and  approve.  If  I  retained  any  respect  for  the 
Bible,  I  must  give  to  its  language  a  free  and  rational  interpreta- 
tion."—Pp.  57,  68. 

By  reason,  it  should  be  considered,  he  means,  not  simply 
that  attribute  whose  special  office  it  is  to  distinguish  truth 
from  error,  but  the  whole  mind.     He  uses  the  term,  his 


is^ 
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whole  volume  slio^rsj  m  a  comprelicnsivc  sense,  to  denote 
the  intellect,  the  conscience,  and  the  emotional  nature,  and 
jaet  as  they  are,  fallen,  darkened^  areree  from  God,  selfish, 
tinder  the  dominion  of  false  and  perverting  i^iews,  and  the 
sway  of  evil  alfections.  His  reason  13  the  rationaliatic  view 
he  entertains,  and  the  ^entimentB  it  inspires;  his  '"  raorar' 
as  he  calls  it,  "and  intellectual  philosophy;"  the  vrhole 
sum  of  his  mental  and  moral  natnrej  precisely  as  he  wasj 
unconverted,  unenlightened  by  the  Spirit  or  word  of  God, 
rejecting  him  and  hig  trnlh,  and  arrogating  to  himself  the 
office  of  lawgiver  and  judge.  Thus  he  founded  what  he 
regards  m  the  most  important  act  of  his  lite,  his  assent  to 
the  doctrines  and  submission  to  the  power  of  the  CathoUc 
church,  on  his  phihBophy  exclusively  of  the  subject,  the  ■ 
object,  and  their  relation  in  thought,  not  on  his  construction 
of  the  Scriptiu^es,  nor  the  authority  of  the  Koman  hierarchy* 
—Pp.  2S3,  284,  294,  2&5. 

But  this  is  openly  and  avowedly  the  ground  of  mere 
rationalism.  It  is  a  denial  of  all  real  authority  to  the  word 
of  God  J  and  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  mind  itself 
over  it.  and  I'i^^ht  to  deti-nnino  whether  or  not  it  shall  be 
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UL  And,  finally,  he  maintains  that  the  church  has  a 
higher  authority  in  religion,  not  only  than  the  Scriptures, 
but  than  reason  itself,  and  is  invested  with  the  absolute 
right  to  determine  what  is  true,  and  bind  the  intellect  and 
conscience  to  receive  and  obey  its  behests, 

"  What  it  (the  church)  believed  was  of  little  consequence, 
since  I  resolved  to  abnegate  my  own  reason,  and  take  the 
church  for  my  guide.  My  proceeding  was  precipitate,  but, 
after  all,  was  not  rash,  for  it  was  logical^  and  justified  by  the 
resolution  I  had  taken."  "  I  had  joined  the  church  because  I 
had  despaired  of  myself^  and  because,  despairing  of  reason^  I 
had  wished  to  submit  to  authority ^^ — Pp.  17,  23. 

And  he  afterwards  ascribed  that  authority  exclusively  to 
the  Catholic  church,  and  on  the  ground  of  it  submitted 
himself  to  her  sway,  and  entered  her  communion. 

"The  process  (philosophy  of  Mife  by  communion')  I  have 
detailed  did  not  bring  me  into  the  church,  but,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  historical  facts  in  the  case,  it  did  remove  all  my 
d  priori  objections,  and  bring  me  to  the  recognition  of  the 
church  as  authoritative^  by  virtue  of  the  divine-human  life  it 
lived  for  natural  reasons.  This  was  not  all  that  I  needed,  but 
it  was  much,  and  required  me  to  go  farther,  and  submit  myself 
to  her,  and  take  her  o\on  explanation  of  luirself  and  of  her 
dogmas. 

"  There  is  then  but  one  rational  course  for  me  to  take,  that  of 
going  to  the  church,  and  begging  her  to  take  charge  of  me,  and 
do  with  me  what  she  judges  proper.  As  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  clearly  the  church  of  history,  the  only  chm-ch  that  can 
have  the  slightest  historical  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  body  of 
Christ,  it  is  where  I  must  go,  and  her  teachings,  as  given  through 
her  pastors,  that  I  must  accept  as  authoritative  for  natural  rea- 
son."— Pp.  3G9-3'72. 

"  My  act  of  submission  to  the  Catholic  church  was  an  intelli- 
gent, a  reasonable  act ;  an  act  of  reason,  though  indeed  of  reason 
assisted  by  grace,  because  I  had  full  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  God's  church,  founded  and  sustained  by  him,  and  endowed 
with  the  authority  and  the  ability  to  teach  me  in  all  things  ])er- 
taining  to  salvation.  I  had  proof  satisfactory  to  reason  that  God 
had  himself  instituted  her  as  the  medium  of  communion  between 
him  and  men." — ^P.  398. 
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He  thus  DOW  invests  the  church  with  sole  and  absolute 
authority  over  rehgion  and  even  reason,  declares  her  to  be 
the  onl^'  legitimate  guide,  and  affirms  that  her  teachinga 
are  obligatory  in  the  utmost  degree  ou  the  intellect  and  con- 
science* But  thia  is  wholly  contradictory  to  the  other  pos- 
tulates on  which  he  proceeds.  For  if^  as  he  aflSrms  in  hb 
first  doctrinej  it  is  impossible  to  God  to  make  a  revelation 
through  the  medium  of  language,  that  is  intelligible  and 
susceptible  of  a  clear  and  demonstrable  interpretBtion,  then 
it  is  impossible  that  he  can  have  given  any  intelligible  and 
certain  proofs  that  he  has  instituted  the  Catholic  church  aud 
invested  her  with  authority  over  his  word  and  the  faith  q\ 
his  people.  In  thns  asserting  that  God  has  made  such  a 
revelation  of  his  will  in  respect  to  that  hierarchy^  and  giver 
clear  and  irresistible  signals  of  his  communication  to  her  oi 
that  extraordinary  power,  Mr.  Brownson  takes  back  tht 
whole  of  the  pretexts  on  which  be  denies  the  intelligibleness 
of  the  divine  word,  its  adequacy  as  a  rule  of  faith,  and  its 
obligatoriness  on  the  conscience*  If  the  doctrine  he  hen 
teaches  respecting  the  church  is  true,  the  assumption  oc 
which  he  founds  the  ^vhole  ti^siiu  of  his  speculationi^  respect- 
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whatever  of  Jehovah  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world, 
the  author  of  laws,  of  covenants,  of  promises,  of  threatenings, 
of  predictions,  the  institutor  and  revealer  of  the  work  of 
redemption,  and  of  the  Scriptures  as  containing  that  revela- 
tion. Instead,  they  deny  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revela- 
tion (because  it  is  aflSrmed  they  are  unintelligible),  and  are 
of  authority,  and  maintain  that  the  mind  alone,  and  without 
aid  from  God,  is  the  discoverer  of  truth,  and  alone  has  power 
to  bind  the  conscience.  And  finally  in  contravention  of 
these  postulates,  but  equally  to  the  exclusion  of  God  from 
his  prerogative,  he  teaches,  that  that  office  belongs  not  to  the 
individual  mind,  or  to  reason  as  an  attribnte,  but  to  a  body 
of  men  who  are  organized  as  a  society  or  hierarchy.  If 
then  Mr.  B.'s  several  speculations  and  faiths  are  founded  on 
these  principles,  and  have  been  controlled  by  them,  it  is 
clear  that  in  place  of  legitimate  and  Christian,  they  are 
wholly  rationalistic  and  infidel ;  and  that  that  is  their  cha- 
racter we  shall  now  proceed  to  show. 

The  first  step  he  records  in  his  theological  career  after  his 
arrival  at  manhood,  was  his  entrance  into  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  he  expressly  indicates  that  in  that  he  proceeded 
on  the  rationalistic  principles  which,  as  we  have  stated,  he 
represents  as  having  controlled  him  in  each  of  his  successive 
faiths  and  professions. 

1.  Tlie  ground  he  had  previously  occupied  was  that  of 
unhesitating  rationalism,  or  reliance  on  reason  as  the  sole 
determiner  of  truth,  to  which,  as  he  relates,  he  had  been  led 
by  the  universalists,  deists,  atheists,  and  nothingarians, 
under  whose  influence  he  fell  after  he  entered  his  fifteenth 
year;  p.  13.  But  he  alleges  he  had  now  discovered  the 
inadequacy  of  reason  to  the  office  he  had  assigned  it,  and 
avers  that  he  had  renounced  its  authority  and  guidance. 
Thus  he  says : — 

"  I  had  joined  the  church  because  I  had  despaired  of  myself^ 
and  because  despairing  of  reasoUj  I  had  wished  to  submit  to 
authority ;"  p.  23.  "I  had  given  up  the  free  exercise  of  ray 
own  reason  for  the  sake  of  an  authoritative  teacher,  and  had 
obtained  no  such  teacher.  I  had  despaired  of  finding  the  truth 
by  my  own  reason,  and  had  now  nothing  better,  nor  so  good, 
because  I  could  not  now  exercise  it  freely  ;"  p.  25.     "  As  far  as 
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I  could  I  abnegated  my  own  rational  nature,  denied  reason  to 
make  way  for  revelation^  ratiotial  conviction  to  make  way  for 
authority^'— P.  30, 

He  thos  persuades  himself  that  in  that  act  he  renounced 
the  authority  he  bad  before  aecribed  to  reabon,  and  with- 
drew himself  from  its  gnidance.  In  thisj  however,  he  is 
manifeatly  mistaken.  He  clearly  proceeded  on  the  ground 
of  rationalism  in  that  act  as  much  as  he  had  in  the  previonfi 
stages  of  Ilia  career,  when  he  formally  assigned  to  reason 
the  prerogative  of  determining  the  truth  and  controlling  the 
conscience.  For  it  was  founded  exclusively  on  his  own 
judgment  It  was  the  work  of  his  own  powers,  the  result 
of  his  reasonings  and  convictionSj  as  absolutely  aa  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  faith  had 
before  been  and  continued  to  be.  He  was  not  moved  to  it 
by  a  command  of  God  or  a  regard  to  his  authority.  He 
was  not  prompted  to  it  by  a  command  of  the  church  or 
Bubmission  to  an  authority  it  asserted  over  his  faith.  His 
reasons  for  the  act  lay  wholly  in  his  own  mind,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded in  it  in  as  perfect  independence  of  God  and  man, 
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Scriptures  teacb.  What  you  are  to  believe  is  the  Bible.  You 
must  take  the  Bible  as  your  creed,  and  read  it  with  a  prayerful 
mind,  begging  the  Holy  Ghost  to  aid  you  to  understand  it 
aright.'  But  while  the  church  refused  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  telling  me  what  doctrines  I  must  believe,  while  she  sent  me 
to  the  Bible  and  private  judgment,  she  yet  claimed  authority 
to  condemn  and  excommunicate  me  as  a  heretic,  if  I  depaited 
from  the  standard  of  doctrine  contained  in  her  Confession." — 
Pp.  23,  24. 

Now,  such  a  direction  from  the  pastor  to  take  the  Bible 
as  his  guide,  was  perfectly  legitimate,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
a  great  and  imperative  duty,  on  the  supposition  that  that 
Book  is  from  God,  and  is  an  intelligible  and  authoritative 
rule  of  faith.  If  that  is  its  character  and  the  office  it  is 
designed  to  fill,  the  exhortation  to  receive  it  as  such,  and 
embrace  and  submit  to  its  teachings,  was  the  only  counsel 
the  pastor  could  with  propriety  have  given,  and  obedience 
to  it  was  the  only  course  Mr.  Brownson  could  consistently 
have  taken.  To  reject  it,  was  directly  to  reject  tlie  authority 
and  will  of  God.  In  repelling  it,  accordingly,  Mr.  Brown- 
son  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Bible  is  not  an 
intelligible  and  authoritative  rule  of  faith,  and  set  it  aside 
therefore  as  having  no  claim  on  his  conscience,  or  title  to  his 
study. 

This,  indeed,  he  openly  avows.  He  treated  its  teachings 
with  utter  indifference,  as  though  they  lay  wholly  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  faith  he  was  to  cherish. 

"  The  question  with  me  was  not  what^  but  whom  I  was  to  be- 
lieve ;  not  what  doctrines  I  must  embrace,  but  what  authority 
I  was  to  obey,  or  on  what  authority  I  was  to  take  my  belief. 
As  to  particular  doctrines,  they  did  not  trouble  me.  I  paid  very 
little  attention  to  them.  I  regarded  them  of  minor  considera- 
tion, and  never  entered  very  deeply  into  their  investigation. 
The  important  thing  with  me  from  the  first  was,  to  find  out  the 
rule  of  faith."— P.  29. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  confession  we  ever  heard 
from  a  being  who  professed  to  be  in  earnest  search  after  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  government.  A  rule  of  faith 
cannot  possibly  be  of  higher  importance  than  the  faith  of 
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which  it  is  the  rule.  If  the  faith  itself,  the  facts,  tn 
covenants,  and  promises  to  be  believed,  are  of  no  consi(3 
tion,  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  being  investigated 
determined,  the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  determ 
must  plainly  be  of  equally  little  moment.  But  it  wag 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  to  which  he  was  thus  indifferent, 
he  was  thus  regardless  of  them  because  he  held  them  1 
indeterminable  by  himself,  and  without  authority.  Ii 
search  for  a  rule,  therefore,  he  left  the  Bible  and  God 
self  wholly  out  of  notice,  and  looked  only  to  man,  t< 
own  unassisted  and  bewildered  mind,  which  he  calls  his 
son,  or  to  a  body  of  men  organized  as  a  church,  and  ha 
a  summary  of  the  doctrines  they  hold.  No  infidel  c 
have  treated  the  Scriptures  with  more  utter  neglect. 
Mr.  B.  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  God ;  had  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  being,  his  majesty,  his  righti 
dominion,  and  his  claims  to  submission  and  homage 
would  have  been  impossible.  He  would  have  seen 
thus  to  slight  the  revelation  he  has  made  of  himself  an 
will,  is  a  sin  of  the  greatest  enormity ;  that  his  first  and 
imperative  duty  was  to  study  and  search  God^s  word 
make  it  the  guide  of  his  faith  and  the  rule  of  his  life 
the  presence  of  that  great  Being,  he  would  have  felt 
the  opinions  and  authority  of  man  have  no  title  to  his 
mission  and  are  of  no  significance.  But  Jehovah,  his 
giver,  and  the  author  and  revealer  of  the  method  of  red 
tion,  was  as  wholly  excluded  from  his  regard  and  out  c 
thoughts,  as  though  he  had  had  no  knowledge  that  he 
creator  and  had  never  heard  his  name. 

3.  He  assumed  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  cl 
to  determine  what  his  faith  should  be.  That  was 
ground,  he  asserts,  on  which  he  entered  the  Presbyt 
church.  "I  had  joined  the  church,  because  I  ha< 
spaired  of  myself,  and  because  despairing  of  reason,  \ 
wished  to  submit  to  authority." — P.  23.  And  it  wa 
cause  that  church  refused  to  usurp  such  autliority  over 
and  remitted  him  to  God  as  his  lawgiver,  and  the  Bible  \ 
revelation  of  God's  laws  and  will,  that  he  withdrew  frc 
communion.  "  K  the  Presbyterian  church  had  satisfie 
that  she  had  authority,  was  authorized  by  Almighty  Q 
teach  and  direct  me,  I  could  have  continued  to  submit 
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while  she  exercised  the  most  rigid  authority  over  nie,  she 
disclaimed  all  authority  to  teach  me,  and  remitted  me  to  the 
Scriptures  and  private  judgment." — ^P.  23.  And  he  thus 
assumed,  that  if  the  church  had  not  the  prerogative  of  dic- 
tating his  faith,  she  had  no  control  over  him  whatever,  and 
he  must  again  recur  to  his  reason  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  truth 
and  duty,  without  any  regard  to  the  teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

"  The  church  demanded  that  I  should  treat  her  as  a  true 
mother,  while  she  was  free  to  treat  me  only  as  a  step-son,  or 
even  as  a  stranger.  But  one  thing  or  another,  said  I:  either 
assame  the  authority  and  the  responsibility  of  teaching  and 
directing  me,  or  leave  me,  with  the  responsibility,  my  fi-eedom. 
If  you  have  authority  from  God,  avow  and  exercise  it.  I  am 
all  sabmission ;  I  will  hold  what  you  say,  and  do  what  you  bid. 
If  you  have  not,  then  say  so,  and  forbear  to  call  me  to  an 
account  for  differing  from  you,  or  disregarding  your  teachings. 
Either  bind  me  or  loose  me.  Do  not  mock  me  with  a  freedom 
which  is  not  freedom,  or  with  an  authority  that  is  illusory.  If 
you  claim  authority  over  my  faith,  tell  me  what  I  must  believe, 
and  do  not  throw  upon  me  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  form- 
ing a  creed  for  myself;  if  you  do  not,  if  you  send  me  to  the 
Bible  and  private  judgment  to  find  out  the  Christian  faith  the 
best  way  I  can,  do  not  hold  me  obliged  to  conform  to  your 
standards,  or  assume  the  right  to  anathematize  me  for  departing 
from  them."— Pp.  24,  25. 

While  he  thns,  on  the  one  side,  conceded  to  the  church 
the  absolute  right  to  dictate  his  faith,  if  she  chose  to  assume 
and  exercise  that  authority,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  her  dicta ;  he  assumed 
on  the  other,  that  if  she  refused  to  arrogate  that  office,  she 
iiad  no  right  to  regard  the  Bible  as  an  authoritative  rule  of 
faith,  and  discipline  him  for  rejecting  its  doctrines ;  and 
thereby  denied  its  authority  over  his  conscience,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  church.  He  thus,  in  this  first  step  in  his 
career,  proceeded  on  the  ground  of  more  rationalism.  In- 
stead of  recognising  God  and  his  word,  he  wliolly  disre- 
garded and  rejected  them,  and  cither  arrogated  to  himself 
the  right  of  determining  what  is  true  and  obligatory,  or 
assigned  it  to  fellow  men.     God  and  the  Bible  had  no  place 
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in  the  considerations  by  which  he  was  governed.  His  acts, 
accordingly,  instead  of  religions,  were  in  contravention  of 
religion — a  negation  of  God  and  assertion  of  self,  in  inde- 
pendence of  him. 

On  renouncing  the  doctrines  and  communion  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  reverted  to  the  Universalism  he 
liad  before  entertained,  and  openly  and  avowedly  on  the 
principles  of  rationalism  and  infidelity.     He  says: — 

"  I  could  not  feel  myself  bound  by  the  strict  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  felt  that  I  had  a  right  to  intei-pret  them  by  my  - 
own  understanding,  and  to  explain  them  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  natural  reason.  I  consequently,  without  rejecting 
til  em,  attenuated  their  practical  authority,  and  made  reason  a 
r*ih  for  them^  instead  of  taking  them,  a*  a  believer  must,  as  a 
ride  for  rectson.  I  thus  passed  from  so-called  Orthodox  Chris- 
tianity to  what  is  sometimes  denominated  Liberal  Christianity. 
This  was  my  first  notable  change — a  change  from  a  Supematu- 
ralist  to  a  ItcUionetHsL  In  fact,  it  should  not  be  regarded  so 
much  as  a  change,  as  the  commencement  of  my  intellectual 
life."— P.  87. 

He  thus  admits  that  he  was  now  a  mere  rationalist.     Hf 
is  mistaken  in  imagining  that  it  was  not  equally  his  chara 
ter  daring  the  period  of  his  union  with  the  Presbyter! 
church.    He  had  never  received  the  word  of  God  as 
autlioritative  revelation.     He  had  never  truly  recogni' 
God  as  his  lawgiver,  and  admitted  and  felt  his  claims  t( 
submission  and  homage.     He  adds : — 

"  I  rejected  P^esbyterianism,  because  I  had  m>  good 
for  holding  it,  and  because  it  could  not  meet  the  want  1 
an  authoritative  teacher.     It  did  not  even  claim  to  be  ir 
eonceded  that  it  might  err,  and  could  not  give  any  pre 
had  been  instituted  by  Clu-ist  and  his  Apostles,   oi 
founders  acted  under  a  divine  commission.     These  i 
cient  reasons  for  not  continuing  a  Presbyterian,  b 
embracing  any  ot?»er  particular  sect.    Where,  then,  v 
What  was  I  to  believe  ?     I  was  im willing  to  be  an 
and  felt  deeply  the  neod  of  having  a  religion  of 
What  should  it  be  !^— Pj).  38,  39. 

The  answer  to  these  questions  should  have  I 
go  tck  God ;  I  must  go  ta  his  word  which  he  h 
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the  very  purpose  of  furnishing  the  knowledge  of  him,  his 
will,  and  the  method  of  redemption  from  sin  and  its  curse, 
which  I  need.  Let  me  take  that  as  mj  guide,  receive  its 
teachings,  and  obey  its  commands.  Not  a  thought,  how- 
ever, of  this  kind  gleams  on  Mr.  Brownson's  darkened  mind. 
God  and  his  word  do  not  come  within  the  circle  of  his 
conceptions  as  sources  of  help.  He  makes  no  more  recog- 
nition of  liim  as  his  teacher,  and  of  his  word  as  the  revela- 
tion of  his  will,  than  though  he  had  never  heard  of  him. 
He  rejects  the  Scriptures,  and  conducts  his  inquiry  precisely 
as  an  Atheist  would,  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  own  unaided 
powers  or  human  opinion.     He  proceeds  : — 

"  Liberal  Christianity  was  a  vague  term,  and  presented 
nothing  definite  or  positive.  Its  chief  characteristic  was  the 
denial  of  what  was  called  Orthodoxy,  and  taking  nature  and 
reason  for  the  rule  of  faith.  The  only  definite  form  in  which  I 
was  acquainted  with  it  was  that  of  Universalism." — P.  39. 

And  after  mentioning  several  volumes  on  the  subject  he 
had  read,  he  adds : — 

"  My  aunt  had  placed  these  works  in  my  hands  when  I  was 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  aided  by  her  bril- 
liant and  enthusiastic  commentaries,  they  had  shaken  my  early 
belief  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  unsettled  my 
mind  on  the  most  important  points  of  Christian  faith." — P.  41. 

After  a  notice  of  several  Universalist  writers,  he  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"  These  works,  together  with  some  popular  works  o|)enly  war- 
ring against  all  revealed  religion,  indeed  against  all  religion 
whether  revealed  or  natural,  I  had  read  before  becoming  a  Pres- 
byterian. They  had  a  pernicious  influence  on  my  mind.  They 
unsettled  it,  loosed  it  from  its  moorings,  and  filled  me  with 
doubt.  I  had  in  my  despair  gone  to  the  Presbyterian  church, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  doubts  they  had  excited,  and  to  be 
taught  the  truth."— P.  52. 

lie  thus  shows  that  his  entering  the  Presbyterian  church 
was  not  the  consequence  of  a  true  acceptance  by  him  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  to  which  he  professed  assent,  but 

VOL.  XI. NO.   I.  2 


tne  act  of  an  mteilectnai  Oespemdo."- 

on  : — 

"  Presbyterianisni  not  l)oini^  tlie  true  c 
only  a  self-constituted  body,  though  she  si 
for  a  brief  time,  could  not  solve  or  remove 
forced  to  admit  that  Presbyterianism  had 
matter,  I  was  necessarily  forced  back  on 
had  taken  me  up,  when  I  believed,  so  fa 
thinly  the  doctrine  of  Universalism.    The 
was  unsettled^  and,  in  reality,  had  been  froi 
meaning  aunt  had  undertaken  to  initiate  n 
of  Universalism,  and  had  adhered  to  any 
by  spasmodic  efforts.    In  reality,  my  mind 
for  many  years  later  than  the  period  I  am 
Pp.  62,  63. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  Presbyterian 
ing  to  XJniyersalism,  he  only  laid  aside  a 
for  a  time,  and  appeared  again  in  his 
denier  of  endless  punishment,  and  a  ratio 
change  of  doctrine  or  character. 

Universalism,  however,  soon  became  a 
Presbyterianism,  and  drove  him,  as  he  i 
its  principles  to  their  issues,  into  open  an 
delity.    He  says : — 

^'I  could  not,  following  my  own  reasc 
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ations  to  which  mj  finnest  resolves  saccumb Now  it  cannot 

be  that  a  jast  and  good  God  has  placed  me  in  this  world  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  sedactions,  surrounded  by  so  many  enemies 
to  my  virtue,  left  me  in  so  much  darkness,  so  frail  and  so  mo- 
raDy  weak  in  myself,  and  yet  attached  the  penalty  of  eternal 
death  even  to  my  slightest  transgressions." — Pp.  63,  64. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  facility  with  which  Mr.  Brown- 
son  can  blow  hot  or  cold  at  the  same  time,  as  the  exigency 
of  his  argument  happens  to  require.  The  estimate  he 
places  on  himself  here,  is  the  most  distant  opposite  of  that 
whicn  he  advances  in  his  claim  that  reason  is  an  authorita- 
tive and  adequate  guide  in  religion.  He  here  exhibits  him- 
self as  so  weak,  blind,  and  helpless,  that  justice  itself  can- 
not condemn  him  to  everlasting  death  for  his  sins.  Ther6 
he  represents  his  reason  as  so  perfect  a  criterion  of  truth, 
that  a  revelation  from  God  of  himself  and  his  will,  can 
yield  him  no  assistance  in  discovering  it.     He  proceeds : — 

"  These  were  reasons  sufficient,  I  thought,  for  rejecting  endless 

punishment As  to  the  positive  part  of  Universal isra  [that  is, 

the  affirmation  that  all  will  be  saved]  I  felt  less  certain,  botli 
because  I  was  not  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Scriptures  taught 
it,  and  because  I  had  a  lurking  doubt  of  the  Divine  inspiration 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  But  having  made 
up  my  mind  that  the  endless  punishment  of  the  ^ncked  was  a 
thing  not  to  be  dreaded,  I  felt  the  less  scruple  on  the  subject,  as 
no  great  consequences  would  or  could  follow  even  an  error  on 
the  subject.  The  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures^  I 
waived  as  far  as  possible^  and  I  honestly  thought  at  the  time 
that  they  might  be,  and  ought  to  be  explained  in  the  sense  of 
the  final  salvation,  or  final  happiness  of  all  mankind." — Pp.  55, 
56. 

His  faith  in  the  doctrine  was  thus  not  founded  in  any 
measure  on  the  Scriptures — he  doubted  their  inspiration 
and  waived  their  authority — but  was  the  work  merely  of  his 
rationalism.  *  Whether  they  taught  it  or  not  he  was  not 
sure ;  but  whether  they  taught  it  or  not  he  thought  they 
"  ought  to  be  explained"  as  teaching  it.  On  investigating 
them,  however,  and  finding  that  in  place  of  admitting  such 
a  construction  they  clearly  teach  the  endless  punishment  of 
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the  wicked,  instead  of  recei^'ing  that  doctrine  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God  lie  rejected  tliem  ns  without  authority^  and 
passed  into  blank  and  undieguieed  infidelity. 


**Iti  the  commencement  of  my  career  as  a  uiiirersafiat  I  did 
my  best  to  smother  my  doubts  aa  to  revelation  and  to  defend 
nniverBali.sm  as  a  Scriptural  doctrine.  But  I  succeeded  only 
mdiffcreiitly,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  endless  vindictive 
punislmient  was  contrary  to  reswon  and  incompatible  with  the 
love  and  goodness  of  God,  bu^  whefi  I  became  forced  to  shfdff 
th^  SiTi/jturm  more  attatlimh/  in  order  to  defend  univerfnlism 
agajnst  the  objections  I  had  to  meet,  I  became  Ratlafied  that  they 
did  not  teach  the  final  salvation  ^f  all  men,  if  literally  interpreted, 
and  that  I  mciat  either  reject  tlwm  m  authority  ibr  reason,  or 
else  accept  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  The  answers 
we  gave  to  the  texla  cited  ag^iinst  us  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
honest  criticisnij  and  those  we  nddaced  iu  our  favor  were  more 
spedous  than  conclusive.  Either  then,  since  the  doctrine  of 
^udlesa  punishment  is  contrary  to  reason,  I  must  give  up  reason^ 
nud  then  have  no  reason  for  accepting  the  Scriptures  at  all,  and 
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took  up  my  position  openly  and  above  board,  not  as  a  dis- 
believer, but  as  an  unbeliever  [rejecting  all  revealed  re- 
^  Hgion],  I  felt  restored  to  my  manhood,  I  felt  like  a  new 

J  man.''— P.  81. 

Having  thus  formally  disowned  God  and  his  word,  and 

arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  determining  the  doctrines 

he  should  hold  or  reject,  and  the  life  he  should  live,  instead 

^  of  feeling  himself  disqualified  for  the  office  of  a  teacher,  and 

i'  subsiding  into  silence,  he  became  more  restless,  aspiring, 

and  aggressive  than  he  had  before  been,  and  in  the  audacity 

1  of  his  self-confidence  and  ambition,  attempted  a  revolution 

(  of  society  universally,  and  a  redemption,  according  to  his 

notions,  of  the  world.    He  says  : — 

"  But  some  work  I  must  have,  something  to  do,  to  prevent  my 
activity  from  recoiling  on  itself,  and  as  Universalism  bad  made 
me  doubt  the  utility  of  all  labors  for  anotlier  world,  I  was  forced 
to  look  for  a  work  to  be  done  in  this  world.  I  had  made  nothing 
of  my  religious  speculations,  nothitig  of  my  iiiquiries  as  to  Hit 
invisible  and  t/ie  heavenly ,  and  reason  counselled  me,  obliged 
me  to  leave  them,  to  drop  from  the  clouds,  take  my  stand  on  the 
solid  earth,  and  devote  myself  to  the  material  order,  to  the  vir- 
tue and  happiness  of  mankind  in  this  earthly  life.  Certainly  this 
did  not  i)erfectly  satisfy  me  in  the  beginning ;  but  it  seemed  the 
only  alternative  that  was  left  me.  I  had  no  choice  i7i  tJie  matr 
/er."— Pp.  «4,  85. 

What  had  become  of  the  boasted  freedom  for  which  he 
had  struggled  so  sharply  in  his  contest  with  Presbyterian- 
ism?  What  had  become  of  the  reason  to  which  he  had  just 
arrogated  the  absolute  right  of  determining,  as  it  pleased, 
the  faith  he  should  cherish,  and  the  labors  he  should  under- 
take? But  this  is  but  one  example  of  the  absurd  and  self- 
confuting  pretexts  on  which  Mr.  Brownson  attempts  to  jus- 
tify himself  in  adopting  the  false  and  impious  schemes  of 
which  he  successively  became  the  disciple  and  advocate. 

"  With  the  fear  of  hell  the  hope  of  heaven  had  escaped ;  and 
as  the  other  world  disappeared  from  my  view,  nothing  but  this 
world  did  or  could  remain." — Pp.  84,  85. 

"I  became  what  is  now  called  a  socialist,  and  found  for  many 
years  a  vent  for  my  activity  in  devising,  supporting,  refuting^ 
and  rejecting  theories  and  plans  of  World-Reform. 


; 
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^*  Failing  to  find  an  authority  com  intent  to  teadi  me  the  true 
sense  of  a  an  pern  a  tii  ml  revelation,  I  bad  step  hy  step  rejijcted 
all  sucU  revflation,  and  brought  myself  back  to  wimple  nature, 
to  tbe  TTorld  of  the  senses,  atid  to  tliit?  sublunary  tife,  T  neither 
asserted  nor  denied  tbe  existence  of  God.  I  neither  believed 
nor  disbelieved  in  a  life  after  death.  Tlie  position  I  took  wa^ — 
these  are  matters  of  which  1  know  nothings  and  thf^reforo  arc 
matters  of  Mhieh  I  will  endeavor  not  to  think.  Of  this  world 
and  of  the  senses  I  do  and  may  know  something." — Pp,  90,  91, 

Yet  instead  of  realizing  the  depth  of  senselessness  and 
impiety  to  whicb  he  had  sunk  in  the  adoption  and  avowal 
of  these  sentiiiaentSj  lie  lias  the  infatuation  to  exult  in  them, 
as  lofty  displays  of  indej.>end0ncej  integi"ity,  and  fidelity  to 
truth,  and  treat  tlieixj,  although  direct  denials  of  God,  as  in 
tact  a  real  homage  of  him.  In  justification  and  eulogy  of 
himself  in  thus  discarding  God  and  ius  word  from  his 
thoughts,  he  exclaims : — 

"  '  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.'  Be  honest  with  thyself;  be 
honest  with  all  the  world  ;  be  tnie  to  thy  convictions ;  be  fiiith- 
ful  in  what  truth  thou  hast,  be  it  ever  so  little  [be  it»  instead  of 
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mind ;  but  the  solution  lies  in  his  utter  ignorance  of  the 
Most  High.  He  knows  nothing  of  Iiim  but  his  name.  His 
real  deity  is  his  boasted  reason,  by  which  he  means  himself, 
in  the  belief  and  assertion  of  tlie  false  scheme  which  hap- 
pens at  the  moment  to  command  his  assent. 

But  what  were  the  measures  by  which  he  proposed  to 
reform  mankind  in  the  sphere  of  this  life  ?  lifot  the  simple 
communication  of  knowledge  respecting  the  interests  of  this 
world,  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  the  arts,  and 
ameliorations  iu  the  social  and  political  sphere.  Ko.  His 
aim  was  to  teach  and  diffuse  his  own  inlidel  doctrines ;  to 
banish  Gk)d  and  his  word  from  the  minds  of  men,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  level,  in  blindness,  perverseness,  and  im- 
piety, with  himself.  He  first  gave  his  sympathies,  in  a  mea- 
sure, to  Eobert-Dale-Owenism.  He  soon  turned  with  a 
larger  faith  to  Fanny-Wrightism,  and  especially  to  the  pro- 
ject of  taking  children  universally  from  their  parents  in 
infancy,  and  placing  them  in  public  schools,  from  which  the 
knowledge  of  God  was  to  be  wholly  excluded,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  reared  without  any  development  of  their 
religious  or  filial  affections. 

"  The  aim  was,  oa  the  one  hand,  to  relieve  marnage  of  its 
burdens,  and  to  remove  the  principal  reasons  for  making  it 
indissoluble ;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  provide  for  bringing  up 
all  children  in  a  rational  manner,  to  be  reasonable  men  and 
women,  that  is,  free  from  superstition,  all  belief  in  God  and 
immortality,  or  regard  for  the  invisible,  and  make  them  look 
<upon  this  life  as  their  only  life,  this  earth  as  their  only  home, 
and  the  promotion  of  their  earthly  interests  and  enjoyments  as 
their  only  end.  The  three  great  enemies  to  worldly  happiness 
were  held  to  be  religion,  marriage  or  family,  and  private  pro- 
perty."—P.  129. 

And  to  this  fiendish  scheme  of  robbing  parents  of  their 
children,  extinguishing  the  parental  and  filial  ties,  and  con- 
signing the  young  universally  to  brutal  demoralization,  Mr. 
Brownson  gave  his  assent  He  appears  to  have  demurred 
at  nothing  in  it,  not  even  the  promiscuous  concubinage 
which  was  one  of  its  elements.  And  he  attempts  to  miti- 
gate the  disgrace  of  having  entertained  so  "  abominable"  a 
scheme  as  he  now  ixronounces  it,  by  the  atrocious  charge 
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tbat  it  ifi  "justified  by  the  theory  of  lovo  fldo]>ted  by  very 
nearly  the  whole  non-Catholic  world*'*  "  It  must  rjot,  more- 
over,  be  asaumed/'  he  sajs^  "  that  they  appeared  to  us  m 
the  gross  aud  shocking  light  that  they  do  to  the  public  and 
even  to  myself  at  the  pr^soiit  tinae.'^  It  must  be  aesumed 
certainly  that  these  world-reformers  who  invented  the 
scheme  to  remedy  what  they  called  fatal  evils,  understood 
what  the  measure  they  proposed  was^  and  that  they  ap- 
proved it  for  the  unbounded  license  and  demoralization  it 
proposed.  If  that  was  an  objection  instead  of  a  recom- 
meudationj  why  did  they  not  reject  it?  He  shows»  how- 
ever, that  they  contemplated  that  part  of  the  scheme  with 
tlie  fullest  deliberation  : — 

*^  We  9*'iw  clearly  enough  that  they  were  not  views  to  'be  car- 
ried into  practice  in  the  pi'oscnt  state  of  soeiety,  and  we  pro- 
posed them  to  be  a<lopted  only  by  a  future  generation  trained 
and j^ejxired  by  our  i^ystem  ofsvkooh^  foinided  and  ^ustniued 
by  the  public,  to  adopt  without  abasing  them.  In  our  minds 
the  wonderworking  effects  of  these  schools  were  to  precede  this 
practical  realization," — P,  132. 
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gions  principles  and  affections.  Tlie  moment  I  avowedly  threw 
off  all  religion,  and  began  to  work  without  it,  I  found  myself 
impotent.  I  did  not  need  religion  to  pull  down  or  destroy 
society,  bat  the  moment  I  wished  to  build  up,  to  effect  some- 
thing positive,  I  found  I  could  not  proceed  a  single  step  with- 
ORt  it.  I  was  compelled  to  make  brick  without  straw.  Philo- 
sophers had  told  me,  and  I  had  believed,  that  self-interest  would 
suffice  as  a  motive  power ;  that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  show  men 
what  is  really  for  their  interest,  and  they  will  do  it.  Nothing 
more  false.  Men  are  selfish  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  nothing  is 
harder  than  to  get  them  to  labor  for  their  own  best  interest. . . . 
It  b  not  enough  to  show  them  their  interest,  to  convince  their 
understandings,  I  must  have  some  power  by  which  I  can  over- 
come what  the  religious  people  call  the  flesh,  a  power  which  will 
strengthen  the  will,  and  enable  men  to  subdue  their  passions 
and  control  their  lusts.  Where  am  I  to  find  this  power,  except 
in  religious  ideas  and  principles,  in  the  belief  in  God  and  im- 
mortality, in  duty,  moral  accountability  ? 

"  I  need  then  religion  of  some  sort^  as  the  agent  to  induce 
men  to  make  the  sacrifices  required  in  the  adoption  of  my  plans 
for  working  out  the  reform  of  society  and  securing  to  man  his 
earthly  felicity.  Certainly  I  was  fir  enough  from  the  Christian 
thought,  but  this  conviction,  real  and  sincere,  was  a  step  in  my 
ascent  from  the  abyss  into  which  I  had  fallen." — Pp.  141-143. 

But  the  reader  must  not  be  dazzled  by  these  orthodox 
terms.  Tlie  religion  of  which  he  represents  himself  as  now 
beginning  to  feel  the  necessity,  instead  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible,  wa&  a  more  besotted  infidelity,  a  more  impious  nega- 
tion of  God  than  that  which  he  had  before  professed ;  for  it 
was  a  deification  of  man,  and  an  attempt  to  justify  it  by  the 
Bible.  He  has  the  audacity  now  not  only  to  record  it  with- 
out a  blush,  and  vindicate  himself  in  it,  but  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  grace  of  God.  In  relating  his  resumption  of  the  oflSce 
of  preacher,  he  says: — 

"  I  have  never  reproached  myself  for  the  position  I  assumed 
after  my  connection  with  Fanny-Wrightism.  I  followed  the  best 
light  I  had^  honestly^  sincerely^  unflinchingly.  God  gave  me 
this  grace^  and  he  finally  led  me,  without  my  foreseeing  whither 
be  was  leading  me,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.  Yet  when  I 
recommenced  preaching  I  had  hardly  the  simplest  eleme?its  of 
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natural  rdit/ion.  My  great  aim  was  not  to  serve  God,  but  to 
serve  man ;  the  !ov6  of  my  race,  not  the  love  of  my  Maker, 
moved  me*  _  I  was  still  bent  on  social  reformj  and  regarded 
religion  and  all  things  else  solely  in  relation  to  that  end,  I 
found  in  mo  certain  religious  sentiments  that  I  could  not  efface, 
certain  religions  beliefs  or  tendencies  of  which  I  could  not  divest 
myself  1  regarded  them  as  a  law  of  my  nature,  as  naturaJ  to 
man  ae  the  noblest  part  of  our  n  at  ore,  and  as  such  I  clierished 
them,  but  as  the  expression  in  me  of  an  objectivo  world  I  sel- 
dom pondered  them.  I  found  them  universal,  manifesting  them- 
seh  et)  in  some  form  w!ierever  man  is  found ;  but  I  received 
thera,  or  eupjjosed  I  received  them,  on  the  authority  of  fnimanity 
or  hitman  nature^  and  professed  to  hold  no  religion  but  that  (^ 
humanity^  I  had  become  a  believer  in  humanity ^  ami  put 
humanity  in  the  j^ace  of  God  The  only  God  Inxognised 
teas  the  Ditnnein  man,  the  divinity  in  humanity,  one  alike  with 
God  and  with  man^  which  I  supjKJsed  to  be  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  Incamation,  the  mystery  of  Emma- 
nuel,  or  God  with  us,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  There  may  be 
Kt  unmanifested  Godj  and  certainly  is^  but  the  only  God  who 
ezkts  for  us^  is  the  God  in  man,  the  active  and  Hvbg  principle 
of  human  nature," — Pp,  147-149, 
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of  God  I  And  this  religion,  which  is  a  license  and  justifica- 
tion of  evil  in  all  its  most  malignant  and  revolting  shapes, 
Mr.  B.  regarded  as  a  power  by  which  he  can  "  enable  men 
to  snbdne  their  passions  and  control  their  lust."  What  ex- 
quisite delicacy  of  perception  he  exhibits !  What  admirable 
qualifications  in  the  consistency  and  truthfulness  of  his 
views,  for  a  world-saviour !  What  modesty  to  set  himself 
up  as  a  reformer  of  what  he  calls  God  !  But  his  perceptions 
are  so  bewildered  and  false,  he  is  so  utterly  destitute  of  all 
true  ideas  of  God,  he  is  so  possessed  with  the  thought  that 
Jehovah  is  altogether  such  an  one  as  himself,  that  he  has 
no  sense  or  suspicion  of  the  self-contradiction  and  mon- 
strosity of  his  notions. 

After  proceeding  in  the  advocacy  of  this  system  for  some 
time,  he  represents  himself  as  slightly  modifying  his  theory? 
and  "cherishing  views  and  feelings  more  in  accordance 
with  natural  religion."  "  I  hegan^^^  he  says,  "  to  approxi- 
inate  to  a  belief  in  God  as  a  creator  and  moral  governor 
[distinct  from  and  superior  to  man],  not  so  much  from  any 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  as  from  the  silent  operations  of 
my  natural  religious  sentiments,"  p.  150.  But  though  he 
now  joined  the  Unitarians,  assumed  the  pastorate  of  a 
church,  and  placed  himself,  it  might  be  supposed,  under 
better  influences,  it  was  only  to  adopt  new  forms  of  infidel 
error,  and  present  fresh  exhibitions  of  lawless  and  revolting 
impiety. 

Tlie  first  modification  of  his  views  which  took  place,  he 
represents,  was  the  adoption  of  the  theory  of  the  infidel  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  "  that  religion  has  its  origin  in  a  sentiment 
that  is  natural  to  men,"  and  is  in  eflect  "  a  revelation  of  the 
Invisible  to  the  heart ;"  and  tbat  all  the  forms  of  religion 
that  have  risen  in  the  world,  from  Fetichism  up  through  all 
the  shapes  of  animal,  idol,  and  hero  worship,  to  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Monotheism,  are  progressive  developments  of 
that  instinct  and  revelation. — Pp.  152-157. 

"  Tliis  theory,"  he  says,  "  of  the  progress  of  religion  corres- 
ponded >vith  my  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind  [who  were 
at  this  time  his  divinity  and  the  object  of  his  worslii])]  and  had 
for  mo  many  charms.  I  was  prepared  in  advance  to  accept  it, 
and  did  not  at  the  time  think  of  mquirijig  whether  it  had  any 
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hist  on  fill  basi^  or  dqI*  The  point  in  tho  theory  wLich  struck 
my  attention,  nnd  influenced  my  stndiea  and  action,  was  the  fact 
alleged,  thnt  man  ujitu rally  geeks  to  embody  hU  religious  ideaa 
and  sentiments  in  institutions,  and  these  institutions  serve  as  in- 
atmment^  of  progrose.  What  we  want,  I  said,  U  a  new reltf/ious 
institMion  or  churchy  one  that  shall  embody  the  advanced  intel- 
li gentle  of  the  age  and  resjiond  to  all  tlic  new  wants  which  time 
and  events  have  developed*  Every  institution,  in  that  it  is  an 
institution,  has  something  fixed,  inflexible,  and  inexpansive. 
Hence  no  institution  can  answer  the  wants  of  the  race  in  all 
times  and  places,  TIjc  various  religions  of  Fetichism,  Sabenn- 
ism,  Symbol  ism.  Polytheism,  Judaism,  Catholicism,  hctve  all  been 
good  and  im^nl  in  their  day,  when  and  where  they  harmoinzed 
with  the  wants  and  intelligence  of  the  people ;  but  they  have  all 
been  outgrown,  and  the  human  race  lias  east  them  off  as  the 
grown  man  easts  off  the  gnrraeuts  of  his  childhood.  ,  ,  Tliat 
Catholicity  bad  been  outgrown  and  ceased  to  be  useful  was 
evinced  by  tlie  Reformation.  Protestantism  was  not  a  religion, 
was  not  a  ehnrcli,  and  in  itself  contained  no  germ  of  religious 
orrrauization.    .    ,     What  then  (I  asked)  is  our  mission  ?    .   .    , 
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the  wants  of  the  race,  and  their  anthority,  and  become 
effete.  Neither  this  contradiction  of  the  theory  on  which 
he  was  proceeding,  however,  nor  his  long  experience  of  his 
incompetence  to  discern  the  truth,  daunted  his  self-reliance 
in  the  least,  or  repressed  his  ambition  of  the  oflSce  of  world- 
reformer.  His  self-deification  rose  in  a  ratio  witli  his  suc- 
cess in  extinguishing  in  himself  all  belief  in  God.  Uis 
infatuated  confidence  in  his  power  to  revolutionize  the  world 
increased  just  in  proportion  as  his  theories  represented  the 
race  as  divine,  and  therefore  as  neither  needing  nor  capable 
of  amelioration.  He  accordingly,  while  thus  weltering  in 
the  lowest  abyss  of  atheism,  and  believing  in  nothing  ex- 
cept these  portentous  self-contradictions,  and  cherishing 
none  but  the  most  demoralizing  schemes,  undertook  the 
task  of  superseding  the  religions  that  now  prevail  by  a  new 
and  universal  one  of  his  own  invention  and  institution. 

"  Dr.  Chaniyng  was  not  and  could  not  be  the  man  to  found 
the  new  ordeVy  and  rival  and  more  than  rival  a  MoseSy  a?Hl  a 
greater  than  Moses,  Among  my  friends  and  acquaintances  I 
found  none.  Perhaps  the  thought  passed  through  iny  head  that 
I  teas  myself  the  destined  man^  bat  I  did  not  entertain  it.  I 
could  not  be  more  than  John  the  Baptist.  I  might  perhaps  be 
the  precursor  of  the  new  Messias,  but  not  the  new  Messias  him- 
self. My  business  was  not  to  found  the  new  church,  but  to  pro- 
claim its  necessity,  and  to  prepare  men's  minds  and  hearts  to 
welcome  it. 

"  You  smile  at  my  simplicity,  or  at  my  lofly  estimate  of  my- 
eelti  but  with  less  justice  than  you  suppose.  I  was  a  believer  in 
humanity,  and  the  God  I  proposed  to  worship  was  the  God  in 
man."---Pp.  171,  172. 

But  this,  instead  of  a  justification  of  his  attempt  to  revo- 
Intionize  the  religion  of  the  world,  was  a  reason  that  he 
should  have  regarded  it  as  a  crime.  For  if  men  are,  as  he 
held,  divine,  was  it  not  unjust  and  impious  to  represent 
them  as  false  religionists,  and  needing  a  reformation  ?  Was 
it  not  an  impeachment  of  his  Deity,  and  attempt  to  dethrone 
him,  and  substitute  himself  in  his  place?  The  truth  is, 
however,  it  was  himself  only  that  Mr.  B.  regarded  as 
thoroughly  divine.  Tlie  reason  of  the  rest  of  the  race  he 
thought  weak,  bewildered,   and  misled,   compared  to  the 
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energy  and  autliority  of  bk  own.  Self-contradictions,  how- 
ever, and  abaiirdities  like  these,  were  no  obstacles  to  hinu 
He  accordingly^,  in  1836,  in  conjunction,  he  alleges,  with 
"several  Unitarians,  organized  a  ^'  Society  for  Christian  Union 
and  Progress."  What  tlie  confusion  of  mind,  or  else  dis- 
honesty was,  with  which  he  proceeded,  is  seen  trom  the  fact 
that  though  he  utterly  rejected  Christiajnty  and  Jehovah  its 
authoTj  and  his  aim  was  to  strike  it,  along  with  all  other  reli- 
gions, from  existencej  he  yet  denominated  the  union  of  the 
race  which  he  hoped  to  bring  about  against  it,  a  Christian 
Union,  and  the  Progress  of  that  union  a  Christian  Progress; 
and  such  was  the  spell  of  blindness  and  infatnation  in 
which  he  was  held,  that  a  series  of  years  passed,  ere  he 
began  to  suspect  liis  incompetence  to  carry  through  so  por- 
tentous a  scheme- 

"  The  name  I  gave  to  the  Society  was  indicative  of  the  piin- 
ciple  of  tlie  future  organization,  and  of  the  end  I  contemplated 
— the  union  and  progress  of  the  race,  I  remained  unth  some 
interruption  the  minister  of  this  society  till  the  latter  part  of 
1843^  when  I  began  to  suspect  that  man  is  an  in  di  fie  rent 
church-l>uiMerj  and   that  God  himself  had  already  foimJod  a 
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sued  throngli  seven  jears  of  restless  and  daring  war  on 
truths  and  advocacy  of  the  most  lawless  and  demoralizing 
error ;  it  was  sufficient,  however,  to  soothe  Mr.  B.'s  disap- 
pointed vanity.  To  found  a  new  Cathoh'c  church,  em- 
bracing the  whole  race,  was  a  stupendous  affair.  But  to 
found  a  mere  sect  was  a  very  insignificant  matter,  as  it 
might  consist  of  only  half-a-dozen  individuals,  and  their 
chief  influence  might  be  only  to  excite  the  pity  and  detes- 
tation of  spectators  at  Uieir  weakness  and  wickedness.  Mr. 
Brownson,  however,  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  abashed, 
or  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  powers, 
that  he  did  not  succeed  in  founding  even  a  sect. 

While  pursuing  this  career  of  open  war  on  Christianity, 
and  theism  itself,  except  as  he  deified  man,  he  became  in  a 
measure  acquainted  with  the  modern  metaphysics  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  drew  from  that  atheistic  system  the 
theory  on  which  he  entered  the  Catholic  church.  He  had 
in  all  his  previous  changes  proceeded  on  false  assumptions. 
In  the  first  stages  of  his  course,  he  had  been  an  uncompro- 
mising rationalist ;  then  an  open  infidel ;  and  at  last,  an 
atheist  or  pantheist.  But  in  his  relinquishment  of  tliese 
false  systems  and  transition  to  the  Catholic  church,  he  con- 
tends that  he  proceeded  on  the  grounds  of  true  reason, 
though  they  were  not  those  on  which  the  Eoman  hierarchy 
itself  founds  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  true 
church.  In  this,  however,  if  sincere,  he  is  wholly  mistaken. 
There  is  not  a  step  in  the  whole  series  of  his  revolutions  of 
opinion  in  which  he  stood  more  clearly  on  the  ground  of 
mere  rationah'sm,  infidelity,  or  atheism,  than  this.  He  was 
not  prompted  to  it  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  word  of 
God.-  He  did  not  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  as  his  word, 
and  does  not,  to  this  day,  regard  them  as  of  any  authority  to 
him  and  others  in  the  determination  of  their  faith.  He 
.  did  not  believe  in  Jehovah.  He  was  still  weltering  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  atheism.  The  theory  on  which  he  proceed- 
ed, drawn  from  an  atheist,  is  itself  false  and  atheistic,  and  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  and  subversive  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Catholic  church. 

The  first  step  towards  this  change  was  the  discovery 
that  if  the  race  was  to  be  reformed,  it  must  be  by  a  power 
superior  to  themselves:  the  converse  of  the  doctrine  on 
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wliicl)  he  has  before  gone,  especially  in  Ina  theory  that  men 
are  tlieiiiselres  diviae,  and  cun  look  to  no  higher  being  to 
deliver  them  from  the  thrall  in  which  they  are  held- 

"  My  new  church,  then,  if  it  k  to  elevate  the  race,  and  be  the 
means  of  tlieir  progress,  must  embody  a  power  above  that  which 
they  now  have.  Whence  is  that  power  to  come  ?  How  am  I 
to  obtain  it,  and  obtain  it  as  I  must,  without  my  new  churuh, 
and  obtain  it  as  a  condition  of  orgauiEing  it  ? — P,  272," 

The  theory  which  he  adopted  as  the  solution  of  this  j pro- 
blem h  :  First,  that  the  life  and  growth  of  the  mind  depend^ 
like  those  of  the  body,  on  the  reception  of  nourishment  from 
without.  "  Neither  in  body  nor  soul  can  man  grow  or  make 
progress  with  himself  alone,  or  without  a^tsimilatiug  to  him- 
self appropriate  food  from  abroad.  And  next,  that  the  food 
of  the  eoul  is  derived  from  the  objects  of  its  perception.  And 
tliirdly,  that  those  objects  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
world  ehiefly  by  leading  fellow-beings,  whom  he  calls  Pro- 
vidential men.  This  scheme  he  drew  fi-om  Pierre  Leroux, 
a  French  pantheist.    He  says  : — 
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Having  thus  determined  that  every  object  of  man's 
thought  is  invariably  something  else  than  himself,  he  pro- 
ceeds : — 

*^  Having  settled  it  that  man  does  not  suffice  for  himself  in 
the  intellectual  order,  that  he  cannot  even  think  himself,  without 
thinking  what  is  not  himself,  or  mthout  the  concurrence  of  the 
object  with  the  subject,  I  learned  irom  Leroux  that  the  same 
^principle  extends  to  all  our  acts,  and  that  no  act  of  life  is  pos- 
sible without  the  concurrence  of  the  object.  Man  lives  and  can 
live  only  by  communion  with  wfiat  is  not  himself.  In  himself 
alone,  cast  off  from  all  not  himself  he  is  neither  a  progressive 
nor  a  living  being.  His  body  must  have  food  from  without, 
and  so  must  his  heart  and  his  soul.  Hence  his  elevation,  his 
progress,  as  well  as  his  very  existence  depend  on  the  object. 
He  cannot  lift  himself  but  must  be  lifted,  by  placing  him  in 
communion  with  a  higher  and  elevating  object." — P.  286. 

**  To  elevate  man,  to  give  him  a  higher  and  nobler  life,  you 
must  give  him  a  higher  and  nobler  object,  a  higher  and  nobler 
life  with  which  to  commune.  To  elevate  his  subjective  life,  you 
must  elevate  his  objective  life.  From  the  objedl  must  flow  into 
him  a  higher  virtue,  an  elevating  element.  Thu^far  I  followed 
Zerottx^  but  I  did  not  and  could  not  follow  him  in  all  his  appli- 
cations of  the  great  principle  he  had  helped  me  to  grasp  and 
Quderstaud.  He  sought  to  apply  the  principle  in  an  un-chcistian 
sense ;  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw  in  it  the  means  of  placing  myself 
more  in  harmony  with  the  common  belief  of  Christendom  with- 
out violence  to  my  reason. 

"  Man — said  Leroux — lives  by  communion  with  his  object — 
with  nature,  with  his  fellow  men,  and  with  God.  He  communes 
with  nature  through  property,  with  his  fellow  men  through 
feimily  and  the  state,  and  with  God  through  humanity.  In  the 
first  two  statements  he  is  right.  .  .  But  in  the  third  he  adds 
nothing,  for  to  commune  with  God  through  Humanity,  is 
nothing  else  than  to  commune  with  our  kind.  .  .  Man  can  live 
with  only  the  first  two  communions  named — only  the  life  of  a 
human  animal — an  unprogressive  life  that  can  never  rise  to  the 
divine.  Leroux  knew  this — and  as  he  believed  in  progress  .... 
he  asserted  as  its  condition  communion  with  God, — but  as  he 
conceived  God  as  actual  only  in  existences,  he  asserted  for  us  only 
the  communion  with  God  through  humanity,  which  was  in  eftect 
no  communion  with  God  at  all." — Pp.  288,  290. 
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And  yet  he  maintains  that  it  is  throngli  man  exclusively 
that  men  rise  to  "communion  with  God," 

"iVs  I  held  that  ifie  Bimne^  tbough  tliatmguishable  in  reality 
from  the  hmuaUj  coitld  fiow  into  ns  only  through  the  human^  I 
saw  that  by  a  providential  elevation  of  individuals  by  the  Crea- 
tor to  an  extraordinary  or  siipemataral  communion  with  him- 
self; they  would  live  a  divine  life,  ami  we  by  communion  with 
them  would  also  be  elevated,  and  live  a  higher  and  more 
advanced  life.  Thus  the  elevation  and  progress  of  the  ract 
would  be  provided  for  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  life,  by 
the  aid  of  these  indiviiluala  providentially  elevated  and  called  by 
Leioux,  Providential  Men." — Pp.  204,  295. 

While  denying  the  possibility  of  an  intelligible  revelation 
to  the  race  tlirough  language,  and  on  that  ground  rejecting 

tlie  Scriptures  as  a  source  of  reliable  knowledge  to  indivi- 
diialsj  he  yet  maintains,  in  this  and  other  passages,  that  God 
does  grant  supernatural  revelations  to  certain  eminent  men, 
and  then  makes  tliem  and  their  official  successors  channels 
of  communicating  that  revealed  knowledge  to  others  in  a 
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must  recognise  God  as  superior  to  humanity,  independent  of  na- 
ture, and  intervening  as  Providence  in  human  affairs,  and  giving 
us,  so  to  speak,  more  of  himself  than  he  gives  in  nature.  Here, 
though  far  enough  from  the  truth,  I  had  entered  into  the  order 
of  religious  ideas,  and  was  headed,  for  the  first  tiroe  in  my 
life,  in  the  direction  of  real  Christian  beliefs." — Pp.  289-292. 

What  more  pitiable  exposure  did  a  pretentious  sciolism 
ever  make  of  itself  1  He  affirms  that  he  had  never  before 
known  that  thinking  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  is  always 
directed  to  an  object  f  He  had  not  been  aware  but  that  there 
might  be  thinking  without  a  thinker,  and  thought  without 
an  object!  The  discovery  that  there  cannot  be — that  in 
order  to  thought  there  must  be  one  who  thinks  and  an  ob- 
ject of  which  he  thinks,  "stripped  philosophy  of  all  its 
mysteries,"  and  opened  the  way  for  a  consistent  and  ra- 
tional conversion  to  the  Catholic  church!  A  significant 
confession  truly  with  which  to  close  twenty  years  of  cease- 
less and  defiant  speculation,  in  which  he  flattered  himself 
he  had  dethroned  the  self-existent  and  Almighty,  and  deified 
himself! 

The  theory  he  thus  adopted  and  made  the  ground  of  his 
conversion  to  the  Eomish  church  is,  that  in  every  thought 
there  are  two  factors — an  intelligent  agent  or  thinker,  who 
exercises  the  thought,  and  an  object  which  the  thought 
respects,  and  that  the  relation  of  the  two,  or  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  conjoined,  is  the  form  of  the  thought  The 
union  of  these  Leroux  called  the  life  of  the  soul^  inasmuch 
as  it  is  that  alone  in  which  consciousness  takes  place.  And 
he  distinguished  its  life  into  difierent  forms,  according  to  the 
different  objects  of  its  thoughts.  When  the  material  world 
is  the  object  of  its  thought,  it  lives,  he  said,  in  communion 
with  nature  ;  when  men  are  the  objects  of  its  thought,  it 
hves  in  communion  with  men  ;  and  when  man  considered 
as  divine  is  the  object  of  ifs  thought,  it  lives  in  communion 
with  God.  The  life  of  communion  with  those  respective  , 
objects  lies  simply,  he  holds,  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
ofjeci^  of  its  thoughts,  without  regard  to  the  relation  in 
which  they  are  contemplated,  or  the  affections  which  they 
inspire.  This  theory  Mr.  Brownson  adopts,  and  proceeding 
on  it  in  tlie  sphere  of  religion,  maintains  that  the  life  conmui- 
nion  of  the  soul  with  God  consists  simply  in  the  fact  tliat 
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lie  is  the  object  of  its  notice,  appreheDsion,  or  speculation, 
without  any  eonsideratiou  what  tlie  nature  of  its  thoughts 
of  him  are,  or  the  affections  that  are  exercised  towards  him  ; 
and  that  as  life  comniunion  with  liitu  lies  in  simply  making 
him  the  object  of  thoughts  all  who  make  him  the  object  of 
thought,  live  in  communion  with  him  ;  and  the  degree  of 
anj  one's  life  communion,  or  intercourse  with  him,  is  in  the 
ratio  of  the  degree  to  which  he  is  made  by  the  individual 
the  oliject  of  thought*  And  it  was  on  tliis  theory  and  this 
alone,  he  avows,  that  he  went  to  the  Catholic  churcii ;  and 
it  is  because  of  his  having  proceeded  on  this  ground,  that 
he  now  maintains  that  his  accesgion  to  that  church  was  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  obligatory,  pp.  811-316.  It  was  the 
work,  however,  of  mere  rationalism,  and  of  bis  utter  disre- 
gard and  rejection  of  God.  Tiiere  is  not  a  step  in  liig  long 
career  of  fatal  error  more  wholly  iixationalj  self^contradic- 
tojy,  and  infidel  than  this. 

i.  It  was  not  founded  in  any  measure  on  the  Scriptures, 
nor  on  a  recognition  of  Jehovah,     lie  was  still  groping  in 
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professedly  acknowledges  Jehovah  as  a  real  existence,  con- 
templates the  soul  as  a  being  apart  from  its  acts,  and  regards 
the  extemid  universe  of  worlds  and  creatures  as  realities. 
What  greater  solecism  can  be  imagined,  than  union  to  a 
church,  as  an  external  society  of  human  beings,  on  a  theory 
that  specifically  denies  that  there  is  such  an  external  society, 
and  that  there  are  any  human  beings  ? 

3.  As  Mr.  Brownson  was  not,  and  is  not  an  idealist,  but 
held  and  holds  to  the  realism  of  the  soul,  the  univeree,  and 
God,  the  theory  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  use  lie  makes 
of  it,  inasmuch  as  the  life-communion  which  he  predicates 
of  the  soul  in  the  union  of  subject  and  object  in  thought,  is 
diflFerent  from  that  affirmed  of  it  by  Leroux.  He  called 
that  union  the  life  of  the  soul,  because,  regarding  it  as  only 
an  idea,  or  form  of  thought,  he  held  that  its  whole  being 
was  comprised  in  the  consciousness  of  it,  and  its  whole  con- 
sciousness in  the  thought,  in  which  that  union  of  subject 
and  object  takes  place.  But  as  on  Mr.  Brownson's  realistic 
view  of  its  nature,  it  has  a  substantive  being  antecedent  to, 
and  independent  of,  its  conscious  acts ;  and  its  conscious- 
nesses are  only  forms  of  its  activity,  not  of  its  being;  its 
life  does  not  lie  in  its  acts,  but  is  a  predicate  of  its  substan- 
tive nature.  Mr.  B.  uses  the  word  life,  therefore,  with  a 
wholly  different  meaning  from  Leroux,  and  in  a  tropical,  in 
place  of  a  literal  sense ;  as  in  his  vocabulary  it  denotes  a 
characteristic  or  form  of  acts,  in  place  of  being. 

4.  In  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Brownson  modified  it,  that  the 
life  communion  of  the  soul  with  God  lies  in  the  union  of  it 
as  the  subject  with  God  as  the  object  in  thought,  it  is  wholly 

•  false.  Tlie  life  and  communion  of  the  soul  with  God  does 
not  lie  in  the  mere  thought  of  him.  If  it  did,  the  devils 
who  think  of  him  and  tremble,  would  live  and  commune 
with  him  ;  and  the  blasphemer  would  commune  and  live 
with  him  in  the  very  act  of  blaspheming  him.  Such  a  use 
of  the  terras  life  and  communion  is  an  abuse  of  them.  But 
commimion  and  life  with  God,  lie  in  the  nature  of  the 
thoughts  that  are  entertained  of  him,  and  the  affections 
with  which  he  is  regarded.  To  commune  with  him  and  live 
in  union  with  him,  right  views  must  be  held  of  him,  and  he 
must  be  loved,  adored,  trusted,  and  obeyed.  Tliis  great 
truth  Mr.  Brownson  wholly  overlooks,  and  holds  that  simply 
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to  make  God  the  object  of  tbonglit — no  matter  of  what 
kind,  true  or  false,  nor  what  the  affections  are  with  wliich 
he  is  rcgardefij  nor  what  the  treatmeot  h  that  he  recuivt'S, 
is  to  live '*  the  life  of  God/'-and  have  ^'immediate  com- 
niuuioij"  with  him,  Tlus  m  not  simply  bis  tbeoryj  taken 
according  to  Its  teniis^  but  he  uniblds  it  at  large  aa  his 
meaning : — 

"'  According  to  the  law  of  all-de[>endent  life,  man  liv£?s  not  by 
himself  alone,  biit  by  comniuoioD  with  an  object  not  himsielf ; 
ttntl  hi9  actual  It/e pjfrtakes  <di/^  of  lite  oi^ecl  and  the  mibject 
of  which  it  is  the  joint  product  In  the  fact  of  hfc  the  object  i^ 
not  pa&sive^  but  active,  a.-?  actim  to  my  the  k(tsf  as  the  subject; 
for  if  purely  paivsive,  il  would  offer  no  counter  miction  to  the  atib- 
ject,  and  be  practically  no  objoet  at  all.  The  object  acts  on  the 
subject,  no  les«  than  the  sulyecl  on  tiie  object,  Thoy  mutually 
act  and  re-act  on  each  other,  and  in  their  mutual  action  and  re- 
action the  fact  of  life  is  generated.  J7f^  object  hy  its  fiction 
Jfows  into  the  sul^^ct^  and  becomes  a  real  element  of  tfie  life  of 
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geologist,  and  mineralogist  with  the  earth,  the  artisan  with 
the  object  of  his  art,  the  merchant  with  his  goods,  the  sol- 
dier with  his  arms  and  enemies,  the  thief  with  the  property 
which  he  steals,  and  the  mnrderer  with  the  blood  he  sheds 
and  the  victims  he  destroys, — in  precisely  the  same  sense, 
as  he  lives  and  communes  with  God,  who  merely  makes 
him  the  object  of  tlionght.  The  process  of  thought  is  iden- 
tically the  same, — and  if  the  one  is  a  life  and  communion 
with  its  object,  the  others  are  equally  so,  and  religion,  no 
religion,  and  irreligion  are  the  same,  and  alike  without 
moral  character. 

It  is  a  virtual  denial  that  men  are  fallen  and  need  a 
renovation  of  heart,  or  else  a  denial  that  the  heart  has  any 
share  in  life  and  communion  with  God.  If  simply  to  make 
him  the  object  of  thought  without  any  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  thoughts  that  are  entertained  of  him,  or  the  feelings 
with  which  he  is  contemplated,  is  to  "  live  the  life  of  God," 
what  need  is  there  of  a  renovation  of  mind  ? 

K  simply  to  make  God  the  object  of  thought  is  to  live 
the  life  he  enjoins,  then  they  who  hate  him,  who  take  his 
name  in  vain,  and  blaspheme  it,  who  openly  pervert  his  word, 
and  make  war  on  his  truth,  live  the  life  he  requires  and 
commune  with  him.  The  most  profane,  the  boldest  denier 
of  his  attributes,  the  most  impious  despiser  of  his  authority, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  living  and  corarauning  with  him,  and 
are  objects  of  his  approbation. 

If  simply  to  make  God  the  object  of  thouglit,  is  to  be 
truly  religious  and  do  his  will,  then  the  Protestants,  whom 
Mr.  B.  denounces  and  abuses  with  the  utmost  scorn  as  false 
religionists,  are  true  worshippers,  and  eminent  for  commu- 
nion with  God  ;  for  they  are  distinguished  for  making  him 
the  object  of  their  thought,  and  paying  him  a  direct  and 
exclusive  homage. 

If  simply  to  make  God  the  object  of  thought,  is  all  that 
is  requisite  to  true  religion,  then  Mr.  Brownson  was  as  truly 
and  as  decidedly  religious  through  all  tlie  stages  of  his 
rationalism,  Presbyterianism,  universalism,  infidelity,  athe- 
ism, and  finally  self-deification,  as  he  now  is  in  his  Roman 
Catholicism  ;  for  God  was  the  object  of  his  thought  as  much 
in  all  these  stages  of  his  career,  and  especially  in  his  ration- 
alism, Presbyterianism,  and  universalism,  as  he  is  now. 
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Eren  in  liia  most  unmitigated  intidelity  be  made  God,  ia 
ceaseless  and  impa&BioDed  denials  of  his  being  and  word, 
the  object  of  his  daily  thought* 

And  finally,  if  to  make  God  the  object  of  thought  le  all 
that  is  necessary  to  a  life  of  cominnnion  with  him,  Satan 
and  hifi  angels  and  the  lost  of  our  race  live  a  life  of  com- 
muniou  with  him ;  for  they  make  and  will  for  ever  make 
him  ihe  object  of  tlieir  tliought. 

This  theory  J  then,  instead  of  being  a  proper  ground  for 
transition  from  infidelity  to  a  belief  in  Christianity  in  any 
form,  is  in  fact  a  denial  of  religion  itself,  by  the  denial 
which  it  implies,  that  truth  and  righteousnessT  love  and 
obedience  are  essential  elements  of  it;  by  the  asBumptiou 
that  unju&t  views  of  God  are  as  compatible  with  life  in 
communion  with  him,  as  just  views  arej  and  the  disregard 
of  his  willj  and  hatred  and  blasphemy  of  his  perfections,  as 
the  love  and  adoration  of  lum  are.  Yet  this  scheme, 
which  places  truth  and  falsehoodj  righteousness  and  un- 
righteousness, love  and  hatred,  obedience  and  rebellion  on 
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really  thought  that  I  had  made  some  philosophical  discoveries 
whidi  would  be  of  value  even  to  Catholic  theologians  in 
convincing  and  convicting  unbelievei-s,  and  I  dreaded  to  have 
them  rejected  by  the  Catholic  bishop.  But  I  perceived  almost 
instantly,  that  he  either  was  ignorant  of  my  doctrine  of  life,  or 
placed  no  confidence  in  it ;  and  I  felt  that  he  was  far  more  likely, 
bred  as  he  had  been  in  a  different  philosophical  school  from  my- 
self to  oppose  than  to  accept  it.  I  had,  indeed,  however  highly 
I  esteemed  the  doctrine,  no  special  attachment  to  it  for  its  own 
sake,  and  could,  so  far  as  it  was  concerned,  give  it  up  at  a  word, 
without  a  single  regret ;  hut  if  I  rejected  or  waived  it^  what 
reason  had  I  for  regarding  the  church  as  authoritative  for 
natural  reason^  or  for  recognising  any  authority  in  the  Bishop 
himself  to  teach  me.— Pp.  376,  376. 

Though  it  was  the  reason  of  his  going  to  the  Catholic 
church  then,  it  was  not  a  valid  reason  in  the  judgment  of 
that  church,  and  was  not  the  ground  of  his  being  received 
into  it. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Brownson 
turned  Romanist  and  submitted  himself  to  the  Catholic 
church,  was  as  rationalistic  as  false,  and  as  inlidel  as  that 
on  which  he  had  proceeded  in  his  passage  from  one  doctrine 
to  another  at  any  other  stage  of  his  course.  His  accession  to 
Romanism  was  not  founded  on  a  reception  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  divine  revelation.  He  continued  to  reject  them  as  an 
intelligible  revelation  and  rule  of  faith  as  absolutely  as  he 
had  before.  It  was  not  founded  on  a  conversion  to  God. 
It  involved  no  recognition  of  him  in  his  supreme  authority 
as  lawgiver  and  right  to  the  homage  of  his  creatures.  It 
was  not  founded  on  a  reception  of  Christ  as  a  Redeemer 
by  his  obedience  and  expiation.  Tliere  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  that  Mr.  B.'s  views  of  him  had  undergone  any 
important  change  in  the  direction  of  truth.  His  metaphy- 
sics at  tlie  time  were  a  crude  mixture  of  rationalism,  self- 
deification,  idealism,  and  naturalism.  He  regarded  Christ 
as,  like  Moses  and  the  other  prophets,  a  mere  providential 
man,  and  had  no  more  faith  in  his  expiation,  than  he  had 
in  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered  under  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tion. Had  he  received  the  Bible  as  God's  word,  and  sub- 
mitted to  its  authority ;  had  he  been  converted  to  God,  and 
acknowledged  and  adored  him  as  his  maker  and  lawgiver ; 
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had  he  received  Christ  as  his  Redeemer^  and  pat  his  tnist 
In  his  blood  and  righteonsnesa  for  pardon  and  redemption, 
he  would  not  have  gono  to  Romanism ;  for  that  would  have 
been  to  apostatize  again  from  God,  reject  his  wordj  and  pay 
homage  to  man  as  having  supreme  anthoritj  in  religion. 
It  waa  a  mere  change  from  the  deification  of  the  race^  to 
a  virtual  deification  of  a  class,  by  the  ascription  to  them  of 
supreme  authority  in  religion,  and  an  abject  submiseion  of 
himself,  without  scruple  or  consideration,  to  their  will  j  and 
ou  a  theory  that  m  in  itself  false,  and  is  a  t^^tal  rejection  of 
God's  word,  and  rights,  and  of  religion  itself  ae  a  homage 
of  hjve,  trostj  and  obedience;  and  a  theory  which  he  might 
have  held  equally  well,  while  a  mere  naturalist,  an  infidel, 
an  atheist,  or  an  open  deifier  of  humanity.  And  this  cliange 
was  contined  to  his  speculative  theory  and  his  external  re- 
lations. Not  the  faintest  indications  appear  of  a  renovation 
of  his  affections,  Ko  signals  are  seen  of  deep  coni ictions  of 
sin,  of  remorse  for  his  long  career  of  impiety,  of  broken- 
hearted penitence,  of  a  sense  of  his  helpk^ness,  and  the  in- 
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boastful  of  his  knowledge  of  principles  and  skill  in  logic, 
and  yet  cheating  himself  at  every  step  with  the  most  trans- 
parent and  stolid  fallacies ;  spending  a  long  life  first  in  re- 
jecting all  religion,  and  endeavoring  to  exterminate  it  from 
the  world ;  then  in  attempting  to  invent  one  for  the  race ; 
now  setting  himself  np  as  a  world  reformer,  and  now  as  a 
reformer  of  the  deity  whom  he  proposed  to  worship ;  and 
ihns  plunging  from  one  deep  of  madness  and  impiety  to  an- 
other, till  wearied  by  his  gigantic  labors,  at  length,  made 
frantic  by  the  dazzling  discovery  that  in  order  to  thought 
there  must  be  a  thinker  and  an  object,  he  leaps  blindfolded 
into  the  bottomless  pit  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  surrender- 
ing at  the  shrine  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity  his  reason,  his 
conscience,  and  his  independence,  sends  back  a  shout  of 
exultation  at  his  matchless  feat  of  reason ;  the  incomparable 
triumph  of  philosophy,  by  which  he  found  that  infallible 
way  to  God  and  salvation  ! 

The  postulates  or  first  principles  on  which  Mr.  Brownson 
has  proceeded  through  the  whole  of  his  unbeliefs  and  false 
faiths,  and  which  are  the  basis  of  his  Koman  Catholicism  as 
truly  as  they  were  of  his  rejection  of  God  and  deification  of 
man,  are  false,  absurd,  and  self-confuting  in  the  utmost 
degree. 

Such  is  the  assumption  on  which  he  has  gone  through  the 
whole  series  of  his  speculations,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not 
an  intelligible  revelation  ;  that  they  are  utterly  inadequate 
to  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  of  duty,  and  of  the  way  .of 
salvation  ;  and  that  to  remit  persons  to  them  for  information 
is  equivalent  to  directing  them  to  form  their  opinions  by 
their  own  independent  judgment. — Pp.  23-25. 

But  first,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  that  God  can  make 
an  intelligible  revelation  to  men  through  speech.  For  if 
such  a  revelation  is  not  made  in  the  Scriptures  it  is  vain  to 
suppose  it  can  be  through  any  other  language  or  form  of 
expression.  No  communication  from  God  of  which  speech 
is  the  vehicle  can  be  more  easily  intelligible,  or  of  a  more 
indubitable  meaning  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.  To  deny  that  the  Scriptures  are  intelligible, 
therefore,  is  to  deny  that  God  can  make  himself  known  to 
men  as  a  lawgiver  and  apprise  them  of  his  will,  and  that  is 
to  deny  that  he  has  the  powers  that  are  essential  to  him  as 
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God,  and  exliibit  it  as  impoasible  tliat  lie  slioiild  institute 
and  esercise  a  moral  government,  Tlie  principle  witlrwliicli 
Mn  Browiison  commenced  liis  speculative  career,  which 
has  controlled  him  through  all  his  variations  of  opinion,  and 
B'hich  he  still  holds  with  as  much  teaacity  as  at  any  former 
period,  is  thus  a  virtual  denial  of  the  possibility  of  a  know- 
ledge of  God  and  a  homage  of  him,  and  plunges  him  at  his 
first  step  into  the  bottomless  deep  not  simply  of  naturalism, 
but  of  atheism* 

Next:  It  is  to  impeach  the  truth  and  justice  of  God  to 
maintain  tliat  the  Scriptures  are  not  a  perfectly  intelligible 
revelation  of  his  will,  and  adequate  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice J  for  he  representB  them  as  such ;  he  requires  men  to 
receive  them  as  such  ;  and  he  is  to  make  the  commands, 
the  prohibitions,  the  offers,  and  the  promises  they  contain, 
die  rule  by  which  he  will  judge  them  and  assign  them 
their  everlasting  reward.  To  allege,  therefore,  that  the 
commands  contained  in  the  Scriptures  are  not  intelligible, 
is  to  charge  God  with  condemning  men  for  violating  laws 
of  which  he  has  given  them  no  knowledge.  To  tnaintain 
that  their  teaciiings  respecting  the  nature  and  method  of 
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ruler  of  all  worlds  and  all  other  beings ;  and  that  he  is  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit.  There  is  no  human  lan- 
guage, the  meaning  of  which  is  more  clear  and  indubitable 
than  that  part  of  the  Scriptures  which  relates  that  God  made 
man  in  his  image  upright,  but  that  he  fell  and  incurred  the 
sentence  of  death  by  his  sin,  and  that  in  consequence  of  his 
fall,  all  his  posterity  are  sinners  and  subject  to  the  penalty 
of  death.  No  tlioughts  that  are  expressed  in  the  language 
of  men,  are  of  more  obvious  and  certain  meaning  than  the 
laws  of  God  that  constitute  the  decalogue  and  the  other 
commands  and  prohibitions  of  the  sacred  word  ;  such  as, 
"  Tliou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself;"  "  Fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments ;^  "  Set  your  affections  on  things  above  and  not 
on  things  on  the  earth ;"  "  Put  off  anger,  wrath,  malice, 
detraction,  impure  communication  out  of  your  mouth  ;  lie 
not  one  to  another;"  "  Put  on  mercies,  kindness,  humble- 
ness of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearing  one  ano- 
ther, forgiving  one  another ;"  and  so  through  the  whole  circle 
of  injunctions.  Tliere  is  not  a  solitary  duty  enjoined  towards 
God  or  man, that  is  not  clearly  defined,  and  the  spirit  indicated 
with  which  it  is  to  be  performed.  There  are  no  facts  or  truths 
expr&sed  in  language  with  greater  obviousness  and  certain- 
ty than  the  great  facts  and  truths  taught  in  the  Bible  re- 
specting the  character  and  condition  of  men,  their  need  of 
redemption,  the  Being  who  has  undertaken  their  deliver- 
ance from  sin  and  its  curse,  and  the  means  and  nature  of 
the  salvation  he  bestows :  such  as  the  declarations,  "  By 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and 
so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned;" 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die  ;"  "  By  the  deeds  of  the 
law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified,  for  by  the  law  is  the 
knowledge  of  sin ;"  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life ;"  "  He  is  the 
propitiation  of  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  whole  world ;"  "  He  tasted  deatli  for  every  man ;" 
"  Whom  God  has  set  forth  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins ;" 
"  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace ;"  "  The 
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blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  ein  ;"  **  Except  a 

man  be  bom  again  lie  cannot  see  the  kiugdom  of  God ;" 
"  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  tlie  Spirit  be  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  *^  He  that  believeth  on  the  8on 
hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son 
shall  not  see  life,  but  tlie  wratli  of  God  abideth  on  him  ;*' 
"  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesns  Christ ;"  *'  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.  But  tf  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  yon,  he  that  raised 
up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you  ;"  "The  hour  is 
coming  in  M^hich  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  hia 
voice  (the  Son  of  man's),  and  shall  come  forth,  they  that 
have  done  good  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.'*  And 
innumerable  other  passages  that  depict  the  guilt  and  ruin 
of  men,  God's  character,  rights,  and  purposes,  tho  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  tlie  office  of  his  obedience  and  death, 
the  neee^ity  of  renovation  by  the  Spirit,  thecharacteristica 
of  tlie  renewc^fl  mind,  the  iiocee^iiitv  of  faith  in    Christ,  the 
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questions}  Why  has  he  written  a  great  number  of  other 
books,  and  treated  the  most  abstract  and  difficult  themes  in 
natural  and  revealed  theology,  morals,  politics,  and  social 
economy  ?  Does  he  regard  his  language  as  wholly  uninter- 
pretable?  Does  he  proceed  on  the  conviction  that  the  doc- 
trines he  advances  are  wholly  undiscoverable  by  his  readers; 
that  they  cannot  determine  whether  he  affirms  or  denies  the 
propositions  he  discusses,  and  that  the  effect  of  his  writings 
must  be  to'  convince  them  that  he  has  neither  the  power  of 
expressing  his  thoughts,  nor  a  comprehension  of  the  subjects 
of  which  he  treats  ?  Nothing  can  be  further  from  his  esti- 
mate of  himself  and  his  works.  He  regards  his  language  as 
an  adequate  instrument  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  and 
believes  his  readers  perfectly  competent  to  discern  its  true 
meaning.  To  suppose  he  does  not,  were  to  suppose  him  de- 
mented. He  contradicts,  therefore,  by  his  whole  literary 
life,  the  assumption  on  which  he  denies  the  intelligibleness 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  shows  that  he,  in  reality,  has  no  faith 
in  it,  but  uses  it  as  a  pretext  to  justify  his  rejection  of  the 
Bible. 

Fitlhly :  The  Scriptures  present  the  greatest  contrast  in 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  thought  to  the  abstruseness  and 
unm^ningness  of  not  a  few  of  Mr.  Brownson's  discussions. 
There  is  not  a  page  in  the  Bible  which  not  only  scholars  but 
careful  readers  generally  may  understand  ;  and  there  is  not 
one  of  its  great  precepts,  or  essential  doctrines  respecting 
God,  man,  the  work  of  redemption,  the  future  life,  that  any 
plain  considerate  pers9n,  who  studies  it  with  care,  may  not 
easily  comprehend.  But  there  are  many  of  Mr.  Brownson's 
theories  and  statements  of  which  not  one  of  his  readers  in  a 
hundred  can  reach  or  conjecture  the  meaning.  Such  is  his 
theory  of  the  relation  of  the  subject  and  object  in  thought, 
and  his  application  of  it  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  quoted  on  pages 
33, 34.  We  have  the  most  ample  proof  in  the  blundereinto 
which  Mr.  B.  falls  in  respect  to  it,  that  he  does  not  himself 
comprehend  it.  Of  its  obscurity,  his  criticism  of  it  in  the 
following  passage  is  an  exemplification. 

"  teroux  never  fairly  understood  his  own  philosophy.    His 
analysis  of  thought  had  given  him  the  foundation  of  true  realism 
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in  oppoirition  to  the  Kantiao  snbjectinsm  or  idealimi ;  but  the 
moment  he  bad  finigbed  bis  atialysia  of  thought,  and  proved  to 
ns  that  the  life  of  every  maa  is  the  joint  product  of  subject  and 
object,  and  therefore  partaking  alike  of  the  character  of  each, 
he  fell  into  the  precise  error  of  Cousin,  of  confounding  the  ideal 
with  ihe  real,  lie  even  went  farther,  and  asserted,  in  \iolaiioti 
of  bis  whole  ontology,  the  power  of  the  ideal,  which  he  himself 
identifies  with  the  possible,  to  realize  or  actualize  itself.  Subso- 
quetitly  he  professes  to  refute  this  error ;  but  in  his  Etfutatlofi 
ofEckcticimi  and  his  work  on  Ifumanittj^  he  asserted  God  as 
the  Void  of  the  Buddhists,  the  iofiuite  |>ossibihty  of  the  universe, 
which  the  universe  m  continually  actualizing,  and  hence  its  pro- 
gress* Yet  he  had  asserted  direct  intuition  of  God,  that  we  think 
God,  and  God  must  really  be,  or  we  could  not  think  him.^ — Pp, 
2J)0,  29L 

How  many  are  there  among  even  the  Catholic  prieste  in 
this  country,  who  can  understand  this  jumble  of  transcen- 
dental abstractions?  Not  one  in  a  hundred*  Of  the  lay 
members  of  the  communion  who  can  read,  not  one  in  thou* 
sands  conld  form  a  tolerable  conjecture  of  its  meaning.  Mr, 
E.  himself^  were  ho  to  devote  a  volume  to  its  explanation, 
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reaaon  asssted  by  grace,  because  IhadfuU  evidence  of  the  fact 
thai  she  is  God*s  churchy  founded  and  sustai9ied  by  him^  and 
endowed  with  the  authority  and  ability  to  teach  me  in  aU  things 
pertaining  to  salvation.  I  had  proof  satisfactory  to  reason 
that  God  had  himself  instituted  her  as  the  medium  of  commu- 
nion between  him  and  men.^^ — P.  398. 

Now  whence  did  he  obtain  this  alleged  evidence  that  the 
Catholic  church  was  instituted  by  God  and  invested  by  him 
with  the  authority  in  reh'gion  which  she  avers  she  has  re- 
ceived from  him?  Or  whence  did  the  church  obtain  it?  If 
either  the  church  or  he  has  such  evidence,  it  must  have 
been  received  through  the  medium  of  language.  There  is 
no  other  through  which  the  knowledge  of  such  an  institu- 
tion and  investiture  could  have  been  conveyed  to  the  church 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  or  can  have  been  conveyed  to 
him.  There  is  no  medium  but  language  through  which  its 
institution  and  investiture  by  God  can  even  be  thought. 
They  can  no  more  be  thought,  than  they  can  be  expressed, 
except  in  words.  How  then,  if  as  his  denial  of  the  corapre- 
hensibleness  of  the  Scriptures  implies,  no  intelligible  reve- 
lation can  be  made  by  God  through  language,  could  the 
Catholic  church  have  received  the  knowledge  from  God, 
that  she  was  instituted  and  invested  by  him  with  the 
authority  which  she  claims?  She  indubitably  could  not. 
The  supposition  of  having  any  evidence  from  God  of  such 
an  institution  and  investiture,  is,  on  Mr.  Brownson's  postulate, 
a  self-contradiction.  It  is  equally  impossible  also  for  the 
same  reason,  that  Mr.  Brownson  can  have  any  evidence 
from  the  church,  or  from  any  other  source,  that  that  church 
received  such  an  institution  from  God.  Either  therefore 
his  faith  in  the  divine  origin  of  that  church  is  a  sheer  delu- 
sion, or  else  the  ground  on  which  he  denies  the  intelligible- 
ness  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  wholly  false ;  and 
whether  he  chooses  this  or  the  other  alternative,  the  basis 
on  which  his  Roman  Catholicism  rests,  is  swept  from 
beneath  him. 

The  assumption  on  which  he  has  proceeded  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  speculations,  that  reason  is  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  religion,  and  that  all  doctrines  and  principles  from 
which  it  dissents  are  to  be  rejected,  is  equally  false  and 
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impious,  Ie  b  in  effect  a  deificatioa  of  &etf  and  man  j  for 
by  reason  Mr.  Brownson  means  self  and  man,  and  it  was 
the  ground  of  the  deification  he  long  openly  avowed  of  him- 
self and  humanity.  It  claims  to  be  of  such  truth  and  grasp 
of  knowledge  that  it  can  foreknow  by  its  own  intelligence 
wlxat  depends  Bolely  on  the  will  of  God,  and  can  be  foreshown 
only  by  him;  such  as  the  immortality,  or  the  extinction  of 
the  soul,  and  the  fiitnrity  or  nonfuturity  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  But  the  mind  has  no  such  power  as  this.  It 
can  know  notliiug  of  the  futnrcj  which  depends  wholly  on 
God's  willj  except  what  God  reveals  of  his  purposes- 
It  is  an  arrogation  of  superiority  to  God  in  wisdom  and 
authority  ;  for  it  claims  a  right  to  set  aside  his  laws,  his  ap- 
pointments, and  his  purposeSj  whenever  they  do  not  agree 
witli  the  judgment  it  forms  on  independent  grounds  of  wliat 
it  becomes  God  to  do.  It  is  an  assumptionj  therefore,  that 
it  is  more  adequate  than  God  himself  is  to  determine  what 
it  befits  him  and  itself  to  do,  and  a  denial  that  he  has  any 
absohite  authority  over  It.  But  that  b  the  most  open  and 
audacious  form  tbat  rebellion  against  God  can  assume,  and 
that  is  the  form  in  which  it  displaYod  itself  in  Mr.  B, 
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dinations,  than  the  duty  of  subjects  to  receive,  study,  under- 
stand, and  obey  the  laws  of  the  government,  under  which 
they  live,  involves  the  right  to  rescind  those  laws  or  misin- 
terpret them  whenever  they  contravene  their  views  of  what 
is  best  adapted  to  subserve  their  individual  interests ;  nor 
any  more  than  the  duty  of  a  child  to  receive,  understand, 
and  obey  the  command  of  a  parent  in  its  true  sense,  is  a 
right  to  disregard  that  command,  or  modify  it  to  suit  the 
perverse  inclinations  which  it  is  designed  to  counteract.  The 
pretext  which  Mr.  Brownson  makes  the  ground  of  rejecting 
the  Scriptures,  that  to  make  them  the  rule  of  faith  to  indi- 
viduals, as  it  requires  them  to  interpret  them,  that  is  care- 
fully to  consider  and  distinguish  their  meaning,  is  to  give 
them  the  right  to  ascribe  to  them  any  sense  they  please,  and 
make  them  the  vehicle  of  expressing  their  own  unauthori- 
tative and  false  opinions,  is  a  misrepresentation  wholly  dis- 
graceful for  its  obtuseness  and  perverseness.  If  true,  it  is 
equally  so  of  all  human  laws,  all  human  compacts,  all  legal 
judgments,  all  legislative  debates,  and  all  expressions  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life ;  and 
all  truth,  all  certainty,  all  faith  would  be  driven  from  the 
world.  Language  must  be  interpreted  in  every  otTier  sphere 
where  it  is  the  medium  of  communicating  thought,  and  with 
candor  and  intelligence  according  to  its  proper  laws,  as 
much  as  in  the  Bible ;  and  the  necessity  of  interpreting  it 
intelligently  and  honestly  in  the  Bible  no  more  involves  the 
right  of  misinterpreting  it  and  making  it  the  vehicle  of  a 
false  sense,  than  the  necessity  of  interj^reting  it  in  human 
laws,  compacts,  judicial  proceedings,  books,  and  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life,  gives  that  right. 

The  assumption  on  which  he  alleges  he  proceeded  in 
entering  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  on  which  he  now 
affects  to  justify  his  accession  to  the  Romish  communion, 
is  equally  false,  and  subversive  of  all  religion.  He  main- 
tains that  God  has,  and  necessarily,  invested  the  official 
members  of  the  church  with  absolute  dominion  over  the 
chnrch  itself,  and  over  Christianity,  so  that  they  have  a 
power  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  to  be  received,  what 
rites  shall  be  observed,  who  shall  be  worshipped,  and  with 
what  homage,  and  on  what  conditions  salvation  shall  be 
obtained  or  lost;  so  that  private  members  of  the  church, 
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and  others  who  are  not  of  its  comraiinion,  are  under  obli- 
gation to  receive  and  submit  to  its  decrees,  as  of  divine 
authority.     But  aothing  can  transcend  this  in  error  and  im- 
piety.   It  is  equivalent  to  a  representation  that  God  has 
relinquished  his  station  as  the  ruler  of  the  world,  transferred 
his  throne  to  a  class  of  men,  and  invested  them  with  prero- 
gatives that  can  belong  only  to  him.    It  is  to  deny  his  truth, 
therefore^  his  righteousuess,  and  his  goodness,  and  exhibit 
him  as  surrendering  mankind  to  the  hands  of  beings  who 
can  only  lead  them  to  destruction- 
It  is  false,  because  it  implies  that  God  has  constituted  a 
class  of  mere  creatures,  and  fallen  and  malevolent  creatures, 
the  objects  of  religious  homage,  and  enforced  subjection  to 
their  debasing  and  cruel  rule,  by  the  penalty  of  everlasting 
death. 

It  is  false,  because  God  has  made  no  such  transfer  of  his 
prerogatives  to  the  hierarchies  of  the  church.    It  is  not  only 
without  anthority  from  the  Scriptures,  or  any  other  quarter, 
but  God  expressly  representB  the  arrogation  of  that  author- 
ity over  him  and  the  church  by  the  Romish  priesthood,  as  a 
usurpation  of  hia  rij^ht^,  and  a  detraction  of  liis  name  ;  and  a 
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he  openly  rejected  them,  and  held  that  he  was  his  own  law 
girer  and  deity. 

The  spirit  which  reigns  in  his  volume  is  in  harmony 
with  its  principles.  A  chief  aim  in  it  is  to  deny  and 
caricature  Protestantism,  and  he  indulges  in  the  most 
wanton  and  silly  misrepresentations  of  it,  and  vents  on 
it  the  most  rancorous  malice.  No  indications  appear  of 
remorse  at  the  great  errors  he  has  held,  the  war  he  has 
waged  on  God  and  his  word,  or  the  schemes  by  which  he 
has  endeavored  to  debase  and  demoralize  the  race.  So  far 
fix>m  it,  he  contemplates  his  career  of  lawlessness  with 
pride,  and  justifies  himself  in  his  perpetual  passage  from 
error  to  error,  with  the  pretext  that  he  followed  his  reason, 
the  best  light  he  had.  No  traces  appear  in  his  volume  of 
thorough  learning  in  any  sphere.  He  is  no  biblical  scholar. 
The  Scriptures,  it  is  plain,  have  never  been  carefully 
studied  by  him.  He  has  no  accurate  acquaintance  with 
writers  of  the  early  ages,  nor  with  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
but  little  knowledge  of  books,  generally.  Impatient  of 
investigation,  he  grasps  the  ideas  and  theories  half  under- 
stood of  others,  and  weaves  them  into  the  web  of  his  own 
hasty  speculations ;  and  thence,  though  airy  and  dogmatical, 
he  is  but  a  crude  and  pretentious  smatterer.  Tlie  spectacle 
he  presents  of  self-delusion  is  more  sad  and  portentous  than 
any  other  we  have  ever  beheld. 


Abt.  n. — ^The  Prophetic  Periods  of  the  Apocalypse  and 

Daniel. 

Nearly  all  recent  expositors  of  Daniel  and  John,  whether 
millenarian  or  antimillenarian,  regard  the  times  of  the 
domination  of  the  powers  denoted  by  the  ten-horned  wild 
beast,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  in  sackcloth,  and  the 
wearing  out  of  the  saints  by  the  eleventh  horn  of  the  beast, 
as  to  terminate  not  far  from  the  present  period.  Some 
writers,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  assigned  their  end  with 
great  confidence  to  1843  and  1847,  and  have  not  only  been 
confuted  by  events,  but  have  thrown,  by  their  misjudgment 
and  rashness,  much  discredit  on  the  study  of  the  Prophetic 
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Scriptures*  A  far  greater  nomber  Lave  referred  their  close 
to  1864,  I86C5  1868,  and  others  still  to  ISSO.  Tlie  near  ap- 
proach of  those  periods  renders  it  peculiarly  important  that 
the  ground"  on  which  they  are  held  by  their  advocates  to 
be  the  time  when  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  shall 
end,  should  be  carefully  exaniinedj  and  the  people  of  God 
— ^if  that  view  is  mistaken— ^put  on  their  guard  against  a 
disappointment.  The  defeat  of  a  confident  expectation 
entertained  by  a  large  part  of  the  evangelical  church,  of  the 
fall  of  the  antichristian  powera  in  1864, 1866, 1868,  or  1880, 
would  give  a  dangerous  shock  to  many,  and  drive  them 
into  perplexity,  discouragement,  and  unbelief*  There  are 
several  errors  in  their  constructions  who  fix  on  those  dated, 
which  it  is  important  should  be  corrected. 

L  Some  of  them  found  their  calculations  in  a  measure  00 
passages  which  are  not  symbolical  of  time,  and  have  no 
reference  to  the  present  age  of  the  world.  Thus  Mr.  Faber 
assumes  that  a  prophetic  period  of  seven  times  symbolizing 
2520  years,  is  indicated  in  Daniel  as  the  duration  of  the  four 
great  Gentile  monarchies  represented  by  the  image  and 
the  beasts,  and  makes  tliat  a-'ssumption  the  ba^ila  of  his  pro- 
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ordination  to  J^ovah.  Mr.  Faber's  theory  is  therefore  a 
sheer  invention,  without  authority  from  the  prophecy.  The 
effect  consequently  of  his  asserting  it  with  confidence  and 
giving  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  his  Calendar  of  Prophecy, 
has  been  to  discredit  his  judgment,  and  lead  the  critical 
reader  to  feel  that  without  a  careful  examination  of  his 
grounds,  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  his  constructions. 
The  Bev.  E.  B.  Elliott  also  falls  into  the  same  error,  and 
founds  it  expressly  on  the  seven  times  that  were  the  measure 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  deprivation  of  his  throne  and  reason. 

Erroneous  chronological  calculations  have  also  been  found- 
ed on  the  }K)ur,  and  day,  and  month,  and  year,  Bev.  ix.  IS,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  are  symbols  of  the  duration  of  the 
Turkish  woe.  They,  however,  simply  denote  the  commence- 
ment, or  at  most  the  period  of  the  slaughters,  which  were  to 
be  inflicted  by  the  armies  under  the  command  of  those  de- 
noted by  the  angels.  "  And  the  four  angels  were  loosed, 
who  had  been  prepared  for  the  hour  and  day,  and  month 
and  year,  that  they  might  slay  a  third  of  the  men."  But 
the  slaughters  were  not  commensurate  with  the  woe.  They 
were  chiefly  confined  to  the  four  periods  of  invasion  and 
conquest,  under  the  leaders  denoted  by  the  four  angels.  The 
woe  has  continued  without  intermission  for  eight  centuries. 

11.  Writers  have  fallen  into  important  errore  also  in  re- 
spect to  the  events  which  they  regard  as  determining  the 
commencement  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

Thus,  Mr.  Cunningharae  and  many  others  date  that  period 
from  the  letter  of  Justinian  in  a.d.  533,  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed Pope  John  II.  as  the  head  of  all  the  holy  churches 
and  all  the  holy  priests;  on  the  assumption  that  it  thereby 
conveyed  to  the  Roman  bishop  the  supremacy  which  it 
ascribed  to  him,  and  was  thence  a  delivery  of  the  saints, 
the  times,  and  the  laws  into  his  hands.  But  that  is  a  mis- 
take. The  letter  confers  no  authority  whatever  on  the 
pope ;  nor  do  any  of  its  expressions  imply  that  the  patriarch 
of  Rome  was  held  to  be  the  head  of  the  church  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  his  patriarchate  had  the  precedence  in  rank 
and  honor  of  the  others ;  and  that  harmony  with  it  was  deem- 
ed necessary  in  order  to  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  letter 
relates  exclusively  to  the  churches  of  the  eastern  ernpire^ 
and  the  emperor's  object  in  it  was,  to  make  known  to  the 
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bishop  of  Kooie  on  the  one  hand,  what  the  doctrines  were 
that  were  maintained  in  those  cliiirclie8  by  the  imperial 
.  authority  ;  and  on  the* other,  what  the  heresies  were  that 
were  denounced  and  repressed  by  it,  and  to  ask  of  him  an 
expression  of  concurrence  in  thoee  doctrines  and  measures  j 
not  that  the  pope  had  any  more  authority  over  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  or  the  church  itself,  than  Justinian  himaelf 
had,  but  only  that  the  emperor  might  use  the  pope's  judg- 
ment to  corrol>oriite  his  own,  and  command  theacqiiieecence 
of  his  subjects  in  the  faith  he  wa^  enforcing,* 

Nor  could  Justinian,  had  he  attempted  it,  have  conferred 
any  authority  on  the  pope  over  the  churches  of  the  western 
empire  ;  as  that  empire  was  no  longer  under  his  dominion, 
but  bad  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Goths,     He 
had  not  a  solit^iry  inch  of  territory,  nor  a  subject  in  Italy, 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa^  or  the  kingdoms  west  and  north 
of  the  Alps.  To  have  affected  to  ct>nfer  on  the  pope  authority 
over  the  churches  and  people  of  those  ret^ons,  would  have 
been  an  invasion  of  the  prerogatives  claimed  by  the  west- 
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assent  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Every  other  part  of  the 
western  empire  was  wliolly  independent  of  the  Greeks.  As 
Phocas,  therefore,  had  no  authority  over  the  churches  and 
people  of  the  west,  he  could  not,  had  he  attempted  it,  have 
conferred  on  Boniface  any  right  or  power  over  them.  But 
Phocas  made  no  attempt  to  confer  any  authority  on  the  Ro- 
man pontiflf.  He  only  in  a  letter  written,  as  was  customary, 
in  answer  to  a  notification  of  the  elevation  of  Boniface 
to  the  papal  seat,  stated  and  promised  that  the  title  '^  univer- 
sal" shonld  be  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Eome  alone — ^not  to 
the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  Professus  sit  solum  Koma- 
num  Pontificem  esse  dicendum  (Ecumenicum,  nempe  TJni- 
veisalemEpiscopum ;  Gonstantinopolitanum  nequaquam.  Id 
qnidem  ipsnm  Bonifacium  ab  eo  obtinuissse,  Anastasius 
his  verbis  testatnr.  Hie,  inquit,  obtinuit  apud  Phocam 
Principem,  ut  sedes  Apostolica  beati  Petri  Apostoli,  caput 
est  omninm  Ecclesiarum,  id  est,  Bomana  ecclesia ;  quia 
ecclesia  Constantinopolitana  primam  se  omnium  Ecclesia- 
rum  scribebat.  "He  promised  that  the  Roman  pontiff  alone 
should  be  called  ecumenical,  that  is,  universal  bishop ;  the 
Constantinopolitan  should  not.  The  language  of  Anastasius 
who  relates  it  is,  He  obtained  from  the  emperor  Phocas 
that  the  apostolic  seat,  that  is,  the  Roman  church,  should  be 
the  head  of  all  the  churches,  and  because  the  Constantino- 
politan church  had  claimed  that  title."  But  that  title  was 
not  then  lirst  applied  to  the  Roman  church ;  it  had  been 
claimed  and  assumed  by  the  pontiffs  often  and  long  before. 
The  letter  of  Phocas,  accordingly,  conferred  no  authority,  but 
only  sanctioned  the  exclusive  use  of  a  title  it  had  long  arro- 
gated, and  which  then  meant  little  more  than  that  the  Ro- 
man church  had  the  precedence  in  rank  and  authority  of  all 
others.  It  is  wholly  mistaken,  therefore,  to  regard  the  empe- 
ror's letter  as  a  decree,  delivering  the  saints,  the  times,  and 
the  laws  into  the  pope's  hands,  and  determining  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

in.  Another  important  error  into  which  many  writere 
have  fallen,  is  the  assumption  that-  the  termination  of  the 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  is  to  be  the  epoch  of  Christ's 
second  advent,  and  the  wild  beast's  destruction.  The  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  however,  instead  of  being  the 
measure  of  the  wild  beast's  life,  is  only  the  measure  of  its 
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career  in  the  form  it  assnraed  on  the  fall  of  the  seventh 
head.  End  the  transference  of  tlie  crowns  from  the  head  to 
the  horns*  It  is  the  beast  as  he  roso  from  the  sea,  Kev.  xiii. 
I5  in  its  form  under  the  supremacy  of  the  horns,  or  Gothic 
dynasties,  to  which  power  wm  given  to  act  forty  and  two 
months  and  make  war  with  the  saints  and  overcome  them. 
Ent  after  it  has  fallen  in  that  fornij  it  is  to  rise  again  out  of 
hadesj  in  another  shape,  run  a  short  career  as  a  blasphemer 
and  persecutor  in  alliance  with  the  Roman  church,  and  then 
go  to  perdition.  In  that  last  form  it  is  to  be  under  the  sway 
of  an  eighth  imperial  chief,  and  the  ten  kings  of  that  period 
are  to  be  subordinate  to  that  cliiefj  and  give  tiieir  power  to 
him,  Kev,  xvii.  11,  12.  The  end  of  the  twelve  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  then,  is  not  to  be  the  epoch  of  Christ^s 
comingj  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  wild  beast  It  is 
still  to  subsist  in  a  modiiied  formj  and  make  war  with  the 
Lamb,  to  intercept  him  from  assuming  the  sceptre  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  in  that  impious  attempt  that  it  is  to  perish. 
How  long  its  career  in  that  shape  ia  to  continue,  must  be 
left  to  the  event  to  determine.  It  ia  not  improbably  through 
the  thirty  years  that  are  to  intervene  between  twelve  hun- 
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ity  and  power  to  persecute  dissentients  from  its  faith, 
only  when  the  civil  governments  of  those  kingdoms  refused 
to  tolerate  and  protect  dissentients,  and  made  their  non-sub- 
mission to  the  Roman  church  a  criminal  offence.  Whenever 
the  civil  government  of  any  of  those  kingdoms  has  tolerated 
and  protected  dissent,  then  .the  Catholic  hierarchy  has  lost 
the  power  to  persecute  non-Eomanists  in  that  kingdom. 
The  power  of  the  church  to  persecute  is  thus  derived  wholly 
from  the  civil  governments ;  and  necessarily,  because  the 
civil  government  alone  has  power  over  the  property,  the 
persons,  and  the  life  of  its  subjects.  To  subject  to  a  for- 
feiture of  property,  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  to 
deprive  of  personal  freedom,  to  consign  to  death,  is  the 
prerogative  alone  of  civil  rulers.  By  wh$t  act  was  it,  then, 
that  the  civil  governments  of  the  ten  kingdoms  gave  to  the 
papacy  the  power  to  persecute  the  disciples  of  Christ  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions  ?  By  the  acts  by  which  those 
governments  legalized  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  their  domi- 
nions, gave  it  the  exclusive  right  to  teach,  offer  worship, 
and  administer  discipline,  and  made  dissent  from  it  a  crimi- 
nal offence ;  and  they  were  the  acts  of  the  nationalization 
of  the  Romish  church  in  their  kingdoms,  and  establishment 
of  the  papal  as  the  state  religion.  In  that  legalization  of 
the  Romish  church,  those  governments  assumed,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  it  belonged  to  their  office  to  decide  for  their  sub- 
jects what  religion  they  ought  to  exercise,  and  to  command 
and  constrain  them  to  embrace  and  exercise  that  religion, 
which  was  in  effect  a  claim  that  the  rights  and  laws  of  God 
himself  were  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  could  be  invested 
with  authority,  or  annulled  at  their  will.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  assumed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  of 
their  time,  which  was  in  fact  an  apostasy  from  Christianity 
to  the  homage  of  the  mass,  the  worship  of  images  and 
relics,  and  the  deification  of  saints,  was  the  true  religion, 
and  was  obligatory  on  them  and  their  subjects,  and  that  the 
pope  and  the  hierarchies  of  that  church  were  the  authorized 
expositors  of  its  doctrines  and  duties.  They  held,  accord- 
ingly, that  all  dissent  from  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  that 
church,  and  all  denials  of  the  rights  of  its  priests  to  deter- 
mine, authoritatively,  what  true  religion  is,  and  make  their 
faith  and  will  the  law,  is  a  dissent  from  Christianity  itself, 
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aud  a  denial  of  ita  authority  and  truth,  and  is  a  crime 
justly  and  needfully  panisbed  by  the  civil  law. 

Tlie  inonarctis  of  the  ten  kingdoms  were  led  to  this  arro- 
gation  of  authority  over  Christianity  and  the  faith  and  wor- 
ship of  their  subjects^  by  the  example  of  their  predecessoiB 
the  Eoman  empcrore,  as  is  foreshown,  Rev.  xiii.  2.  The 
dragon  which  was  tb©  gymbol  of  the  rnlers  of  the  Eoman 
empire  down  to  the  fall  of  the  western  throne,  and  of  the 
rulers  of  the  eastern  empire  from  that  time  to  its  overthrow 
by  tlie  Turksj  gave,  it  is  said,  to  the  wild  beast  the  symbol 
of  the  Gothic  rulers  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  '*  its  power  and 
throne^  and  great  authority;"  tb  at  is,  in  the  surrender  by 
the  emperor  of  tbe  we^t  of  his  territories  and  sceptre  to  the 
Gothic  kingSj  he  yielded  and  transferred  to  them  all  the  im- 
agined rights  and  prerogatives  over  his  subjects  which  he 
had  himseli*  asserted  and  exercised;  and  they,  after  his  ex- 
ample, assumed  that  among  them  was  the  right  of  lega- 
lizing the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  enforcing  it  on 
their  suhjecte.  And  this  usurpation  of  authority,  as  was 
foreshown  in  the  same  prophecy,  chap*  xiii*  12,  was  justified 
and  urged  aa  a  duty  by  the  Guliolic  church.    The  two- 
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was  that  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and  in  order  to  give  eflTect 
to  their  teachings  they  wrought  false  miracles,  as  the  pro* 
phecy  foreshows,  chap.  xiii.  13-16,  to  convince  the  rulers 
and  people  that  the  Soman  priesthood  were  the  true  and 
authoritative  ministers  of  Ood,  and  induced  them  to  make 
an  image  to  the  dragon-beast,  infused  a  living  spirit  into 
that  image,  and  caused  that  all  who  would  not  yield  it  im- 
plicit homage  and  submission  should  be  put  to  death.  The 
erection  of  an  image  to  the  first  or  dragon-beast,  denotes 
the  erection  of  the  Catholic  hierarchies  of  the  ten  western 
kingdoms  into  one  federative  hierarchy  with  the  pope  at  its 
head ;  and  the  infusion  of  a  spirit  into  the  image,  and  the 
power  of  speech  by  the  two-horned  beast,  symbolizes  the 
imputation  by  the  priesthood  of  the  Koman  State  to  the 
Catholic  church  at  large  represented  by  the  image,  of  the 
right  and  power  to  determine  the  faith  and  rites  of  the 
people  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  and  give  their  decrees  the 
authority  of  laws ;  while  the  gift  to  the  image  of  the  power 
of  causing  that  all  who  would  not  worship  the  image  should 
be  put  to  death,  signifies  the  attribution  and  gift  to  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Roman  church  of  power  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees by  persecution  and  death.  And  this  prophecy  of  the 
agency  of  the  dragon  and  the  two-horned  beast  has  been 
most  conspicuously  fulfilled.  It  was  because  the  emperors 
of  the  old  Koman  empire  from  Constantino  to  Augustulus 
had  arrogated  the  right  of  legalizing  the  church  and  enforc- 
ing the  doctrines  and  claims  of  its  priesthood  on  their  sub- 
jects, that  that  right  was  assumed  by  the  Gothic  kings,  their 
successors  in  the  west.  The  monarchs  of  the  ten  kingdoms 
simply  usurped  the  power  over  the  church  and  over  religion, 
which  they  regarded  themselves  as  having  gained  from  the 
Eoman  emperors  by  conquest ;  and  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Roman  State,  symbolized  by  the  two-horned  beast,  main- 
tained that  the  rulers  of  the  ancient  empire  had  the  author- 
ity over  Christianity  and  the  church  which  they  arrogated. 
And  the  pope  and  his  agents  induced  the  i\ations  of  the  west 
to  place  their  hierarchies  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  so  as  to  form  them  into  one  vast  organization  with 
the  pope  as  its  chief,  in  much  the  same  way  that  all  the 
subordinate  organizations  of  the  ancient  empire  were  united 
in  one  political  structure  with  the  emperor  as  its  head. 
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And  the  pontiff  taught  thia  great  hierarchy  to  claiin  univer- 
Bal  submission  to  'its  will,  and  to  cause  that  those  who  would 
not  obey  its  behests  should  be  put  to  death.  No  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  Githolic  church  are  more  natorlous  and  in- 
dubitable than  these.  The  popes  began  to  claim  authority 
over  the  whole  Catholic  community  immediately  after  the 
nationalization  of  the  Romish  church  in  Italy  by  the  Lom- 
bards, He  and  his  hierarchy  have  asserted  the  right 
through  all  the  agee  tliat  have  followed  of  dictating  to  the 
nations  their  faith  and  worship,  and  demanding  that  the 
civil  rulers  should  recognise  their  authority  and  enforce 
their  decrees ;  and  they  have  denounced  a  non-compliance 
with  their  will  as  a  capital  crimej  and  used  the  civil  govern- 
ments afl  the  inatruments  of  inflicting  forfeitures,  imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  death  on  their  victims* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  acta  by  which  the  saints 
were  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  papacy^  were  the  acts 
of  the  civil  rulers  by  which  the  Catholic  hierarchies  were 
legalized,  and  the  Uomish  religion  made  the  religion  of  the 
state  ;— ae  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  that  legalization 
and  through  the  concurrence  and  agency  of  the  civil  govern- 
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was  near  the  close  of  the  sixth,  or  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  The  first  monarch  who  embraced  Christianity 
and  nationalized  the  church,  was  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks, 
who  acknowledged  and  legalized  the  Catholics  and  became 
their  patron  in  a.  d.  499.  Others  followed  at  difierent 
periods ;  the  king  of  the  Snevi  in  Gallicia  in  569 ;  the  king 
of  the  Gteths  in  Spain  in  589 ;  the  king  of  the  Lombards, 
who  then  held  the  whole  of  Italy  except  the  territory  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  in  591 ;  and  Ethelbert  of  England, 
the  last  in  the  train,  somewhere  near  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, or  early  in  the  next.  He  was  baptized  in  the  spring 
of  597,  and  in  December  of  that  year  ten  thousand  of  his 
subjects  received  the  rite.  He  did  not,  however,  attempt  by 
authority  to  force  his  people  to  embrace  his  new  faith,  but 
left  them  to  decide  for  themselves. 

In  601,  Pope  Gregory  sent  the  pallium  to  Augustine,  who 
had  been  ordained  bishop,  and  authorized  him  to  institute 
two  bishoprics  in  England  and  twenty-four  diocesan 
bishops ;  and  in  605,  Ethelbert  made  donations  to  Augustine 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  associates,  and  for- 
mally acknowledged  the  pope's  assumed  authority  over  the 
Catholic  church  by  invoking  him  to  excommunicate  who- 
ever should  violate  the  conditions  of  his  gifts.  That  these 
acts  involved  a  nationalization  of  the  church  for  the  time, 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  In  604,  the  king  of  Essex  also 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  and  received  a  bishop  to  his 
capital.  On  the  death,  however,  of  Ethelbert  in  616,  Ead- 
bald,  his  successor,  drove  the  bishop  of  Canterbury  from 
his  kingdom,  and  the  sons  of  the  king  of  Essex,  then  also 
dead,  expelled  the  bishop  from  their  territory  and  threat- 
ened a  reestablishment  of  paganism.  But  ere  the  year 
closed  they  recalled  the  banished  prelates,  and  the  Catholic 
religion  thereafter  maintained  its  position  in  those  king- 
doms, as  the  state  religion.  In  the  same  year  Edwin,  king 
of  Northumberland,  and  a  pagan,  became  the  head  of  the 
Heptarchy.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  ofiered  any 
obstructions  to  the  Catholics  in  the  other  kingdoms ;  and  in 
A.  D.  626  he  embraced  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  from 
that  period  the  Catholic  continued  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
state. 

Within  this  period,  then,  from  a.d.  597  to  626,  there  is 
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no  doubt  the  Catholic  church  was  nationalized  in  England, 
and  we  think  its  most  probable  date  was  602,  when  Augus- 
tine (who  had  been  ordained  a  bishop),  receiving  the  pallium 
from  Gregory,  was  constituted  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  authority  to  institute  another  archbishopric,  and  was 
recognised  by  Ethelbert  in  that  character.  It  is  certain 
that  in  that  year  or  the  next  he  held  a  synod  with  the 
assent  of  the  king,  in  which  he  asserted  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Roman  church  over  the  bishops  and  churches  of  the 
native  Britons,  and  denounced  the  judgments  of  God  on 
them  for  their  refusal  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Ethel- 
bert also  recognised  and  legalized  the  Catholic  church,  by 
enacting  laws  for  the  protection  of  its  property  and  the  pro- 
perty of  its  ministers,  which  indicated  that  he  regarded 
their  rights  as  peculiarly  sacred.* 

The  Saxon  kings  were  the  last  to  embrace  the  Romish 
religion.  On  its  nationalization  in  England,  it  was  esta- 
blished throughout  the  ten  kingdoms.  It  would  not  be  cer- 
tain, however,  if  that  was  the  date  of  its  complete  nationali- 
zation, that  it  was  the  date  also  of  the  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years ;  unless  it  had  begun  to  persecute  immediately 
on  the  delivery  of  the  saints  into  its  hands ;  inasmuch  as 
the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  appear  to  be  tlie  mea- 
sure of  the  persecution  of  the  saints.  Thus  the  witnesses 
are  to  be  in  sackcloth  during  the  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  days  of  their  prophesying ;  which  indicates 
that  they  are  to  be  in  great  humiliation  and  sorrow  from 
the  opposition  of  those  against  whom  they  are  to  testify. 
The  forty  and  two  months  of  the  Gentiles'  treading  the  holy 
city,  are  forty  and  two  months  during  which  they  are  to  as- 
sert and  exercise  an  absolute  dominion  over  it,  to  the  exda- 
sion  of  the  true  worshippers.  The  time,  times,  and  half  a 
time  during  which  the  woman  was  to  be  nourished  in  the 
wilderness,  were  times  in  which  her  safety  depended  on 
her  seclusion  from  the  face  of  the  serpent.  And  the  forty 
and  two  months  during  which  power  was  given  to  the  ten- 
homed  wild  beast  to  act,  appear  to  be  months  in  which 
he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God's  name,  his 
tabernacle,  and  his  redeemed  in  heaven,  and  made  war 

*  Labb«i  Con.  torn.  x.  pp.  461,  499.    Baronii  torn,  viii  pp.  190, 19L 
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with  the  saints.  Rev.  xi.  2,  3  ;  xii.  14 ;  xiii.  5-7.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years  of  the  repression  and  persecution  of  the  saints  dates 
from  the  period  of  the  complete  nationalization  of  the 
church.  Laws  had  several  years  before  been  enacted  iu  a 
number  of  the  kingdoms,  subjecting  those  who  refused  sub- 
mission to  the  priesthood  to  forfeitures  of  property,  and  to 
exile ;  and  the  most  zealous  and  imperious  claims  were  as- 
serted by  Gregory  the  Great  from  his  accession  to  the  papal 
seat,  to  the  submission  of  the  whole  western  church  to  his 
authority,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  made  to  repress 
those  who  were  called  heretics,  and  force  them  to  renounce 
their  peculiar  doctrines  and  worship,  and  yield  obedience  to 
the  Catholic  church.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
wearing  out  of  the  saints  by  the  little  horn,  commenced 
with  their  delivery  into  its  hands  by  the  nationalization  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchies.  What  the  exact  date  of  eitlier 
was,  however,  cannot  be  absolutely  determined.  We  only 
know  that  it  was  probably  the  first  or  second  year  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  that,  at  the  most,  it  can  have  been  but 
a  few  years  later. 

VL  But  what  is  the  relation  of  these  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  days  to  the  twenty-three  hundred  in  Daniel  viii.  14; 
the  time,  times,  and  dividing  of  time  of  Dan.  vii.  25 ;  and 
the  time,  times  and  a  half;  the  twelve  hundred  and  ninety 
days;  and  the  thousand  three-hundred  and  thirty-five  days, 
of  Dan.  xii.  7,  11,  12  ?  It  is  held  by  some  commentators, 
that  the  twenty-three  hundred  days  of  Dan.  viii.  14,  are  to 
terminate  at  the  same  time  as  the  time,  times,  and  a  half, 
and  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  Dan.  xii.  7,  11, 
and  the  forty-two  months  of  Rev.  xiii.  5.  That,  however,  is 
very  far  from  being  certain  or  probable,  as  the  event  with 
which  they  are  to  terminate,  is  not  the  fall  of  the  ten-horn- 
ed beast  in  the  form  in  which  it  rose  from  the  sea.  Rev.  xiii. 
1-6,  but  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  ;  by  which  is  meant 
the  expulsion  of  the  mass  as  the  expiation  for  sin  from  the 
church,  and  the  restoration  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  its  own  pro- 
per place  in  the  faith  of  the  worshippers  of  God.  Others  have 
supposed  that  the  event  denoted  by  the  taking  away  of  the 
daily  sacrifice,  was  the  literal  interception  of  the  daily  sacri- 
fice at  Jerusalem  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  exile 
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of  the  Jews  by  tlie  Romans  in  a.d.  70  ;  and  thence  liave  sup- 
posed that  the  twelve  hundred  and  eixty  years  ended  in  a.d* 
1330,  and  the  twelve  lumdred  and  ninety  in  1360.  But 
that  is  wholly  mistaken,  Tlie  vision  is  symbolic;  and  as 
the  ratn,  the  goat,  and  their  horns,  signify  the  Persian  and 
Greek  powers  and  their  monarchs,  and  the  little  horn  that 
sprang  ont  of  one  of  tlie  four  horns  of  the  goat,  is  the  Eoman 
power  \  so  the  Ifost  of  heaven,  the  sanctuar}-,  the  daily  sacri- 
fice, and  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctnary,  signify  things  dif- 
fering from  themselves.  Tlie  little  horn  is  the  Roman  power 
wluch,  after  eBtablishing  iteelf  in  Macedonia,  extended  its 
conquests  over  the  whole  of  what  had  been  the  eastern  and 
son  them  Grecian  empire.  Tlie  hoet^  or  stars  of  heaven » 
against  which  it  waxed  great  and  cast  them  to  the  grotind, 
denote  the  true  ministers  of  the  Christian  church  :  the  prince 
of  the  host  against  whom  it  magnified  itself  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  his  rights  and  throne  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
head  of  the  redeemed  church ;  the  daily  sacrifice  which  it 
took  away,  symbolized  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the  expia- 
tion of  sin ;  and  its  being  taken  away  denote  its  rejection  by 
the  papacy,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  the  sacrifice 
Jlfjhe  mass;  and.the  f^anctiinrv,  the  place  of  tim  ^^fferincr  of 
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after  that  period.  It  is  indeed  stated,  Dan.  xii.  11,  tliat 
firom  the  time  that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away, 
and  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate  set  up,  there  shall 
be  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  days — that  is,  before 
that  abomination  shall  be  removed  and  the  expiation  sym- 
bolized by  the  daily  sacrifice,  restored.  The  twenty-three 
hundred  days,  therefore,  are  to  terminate  with  the  twelve* 
hundred  and  ninety,  not  with  the  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty. 

It  is  indicated  also,  Dan.  xii.  6,  7,  that  the  end  of  the 
Calamities  and  deliverance  foreshown  to  the  prophet  is  to 
take  place  later  than  the  close  of  the  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  "  And  one  said  to  the  man  clothed  in  linen 
who  was  upon  the  waters  of  the  river.  How  long  shall  it  be 
to  the  end  of  these  wonders  ?  And  I  heard  the  man  clothed 
in  linen  who  was  upon  tlie  waters  of  the  river,  when  he  held 
up  his  right  and  his  left  hand  unto  heaven,  and  swaro  by 
him  that  liveth  for  ever,  that  it  shall  be  for  a  time  times  and 
an  half,  and  when  he  shall  have  accomplished  the  scattering 
(that  is,  ended  the  dispersion)  of  the  holy  people,  all  these 
shall  be  finished."  The  end  is  thus  to  be  not  only  after  the 
close  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years,  but  also  after 
the  dispersion  of  the  Israelites  is  ended ;  that  is,  after  the 
time  for  their  return  has  arrived,  and  they  have  in  a  mea- 
sure re-established  themselves  in  their  ancestral  land.  The 
events,  moreover,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  to  consti- 
tute the  end,  are  to  be  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  destruction 
of  the  wild  beast,  the  deliverance  of  his  people,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  holy  dead.  For  it  is  expressly  predicted 
that  the  time  when  the  power  denoted  by  the  wilful  king, 
Dan.  xi.  45,  who  is  the  same  as  the  imperial  personage  sym- 
bolized by  the  beast  in  his  hist  form,  Rev.  xvii.  11,  comes  to 
his  end,  is  to  be  the  time  when  Michael  the  great  prince,  the 
Messiah,  shall  stand  for  the  Israelites,  and  deliver  them,  and 
many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake  to 
everlasting  life.  It  is  foreshown  also,  Zech.  xiv.  1-5,  that 
the  coming  of  Christ  with  his  saints  is  to  take  place  when 
the  Israelites  shall  have  partially  returned  to  their  national 
land,  and  the  antichristian  armies  shall  attempt  to  drive 
them  again  into  exile;  and  Eev.  xix.  11-25,  tliat  the  de- 
struction of  the  wild  beast  is  to  take  place  at  Christ's  second 
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coming.  Its  destruction  19  accordingly  to  be  at  least  as  late 
as  tlie  close  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  days.  It  19 
to  subsist  therefure  thirty  yearn  (tlie  period  doubtless  follow- 
ing its  emergence  out  of  the  abyss)  after  the  expiration  of 
its  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years. 

The  forty-five  years  that  aro  to  follow,  making  the  thir- 
*teen  hundred  and  thirty-five,  are  probably  to  be  occupied 
in  the  judgment  of  the  livings  the  complete  restoration  of 
the  leraehtes,  and  the  conversion  of  the  nations, 

VII.  From  these  considerations  it  is  apparent  that  the 
exact  date  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  is  not 
known,  nor  consequently  the  time  of  their  termination.  It 
is  clearly  revealed,  however,  that  their  end  is  not  to  be  the 
extinction  of  the  wild  beast  nor  the  coming  of  Christ.  They 
are  to  ho  at  least  thirty  years  later. 

It  is  clear,  alsoj  from  several  prophecies,  JVIatt  xxiv-  36- 
39,  1  Th^s.  V,  3,  2  Peter  Hi,  10,  that  the  day  of  Christ's 
coming  is  not  to  be  certainly  known  until  he  appeam  in  the 
clouds.  The  only  signal  of  his  immediate  approach  is  to  be 
the  darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  fall  of  the  stars,  the 
object  and  effect  of  which  will  be  to  give  his  advent  the 
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the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  Jews,  and  establishment  of 
themselves  in  their  national  land,  will  naturally  impress  all 
who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God  with  the 
feeling  that  the  day  of  Christ's  coming  is  at  hand. 

The  years  that  are  approaching  are  to  be  marked  by 
great  and  extraordinary  occurrences  that  will  awe  and  agi- 
tate the  nations  of  Christendom  in  a  measure  they  have  not 
hitherto  known.  How  soon  that  revolution  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  western  kingdoms,  which  is  denoted  by  the 
descent  of  the  ten-homed  wild  beast  into  the  abyss,  is  to 
take  place,  cannot  be  foreseen.  It  may  be  within  a  few 
years ;  it  may  be  at  the  distance  of  quite  a  number.  When 
it  takes  place,  and  the  beast  rises  in  its  final  form  from  the 
pit,  a  momentous  change  will  be  wrought  in  the  condition 
of  its  subjects.  The  papacy  will  be  restored  to  exclusive 
nationalization ;  persecution  will  be  resumed,  and  an 
attempt  made  either  to  draw  those  who  hold  the  true  faith 
to  apostasy,  or  to  exterminate  them  by  the  sword  :  for  it  is 
expressly  foretold,  that  this  persecution  of  the  witnesses  is 
to  be  by  the  wild  beast  that  ascends  out  of  the  bottomless 
pit — that  is,  hades — in  distinction  from  the  beast  that 
ascends  out  of  the  sea.  Rev.  xi.  7.  The  resurrection  of  the 
martyrs,  and  assumption  to  heaven  at  the  time  foretold,  in 
the  presence  of  vast  multitudes,  will  defeat  that  aim,  and 
carry  a  resistless  conviction  to  millions,  that  they  are  the 
true  worshippers  of  God,  and  that  the  state  church  which 
arraigned  and  martyred  them,  is  a  false  chnrch.  Under 
the  vehement  disgust  and  indignation  which  that  discovery 
is  to  excite,  the  people  are  to  denationalize  the  Catholic 
chnrch,  and  at  a  later  day  strike  her  from  existence. 
Roused  from  their  false  belief  and  lethargy  by  these  great 
events,  and  led  to  search  the  divine  word  afresh,  to  learn 
the  purposes  of  God  respecting  the  world,  and  receive  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christ's  coming  and  reign,  tliey  will 
engage  with  one  heart  in  the  work  of  heralding  his  ap- 
proach to  the  nations  by  proclaiming  to  them  his  gospel, 
and  warning  them  that  the  hour  of  his  judgment  has  come. 
After  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  the  imperial  chief  of  the 
empire  will  institute,  it  is  intimated  in  Dan.  xi.  36-45,  a 
still  worse  form  of  false  religion,  and  will  crush  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ  with  new  persecutions,  and  at  length  make 
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war  on  tlic  Lamb  himself,  by  attempting  to  drive  tlie  Israel- 
ites who  will  have  returned  to  Palestine,  again  Into  exile, 
and  intercepting  him  from  the  establiiahment  of  his  throne 
there.  These  and  other  great  events  that  are  to  attend  them, 
— the  discrimination  of  the  true  worshippers  from  the  false, 
denoted  by  the  sealing  of  the  servants  of  God  ;  the  judg- 
ments which  arc  to  smite  tJje  nations  and  fill  them  witli  ter- 
ror and  despair;  and  the  awful  forms  of  malice  and  impiety 
in  which  the  passions  of  men  are  to  display  themselves,  are 
to  make  the  period  one  of  unexampled  excitement,  agJta- 
tionjUnd  alarm,  bringing  the  trne  worshippers  into  the  most 
intimate  relations  to  God,  and  raising  them  to  eminent 
watchfulnes?j  faith,  love?,  ami  hope,  and  confounding  and 
exasperating  his  enemies,  and  leading  them  to  show  the 
depth  of  their  alienation  and  hostility  by  the  violence  of 
their  efforts  to  crush  his  cause  and  extricate  themselves 
from  his  power. 

In  the  prospect  of  these  fearful  scenes  it  becomes  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  to  take  heed  to  his  counsels,  and  wateh  for 
his  crimint:,  lest  they  be  found  unprepared.  It  is  given  as  a 
distlni^iii-liing  mark  «.f  tlio^e  who  will  then  be  rt^ady   for 
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and  8iich  he  was  among  the  Jews.  Josephus,  the  historian, 
forty  years  afterwards  speaks  of  him  much  in  the  same  way 
(Antiq.  xviii.  c.  5,  §  2). 

He  was  also  a  very  extraordinary  character,  in  whatever 
view  we  consider  him.  His  conception  was  announced  by 
the  angel  Gabriel  (Luke  i.  13-19).  It  was  miraculous,  or 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  (Luke  i.  7-18),  as  truly 
BO  as  was  Isaac's  (Rom.  iii.  19).  His  name  (John)  which 
signifies  gmce^  favor ^  was  divinely  appointed  (Luke  i.  13), 
though  not  prophesied  of.  His  manner  of  life  was  peculiar ; 
he  dwelt  in  the  deserts,  until  the  day  of  his  showing  unto 
Israel  at  Bethabara,  near  the  banks  of  Jordan  (Luke  i. 
80 ;  Matt.  xi.  18 ;  John  i.  28 ;  iii.  23).  His  ministry  was 
closed  by  his  imprisonment — his  imprisonment  by  his  death. 
He  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  his  birth  (Luke  i. 
13),  and  performed  his  oflSce  with  the  spirit  and  power  of 
Elias  (Luke  i.  17),  although  he  was  notElias  in  peraon  (John 
L  18),  as  the  name  given  him  was  designed  to  indicate.  His 
mission  and  ministry  were  foretold  (Isaiah  xl.  3  ;  Matt.  iii.  1 ; 
Mark  i.  2  ;  Matt.  xi.  10),  but  not  under  any  name  ;  as  was 
that  of  Cyrus  (Isaiah  xlv.  1),  and"  that  of  Elijah  (Mai.  iv. 
5).  His  mission  was  divine  (  John  i.  6,  33  ;  Matt.  xxi.  25), 
yet  did  he  not  use  the  style  of  thei)rophets,  "Tims  saith  the 
Lord."  The  authentication  of  his  mission  and  oflBce  was  so 
complete,  that  the  common  people  would  not  permit  even 
their  rulers  to  call  it  in  question  (Matt.  xxi.  26).  The  masses 
of  the  people  thronged  his  ministry,  and  submitted  to  his 
baptism,  and  mused  in  their  hearts  whether  he  were  not  the 
Christ  (Matt  iii.  5 ;  Luke  iii.  15, 21).  Yet  he  performed  no 
miracle  (John  x.  41).  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  com- 
mon people  received  him  as  a  prophet,  but  not  as  Elias, 
while  the  learned  rejected  him  as  one  possessed  by  the 
devil  (Matt.  xi.  18).  His  ministry  #as  limited  to  the  circum- 
cision, as  was  the  personal  ministry  of  our  Lord  (Rom.  xv. 
8 ;  Matt.  xv.  24).  Very  little  has  been  recorded  of  it,  and 
nothing  separately,  but  only  in  connexion  with  the  personal 
ministry  of  the  Lord. 

But  whence  did  he  derive  his  cognomination.  Baptist  ? 
It  was  not  said  to  Zacharias  that  he  should  bo  so  called,  or 
that  he  should  baptize  the  nation  (Luke  i.  13).  It  was  not 
given  him  at  his  circumcision  (Luke  i.  60-G3).    Luke  de- 
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scribes  him  r3  John  the  son  of  Zacii  arias  (iiL  2) ;  yet  the  ad- 
ditian  ^vas  commonly  atid  properly  made.  Herod  &o  called 
hiiD  (Matt,  xiv,  2),  John's  disciples  also  (Loke  vii.  20),  and 
our  Lord  himself  (Luke  vii.  33;  Matt  x,  11  and  1:^,  See 
also  xivp  8  ;  ^tvii.  13  ;  Mark  vii.  24,  25  ;  viii.  28  ;  Luke  vii, 
2S ;  ix.  19).  John  says  of  himself  that  he  vrm  sent  to  bap- 
tize (John  i.  33),  though  we  know  he  preached  also,  and 
with  great  power  (Luke  i.  17  ;  iii*  15).  Tliese  were,  how- 
ever, distinct  functions  (1  Cor,  i.  17),  and  with  John  preach* 
int;  wais  suburdinate;  baptizing  the  chief  fsinction.  This  is^ 
perhaps,  one  reason  why  our  Lord  said  he  w^as  more  than  a 
prophet* 

The  explanation  probably  is  this:  John  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  new  dispensation,  the  near  approach  of  which 
he  announced;  and  his  ministry  was  appointed  to  introduce 
it.  ^ow  baptism  J  or  its  equivalent,  has  hitherto  introduced 
every  economy  of  the  divine  goverament  since  the  fall  of 
man.  Thus,  Koah  was  introduced  through  water  by  means 
of  an  ark  into  a  new  economy  j  in  fact,  into  a  new  world ; 
and  in  thia  event  the  apostle  Peter  finds  the  equivalent  for 
baptism  (1  Peter  iii*  20,  21).  Moses  brought  Israel  into 
now  covenant  relations  with  God,  by  what  Paul  culls  a 
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cite  the  very  notable  prophecy  in  Mai.  iv.  Sj^concerning  the 
mission  of  Elijali,  as  having  reference  to  the  person  of  John. 
Bat  the  common  opinion  of  Protestant  commentators  of  the 
last  two  centuries  is,  that  all  these  prophecies  were  fulfilled 
by  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist.  Augustine,  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  and,  the  early  Christian  writers,  on  the  contrary, 
generally  held  that  the  last  of  these  prophecies  (Mai.  iv.  5) 
is  yet  unfulfilled.  As  the  point  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  its  bearings  on  the  interpretation  of  other  Scriptures, 
it  deserves  a  careful  investigation.  With  a  view  to  this 
question,  several  distinctions,  besides  that  above  suggested, 
should  be  carefully  considered.  We  notice  them  in  this 
place  very  briefly,  because  they  will  occur  in  connexion 
with  other  texts. 

(1.)  John  was  not  Elias  in  person  (John  i.  21).     He  came 
during  the  continuance  of  the  legal  economy.     His  mission 
was  unsuccessful.    He  did  not  restore  all  things  (Matt.  xvii. 
11,  Acts  iii.  21).    Tlie  Jews  nationally  rejected  the  Lord 
Jesus)\and  for  that  sin  were  destroyed  as  a  nation,  and  scat- 
tered among  the  Gentiles.     The  restitution  of  all  things  is 
still  future,  Acts  iii.  21.     But  the  prophecy  (Mai.  iv.  5)  fore- 
tells that  the  mission  of  Elijah  will  be  successful.     "  He   f 
shall  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,"  &c.,','p-- 
otherwise  the  Lord  will  smite  the  earth  with  a  second  curse 
(Mai.  iv.  6,  Matt.  xvii.  11).    While  the  legal  economy  lasted, 
and  before  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  Christ,  the  mission  of  Elijah  would 
have  been  premature,  because,  owing  to  the  depravity  of /|*     ; ' 
human  nature,  it  would  infallibly  have  been  unsuccessful,  , 
as  John's  ministry  proved;    and  so  this  prophecy  would- 
have  failed.^^^^ut  when  Elijah  comes,  it  will  not  be  in  his  . 
own  spirit  and  power  ^  but  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  God 
the  Lord,  as  his  name  imports,  whose  influences  have  been 
secured  by  the  work  of  Christ, 
il    (2.)  Although  John  the  Baptist  was  not  Elijah  in  person,     /'i  * 
yet  he  was  equal  to  Elijah  (Matt,  xi.)  11.^    He  went  forth  to  ^    • 
the  people  in  all  the  energy  and  power  of  Elijah  (Luke  i.  17). 
He  was  therefore  (in  his  oflice  and  functions)  the  Elijah  of 
the  legal  economy,  and  was  raised  up  especially  to  fulfil  the    A  j 
office  of  Elijah  at  that  time — that  is,  to  do  all  that  Elijah  \ 
himself  could  have  done  towards  preparing  the  way  of  the 
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Lord|  had  he  teen  eent  to  Israel  at  that  time  in  person. 
John  would  have  been  the  Elijah  foretold^  if  the  people  had 
received  him  (Matt.  xi.  14).  Bnt  it  was  Tiot  more  Impossi- 
ble fir  John  to  be  Elijah  in  person,  than  it  was  for  the  Jews 
to  receive  him  with  the  obedience  of  faith  (Jen  xiii.  23; 
Isa.  liv,  13;  John  vi,  44,  45). 

(3,)  John  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  as  well  as  Elijah^ 
but  not  of  the  sume  prophecies.  John  was  not  prophesied 
of  by  name,  but  only  by  description ;  as  a  voice  crying  iti  the 
wihlerness  (Isa.  xl.  3),  or  as  a  messenger  sent  before  the  face 
of  the  l^ord,  to  prepare  h\H  way  (Mai.  iii.  1).  Elijah  was 
propliesied  of  by  name,  and  his  mission  and  the  successful 
result  of  it  expressly  foretold, 

(4.)  Both,  however,  were  prophesied  of,  as  ministers  of 
the  circumcision,  Eotli  were  to  be  sent  to  a  people  dwell- 
ing together  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  not  to  that  people,  as 
they  now  are,  scattered  abroad  among  the  nations.  It  is 
implied  therefore  in  tlie  prophecy  of  the  future  coming  of 
Elijal:,  that  Israel  shall  yet  ho  restored  to  their  land  and  be 
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(Josh.  iv.  4,  7,  20,  23).  But  Joshua,  as  well  as  John  the 
Baptist,  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  forerunner  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  He  was  also  a  type  of  him.  By  taking  the  people 
throngh  Jordan  Joshua  did  not  introduce  them  into  the 
promised  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  he  prefigured  by 
this  act  that  which  Jesus — (the  Prince  who  appeared  to 
Joshua,  V.  18,  14,  15) — now  at  the  close  of  that  economy 
had  come  to  perform  (Luke  i.  68-75),  by  actually  bestowing 
upon  Israel  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom  of  which  the 
promised  land  was  a  type. 

There  may  also  be  something  significant  in  the  place 
where  John  baptized.  If  it  be  inquired  why  John  baptized 
in  Jordan  rather  than  in  any  other  stream,  may  we  not  an- 
swer that  both  Jordan  and  Canaan  were  types  of  heavenly 
things,  and  that  John,  as  the  baptizer  of  Israel  in  Jordan, 
performed  an  oflice  which  Joshua  could  not,  because  the 
time  appointed  for  it  had  not  come  ?  This  answer,  if  well 
founded,  suggests  the  further  observation  that  Jolin's  minis- 
try of  baptism  was,  so  to  speak,  supplementary  to  Joshua's  in 
conducting  the  people  through  Jordan,  and  that  the  func- 
tions of  both  Joshua  and  John  must  be  combined,  in  order  to 
make  up  what  was  included  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
ministry  of  Moses.*  John  the  Baptist  performed  no  miracle, 
but  Joshua  and  Jesus  did.  Neither  Joshua  nor  Jesus  bap- 
tized the  people,  though  they  were  themselves  baptized. 
We  do  not  read  that  John  the  Baptist  was  baptized  by 
Jesus  or  by  any  other,  although  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  his  birth  (Luke  i.  15). 

Matt.  iii.  11.  "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  " — 
in  order  to — "repentance:  but  he  that  cometh  after  me 
....  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  [with] 
fire,"  Luke  iii.  16. 

John  was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision.  His  mission, 
like  that  of  Isaiah,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  other 
prophets,  was  to  the  *'  House  of  Israel,"  or  rather  to  the 
"House  of  Judah."     His  baptism  was  appointed  for  the 

*  Quod  Moees  nequivit,  Joshua  fecit ;  quod  Joshua  non  facere  potuit  (in- 
troducere  in  eoclestem  requiem)  Jesus  ef&cit  solus.  Joshua  fluentum  dirimit, 
tquas  dinecat  sed  Dei  manu : — Jesus.  . . .  propria  potentid,  mari,  yeuto,  iluo- 
tibns  imperat  Area  foederis  in  aquis  stans,  omnibus  Israelitarum  securum 
trtnsitom  praboit :  Jesus  in  Jordane  stans,  coelum  aperuit,  etc — /.  H.  Mem*, 
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whole  people, and  his  preaching  wasaddrcssed  to  all  (Actsxiii. 
24;  Lukeiii.  IS,  21).  IVe  are  to  understand  "you,"  there- 
fore, in  this  enlarged  or  national  sense.  "I  baptize  j^ou*' 
Israel,  or  house  of  Israel,  "with  water,"  &e.  In  the  same 
enlarged  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  word  "j^ou  "  in  the 
la«t  clause,  "lie  shall  baptize  you  "  0  liouse  of  Israel  "  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,"— not  you  phariseea  and  saddiiceesj 

One  object  of  John  was,  to  state  a  contrast  between  the 
baptism  whieli  he  administered  and  that  which  should  after- 
wards he  administered  hy  him  whom  he  preceded.  It  is 
impliet]  also,  that  his  baptism  would  be  ineffectual  to  secure 
their  national  repentance.  They — that  is  the  nation — 
needed,  and  at  some  time  allterwards  should  receive,  a 
baptism  of  divine  power,  which  should  be  effectual,  Acta  v. 
31.  The  last  clause  is  therefore  prophetical  and  as  yet  un* 
fnlfillcd,  Tlie  nation  has  never  yet  been  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  A  long  interval  had  been  laid  in  the  divine 
plan  between  John's  day  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  pro- 
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the  other  hand,  had  respect  to  the  church  which  is  to  he 
taken  out  of  all  nations,  Acts  xv.  14.  It  looks  forward  to 
the  end  of  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  among  all  nations, 
and  the  completion  of  the  elect  body  of  Christ.  Tliere  it 
terminates.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  was  appointed  to  show  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he 
came  (1  Cor.  xi.  26).  The  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
gathering  of  the  church  unto  him,  will  supersede  both,  as 
his  first  coming  superaeded  tlie  institution  of  the  passover. 
So  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  our  Lord  pro- 
mised to  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  his  final  ascension  (Acts  i. 
4),  had  the  church  in  view.  (See  note  on  Acts  i.  5,  and 
Mark  xvi.  15,  16,  Acts  ii.  2-A.)  The  baptism  which  John 
promised  to  the  whole  nation,  the  Lord  actually  bestowed 
on  a  few,  who  received  him,  but  withheld  it  at  that  time 
from  the  masses,  who  rejected  him,  though  he  will  yet  fulfil 
the  promise  on  all  Israel  in  its  amplest  sense  (Kom.  xi.  29), 
when  the  times  appointed  to  the  Gentiles  shall  have  been 
fulfilled  (Horn.  xi.  25,  27). 

The  fall  of  Israel  gave  occasion  to  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  xi.  11),  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  consequent  postpone- 
ment of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  and  the  baptism 
of  Israel  as  a  nation  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  so  that  the  present 
dispensation  for  the  building  of  the  church  is  intercalated, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  between  the  baptism  of  the  nation 
by  John  with  water,  and  the  promised  baptism  of  the  na- 
tion, by  Christ  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Besides  this  difference  in  the  times  and  persons  to  which 
the  baptism  of  John  and  that  appointed  by  our  Lord  relate, 
there  is  another,  too  important  to  be  passed  without  notice. 
The  baptism  of  John  was  ineff*ectual,  because  it  was  not 
attended  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence.  Indeed,  the  pro- 
mise of  a  future  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  implied  a 
negative  of  his  present  influence.  But  the  baptism  with 
water  appointed  by  Christ  after  his  resurrection  will  be 
made  effectual  upon  the  elect  by  the  accompanying  ener- 
gies of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  that  although  the  baptism  of 
John  was  ineffectual  to  prepare  Israel  for  the  ji/i'st  coming 
of  Christ,  the  latter  will  be  effectual  to  prepare  the  elect 
church  for  his  second  coming.    This  great  object,  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  cluircli,  having  teen  accomplished  through 
the  Lord's  death,  resiirrection,  and  ascension,  he  will,  at  bis 
eeeond  coming,  baptise  the  bodim  of  his  elect,  both  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  thei*eby  transfonu- 
ing  them  into  boilies  of  glory  like  his  own  (Philip,  iii.  20,  91) 
— their  souk  having  already  been  baptized  with  the  Renew- 
ing influences  of  the  Spirit.     He  will,  at  the  same  time,  also 
baptize  the  amiU  of  his  restored  people  Israel  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  he  did  the  t^velve  apastles  on  the  Pentecost  after 
liis  ii^eension,  thereby  converting  them  univemally  into  an 
eminently  holy  people.     And  the  Spirit  will  also,  at  the 
same  epoch,  to  complete  i\\t  restitntion  of  all  things,  move, 
as  he  did  at  the  beginning,  over  the  face  of  physical  nature 
(Gen.  L  2),  delivering  {tm  jcorf^w)  tlie  earth  itself  and  its  fur- 
niture of  ci-eaturcs  from  the  bondage  to  which  the  Creator 
subjected  them  by  reason  of  sin  (liom.  viii<  20,  21).     Vastj 
and  very  various  then,  will  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  bringing  about  this  mighty  change  of  the  Divine  admi- 
nistration, dependent  upon  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord 
to  fulfil  this  prediction  of  John  the  Baptist, 
It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  our  Lord  ]>romised  the 

■ 
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list  predicted.  Tliey  may  be  regarded  as  emblems  or 
visible  signs  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  presence,  designed  to  con- 
vince the  apostles,  and  those  who  saw  them,  of  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Savionr's  promise  to  send  the  Comforter  to  them 
(John  xvi.  7).  In  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  his  kinsmen 
(Acts  X.  24),  the  Holy  Spirit  also  descended  visibly: 
the  object  of  the  visible  demonstration  being  to  teach  the 
apostles  God's  purpose  to  admit  Gentiles  into  the  church, 
and  so  Peter  considered  it  (Acts  x.  47).  In  the  case  of  tlie 
apostles,  they  were  tokens  or  badges  of  authority  which 
none  could  dispute,  and  as  such  were  important  means  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  church.  We  do  not  read  that 
the  apostles,  except  Paul  (Acts  ix.  19),  were  baptized  with 
water  (unless  with  the  baptism  of  John),  either  before  or  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost — the  symbol  of  water  in  baptism  hav- 
ing been  designedly  supplied,  it  may  be,  by  more  impressive 
emblems  of  the  Spirit's  presence  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

Matt.  iii.  12 :  "  Whose  fan  (is)  in  liis  hand,  and  ho  will 
thoroughly  purge  his  floor  and  gather  the  wheat  into  the 
garner,  but  he  will  bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable 
fire."'     Luke  iii.  17. 

Tliis  veree,  if  not  exegetical  of  the  preceding,  should  be 
interpreted  in  connexion  with  its  last  clause.  It  is  predictive 
of  God's  dealings  with  Israel  after  their  restoration,  prepa- 
ratory to  their  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  or,  it  may  be, 
in  connexion  with  it.  Ezekiel  (chap.  xx.  38)  foretells 
that  God  will  purge  out  from  among  the  house  of  Israel 
rebels  and  transgressors  (see  vs.  33-40),  and  there  are  other 
similar  prophecies.  (See  Deut.  xviii.  15-19,  Acts  iii.  23, 
and  note  on  that  verse.)  Tlie  language  is  figurative,  taken 
from  husbandry.  The  same  figure  is  made  the  ground- 
work of  the  parable  of  the  tares  (Matt.  xiii.  30,  40,  41), 
although  the  parable  has  a  wider  scope  than  this  verse.  It 
is  implied  in  the  language  of  John,  that  the  acts  of  purging 
of  the  floor  and  the  separating  of  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
are  to  be  performed  at  the  time  of  tlie  harvest^  which,  in  tlie 
parable  of  the  tares,  is  declared  to  be  the  end  of  the  world 
(Matt.  xiii.  39,)  that  is  (tou  aiwvo^ )  of  this  dispensation  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  no  reason  is  perceived 
why  the  same  symbol,  "  harvest,"  should  be  used  to  denote 
different,  even  remote  epochs.     Some  of  the  arguments 
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under  tlie  last  vei'ee  might  here  he  repeated,  but  we  add 

under  this  head  oiil^^  that  both  Mark  and  John  omit  this 
verse,  and  the  last  two  word&,  ^Svith  fire,"  of  the  preceding 
verse.  Tlie  reat^f^n  may  be  tbat  the  matter  excliisi%"ely 
concerned  Israel,  and  was  not  of  so  mneh  importance  to 
Gentile  Christians,  for  whom  chiefly  they  wrote.  These 
observationB  snggeet  our  next  remark :  The  words  "  with 
lira-  or  baptism  with  fire,  denote  puntshmtmL  Tlie  mean- 
ing may  be  thns  expressed:  "Ho"  (the  Messiah),  at  his 
second  appearing  to  jouj  O  house  of  Israel,  after  your  final 
restoration  (Ezek*  xx.  33  et  seq,),  shall  baptize  (consume) 
and  utterly  destroy*  those  of  you  who  still  continue  to  be 
rebels  and  tran&gressors  against  him  with  fire  (s^ee  note  on 
Acta  iii,  22, 23) ;  while  those  who  repent  and  are  iucltned  to 
obey  his  voice  he  will  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This 
interpretation  ia  borne  out  by  the  last  clause,gf  the  twelfth 
verae.  The  chqf'  denotes  those  whom  the  Lord  will  reject 
and  cut  off  from  the  people,  and  the  burning  of  thu  chaff 
with  unquenchaUe  fire  denotei^  their  sudden  and  utter  de- 
struction. To  this  extent,  at  least,  the  twelfth  appears  to  be 
ejtegetical  of  the  cleventii  verse. 
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to  several  objections  besides  those  implied  in  the  foregoing 
remarks. 

The  apostles  were  not  baptized  with  fire  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  3).  The  parted  tongues  which  sat  upon 
tliem  were  not  fire,  though  they  had  the  appearance  of  fire. 
Kor  was  any  considerable  part  of  the  nation  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  The  great  body  not  only  remained  obdu- 
rate and  rebellious,  but  became  worse  and  worse,  till  they 
were  destroyed  as  a  nation.  Yet  dreadful  as  were  the 
divine  judgments  there  was  mercy  mingled  with  them. 
The  people  were  scattered,  yet  preserved  as  a  race.  They 
are  probably  now,«and  for  ages  past  have  been,  as  numerous 
as  they  were  then.  These  events  do  not  come  up  to  or  cor- 
respond with  the  language  of  the  twelfth  verse.  The 
thorongh  purging  of  the  floor,  the  gathering  of  the  wheat 
into  the  store-house,  and  the  burning  of  the  chaff  (the 
wicked)  with  unquenchable  fire,  denote  decisive  and  final 
action,  not  corrective  punishments  (to ;,be  followed  by  another 
trial)  such  as  the  prophets  predict  (Ezek.  xx.  35-38,  xxxviii., 
MaL  iv.,  Zech.  xiii.  8,  9,  xiv.,  iii.  9,  Jerem.  xxxiii.  8,  Is.  iv. 
3,  4,  20,  21,  Joel  ii.  iii.). 

Tlie  interpolation  of  the  word  r>,  by  the  translators,  has 
probably  given  occasion  to  the  common  interpretation.  Re- 
taining this  word,  however,  the  language  is  parabolical ; 
and  in  parables  the  time  of  the  action  represented  does  not 
depend  upon  the  grammatical  tenses  employed  in  their  con- 
struction.* 

Matthew  iii.  14.  "  But  John  forbade  him  saying,  I  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  ?"  or, 
"  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  thou  comest  to  me." 

When  we  consider  that  John  was  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  his  birth  (Luke  i.  15),  that  his  mind  and  affee- 

•  The  phrase  (•*  rd  wriov  Iv  ry  ;^«if)l  avToi)  is  an  example  of  the  nominative 
ahtolute.  The  noon  has  no  finite  verb  in  the  original,  and  should  have  none 
in  the  translation.  The  writer  or  speaker  appears  to  have  cut  short  the  con- 
struction first  intended,  and  adopted  another.  Many  exsroples  of  this  sort 
occur  in  the  New  Testament  Tliey  are  characteristic  of  impassioned  dis. 
eoune.  The  connexion  and  the  sense  may  be  expressed  thus :  "  I  indeed 
baptiie  yoa  with  water,  but  the  days  are  coming  when  Messiah  shall  baptize 
you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire.  At  that  time  going  forth,  with  his  fan  in 
hand,  aa  the  hoabandman  does,  in  the  time  of  harvest,  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  hit  ikxyr,**  eto. 
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tions  were  renewed,  and  bis  whole  spiritual  nature  fitted  for 
the  eminent  services  for  which  he  had  been  raised  up,  we 
naturally  inquire  in  what  sense  he  needed  baptism.  A 
holier  man  than  he  lisd  never  lived ,  for  holiness  in  the 
divine  regard,  is  an  indispensable  element  of  greatness  (Matt 
si-  11)-  Even  the  apostles  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  it  is 
probable,  were  not  so  fully  nor  so  constantly  possessed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  w^as  John*  What  further  need  then  had 
John  to  be  baptized  of  any  ?  Are  these  words  anything 
more  than  an  expression  of  tlie  humble  sense  this  eminently 
holy  man  entertained  of  himself  in  comparison  with  the 
august  Being  who  stood  before  him  ?  T^o  apprehend  they 
are-  Tli©  words  (=7^  y^^la^  ix"^)  "  I  have  need,"  denote  a 
real  necessity ;  and  if  they  were  uttered  by  the  promptings 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  hini,  we  must  interpret  thera  in 
a  sense  commensurate  with  the  Spirit's  work-  Accord* 
iogly,  we  understand  them  not  only  of  sometliing  which 
John  then  had  not,  but  of  something  which  he  could  only 
receive  through  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  Kow  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed,  that  John  had  all  which  the  Holy  Ghost  haa 
ever  done  or  ever  will  do  for  anr  man  in  this  life  in  the 
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baptize  thee.  In  this  manner  it  is  appointed  nnto  vs  to  ful- 
fil all  righteonsnesB"  (see  note  on  Matt  iii.  15,  Journal,  vol. 
vii.  385,  386), 

If  we  reflect  that  the  Lord  was  speaking  to  one  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  (and  therefore  able  to  comprehend 
his  meaning),  about  a  mystery  of  redemption,  not  under- 
stood by  this  eminently  gifted  man  before,  we  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  tlie  sense  in  which  these  verses  are  commonly 
interpreted,  tsXh  far  short  of  their  true  intent  and  meaning. 

Matthew  iii.  17.    (See  Note,  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  384.) 

Lnke  i.  17.  "  And  he*  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  Elias,  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just,  to 
make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord." 

lliese  words  are  a  part  of  the  message  sent  by  the  angel 
Gabriel  to  Zacharias.  They  are  not  a  quotation  from  any  of 
the  prophets,  but  something  new,  which  the  angel  was  sent 
especially  to  make  known  to  the  devout  priest  (vs.  19). 
That  the  promised  son  was  not  to  be  Elijah  is  apparent,  not 
only  from  the  name  by  which  he  was  to  be  called,  but  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  promise  itself  (vs.  13) ;  and  so 
Zacharias  understood  it  (vs.  18).  To  denote  the  energy  of 
his  character  and  ministry,  the  angel  was  bid  to  say,  "  he 
shall  go  before  the  Lord  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias^^ 
which  necessarily  implies  that  he  should  have  power  to  do 
all  that  Elias  himself  could  do,  to  make  ready  a  people  pre- 
pared for  the  Lord.  The  angel  did  not  declare  the?*  result 
of  his  ministry,  but  only  \!i^^ purpose  of  it  We  know  that 
it  failed.  The  nation  rejected  the  Lord,  and  for  that 
reason  were  rejected  by  him  for  a  season.  Hence,  we  may 
safely  infer,  that  the  words  of  Malachi  (iv.  5,  6)  remain  to 
be  fulfilled  :— ''  He,"  viz.  Elijah,"  shall  turn  the  liearts  of  the 
fathers  to  tlie  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the 
fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse."  The 
consequence  of  Elijah's  failure  is  expressed  in  terms*  which 
indicate  God's  purpose  to  prevent  it. 

*  Jahn  Bays  od  this  verse  *'  *\g  {ne)  Don  tantum  est  negativum,  prohibit!^ 
Tum,  dissnasorium  et  dubitativum,  sed  notat  etiam  consilium  prsecavendi.  etsi 
dein,  conditione  non  posiU,  reapse  consequitur,  quod  prsecavere  debebat,  ut 
loeof  nosier  prorsus  parallelus  Hos.  il  5  docet :  Confer  et  Gen.  iii.  8  ;.  xi.  i; 
,  zszriii.  19 ;  Prov.  ix.  8 ;  zzvL  4. 
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Although  tliG  prophet  does  not  intimate  what  those  pre- 
ventive means  would  be»  we  know  that  they  were  to  be  the 
new  creatinf;^  energies  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Cliristj  wliicli  was  accompliebed  through  the  sin 
of  the  people,  to  whom  Jobn  was  sent  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias.  Indeed,  the  purpose  of  redemption  is  so 
connected  with  tbc  national  salvation  of  Israel,  by  God^d 
covenant  with  Abraham  and  David,  that  we  are  authorized 
by  his  own  word^  to  say  that  the  one  can  fail  as  soon  as  the 
other  (Deut>  xxxii,  8 ;  Jerem.  xxxi.  35-37  ;  xxxiii,  20«26), 
It  \b  impossible  to  find  a  stronger  fissurance  that  God  will 
not  annihilate  the  earth  by  a  second  curse,  than  he  Isas 
given  in  regard  to  the  perpetuity  and  stability  of  his  cove- 
nant vi'ith  David.  Tlie  ministry  of  Elijah  therefore  catmot 
ii\\\ ;  although  Jolm's  ministry  could  be  allowed  to  fail  of 
it5  designed  end,  because  God  had  ulterior  purposes  to  ac- 
complish, wliicb,  until  after  the  death  of  Christ,  were  ob- 
scurely revealed. 

But  whether  we  are  to  understand  the  prophet  to  signify 
that  Elias  will  be  sent  inpermn  before  the  second  coming 
of  the  Lord,  is,  perhaps,  not  clear.    The  Jews  of  John's  day 
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30).  In  knowledge  as  well  as  in  holiness  then,  he  was  greatly 
in  advance  of  the  apostles,  when  they  were  first  commissioned 
to  preach  the  kingdom  (Matt.  x.  1-7).  It  was  not  a  part  of 
their  commission  to  preach  repentance  bnt  only  tTveJcingdom 
(Matt  X.  7),  and  although  power  was  given  them  to  work 
miracles,  they  were  not  qualified  as  teachers  to  instruct  the 
people.  One  of  them  was  a  wicked  man,  and  yet  he  re- 
ceived the  same  power  to  work  miracles  as  the  others  (John 
vL  70 ;  Matt,  xviii.  3).  They  were  commanded  to  observe 
those  who  sat  in  Moses's  seat  (Matt.,  xxiii.  1-3).  Not  so 
John  the  Baptist  He  asserted  his  prerogative  to  command 
and  teach  all,  rulers  and  people  alike  (Matt.  iii.  7-12 ;  Luke 
iii.  7-18).  He  was  God's  messenger  to  the  nation ;  a  preacher 
of  repentance,  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom,  having  divine 
authority  to  command  all  to  come  to  his  baptism,  from  the 
Chief  Priest  to  the  lowest  of  the  people  (Matt.  xxi.  31,  32). 
A  greater  than  he  of  the  sons  of  men  had  never  appeared, 
and  none  greater  than  he  will  ever  appear  till  all  things  shall 
be  restored,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come  (see  note 
on  Acts  iii.  22,  23).  Then  the  least  of  God's  restored  people 
Israel — for  such  we  suppose  to  be  the  Saviour's  meaning  in 
Matt.  xi.  11 — being  made  perfectly  holy,  will  be  greater  in 
knowledge  and  power,  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  manhood 
than  John  ;  and,  consequently,  greater  than  any  other  mere 
man  since  the  fall ;  while  the  least  of  the  glorified  saints 
will  be  exalted  to  a  far  more  exceeding  glory  than  Israel  in 
the  flesh. 

We  should  greatly  underrate  the  dignity  of  John  were 
we  to  suppose  he  was  inferior  in  grace  or  divine  knowledge 
to  the  chiefest  of  the  apostles  even  after  they  received  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Saviour  joins  John  with 
himself  as  in  some  sense  a  co-worker  with  him  in  fulfilling 
all  righteousness  (Matt.  iii.  15),  which  shows  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  John's  character  and  office.  The  apostles  indeed 
were  endowed  with  different  powers,  suited  to  the  diff*erent 
offices  they  were  appointed  to  fill.  They  were  inspired  to 
foretell  things  concerning  the  church  which  did  not  belong 
to  John's  office  of  forerunner.  They  could  also  perform 
miracles,  although  it  was  hot  in  this  that  their  greatness  con- 
sisted (Lnke  x.  20) ;  but  that  John  understood  the  mystery 
of  redemption  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  foresaw 
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the  uusuccessfal  lesue  of  his  own  ministry,  ia  plain  from  his 
own  words  (John  i,  29,  36,  iii,  SO). 

These  passages  touching  the  character  and  office  of  John 
are  important  (although  be  was  exclusively  a  minister  of 
the  circumcision,  and  his  ministry  fell  witliin  the  old  econo- 
my), because  erroneous  opinions  on  tliese  points  have  occa- 
sioned  the  misinteri:»retation  of  other  Scriptures** 

John  i,  22,  33*  ''Then  they  eaid  unto  him,  who  art  thon> 
that  we  may  give  an  answer  to  them  that  sent  iis.  What 
say  eat  thou  of  thyself!  He  said,  I  am  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  tlie  wilderness,  make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias," 

It  is  said  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  the  Scriptures, 
except  the  Pentateuch  i  and  if  this  opinion  be  correct,  per- 
sons of  that  sect  would  have  attached  no  importance  to  this 
(]uotation  from  Isaiah,  Hence,  perhaps,  the  evangelist 
adds  (vs.  24),  that  the  embassy  was  composed  of  Pharisees, 
who  ad[nitted  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet,  quoted.     But 


•  One  popular  com  men  tutor,  vifi^T  Mjing  that  Jolm  waa  grimier  thao  oUi^r 
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it  is  more  important  to  observe  tliat  this  qnestion  was  not 
put  until  John  had  positively  aflSrmed  that  he  was  neither 
the  Christ  nor  Elias,  nor  that  prophet  who  was  to  fulfil  the 
ofEice  of  the  one  or  the  other.  The  avowed  motive  of  the 
question  was  to  be  able  to  give  to  those  who  sent  them  a 
ftiU  answer  upon  the  questions  they  had  proposed,  touching 
his  person  and  character.  He  had  told  them  thus  far,  only 
who  he  was  not.  They  wished  him  to  answer  in  his  own 
words,  affirmatively,  who  he  was ;  and  now,  as  before,  he 
answers  according  to  the  intent  of  his  questioners.  Had  he 
said  "  I  am  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias"  (Luke  iii.  2),  he 
would  have  told  them  only  what  they  already  knew.  They 
wished  to  know  what  religious  or  prophetical  office  or  func- 
tion he  claimed,  and  the  scriptural  warrant  for  his  claim  or 
pretension.  His  reply  sets  up  a  claim  at  least  to  a  divine 
mission,  and  shows  his  warrant  for  it ;  and  though  it  was 
very  humble,  when  compared  with  the  dignity  of  Messiah 
and  his  office,  he  was  distinguished  above  all  the  prophets 
who  had  previously  appeared  in  this  respect,  viz.  that  his 
mission  and  ministry  had  been  expressly  foretold.  (Isaiah 
xl.  3.) 

The  Jews  referred  this  passage  and  the  chapter  from 
which  it  is  quoted  to.  the  times  of  Messiah,  and  rightly  :  for 
so  John  applied  it.  To  the  same  epoch  they  also  referred 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (iv.  5,  6),  concerning  Elijah. 
Tliis  answer  of  John,  therefore,  created  a  difficulty  wliich 
could  not  be  resolved  consistently  with  the  tenets  of  the 
learned.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  that  the  Jews 
of  that  day  had  no  belief,  or  even  an  idea,  of  two  advents 
of  Messiah  (John  xii.  34).  Indeed,  they  could  not  believe 
in  a  second  advent  or  mission  of  Messiah,  without  some 
foreknowledge  of  his  rejection  by  the  nation,  at  his  first 
appearing.  (See  Acts  iii.  17,  21,  and  note  on  Acts  ii.  14- 
36.)  Proceeding  upon  the  assumption  that  Messiah  would 
certainly  be  received  by  the  nation,  at  his  first  coming,  and 
thereupon  immediately  establish  his  kingdom,  they  referred 
this  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  as  ,well  as  that  in  Malachi  iii.  1,  to 
Elijah,  and  the  times  of  his  mission  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6).  It 
was  an  error  of  interpretation,  yet  too  deeply  rooted  in  their 
minds  to  be  eradicated  by  those  irrefragable  proofs  of  John's 
divine  mission,  which  fully  convinced  the  masses  of  the 
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people  (Matt,  xxu  26),  When,  thereforej  John  denied 
tiiat  he  was  Elias^  yet  claioied  to  be  the  **  voice'-  prophesied 
of  by  Isaiah,  he  divided  two  prophecies  wliich  (aceordiog 
to  their  interpretation)  inspiration  had  joined.  His  pre- 
tensioug,  thereforej  were  contradictory,  and,  by  his  own 
showing,  without  warrant.  "Upon  theological  grounds, 
then,  which  appeared  to  tliera  nnqueationable,  they  not  only 
rejected  his  baptism  (Luka  vH.  30;  Matt  xxi,  32),  but 
altogether  denied  his  divine  mission."  (Luke  xi.  4;  Mark 
xi.  30  J  Matt  xxi,  25.) 

It  is  wortliy  of  remark^  that  this  theological  difficulty  had 
no  effect  ui^OD  the  popular  mind  ;  for  althongh  the  people 
did  not  receive  him  as  EliaSf  yet  all  of  them  believed 
he  was  a  prophet  (John  x.  41),  and  bad  authority  to  bap- 
tize (Luke  iii,  21).  Many  Christian  commentatoi-s  believcj 
with  the  learned  Jews  of  that  day^  that  these  tliree  prophe- 
cies (Is.  xl.  3 ;  Mab  iii.  1 ;  iv,  5,  0)  refer  to  one  and  the 
same  person,  yet  differ,  not  only  from  them,  but  from  the 
mass  of  tho  people,  in  holding  that  the  last  of  them  (Mai, 
ir,  5,  0)  was  fulfilled  in  John  the  Baptist. 

John  i.  25»  *'  And  they  asked  him  and  said  unto  him : 
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and  if  deceased,  as  it  is  probable  he  was  (Luke  i.  18),  yet  was 
still  remembered.  Had  John  assumed  merely  the  functions 
of  an  ordinary  prophet  or  teacher  there  would  have  been 
nothing  in  his  ministry  at  variance  with  their  national  his- 
tory or  experience.  But  to  baptize  the  nation  implied  the 
near  approach  of  a  great  if  not  a  radical  change  in  the  ex- 
isting institutions,  and  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  king- 
dom, which  the  Scriptures  taught  them  was  the  next  in 
order.  Had  he  been  the  Christ,  or  Elias,  or  that  prophet 
foretold  by  Moses  (Deut.  xvii.  15-19),  or  (perhaps  the  mean- 
ing is)  that  prophet  whose  mission  was  foretold  by  Malachi 
(iv.  5,  6)'under  the  name  of  Elijah,  his  authority  to  baptize 
the  nation  in  preparation  for  the  impending  change  was 
conceded,  as  we  infer  from  the  question  ;  but  he  had  before 
denied  that  he  was  either.  Hence  the  question  itself  im- 
puted to  John  a  usurpation  of  the  sacred  functions  of  another. 
That  John  so  understood  the  question  maybe  inferred  from 
his  answer  to  it :  "I  baptize  with  water,^^  and  in  so  doing  I 
do  not  usurp  the  functions  of  Messiah.  As  if  he  had  said — 
"  Ye  err  greatly  in  supposing  that  when  Messiah,  or  Elias, 
or  that  prophet  comes,  either  will  perform  the  humble  oflBce 
which  I  perform  in  baptizing  you  with  water  (John  iv.  2). 
So  far  from  it,  the  only  baptism  appropriate  to  the  ofBce  of 
Messiah  is  of  resistless  energy — the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11,  Luke  iii.  16),  with  which 
Elias  (or  that  prophet  you  speak  of),  if  he  baptize  at  all, 
will  in  some  way  be  connected  (see  Luke  ix.  54).  AVhat 
John  adds  (in  vs.  27)  was  adapted,  if  not  designed,  to  repel 
the  implied  charge  of  imposture.  It  amounts  to  this :  I  seek 
nothing  for  myself.  On  the  contrary,  I  tell  you  that  even  now 
there  is  one  among  you  so  far  exalted  above  me  that  I  am 
not  worthy  to  do  the  humblest  menial  service  for  him.  He 
will  appear  when  my  ministry  shall  be  ended,  but  as  yet 
yon  know  not  who  he  is." 

We  may  also  infer  from  this  question  that  the  learned 
among  the  Jews  believed  Elias  might  appear  under  some 
other  name,  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  belief  of  the 
common  people  (Matt.  xvi.  14).  They  knew  that  the  Bap- 
tist's proper  personal  name  was  John,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
priety in  asking  him  if  he  were  Elias,  unless  they  supposed 
that  Elias  might  appear  under  another  name.    The  question. 
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thenj  had  respect  to  tbe  reality  of  his  persoii,  not  to  his  per- 
sonal desigtiation ;  and  as  it  was  put  to  him  with  reference 
to  the  public  office  he  was  performing,  it  had  repeat  to 
the  fuuctiona  aa  well  as  the  pereon  of  Ellas,  and  iu  thi^  sense 
John  answered  it  Thus  considered,  his  replj  amounts  to 
this  c  "  I  am  not  Elias,  in  name  nor  in  person  nor  in  office, 
nor  am  I  the  prophet  appointed  to  fulfil  tbe  office  of  Mes- 
siah or  Elias,  I  am  sent  to  baptize  this  people  with  water, 
which  neither  Measiah  nor  Elias  nor  that  prophet  will  do." 

If  John  were  Elias  in  the  sense  of  the  questionei's,  or  in  the 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  answered  **  I  am 
not  Elias,"  for  that  means  I  am  not  Elias  in  tbe  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  nor  in  tbe  sense  of  your  question,  nor  in  any 
other  sense  whatever. 

John  X.  41»  '*  John  did  no  miracle,  but  all  thinga  that 
John  spake  of  this  man  were  true." 

Tlie  public  ministry  of  Jolm  the  Baptist  was  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  onr  Lord,  Both  had  respect  to  tbe 
same  kingdom,  tbe  near  approach  of  whicli  was  announced 
by  both  in  the  same  terms,  or  nearly.  Yet  they  were  not 
concurrent  (Matt,  iv.  12,  17;  Mark  i.  14)j  and  tliey  were  in 
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exhibiting  the  evidence  of  it8  presence  by  his  miraculous 
works,  it  would  have  been  adding  only  the  verbal  testimony 
of  one  appearing  to  be  merely  a  man,  to  the  truth  of  John's 
proclamation.  Or  suppose  that  he  had  followed  John  sim- 
ply as  a  baptizer  and  preacher  of  the  coming  kingdom,  it 
would  have  tended  rather  to  weaken  than  to  confirm  the 
belief  of  the  nation  in  the  authority  of  John  to  baptize. 
For  why,  it  might  be  inquired,  should  the  nation  be  bap- 
tized again,  if  the  baptism  of  John  was  heaven-derived? 
But  tlie  miracles  the  Lord  performed  were  visible,  palpable 
evidence  of  such  a  change  of  times  as  John  proclaimed ;  in 
other  words,  they  proved  the  actual  presence  of  the  king- 
dom, which  John  had  announced  as  near.  Hence  we  infer 
that  the  primary  use  and  intent  of  our  Lord's  public  mira- 
cles was  retrotpeciive^  namely,  to  confirm  John's  proclama- 
tion, and  evince,  by  miraculous  evidence,  his  authority  to 
baptize.  Tlie  miracles  which  our  Lord  wrought,  and  those 
which  his  disciples  wrought  under  their  first  commission 
(Matt.  X.  5-8),  were  primarily  designed  to  co7ivince  that 
generation  of  JewSy  whom  John  was  sent  to  baptize,  by 
evidence  addressed  to  their  senses,  of  the  actual  presence  of 
the  kingdom  which  John  proclaimed  as  near,  and  for  which 
he  had  baptized  them  with  water. 

Our  Lord's  miracles,  therefore,  fulfilled  tlieir  chief  design, 
whether  the  Jews  of  later  generations  believed  them  or  not. 
Yet  the  destruction  of  their  temple  and  commonwealth, 
and  the  dispersion  of  their  people,  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  prophecies  which  they  do  acknowledge,  ought  to  con- 
vince the  Jews  of  later  times  that  the  evangelists  who  have 
recorded  them  (and  also  the  sin  of  their  forefatliers,  who 
rejected  them),  are  worthy  of  their  belief.  But  considered 
as  evidence  of  the  Divine  institution  of  the  present  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  they  have  no  persuasive 
efiect  or  force  upon  the  mind  of  the  unbelieving  Jew.  He 
considers  the  whole  of  the  gospels  as  belonging  to  the  Chris- 
tian church,  although  in  truth  those  parts  of  them  which 
relate  to  the  public  ministry  of  John,  and  the  public  minis- 
try of  our  Lord  Jesus,  fall  within  the  Levitical  economy, 
and  would  have  been  received  by  their  forefathers  as  a 
part  of  their  oracles,  had  they  not  rejected  the  kingdom 
which  John  and  the  Lord  Jesus  preached. 
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Luke  iii.  SO,  21.  "  Eat  Herod  the  Tetrarcli  being  re- 
proved j  &a^  added  this  above  all,  that  he  shut  up  John  in 
prison,"    Sec  Matt,  iii.  12  ;  Mark  i.  14. 

If  we  daly  reflect  upon  the  history  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist,  it  will  eeem  not  a  little  remarkable  that  his  public 
career  was  closed  by  hi^  imprisonment — not  by  his  death. 
The  whole  purpose  of  John's  life — (existence  we  may  eay, 
Luke  i.  13) — was  to  fulfil  the  office  of  forerunner  of  the 
Lord.  We  are  not  informed  that  any  part  of  it  was  spent 
in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  From  the  cradle  he  paseed 
to  the  solitude  of  tlie  desert  (Luke  L  80)j  and  hia  suetenauce 
was  tl^e  spontaneous  productions  of  the  place  (Matt,  iii,  4; 
Mark  i.  6).  Even  liia  clothing  was  not  the  product  of  art 
(Matt.  iii.  4).  Emerging  at  length  from  hie  solitude,  with- 
out any  other  preparation  for  his  office  than  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  entered  into  his  public  ministry  and 
fully  accomplished  it,  before  Herod  was  allowed  to  molest 
him  (see  Acts  xiii.  25),  The  remainder  of  his  life^ — about 
eighteen  months  according  to  Lightfoot — he  spent  in  prison. 
But  for  what  end?  Was  no  dti?ine  purpose  concerned  in 
this  event  I    Can  we  believe  that  all  the  other  particulars 
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moDj  of  both,  at  a  time  wben  both  were  in  their  midst  and 
might  be  received,  John  was  preserved  in  prison  awhile, 
to  await,  as  it  were,  the  influence  on  the  pnblic  mind,  of  the 
miracles  and  testimony  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his  favor.  As 
if  the  Lord  had  said,  "  Perad  venture  this  people  will  receive 
John  when  they  shall  see  the  wonderful  works  of  that 
Mighty  One,  whoee  presence  he  proclaimed." 

Accordingly,  after  John  had  been  several  months  in 
prison — seven  or  eight  according  to  Lightfoot,  Harm.  §  31 
— John  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  sent  two  of  his 
disciples  to  Jesus  with  the  question,  '^  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,  pr  look  we  for  another  ?"  (Matt.  xi.  3  ;  Luke 
vii.  19).  He  answered  the  question  by  appealing  to  his 
works  (Matt.  xi.  4-6 ;  Luke  vii.  22),  and  then,  upon  the  depar- 
ture of  the  disciples,  bore  a  most  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  character  and  office  of  John  (Matt.  xi.  7-13 ;  Luke  vii. 
24-31),  concluding  it  with  this  offer  or  appeal  to  the  people. 
"  And  if  ye  will  receive,  he  is  Elias  who  was  for  to  come."* 
That  is,  if  ye  will  receive  Aim,  he  shall  be  to  you  the  same 
as  the  Elias  foretold  by  the  prophet  Malachi  iv.  5,  6,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  kingdom  shall  be  immediately 
conferred  upon  you  as  a  people.  For  if  ye  receive  him 
ye  will  receive  me,  and  I  will  gather  you  and  protect  you 
with  the  most  affectionate  care  (see  Matt,  xxiii.  37 ;  Luke 
xiiL  34 ;  xix.  41-44 ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  13-16  ;  Acts  i.  6). 

It  was  with  a  view  to  this  transaction,  we  suggest  that 
John^s  life  was  prolonged  in  prison  about  eighteen  months, 
during  all  which  time  this  offer  of  John  by  the  Lord  to  the 
people  for  their  acceptance  continued,  as  it  were,  to  speak 
to  them. 

If  the  reader  should  reject  this  explanation,  we  ask  him 
what  purpose  the  life  of  John  in  prison  was  designed  to 
answer? 

Matt.  iv.  12-17.  "Now  when  Jesus  heard  that  John 
was  cast  into  prison,"  &c.,  "  From  that  time  Jesus  began 
to  preach,"  &c 

*  The  whole  sense  of  this  verse  is  changed  by  supplying  the  word  it. 
Neither  the  Syriac  nor  the  Vulgate  version  supplies  the  omission  at  all.  By 
thu  interpolation  the  word  reeetve  {jkxto9<^^)  '^  made  to  signify  hdieve,  or  give 
eredit  to  the  deelftration,  which  to  say  the  least  is  an  unusual  sense.  See 
Matt  X.  14k  '^f  41 ;  x^ui*  ^  >^<^  Schmidt's  Greek  Concordance,  hx^fiai. 
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The  ministry  of  John  was  appointed  to  precede  the 
ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  John's  description  of  himself 
«is  one  going  hefore^  implies  as  mnch.  (Matt.  iii.  11 ;  xi.  10; 
John  i.  27;  Acts  xiii.  25;  Mai.  iii.  1.)  Hence  the  fact, 
that  Jesus  appeared  publicly,  as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom, 
as  soon  as  John  was  cast  into  prison,  implies,  that  John's 
ministry  was  by  that  event  fully  ended.  Had  John  been 
fcut  at  liberty,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  resumed  his  ministry,  for  the  reasons  already  sug- 
gested. His  life  was  spared  for  a  different  purpose.  (See 
note  on  Luke  iii.  20,  21.)  We  infer  that  his  principal  work 
of  baptizing  had  been  fully  performed.  (Luke  iv.  21.)  All 
the  people  had  received  his  baptism,  except  those  who  had 
voluntarily  and  wickedly  rejected  it.  (Luke  vii.  29,  30.) 
The  words  airo  rore*  *'  from  that  time,"  in  the  17th  verse, 
therefore  denote  with  precision,  the  commencement  of  the 
Lord's  ministry  and  the  termination  of  John's. 

The  Lord  did  not  begin  to  preach  before^  because  the 
times  appointed  for  the  baptism  of  the  people  had  not 
elapsed.  He  did  not  delay  after^  because  John's  imprison* 
ment  marked  the  completion  of  the  times  appointed  for  the 
national  baptism.  Hence,  according  to  Mark  i.  15,  the 
Lord  commenced  his  public  preaching  by  saying :  The  time 
isfvlJiUed  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  fiict,  he  proceeds  immediately  to  exhibit  to  the  peo- 
ple by  his  miraculous  works  (see  John  ii.  3,  4 ;  x.  41). 

Matt.  iv.  17.  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  and 


*  Tliese  words  are  employed  Bevcral  times  where  the  exact  time  of  aa 
event  is  meant  to  be  denoted  (Matt  xvi.  21 ;  zxvi.  16;  Luke  zvL  16.),  and 
it  is  important  to  notice  the  particularity,  in  order  to  apprehend  clearly  and 
fully  the  sense  of  the  writer.  Ttius.  from  Matt  xyL  21,  we  learn  that  tha 
Lord  did  not  speak  to  his  disciples  of  his  approaching  sufferings  and  death 
untU  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation  was  revealed  to  Peter.  But  (««»  rwt) 
from  that  time  forth  he  began  to  show  unto  his  disciples  the  mystery  of -hii 
death  and  resurrection,  which  were  next  in  order  (Matt  xvii  22,  28 ;  x& 
17-19).  From  Matt  xxvi.  16,  we  learn,  that  from  the  time  Judas  oora- 
nniited  secretly  with  the  priests  to  betray  his  Master,  he  was  oontinnally  . 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  earn  the 
promised  bribe.  Luke  xvi  1 6  proves,  that  the  commencement  of  John*a  mi- 
nistry, in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Gnsar,  was  an  epoch  in  the  hktoryol 
the  nation.  A  new  order  of  things  then  oommeneed,  and  new 
bilities  attached.  (Matt  iii  10.) , 
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to  say,  "  BepeDt,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven" — the  heavens 
— ^^  is  at  hand" — hath  come  nigh. 

Our  Lord's  personal  ministry  among  the  Jews  may  be 
considered  nnder  three  heads,  or  functions.  We  may 
regard  him  (1)  either  as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom,  or  (2) 
as  a  preacher  of  the  law,  or  (3)  in  the  domestic  or  private 
relation  of  a  teacher  of  his  disciples.  The  first  two  of  these 
functions  were  public,  and  he  exercised  them  in  harmony 
with  the  economy  of  law,  which  still  continued  in  force. 
(Matt  V.  17 ;  and  see  note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  51-53 ;  Luke 
xxiii.  45.)  His  instructions  to  his  disciples,  apart  from  the 
multitudes,  were  frequently  prophetical,  and  suited  to  the 
dispensation  of  grace  which  was  to  follow.  To  these  he 
alluded,  especially  in  his  last  discourse  with  them  (John 
xiv.  26).  Tliis  distinction  is  marked  and  very  important 
(Matt.  xiii.  11 ;  xvi.  20 ;  Luke  x.  23)>  if  not  indispensable 
to  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  gospels.* 

The  text  under  consideration,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  be- 
longs to  our  Lord's  function  or  office  of  preaching  the  king- 
dom. The  import  of  the  proclamation  is  explained  in  the 
note  on  Matt.  iii.  2 ;  xix.  28  (Journal,  vol.  ix.  73-85 ;  and  see 
note  on  Acts  iii.  21).  To  the  same  function  we  refer  (1)  the 
act  of  calling  and  commissioning  the  apostles  to  preach  the 
kingdom,  and  conferring  upon  them  the  power  to  perform 
miracles,  in  proof  of  the  proclamation  (Matt.  iv.  18-22  ;  x. 
1-8 ;  Luke  ix.  1,  2 ;  x.  1-17).  (2)  The  public  miracles  of 
our  Lord  (Matt.  iv.  23-31)  and  the  miracles  performed  by 
the  apostles  under  their  first  commission.  (3)  The  parables 
or  similitudes  of  the  kingdom  which  were  publicly  delivered 
(Matt.  xiii.  24-34 ;  xxi.  33-44 ;  xxii.  1-14 ;  Luke  xix.  11- 
27).  These,  the  reader  will  regard  as  examples.  He  will 
find  other  passages  which  belong  to  the  same  category. 

Matthew  iv.  23,  24.  "  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all 
manner  of  disease  among  the  people ;  and  his  fame  went 


*  The  reader  wiU  find  great  advantage  in  assorting  and  arranging  the 
matter  of  the  four  gospels  according  to  this  plan  of  distribution.  It  may  be 
done  in  p«r«Uel  columns,  in  the  order  of  time,  blending,  however,  the  four 
eriDgelistiL 
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throughout  all  Syrian,  and  they  brought  unto  him  all  eick 
people  that  were  taken  witli  divers  diseases  and  torraeiitSt 
and  those  that  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  tho^  that 
were  lunatic,  and  thi>se  that  had  the  palsy,  and  he  healed 
theinJ' 

The  miracles  of  onr  Lord  which  have  been  circunnatan- 
tially  recorded,  are  about  forty  in  number^  but  he  performed 
many  more  wliich  are  referred  to,  aa  in  these  verses,  only  in 
general  terms  (John  xx.  30;  xxi.  25;  xii.  37)-  They  may 
be  distributed  into  several  kinds  or  claseea,  according  to 
their  nature  j  such  as  (1)  miraeleB  of  healing,  (3)  of  raising 
the  dead,  (3)  of  easting  out  devils,  (4)  of  multiplying  food, 
(5)  miracles  of  power  in  suspending  or  controlling  tlie  laws 
and  powers  of  Dature,  (6)  miracles  of  power  over  the  iish 
of  the  sea,  (7)  the  transfiguration  of  his  person,  (8)  the 
miracle  of  conterring  upon  his  apostles  the  power  to  work 
miracles,  (9)  the  miraculous  exertion  of  power  over  the 
officers,  soldiers,  priests,  and  others  who  apprehended  liim, 
(10)  to  theae  may  be  added  the  miracles  which  attended  his 
death  and  resurrection, 

Thase  of  tlie  lord's  Tniracles  wliicli  were  pnblicly  \vn>no;ht 
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idtrj.  These,  therefore,  belong  to  the  category  of  private 
instmetion,  rather  than  his  public  functions. 

Many  of  our  Lord's  miracles  appear  to  have  been  wronglit 
spontaneously  on  his  part,  that  is,  without  the  prayer  or 
request  of  those  who  received  the  benefit  of  tiiem,  or  the 
exercise  of  faith  on  their  part ;  while  others  were  wrought  in 
answer  to  the  request  or  entreaties  of  those  who  sought  the 
benefit  In  these  instances  faith  was  the  indispensable  pre- 
requisite or  condition  of  the  gift  (see  note  on  Acts  iii.  16). 
The  miracles  which  the  Lord  wrought  through  the  apostles 
under  their  first  commission  (Matt  x.  8)  prove  this  distinc- 
tion. They  were  not  commissioned  to  teach  the  people 
(Matt  X.  7),  nor  were  they  capable  of  doing  so.  Nor  were 
they  required  to  make  any  distinction  between  those  upon 
whom  they  were  to  exert  their  miraculous  powers,  but  to 
give  to  all  as  freely  as  they  had  received  (Matt  x.  8). 

The  miracles  mentioned  in  the  verses  under  consideration, 
appear  to  have  been  performed  without  solicitation.  In  the 
eighth  and  subsequent  chapters  of  this  gospel  the  evangelist 
gives  instances  of  miracles  wrought  through  the  faitli,of 
those  who  were  healed  or  of  others.  These  distinctions  are 
important,  and  they  are  stated  in  this  place  with  a  view  to 
particular  remarks  hereafter. 

Matt.  V.  vi.  vii.  These  chapters  are  to  be  referred  to 
our  Lord's  ftmctions  as  a  preacher  of  the  law.  Taken  in 
connexion  with  the  preceding  chaptere,  they  form  a  com- 
plete proof  of  his  Messiahship,  and  for  that  purpose  they 
are  introduced  in  this  place,  according  to  the  method  of  the 
evangelist,  explained  in  the  note  on  Matt  i,  1.  (See  Jour- 
nal, vol.  ix,  p.  53.)  It  is  purely  a  legal  discouree,  adapted 
to  the  economy  of  law  then  in  force,  without  a  single  allu- 
sion to  the  way  of  salvation  by  grace,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
but  characterized  by  a  Divine  elevation  and  purity,  which 
bas  commanded  tlie  admiration  even  of  Deistical  writers. 
It  is  in  part  the  perfect  law  of  the  kingdom  he  preached 
(v.  48)  applied  to  men  in  the  state  of  apostasy,  as  most  of 
the  particular  precepts  prove, — (Verses  11,  12,  21,  22,  23, 
31,  32,  39,  40,  &c.) 

It  is  remarkable  too,  that  although  tlie  Lord  did  not  as- 
sume the  title  or  character  of  Christ,  he  represented  himself 
as  having  come  to  fulfil  the  law  (t.  17),  and  as  one  who 
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would  be  addressed  Lord,  Lord,  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
having  power  to  receive  into,  and  exclude  from,  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  (vii.  21, 23).  The  miracles  he  had  performed 
proved  his  right  to  the  character  he  claimed,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  sublimity  and  excellence  of  his  doctrine. 
The  people  were  astonished  at  the  majesty  of  his  demeanor 
and  the  authority  with  which  he  delivered  his  precepts. 
The  particulars  of  this  discourse  we  do  not  propose  to  com- 
ment upon,  except  a  few  which  cast  liglit  upon  some  topics 
which  will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  I'eader  hereafter. 

Matt.  V.  17.  "  T^ink  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy'* 
(dissolve  the  obligations  of)  "  the  law  or  the  prophets.  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil"  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

The  burden  of  the  prophets,  we  are  taught  by  St.  Peter^ 
is  the  restitution  of  all  things  (Acts  iii.  21,  24 ;  see  note). 
Their  predictions  extend  to  the  whole  futurity  of  the  earth, 
and  of  man  as  the  inhabitant  thereof.  (Ps.  cxv.  16  ;  xxxvii. 
11 ;  Matt.  V.  5.)  Tlie  law  was  ordained  as  a  means  to  that 
end  (Ileb.  x.  1 ;  Col.  ii.  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  19),  and  for  that  rea- 
son, the  whole  of  it,  not  excepting  its  minutest  require- 
ments, must  be  fulfilled.  Hence  our  LcH'd  added  with  a 
solemn  asseveration — 

A^'erse  18.  "  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled." 

Tliese  verses^  therefore,  are  very  comprehensive,  and  to 
understand  their  meaning  fully,  we  must  be  al>le  to  conipre- 
liend  not  only  all  that  the  prophets  have  foretold,  but  all 
that  the  law,  in  all  its  parts,  moral,  ceremonial,  and  typical^ 
foreshadows  or  requires.  For  the  law  is  not  only  precep- 
tive but  predictive ;  and  its  preceptive  parts,  as  before 
observed,  are  subordinate  to  the  predictive,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  a  means  to  an  end.  Hence  they  are  often  spoken 
of  conjunctively,  as  in  this  place.  (See  Matt.  xi.  13;  Luke 
xvi.  16.)  Hence,  too,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  were 
typically  shown  by  the  sacrifices  appointed  by  the  law,  are 
oincd  with  the  universal  glory  that  should  follow,  which 
the  prophets  so  much  delight  to  dwell  upon  (1  Pet.  i.  11). 
The  institution  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  the  sabbatical  year 
Levit.  XXV.,  Deut.  xv.),  and  the  duties  connected  therewith|^ 
is  another  example.    The  separation  of  the  seventh  year  aa? 
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a  rest,  and  tlie  blessing  of  God  on  the  sixth  year,  typically 
set  forth  good  things  to  come,  which  were  more  explicitly 
announced  by  the  prophets  (Heb.  iv.  4,  9). 

For  these  reasons,  we  do  not  regard  these  words  of  the 
Saviour  as  intended  to  intimate  merely  a  change  of  the 
Jewish  ritual,  or  the  abolition  of  ordinances  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a  more  spiritual  worship  (John  iv.  23),  although  these 
were  included,  but  as  having  respect  to  his  perfected  work, 
when  he  shall  liave  fulfilled  all  things  written  in  the  law 
and  iibthe  prophets  and  the  Psalms  concerning  him  (Luke 
xxiv.  44 ;  see  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28).  Yet  as  the  fulfilling  of 
tlie  law  and  the  prophets  was  to  be  accomplished  through 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  these  words  concealed  a 
mystery,  which  could  be  underatood  only  by  subsequent 
events  and  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the 
apostles,  after  the  ascension  and  the  glorification  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 

According  to  the  foregoing  interpretation  of  these  verses, 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  restoration  and  conversion  of 
Israel,  and  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom  in  out- 
ward and  visible  glory  over  tlie  whole  earth,  were  within 
the  Saviour's  meaning.  (See  notes  on  Matt.  ii.  18,  citing 
Jer.  xxxi.  15 ;  Luke  xxiv.  25,  26 ;  Acts  iii.  19,  21-23.)  For 
these  were  among  the  great  things  which  the  prophets  had 
foretold.  We  add,  that  even  now,  he  is  as  really  and  truly 
fulfilling,  from  his  mediatorial  throne,  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning himself  as  when  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows  on  the 
earth. 

In  explaining  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  especially  those 
which  respect  his  oflice  and  work,  the  largest  sense  we  can 
conceive  of,  falls  immeasurably  below  the  fulness  of  his 
own  conception.  By  not  attending  to  this  consideration 
(which  may  be  safely  assumed  as  a  rule  of  interpretation), 
we  fail  of  much  of  the  instruction  we  might  otherwise 
receive.  Against  error  arising  from  defective  views  of 
Divine  truth,  we  should  ever  be  upon  our  guard ;  because 
from  such  often  spring  erroi-s  of  perversion,  and  the  denial 
of  other  important  if  not  essential  truths  which  are  plainly 
revealed. 

Matthew  v.  34.  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all  ; 
neither  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne  ;  nor  by  the  earth, 
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fir  it  m  Ills  footstool,  neitlier  by  Jerusalem,  for  It  is  the  ciij 
of  the  Great  King  (Pe.  xkiii,  2)/' 

The  institiitif^n  of  the  oath  is  a  proof  and  a  conseqnence 
of  man 'a  apostasy  from  God.  If  all  men  were  perfectly 
holy^  and  the  will  of  God  done  universally  by  all  on  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven,  no  purpose  or  occasion  to  be  served  by  an 
oath  could  arise,  A  njan's  word  would  be  as  sure  a  war- 
rant for  belief  ae  his  oath*  Can  we  suppose  tbat  the 
holy  beings  who  surronnd  the  throne  of  God  contirm 
their  communicationB  to  each  other  by  an  oath,  or  need  to 
do  so  ? 

The  neceseity  of  an  oath  for  mnfirfnaiion  (Heb-  vi,  16) 
cometb  from  the  evil  (or  deceitfulness)  of  men's  natures, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Saviom*  in  tlie 
thirty-seventh  verse.  Bat  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  of  which 
this  precept  is  a  part,  requires  of  men  that  they  should  be 
perfect  in  their  nature  and  conduct,  even  as  God  bimself 
is  perfect  (Matt  v.  48).  If  they  were  siich,  we  repeat  they 
could  have  no  occasion  to  swear  at  alL  But  because  men 
do  not  and  cannot  fulfil  the  law  of  God's  kingdom,  by  rea- 
bqh  of  their  sinful  natures,  the  solemn  oatli,  us  well  as  otJier 
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the  well-being  and  orderly  government  of  mankind  in  their 
present  fallen  and  imperfect  state.  But  even  these,  not  less 
than  all  profane  oaths,  will  not  be  allowed  when  the  king- 
dom of  Grod  sliall  be  established  on  earth.  The  solemn 
judicial  affirmation  appears  to  be  as  much  within  the  spirit 
of  this  precept  as  the  solemn  oath. 

Matthew  vi.  9.    See  Note  in  Journal,  vol.  vii.  385. 

Matthew  vi.  10.  "  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

These  petitions  are  very  comprehensive.  They  imply 
much  more  than  most  who  repeat  them  suppose.  At  the 
time  they  were  dictated  they  implied  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  his  resurrection  and  ascension  to  glory.  For 
these  were  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  restoring  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  this  earth.  They  still  imply  the  filling 
up  and*  completion  of  his  elect  church  and  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord  to  destroy  the  man  of  sin  and  pursue  the 
earth  of  its  abominations.  But  (what  we  wish  especially  to 
remark)  they  are  conclusive  evidence  of  God's  determinate 
purpose  and  counsel.  The  Saviour  certainly  would  not  have 
dictated  petitions  for  tilings  which  the  Father  had  not  de- 
signed to  accomplish,  or  rather  had  designed  never  to 
accomplish  (see  Acts  xv.  18).  We  conclude  then,  from  this 
prayer,  that  the  curse  of  God  shall  be  removed  from  tlie 
eartfi.  The  creature — physical  nature,  all  the  irrational 
tribes,  as  well  as  man — shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  the  curse,  the  kingdom  of  Satan  be  destroyed,  and  man- 
kind, as  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  will  be  restored  to  perfect 
holiness  and  communion  with  God.  Less  than  these  cannot 
give  reality  to  these  petitions.  We  learn  from  them  also 
the  largeness,  the  perfection,  and  the  glory  of  the  Saviour's 
work.  What  orb  in  the  universe  will  be  more  glorious  than 
this  when  these  petitions  shall  be  fully  granted  ?  Will  He 
then,  afterwards,  annihilate  or  utterly  destroy  it  with 
another  curse!  (Mai.  iv.  6).  Why  this,  rather  than  any 
other,  in  which  his  will  is  done  as  perfectly  as  in  heaven, 
where  his  throne  is  ?  This  petition,  then,  proves  also  the 
perpetuity  of  the  earth  as  a  dwelling-place  for  man  (Matt. 
v.  6,  Ps.  cxv.  16). 

Matt,  viii.  2,  3.    "  And  behold  a  leper  came  and  wor- 
shipped him,  saying.  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me 
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clean.    And  Jesns  put  forth  his  hand  and  touched  him,  say- 
ing, I  will :  Be  thou  clean/* 

Tlie  iniracles  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  23  appear  to  hare 
been  wrought  bj  the  Saviour  of  his  own  accord,  without 
having  been  asked  to  perform  them.  See  John  v,  7, 13, 
14*  The  immediate  and  necessary  effect  of  them  was,  to 
spread  liis  famt?,  and  induce  others  from  iar  and  near  to 
bring  their  sick  to  him  for  cure  {vs*  24).  No  mention,  bow- 
ever,  18  made  of  the  faith  of  those  whom  he  healed,  nor  do 
we  suppose  it  was  demanded  in  all  cases  as  a  pre-requisite. 
They  were  the  appointed  proofs  of  the  presence  (ica^w^tti)  of 
the  kingdom  which  the  Lord  preached  (§ee  Matt.  xi.  4,5; 
John  XV.  24),  and  they  are  mentioned  in  almost  immediate 
connexion  with  his  proclamation.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  proofs  should  be  exhibited,  irrespectively  of  the  faith  or 
worthiness  of  those  who  received  the  benefit  of  thcra  (John 
ii>  3  ;  Vp  4r-S)i  and  in  many  instances,  no  doubt,  were  so.  It 
was  with  this  view,  as  we  suppose,  tlie  evangelist  men* 
tioned,  in  general  terme,  the  miracles  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
place  just  referred  to.  In  this  chapter  he  resume  the  6ub- 
ject  of  miracles,  not  merely  as  a  proof  of  the  presence  of 
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so  many  examples  of  its  physical  or  outward  effects  upon 
the  bodies  ofmen^  and  the  Lord  repeatedly  ascribes  to  faith 
a  power  over  material  nature  (Matt,  xvii.  20 ;  xxi.  21 ; 
Mark  xi.  22,  23 ;  Lnke  xvii.  6;  see  1  Oor.  xiii.  2 ;  Heb.  xi. 
29,  30).  It  is  in  fact  the  power,  or  (what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing)  the  established  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
divine  power,  in  the  renovation  of  the  whole  nature  of  man, 
of  his  body,  as  well  as  of  his  soul.  By  faith  Enoch  was 
translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death  (Heb.  xi.  5),  and  by 
their  faith  the  bodies  of  those  of  his  Lord's  people  who 
shall  be  alive  at  his  coming,  will  be  changed  into  confor- 
mity with  his  glorious  body,  and  be  caught  up  to  meet  him 
(1  Cor.  XV.  51 ;  Philip,  iv.  21 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17).  By  faith  (we 
mean  by  the  term  an  abiding  and  implicit  confidence  in, 
and  reliance  upon  the  Saviour)  will  the  souls  of  departed 
saints  be  invested  with  bodies  of  glory  and  power  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  completed  regeneration  at  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  coming ;  and  by  the  same  means  will  their  union 
to  him,  as  their-  Head,  be  for  ever  maintained.  Thus  con- 
sidered, faith,  or  that  principle  {affectio  animce)  which  has 
been  described  (call  it  confidence,  reliance  upon,  or  trust  in 
Christ,  for  all  the  soul  hopes  for  or  desires,  as  the  reader 
pleases),  is  a  principle  or  law,  or  an  established  medium  for 
the  transmission  or  action  of  divine  power  in  the  work  and 
world  of  redemption,  as  really  so  as  what  we  call  gravita- 
tion is  an  establislied  law,  or  rule  of  action  in  the  universe 
of  material  nature ;  and  one  lesson  these  miracles  of  heal- 
ing were  designed  to  inculcate  is,  that  as  the  bodily  infirmi- 
ties and  sicknesses  of  men  were  cured  through  their  feith  in 
Jesus,  so  by  the  same  means  their  bodies  of  sin  and  death 
will  be  transformed  into  bodies  of  life  and  immortal  glory 
at  the  Lord's  coming. 

It  is  not  an  objection  to  this  view  of  the  uses  and  effects 
of  faith  that  its  first  operation  is  upon  the  sovl^  in  which  tlie 
work  of  regeneration  begins.  In  its  source,  faith  is  a  grace 
or  a  gift  of  God — a  medium  of  connexion  between  the  soul 
and  God,  through  Christ,  and  a  means  of  spiritual  benefit  in 
this  life,  even  althougli  no  other  should  be  received.  These, 
however,  are  its  elementary  uses  or  benefits.  Its  full  power, 
as  a  law,  will  be  developed  only  in  the  world  of  redemp- 
tion, when  the  glorified  saint,  having  been  made  one  with 
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Christj  bj  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  worlcing  throngh 
this  meclinfn,  or  means,  will  find  tliat  not  one  jot  or  tittle 
shall  fail,  of  all  the  Lord  has  said  concerning  the  power  of 
fliith  (Matt  xvii,  20 ;  xxi.  21 ;  Mark  xL  22,  23.) 

Erasmus  regarded  this  miracle  as  teaching,  hy  a  figure^ 
from  whence,  and  by  what  faith^  those  diseased  witli  tlie 
leprosy  of  soul,  should  seek  sncli  remedy.*  But  the  typical 
import,  aa  we  conceivcj  respects  the  body,  and  that  perfect 
cur©  or  relief  from  mortaHty  and  sin  which  it  shall  reeeire 
from  the  Lord,  through  faith  at  lug  coining.  It  yields  the 
lesson  Erasmus  derived  from  ir,  but  its  typical  import  is 
prophetical  of  other  and  greater  things. 

Matt,  viii,  5™13*  "And  when  Jesus  was  entered  into 
Capernaum,  there  came  unto  him  a  centnrion,  beseeching 
him,  and  saying.  Lord,  my  eenrant  lieth  at  home  sick  of  the 
pali*y,  grievously  tormented.  And  Jeaus  said  unto  him,  I 
will  come  and  heal  him.  Th«  centurioH  answered  and  said, 
Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  tliat  thou  shonldest  come  nnder  my 
roof;  but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  eer^ant  shall  be 
healed.  For  I  am  a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiets 
under  me;  and  I  say  to  this  man,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and 
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they  came  to  Jesus,  they  besought  him  instantly,  saying, 
that  he  was  worthy  for  whom  ho  should  do  this :  for  he  lov- 
eth  our  nation,  and  he  hath  built  ns  a  synagogue.  Then 
Jesus  went  with  them.  And  when  he  was  now  not  far  from 
the  house,  the  centurion  sent  friends  to  him,  saying  unto 
him,  Lord,  trouble  not  thyself;  for  I  am  not  worthy  that 
thou  shouldest  enter  nnder  my  roof;  wherefore  neither 
thought  I  myself  worthy  to  come  unto  thee  ;  but  say  in  a 
word,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed.  For  I  also  am  a 
man  set  under  authority,  having  under  me  soldiers,  and  I 
say  unto  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and 
he  Cometh ;  and  to  my  servant.  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it. 
When  Jesus  heard  these  things,  he  marvelled  at  him,  and 
turned  him  about  and  said  unto  the  people  that  followed 
him,  I  say  unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no, 
not  in  Israel.  And  they  that  were  sent,  returning  to  the 
house,  found  the  servant  whole  that  had  been  sick." 

The  miracle  we  have  just  considered  was  performed  on  a 
Jewish  leper,  in  answer  to  his  own  prayer  of  faith.  That 
which  the  evangelist  has  recorded  in  these  verses,  was 
wrought  through  the  faith  of  a  Gentile,  not  upon  himself 
but  upon  another  person.  The  reason  for  introducing  the 
account  of  it  in  this  place,  probably  was  to  show  a  diversity 
of  the  operation  of  faith,  and  to  furnish  another  illustration 
of  its  power.  It  was  a  favor  shown  to  the  centurion,  though 
a  stranger  to  Israel,  in  answer  to  his  faith.  This  is  expressly 
taught.  "  As  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  tliee^'* 
V.  13.  "We  are  not  told  that  the  servant  exercised  faith,  or 
was  even  conscious  of  what  his  master  was  doing  in  his  be- 
half. In  this  particular,  it  is  like  that  wrought  upon  the 
daughter  of  the  Syrophenician  woman.  (Matt.  xv.  22-28 ; 
Mark  vii.  24-30.)  These  examples  teach,  that  in  the  economy 
of  the  kingdom,  the  faith  of  one  person  may  be  made  the 
means  of  conveying  blessings  to  another,  who  may  not  be 
capable  of  exercising  the  faith  necessary  to  receive  them. 
The  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  (Matt.  ix.  18 ;  Mark  v.  35, 
36;  Luke  viii.  41,  50)  is  an  eminent  example  of  this  power 
or  operation  of  faith,  and  of  the  diffusing  of  its  benefits. 
(James  v.  15.)  This  principle  is  fully  understood  and  recog- 
nised by  the  church,  in  respect  to  spiritual  blessings.  But 
the  typical  import  of  these  bodily  cures,  as  intimated  at  the 
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end  of  the  last  nate,  snggcsts  another  lesson.  In  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  coming  to  receive  his  liviTig  elect  (I  Tlie^.  iv, 
17),  who  can  say  what  numbers  will  not  receive  eternal 
blessings  through  the  faith  of  otljers?  Piotis  parents,  sur- 
romided  by  groups  of  little  children,  whom  they  havo  dedi* 
cated  to  God  by  baptism,  and  for  whom  they  daily  and 
hourly  otier  the  prayer  of  faith— will  these  be  separated? 
the  parents  taken  aiid  their  little  ones  left  ?  Rather  will  not 
the  prayer  of  faith,  like  tliat  of  the  centurioDj  the  Syrophe- 
nieian  woman,  and  Jairns,  be  heard  and  answered  ? 

Tlie  faith  of  the  centurion  gave  our  Lord  occasion  to  refer 
in  general  terma  to  coming  events.  His  public  alhisions  to 
t!ie  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the  calling  of  tlie  Gentiles, 
were  comparatively  few  and  indistinct,  especially  towards 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  As  lie  was  about  to  cl<jse  it^ 
BOme  of  bis  parables  very  significantly  set  them  forth, — See 
Matt,  xxii.  1-10;  xxi,  33-44, 

Matt,  Tiii,  17,     "Tliat  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was- 
spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying.  Himself  took  our  in- 
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were  not  that  perfect  work.  They  were  examples,  in  a  com- 
paratively small  way,  of  tliat  perfect,  tliorough  work  which 
the  Lord  will  perform  npon  all  his  redeemed  ones  when  he 
will  come  to  receive  them  to  himself,  and  inaugurate  his 
kingdom  on  earth.^ 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  St.  Matthew  makes  more 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  than  either 
of  the  other  evangelists — a  proof,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  he 
wrote  his  gospel  especially  for  the  Jews.  The  number  of 
quotations  which  he  makes  is  thirty-five. 

Matt.  viii.  20.  "  And  Jesus  saith  to  him,  the  foxes  .have 
holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head." 

Tlie  denomination,  or  title,  "Son  of  Man,"  which  our 
Lord  here  assumes  and  applies  to  himself,  is  taken  from 
Psalm  viii.  4.  That  this  Psalm  has  respect  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  proved  by  Ileb.  ii.  8,  9,  where  it  is  quoted, 
and  so  applied.  The  expression  occurs  very  frequently  in  the 
gospels,  and  frequently  in  connexion  with  words  which  denote 
also  his  divine  nature.  (See  Matt.  xxvi.  45  and  chap,  xxiv.) 
In  that  divine  sense  he  was  understood  by  the  high  priest 
when  questioned  as  to  his  Messiahship  (Matt.  xxvi.  64,  65). 
In  his  answer  he  had  allusion,  it  is  probable,  to  Dan.  vii.  13, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  visionary  representation  of  the 
future  fulfilment  of  the  eighth  Psalm.  Tlie  frequent  use  of 
this  description  or  designation  of  our  blessed  Lord,  is  de- 
signed to  inculcate,  among  other  things,  the  truth  that  he 
was  really  and  truly  a  man.     This  was  essential  to  his 


*  The  remark  of  Grotlos,  though  not  quite  correct,  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted:  "Sicut  yetemoi  res  gestae  rerum,  Christi  figuraoi  habuerunt^  ita  et 
ipsios  Christi  actiones  ali»  aliis  denotandis  inservierunt  Nam  bencficium 
corporibos  redditte  sanitatis  quin  figuram  remissionis  peccatorum  et  sanato- 
mm  mentium  tulerit,  dubitari  non  potest  Bis  ergo  impletum  est  vatici- 
nium,''  Ac  We  do  not  adopt  the  notion,  that  this  prophecy  was  twice 
fulfilled,  as  Grotius  here  supposes,  nor  that  the  cures  performed  on  the  dis- 
eased bodies  of  the  sick,  were  figurative  of  a  work  w rough t»  or  to  be  wrought 
on  the  souls  of  men  merely,  as  both  Erasmus  and  Grotius  appear  to  hare 
regarded  tbeuL  The  figure  or  the  type  has  respect  to  the  completed  work 
of  man's  redemption,  Tiz.,  to  what'  St  Paul  calls  the  adoption^  to  trit,  the  re- 
demption of  the  body.  Rom.  yiii.  23 ;  Luke  xxi.  28.  Compare  Luke  xxi. 
28  with  Rom.  riil  19  and  28  in  the  original :  emipan  rat  Ktipa\di=zaxoKapaio' 
«(•  ;•— «ir«A«^po9if  v^bivssr^v  axc^vrputciv  rdv  acj/iarof  ^fiiotf. 
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priestly,  as  well  as  kingly  office  (Heb-  iv,  14^  15)-  He  saya 
of  Ininselfj  that  the  Father  liath  given  bnn  authority  to 
execute  judgment,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man  (John  v- 
27) ;  as  M  his  manhood  were  an  indispensable  qualification 
ior  the  office  of  a  judge  over  men  ;  and  Paul,  in  his  address 
to  the  Athenians  (Acts  xvti,  31),  refers  pointedly  to  the 
manhood  of  Christ  when  be  saya,  "God  will  judge  (or  rule) 
the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  (that  is,  by  the 
Adatn,  ben  Adam)  whom  he  hath  ordained/'  (See  1  Cor,  xv. 
45^7,) 

What  onr  Lord  here  says  of  himself,  shows  the  extreme 
poverty  of  his  condition  as  a  man  ;  being  less  provided  for 
than  the  irrational  animals.  Tlie  declaration  was  well  cal- 
culated to  discourage  the  scribe,  if  he  cherished  liopes^  as 
perhaps  he  did,  of  wealth  or  worldly  greatness  from  becom* 
ing  a  follower  of  the  Lord,  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
narrative  that  be  actually  jomed  the  company  of  the  disci- 
ples. 

Matthew  viiL  23-27.  See  Mark  iv,  39;  Lnke  viii.  22- 
25. 

Tlie  niiraele  recorded  in  these  verses  bclonira  to  tlie  fifth 
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in  Heb.  ii.  5-7.  If  we  would  get  a  proper  apprehension  of 
the  majesty  of  the  character  thus  denoted,  we  must  pon- 
der such  passages  as  Dan.  vii.  18 ;  Rev.  i.  13 ;  xiv.  14 ;  1 
Cor.  XV.  45 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  64 ;  xii.  8 ;  ix.  6 ;  John  iii.  13. 
Yet  in  assuming  the  title,  the  Lord  declared  his  extreme 
destitution  at  that  time  of  worldly  possessions  (2  Cor.  viii. 
9).  The  miracle  removes  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
what  he  said  of  himself  and  the  universal  absolute  dominion 
over  creatures  and  the  works  of  God,  which  the  Psalmist 
ascribes  to  him  in  that  character.  It  was  a  partial  unfold- 
ing of  the  profound  mystery  of  his  person ;  and  the  record- 
ing of  the  miracle  in  this  place,  is  a  sort  of  commentary  upon 
his  words,  and  we  may  add  (digressively)  upon  what  he 
afterwards  said  to  Pilate  (John  xviii.  36),  ^'  My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world." — See  notes  on  John  xviii.  36. 

The  connexion  thus  developed,  is  logical,  although  the 
connecting  thought  is  latent,  and  must  be  supplied  from  the 
Psalm  from  which  the  title  itself  is  taken.  But  why,  it 
may  be  inquired,  were  the  disciples  only  permitted  to  wit- 
ness miracles  of  this  kind,  while  the  nation  at  large  had  no 
knowledge  of  them,  or  at  least  had  no  ocular  evidence  of 
their  performance  ?  The  reader  will  be  instructed  by  pur- 
suing this  inquiry  for  himself. 

The  following  suggestions  may  aid  him  in  the  investiga- 
tion, if  they  do  not  resolve  the  inquiry.  "  Son  of  Man" 
(Ben  Adam),  as  a  title  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  denotes  his  Head- 
ship over  the  world  of  redemption,  and  his  federal  relations 
to  the  innumerable  hosts  of  his  redeemed  people.  As  Son 
of  Man,  he  has  a  kingdom  in  which  he  will  hereafter  come, 
of  which  his  transfiguration  was  a  type  or  figure  (Matt.  xvi. 
28  to  xvii.  9 ;  Mark  ix.  1-10  ;  Luke  ix.  26-36  ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
64).  It  is  more  comprehensive  than  his  title  of  Messiah, 
which  has  respect  especially  to  the  throne  of  David,  and  his 
reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  (Luke  i.  32, 33).  Both  titles, 
indeed,  concurred  in  his  person,  and  the  glory  of  both  will 
be  simultaneously  manifested  in  the  same  great  consumma- 
tion ;  yet  this  specific  application,  if  we  may  say  so,  is  dif- 
ferent, and  the  evidence  of  his  claim  to  each  was  not  only 
distinct  and  different,  but  exhibited  to  different  witnesses. 
The  nation  was  concerned  to  receive  him  as  the  Messiah — the 
promised  Son  of  David ;  and  to  the  nation  he  exhibited 
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such  notes  or  marks  of  his  Measiahshipj  as  the  prophets 
foretold  of  Liin  id  that  cliaracter  (see  Matt,  xi,  4-6).  Ilk 
disciples  (t\tf.  his  apostles)  were  to  be  hia  heralds  in  a  new 
dispensation,  the  consummation  of  which  was  to  be  the  rea- 
titntion  of  all  things  at  his  coming  (as  the  second  Adam)Jn 
Ins  kingdom.  It  was  to  qualify  them  for  this  service,  which 
was  their  real  vocation,  that  they  were  taught  by  miracles, 
by  parables,  and  in  plain  language,  many  things  whicli  tlie 
multitudes  were  not  permitted  to  know  (sea  Matt,  xiii,  11); 
the  meaning  of  which  was  mysterious  at  the  time,  but  after- 
v^ards  unfolded  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Such  instruction  as  he  thus  privately  gave  them  waa  emi- 
nently adapted  to  qualify  them  for  tlieir  office j  and  inspire 
tliern  with  resolution  to  endure  the  sutfcrings  to  which  it 
would  sul>ject  them  (Matt  xvu  24r-23;  see  Ileb,  xii.  2). 

In  our  Lord's  last  diBCOurso  witli  his  ai.>ostlea  before  he 
sufferedj  he  assured  them  (with  manifest  allusion  to  these 
miracles  of  his  [^Idaniic]  power  over  physical  nature^  as 
well  as  to  those  he  publicly  peribrmed)j  that  all  who  believed 
in  him  should  do  greater  works  than  any  he  had  done  before 
them  (John  xiv,  12).     And  why  shrnild  he  give  them  such 
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Verse  23.  "  And  when  he  was  entered  into  a  ship,  his  dis- 
ciples foUowea  him."  Who  these  disciples  were  we  are  not 
informed.  Probably  they  were  few  in  number,  and  those,  or 
among  those,  who  were  afterwards  commissioned  as  apostles. 

Verse  24.  "  And  behold  there  arose  a  great  tempest  in 
the  sea,  insomuch  that  the  ship  was  covered  with  the  waves.'^ 

The  word  {ifiutti^)  translated  tempest^  is  frequently,  if  not 
nsnally  employed  to  signify  an  earthquake  (xxiv.  7,  xxvii. 
54,  xxviii.  2 ;  Mark  xiii.  8 ;  Luke  xxi.  11 ;  Acts  xvi.  26 ;  Rev. 
tL  12,  viii.  5,  xi.  13, 19,  xvi.  18).  The  word  was  chosen,  per- 
haps, to  indicate  the  suddenness  of  the  peril.  The  sea  is  about 
eighteen  miles  in  length  and  live  or  six  in  breadth.  It  is 
subject  to  whirlwinds  and  sudden  gusts  from  the  hollows  of 
the  mountains,  of  short  duration  but  of  great  violence.  On 
this  occasion,  the  gust  was  so  violent  that  the  vessel  or  boat 
()iaX;Hrrs(rdai)  was  hidden  under  the  waves,  and,  as  we  may 
infer,  would  have  been  submerged,  had  not  Jesus  been  on 
board.   (See  John  ix.  3.) 

"  But  he  was  asleep"  (sleeping). 

We  take  these  words  in  their  literal  import,  as  we  would 
if  tliey  had  been  said  of  one  of  his  disciples  (xxvi.  43).  In 
his  human  nature,  therefore,  he  was  unconscious  of  the  tem- 
pest. How  could  this  be,  seeing  his  human  nature  was 
united  to  the  divine  ?  We  cannot  tell.  There  was,  how- 
ever, an  impenetrable  mystery  about  his  human  person, 
distinct  from  the  union  of  it  with  the  divine  nature.  This 
appears  by  what  he  said  of  himself  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii. 
13),  "No  one  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in 
heaven  ; "  by  which  we  are  to  understand  (1.)  that  he  had 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  (2.)  that  afterwards  he  had  locally 
descended,  and  was  at  that  time  come  down  from  heaven, 
and  yet  (3.)  that  he  was  at  that  moment  also  in  heaven,  and 
all  as  the  Son  of  Man.  The  distinction  of  natures  does  not 
help  us  here.  As  man,  he  ate  and  drank  (Matt.  xi.  19), 
and  slept,  as  truly  as  the  first  man  did  (Gen.  ii.  16,  21). 
He  was  at  the  same  time  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  into  which 
he  had  ascended  (see  Prov.  xxx.  4 ;  John  vi.  62),  and  from 
which  he  had  come  down,  and  yet  he  was  still  there.  He 
was  the  man  of  whoip  Adam  in  his  unfallen  state  was  only 
a  type  (Rom.  v.  14). 
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Yers6  25.  "And  his  disciples  came  to  him  and  awoke  lunij 
Baying^  Lord  save  us :  we  perish  '*  (we  are  lost), 

Tliey  aroused  Lim  {^ys^^oLv)  out  of  Bleep  to  consciousne^ 
hoping  that  his  extraordinary  powers  mighty  in  some  way, 
avail  to  their  deliverance,  though  their  ship  or  boat  should 
be  lost 

Verae  26.  '*  And  he  sai A  to  them,  Why  are  ye  fearful, 
O  ye  of  little  faith  1" 

Tlie  narrative  allows  U9  to  suppose  that  the  Saviour  uttered 
the^e  words  while  yet  in  hid  recumbent  posture,  and  while 
the  danger  appeared  as  imminent  as  ever.    "  Why  fear  ye 
these  winds  and  these  waves ;  know  ye  not  that  I  am  the       i 
Son  of  Man,  to  whom  the  Father  hath  given  absolute  do- 
minion over  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  0  ye  of  little  faitli  ?'' 

Our  Ijord  in  bis  human  nature  was  susceptible  of  eorrow, 
trouble,  weariness,   and   other   sinl^s  human   infirmities 
(Matt,  xxvi.  37,  38 ;  John  iv,  6,  xi.  33,  35,  xiii-  21)^  but  not  of 
fear.      Even  before  Pilate,  when  accused  by  infuriated 
priests,  and  when  bearing  his  cross  to  Calvary,  he  felt  no 
fear.     As  the  Son  of  Man,  all  creatures  and  all  the  powers 
of  nature  were  eubjcet  to  him  as  his  servants,  while  lie  was 
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human  will,  though  it  was  derived  from  his  divine  nature, 
to  which  it  was  mysteriously  united.  For  there  is  no  power 
or  authority  but  of  God  (Rom.  xiii.  1).  So  will  it  be  with 
the  elect  people  of  Christ  in  their  glorified  state.  The  won- 
derful powers,  with  which  they  will  be  invested,  will  truly 
reside  in  their  wills,  so  far  as  powers  can  be  supposed  to 
belong  to  creatures ;  yet  tlwjy  will  be  derived  through  their 
union  to  Christ  from  the  infinite  fulness  of  God  in  Christ 
(John  xvi.  23,  xiv.  12,  Matt.  xvii.  20,  xxi.  21). 

Tlie  words  of  rebuke  the  Saviour  addressed  to  the  winds 
and  the  sea  were  interpretative  of  the  act  he  performed,  or 
intended  merely  as  external  evidence  to  the  disciples  of  the 
power  he  exerted.  In  this  light  we  are  to  regard  his  words 
to  the  leper  (Matt.  viii.  3),  and  whatever  other  external  acts 
accompanied  any  of  his  miracles  (see  Matt.  ix.  6). 

Verse  27.  "  But  the  men  marvelled,  saying,  what  manner 
of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  seas  obey  him  ?" 

Tliis  exclamation  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  words  of 
David  in  1  Chron.  xvii.  17,  2  Sam.  vii.  19  (see  Dr.  Kenni^ 
cott's  and  Bishop  Ilorsley's  remarks  on  these  verses).  Tlie 
Lord  Jesus,  in  his  human  nature,  was  a  style  of  manhood  of 
which  they  had  no  conception,  although  the  Psalmist  had  in 
general  terms  described  it  (Ps.  viii.).  Adam  was  invested 
with  much  larger  powers  than  any  of  his  descendants  ever 
possessed,  but  the  world  was  not  then  what  it  became 
afterwards,  when  by  transgression  he  lost  those  powers. 
It  would  be  mere  speculation  to  inquire  whether  Adam 
could,  in  his  state  of  innocency,  control  at  his  will  the^ 
physical  energies  of  material  nature  ;  but  from  the  dominion 
given  him  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  had  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  his  condition  as  lord  of  the  world  (Gen.  i.  26). 
However  this  may  be,  such  powers  as  the  disciples  had  just 
witnessed,  exerted  by  a  man  at  his  will,  were  essentially  a 
new  thing,  at  which  they  might  well  marvel,  even  if 
they  had  fully  understood  the  import  of  the  title  "  Son  of 
Man." 

The  word  {iwaKKcwTtf)  ohey^  we  need  not  say,  is  properly 
predicable  only  of  intelligent  beings,  but  in  the  sense  in- 
tended by  the  disciples  it  was  neither  poetical  nor  figurative.. 
For  the  Lord  had  addressed  the  winds  and  the  waves  as 
conscious  of  his  presence  and  will.    The  conception  wa& 
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uew  to  tliem,  and  this  word  was  suited  (if  not  the  only  one 
they  could  employ)  to  express  it. 

Matthew  viii  2S-32,  We  regard  the  miracle  related  in 
these  v€rs<^  aa  helonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  last.  It 
was  peribnned  in  the  abeence  of  the  multitudes.  Th© 
keepers  of  the  swine,  the  evangelist  is  careful  to  sajj  were 
(fjuan^otv)  a  good  way  off  (tb.  30),  and  the  demoniacs  were  so 
fierce  that  no  man  could  pafis  that  way  (vs,  26),  Jesus  and 
his  disciples  (who  juat  before  had  wi tucked  the  stilling  of 
the  tempest)  only  were  present-  Yet  miracles  of  this  kind 
were  often  pubHcly  performed  by  our  Lord,  and  he  imparted 
to  his  disciples  afterwards  the  power  publicly  to  peiform 
tJiem  (Matt.  x.  8,  Matt.  vi.  7,  Luke  Lx.  1).  Still  it  was  an 
exercise  of  the  Lord-s  power  as  Son  of  Man.  The  miracles, 
which  appropriately  belonged  to  his  office  as  Messiah  j  are 
those  enumerated  in  his  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  John : 
*^  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?" 
(Matt  xi,  5),  This  form  of  inquiry  plainly  referred  to  the 
expected  Messiah.  The  answer  virtually  referred  John  to 
what  Moses  and  the  prophets  had  written  concerning  tlie 
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ther  argament  or  reason  for  aesigning  miracles  of  this  kind 
to  our  Lord's  Adamic  office  or  character,  which  may  be 
thus  stated : — 

As  Son  of  Man,  he  was  the  Man  of  whom  the  first  Adam 
was  bat  a  type  (Rom.  v.  14;  1  Cor.  xv.  45-47),  and  in  this 
character  or  relation  he  was  the  Lord  of  this  world.  The 
conditional  dominion  giv^en  to  the  typical  Adam  was  made 
enre  and  perpetual  to  him,  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to 
understand  the  Psalm  (viii.)  already  so  often  referred  to. 
The  power  of  Satan  (who  is  often  called  the  god  or  the 
prince  of  this  world,  John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30;  Luke  xxii.  53 ; 
Eph.  ii.  3,  vi.  12.  See  Matt.  xii.  29 ;  Luke  x.  18),  is  there- 
fore a  usurpation  of  his  rights  as  Son  of  Man  ;  and  though 
as  ancient  as  the  first  Adam,  it  exists  only  by  his  sufferance 
as  the  rightful  Lord  and  ruler.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
perceive  that  our  Lord's  incarnation,  and  a^umption  of  this 
tifle,  was  the  assumption  of  his  rightful  power  as  the  Adam 
of  promise  or  covenant,  over  all  the  power  of  the  usurping 
enemy  (Luke  x.  19),  to  be  exercised  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent at  that  time,  according  to  the  Divine  purposes  (John 
xii.  31-33).  Upon  this  fundamental  idea  the  Lord  answered 
the  calumny  of  the  Pharisees,  when  they  ascribed  his  pow- 
er over  devils  to  the  prince  of  the  devils  (Matt,  xiu  24-29 ; 
Luke  xi.  15-22).  By  the  strong  man  armed^  he  denoted  the 
usurping  power  of  Satan  over  this  world,  permitted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall  of  Adam.  By  the  stronger  man  (whose 
energies  needed  not  to  be  enforced  by  arms)  he  denoted 
himself^  as  the  rightful  Lord  and  proprietor  of  the  world,  by 
Divine  right  in  his  character  of  Son  of  Man  (Luke  xi.  21, 22). 

This  miracle,  then,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  one  last 
mentioned,  exemplifies  the  Saviour's  power  and  authority, 
as  Son  of  Man,  in  two  distinct  yet  equally  vast  departments 
of  his  government,  viz. — Uie  physical  or  material  world, 
and  the  worid  of  spirits.  The  next  miracle  will  furnish  an 
example  of  his  governmental  power  as  Son  of  Man  over  the 
human  race  (Matt  ix.  2-6),  thus  making  up  the  comple- 
ment of  evidence  of  his  universal  and  absolute  government 
over  the  world  itself.  The  grouping  or  combining  these 
miracles  in  such  order*  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 

^  It  it  important  to  notiee  that  the  «Tax)gel20t  tntrodooes  thiB  miracle  in 
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metliad  of  the  evangelist,  and  confutes  the  notion  of  somcj 
that  tlie  parts  of  this  gospel  have  Ijeen  disarranged. 
We  add  an  observation  on  the  29th  verse ; — 
Verse  29,  "And  behold  tbey  cried  out,  saying;  what 
have  we  to  do  with  tltee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  ?  Art  thou 
come  to  torment  iis  before  tliie  time  (^"'jouj  theap'pointed  time)! 
Mark  and  Litke  add  '*  Moat  llighj"  and  they  represent 
the  demons  as  adjuring  Jesus  not  to  torment  theuk  It  is 
evident  they  knew  Ivis  i>erson  and  his  nam«,  and  their  abso* 
lute  subjection  to  his  power.  Yet  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  their  wortlg^.if  interpreted  according  to  the  idiom  of 
the  language,  that  they  understood  his  personality  in  the 
G-xUiead.  Adaiiir  was  a  son  of  Gotl,  and  Luke  m  culb  him 
(Luke  iii.  38,  com  p.  with  vs.  23).  Dominion,  glory,  and 
bliss  liad  been  given  In'm.  In  the  poaeession  of  these  he 
resembled  Godj  and  in  this  sense,  as  well  as  that  of 
creation,  he  might  be  called  a  eon  of  God,  From  the 
expression^ ''  Art  thou  come  to  torment  u«  before  the  time  3" 
we  infer  tliat  they  took  him  to  be  tliat  mysterious  i»4in,  or 
seed  pronii&tMl  at  {\\b  thll,  by  whose  power  they  had  under- 
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Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit;  or,  Commemorative 
Notices  of  Distinguished  American  Clergymen  of  vari- 
ous Denominations,  from  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country  to  the  close  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five.  "With  Historical  Introductions.  By  William 
B.  Sprague,  D.D.  Presbyterian,  vols.  HI.  and  IV. 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brotliers.    1858. 

These  volumes  are  written  on  the  same  plan  as  the  first 
and  second,  and  more  than  equal  them  in  interest.  As  a 
body,  the  persons  whose  history  they  detail  have  had  no 
superiors  in  gifts,  profiessional  culture,  piety,  or  usefulness. 
They  are  selected  with  excellent  judgment :  no  important 
individual  being  omitted,  and  none  introduced  who  is  not 
entiUed  to  a  place  in  the  work ;  and  the  delineations  are 
marked  by  admirable  tact  and  skill.  Instead  of  being 
formed  of  general  terms  and  stereotyped  phrases,  exhibiting 
the  whole  line  as  of  much  the  same  cliaracter,  each  is  drawn 
in  its  own  proper  colors,  and  presents,  in  a  clear  outline,  the 
individual's  peculiar  and  distinctive  features.  None  but  an 
artist  of  the  finest  powers  could  have  produced  such  a  gal- 
lery of  portraits,  each  one  of  which  is  instantly  recognised 
as  true  to  nature,  as  fitting  the  history,  and  as  unlike  all 
others ;  and  together  they  form  a  noble  group  of  talented, 
laborious,  and  eminently  serviceable  men,  in  the  sphere  of 
religion,  of  learning,  and  of  civil  society. 

The  Presbyterian  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Christian  denominations  in  our  country,  in  numbers,  charac- 
ter, and  influence;  and  is  more  likely,  perhaps,  than  almost 
any  other,  to  transmit  its  principles  and  spirit  to  another 
generation.  How  is  it  tiiat  it  has  attained  this  position? 
By  whose  agency  has  it  been  extended  over  so  wide  a  sur- 
face and  placed  ia  so  commanding  an  attitude  i  Who  are 
the  illustrious  men,  who,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  Imve  been 
the  instruments  of  imbuing  it  with  its  doctrinal  faith,  and  its 
active  and  zealous  and  yet  wise  and  conservative  spirit? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  is  given  in  these  volumes,  and 
in  a  seriesof  narratives  of  devoted  labors,  patient  self-denials, 
zealous  conflicts  tor  the  truth,  and  successes  and  triumphs 
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through  the  smiles  of  heaven,  that  are  not  surpassed  in 
beauty  and  impressiveness  in  the  history  of  the  church.  If 
the  result  is  great  and  noble,  the  instruments  have  been  emi- 
nent in  power,  wisdom,  laboriousness,  and  fidelity. 

The  Presbyterian  church  dates  back  in  this  country  but 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years.  In  the  li^t  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  churches  were 
farmed  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey ;  and  in  1705  or  1706,  a 
presbytery,  under  the  title  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  formed.  Most  of  the  first  ministers  being  from 
Scotland,  had  received  a  thorough  classical  and  theological 
education ;  and,  with  those  who  came  from  New  England, 
at  an  early  day,  established  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  the  sacred  office,  and  by  their 
tine  powers  and  large  cultivation,  gave  an  elevated  tone  to 
the  profession.  Those  who  came  from  Europe  were,  with- 
out exception,  evangelical,  and  several  of  them,  especially 
the  elder  Tennent  and  his  sons,  distinguished  as  preachers. 
Tliey  were  soon  joined  by  others  of  birth  or  education  here, 
of  still  greater  eminence,  as  Dickinson,  Blair,  Burr,  Finley, 
Davies,  who  proclaimed  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
with  signal  power,  and  were  blessed  in  their  ministry  with 
outpourings  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  the  churches,  greatly 
enlarged  and  multiplied,  became  established  in  the  belief 
and  love  of  the  truth.  And  they  have  been  followed  in 
each  succeeding  generation  by  a  body  of  able  and  faithful 
men,  through  whose  labors  the  church  has  been  sustained 
and  advanced  in  that  character.  Great  care  in  the  educa- 
tion of  persons  for  the  sacred  office,  men  of  distinguished 
ability  as  teachers,  a  succession  of  eminently  eloquent 
preachers,  a  bold  and  faithful  inculcation  of  the  great  doe* 
trines  of  redemption,  and  an  almost  continuous  series  of 
efi'usions  of  the  Spirit,  have  been  the  causes  that  the  church 
has  been  marked  at  every  period  of  its  history  for  intelligence, 
piety,  and  order,  and  has  risen  to  its  present  commanding 
position.  We  might  exemplify  this  by  ample  proofs  from 
these  volumes.  We  shall  point  to  a  few  individuals  who 
were  eminent  for  their  gifts,  and  exerted  a  wide  and  salu- 
tary influence  on  their  contemporaries,  and  in  some  instances 
on  their  successors. 
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Thus,  the  Bev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  who  was  settled  in 
Elizabethtown,  ISew  Jersey,  in  1709,  and  after  laboring 
there  forty  years,  became  President  of  Nassau  Hall,  was 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day,  and  left  the  impress  of 
his  labors  on  the  church  for  a  long  period  after  he  had 
pas^d  to  his  reward.  His  intellect  was  of  a  very  high- 
order.  "  No  one,"  Dr.  Sprague  says,  "  who  reads  half-a- 
dozen  pages  of  anything  that  he  has  written,  can  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  his  power;"  and  we  can  confirm  his  judg- 
ment, having  repeatedly,  in  our  early  days,  looked  through 
his  volume  on  the  principal  points  of  Christian  Faith,  and  with 
a  vivid  feeling  that  "  the  vigor  of  thought  and  expression  " 
which  characterizes  it,  and  the  "  accuracy  of  discrimination 
and  ability  to  grapple  with  the  most  difficult  problems, 
mark  him  as  an  extraordinary  man."  He  possessed  great 
^ergy,  resoluteness,  and  tact  in  discussion  and  debate,  and 
was  a  bold  and  able  defender  of  the  truth.  "  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  works  are  of  a  controversial  character,  and 
are  designed  to  vindicate  and  sustain  what  he  regarded  the 
cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  elder  Edwards, 
Calvinism  has  ever  found  an  abler  and  more  efficient  cham- 
pion in  this  country.  He  was  eminent  also  for  the  warmth 
and  strength  of  his  devotional  feelings,  the  consistency  and 
purity  of  his  life,  and  his  bland  and  courteous  manners." 

"  lie  had  great  power  in  the  pulpit^  and  enchained  the 
attention  of  his  audience  hy.  both  his  matter  and  his  man- 
ner. His  memory  is  still  fragrant  on  tlie  spot  where  he 
lived,  and  the  children  and  children's  children  of  those  who 
knew  and  loved  him,  cherish  an  hereditary  reverence  for 
his  name  and  his  grave." 

"  His  person  was  manly  and  of  full  size ;  his  aspect  grave, 
80  that  the  wicked  seemed  to  tremble  in  his  presence;  and 
his  preaching  powerful  and  moving." 

"  He  had  more  to  do,"  Dr.  S.  states,  "  with  the  public 
concerns  of  his  denomination,  than  almost  any  other  man ; 
and  especially  in  the  great  cgntroversy  by  which  the  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  then  representing  the  whole  Presbyterian 
Charch,  was  so  much  agitated,  and  at  length  actually 
divided,  he  bore  a  prominent  part.  For  this  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified,  not  merely  for  his  great  familiarity  with 
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ecclesiastieal  procedure,  but  by  liia  iincomraou  sagfacity, 
calm  judgment,  and  unshrinking  firmnesSj  tempered  by  the 
spirit  c>f  Christian  forbearance  and  nioderatiou." 

^*In  the  conflict  of  opinion  tliat  prevailed  in  relation  to 
the  revival  in  which  Whitefield  had  so  prominent  an  agency, 
*he  was  an  unflinching  asserter  of  the  genuineneas  oC  the 
work  ;  and  few,  if  any,  in  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belonged,  had  more  to  do  in  sustaining  it.  Brainerd,  the 
field  of  whose  most  important  labors  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Elizabethtownj  was  his  intimate  friend^  and  they 
were  cordial  co-adjutors  in  promoting  the  great  interesta  of 
truth  and  godliness," 

'*  He  had  been  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  Old  Synod 
of  Philadelphia,  when  that  constittited  the  entire  Presbyte- 
rian body ;  find  he  was  no  less  the  leader  of  the  Synod  of 
Ifew  York,  after  the  separation  ;  and  no  doubt  he  had  more 
to  do  in  originating  the  college  of  New  Jersey  than  any 
other  man<  His  intellectual  superiority  and  commanding 
influencej naturally  directed  the  attention  of  the  community 
to  him,  as  the  individaal  most  suitable  to  preside  in  so  im* 
portunt  an  inidcrtaking  j  and  a  charter  having  been  obtained, 
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ence  on  their  generation.  William  Tennent,  the  elder, 
tfaon^h  commanding  as  a  preacher,  and  noted  for  his 
activity  and  efficiency  in  revivals,  rendered  his  chief  service 
to  the  church  as  a  teacher  of  the  young.  "  Soon  after  his  re- 
moval in  1726  to  Neshaminy,  being  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  a  well  educated  as  well  as  pious  ministry, 
he  resolved  on  establishing  a  school  at  which  young  men 
might  acquire  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  sacred 
office.  He  was  admirably  fitted  for  conducting  such  a  school, 
being  a  fine  general  scholar,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly  read 
theologian ;  and  with  the  Latin  language  he  was  so  familiar 
that  he  could  write  afld  speak  it  not  only  with  perfect  ease 
but  with  remarkable  elegance.  His  expectations  in  the 
enterprise  were  more  than  realized,  for  here,  before  many 
years  had  passed,  had  been  educated  a  considerable  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  Presbyterian  ministers  of  their 
time ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  establishment  of 
the  institution,  known  as  the  '  Log  College,'  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  clerical  education  in  the  Presbyterian 
church." 

Gilbert  Tennent,  his  oldest  son,  though  not  so  thorough  a 
scholar,  was  more  able  as  a  preacher,  and  exerted  a  wider 
influence,  especially  in  the  revival  of  1740.  "In  that  year 
he  was  prevailed  on  by  Whitefield  to  accompany  him  on  a 
preaching  tour  to  Boston,  and  it  constituted  one  of  the  great 
events  of  his  life.  He  continued  at  that  place  several 
months,  preaching  almost  every  day  with  great  power,  and 
producing,  of  course,  a  divided  public  opinion  correspond- 
ing to  that  which  already  existed  in  respect  to  the  labors  of 
"Whitefield.  The  eflect  of  his  preaching  is  thus  described 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  minister  of  the  Old  South  church  : 

" '  It  was  both  terrible  and  searching.  For  matter  it  was 
justly  terrible,  as  he,  according  to  the  inspired  oracles,  ex- 
hibited the  dreadful  holiness,  justice,  law-threatening,  truth, 
power,  and  majesty  of  God,  and  his  anger  with  impenitent 
and  Christless  sinners ;  the  awful  danger  they  were  in  every 
moment  of  being  struck  down  to  hell,  with  the  amazing 
miseries  of  that  place  of  torment.  By  his  rousing  and 
gpiritnal  preaching  deep  and  pungent  convictions  were 
wrought  iu  the  minds  of  many  hundreds  of  persons  in  that 
town  and  in  the  neighboring  congregations.     And  now  was 
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sucli  a  time  as  we  ne^er  knew.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Cooper  was 
wont  to  say  that  more  came  to  him  in  one  week  lu  deep 
concern  tliau  in  the  whole  twenty-foar  years  of  his  pre- 
ceding ministry,  I  can  also  say  the  same  as  to  the  numbers 
who  repaired  to  me,' '' 

Dr,  Finley  says  of  hira,  "As  a  preacher,  few  equalled 
him  in  his  vigorous  days.  His  reasoning  powere  were 
strong;  his  thoughts  nervous  and  oft^n  sublime  ;  his  style 
flowery  and  diffusive ;  his  manner  of  address  warm  and 
pathetic,  such  as  must  convince  his  audience  that  he  was  in 
earnest;  and  his  voice  clear  and  commanding.  In  a  wordj 
all  things  conspired  to  make  him  a  judicious,  zealous,  popu- 
lar, and  pungent  preacher,"  His  vigorous  intellect^  fervid 
affections^  and  eloquence  as  a  speaker,  thus  gave  him  an  ex- 
traordinary power  over  his  audiences,  and  made  him  one  of 
the  most  influential,  after  Whitefieldj  in  the  great  religious 
movements  of  that  period, 

William  Tennent,  a  younger  brother  of  Gilbert,  though 
less  commanding  as  an  orator,  and  less  widely  known,  waa 
distinguished  for  the  fervor  and  effect  with  which  he 
preached  the  ^rent  doctrines  of  the  gospoh  and  the  Large 
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self  as  a  weak  and  despicable  worm,  and  seemed  to  be  over- 
come with  astonishment  that  a  creature  so  unworthy  and  in- 
sufficient had  ever  dared  to  attempt  the  instruction  of  his 
fellow-men  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  so  glorious  a 
being.  Over-staying  his  usual  time,  some  of  his  elders  went 
in  search  of  him,  and  found  him  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
unable  to  rise,  and  incapable  of  informing  them  of  the 
eause.  They  raised  him  up,  and  after  some  time  brought 
him  to  the  church,  and  supported  him  to  the  pulpit.  He 
remained  silent  for  a  considerable  time,  earnestly  supplicat- 
ing God  (as  he  told  the  writer)  to  hide  himself  from  him, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  address  his  people,  who  were  by 
this  time  lost  in  wonder  to  know  what  had  produced  this 
uncommon  event  His  prayer  was  heard,  and  he  became 
able  to  stand  up  by  holding  the  desk.  He  now  began  the 
most  pathetic  and  impressive  address  that  the  congrega- 
tion had  ever  received  from  him.  He  gave  a  surprising 
account  of  the  views  he  had  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of 
God,  and  greatly  deplored  his  incapacity  to  speak  to  them 
concerning  a  Being  so  infinitely  glorious.  He  attempted  to 
show  something  of  what  had  been  discovered  to  him 
of  the  astonishing  wisdom  of  Jehovah,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  human  nature  to  form  adequate  conceptions. 
He  then  broke  out  into  so  fervent  an  expression  of  prayer, 
as  greatly  to  surprise  the  congregation,  and  draw  tears  from 
every  eye.  A  sermon  followed,  that  continued  the  solemn 
scene,  and  made  very  lasting  impressions  on  all  the  hearers." 

A  person  susceptible  of  such  an  elevation  of  mind,  was  not 
likely  to  be,  on  any  occasion,  less  than  an  intelligent  and 
animated  preacher. 

William  Tennent,  the  son  of  the  last  mentioned,  was  also 
among  the  most  distinguished  preachers  of  his  time.  Dr. 
Finley  says  :  "  His  natural  genius  was  prodigiously  strong 
and  penetrating,  and  the  unavoidable  consciousness  of  his 
native  power  made  him  sanguine,  bold,  and  enterprising." 
"  Few  preachers  had  a  more  majestic  and  venerable  pre- 
sence, or  a  more  winning  and  oratorical  address.  Animated 
with  a  sacred  regard  for  the  honor  of  his  Divine  Master, 
and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls,  he  spoke  the  word  with 
all  boldness.  Elegance  of  style,  majesty  of  thought,  and 
clearness  of  judgment  appeared  in  his  discourses,  and  con- 
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curred  to  render  them  bath  pleaeing  and  instractiire.'*  After 
a  few  yearg*  labor  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  he  was  called  to 
Charleston  J  South  Carolina,  *'  where  he  was  received  with 
great  favor,  and  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  It  exerted  a 
powerful  influence.  His  glowing  zeal  and  dieting! lished 
talents  rendered  Iiim  bo  great  a  favorite  with  the  people, 
that  they,  with  much  unanimity,  elected  him  a  member  of 
tjie  provincial  congress^  and  he  was  occasionally  heard,  both 
in  the  church  and  in  the  State  House,  addressing  ditferent 
audienceSj  with  equal  animation,  on  their  Bpiritoal  and  tem- 
poral interests."  But  after  a  brief  and  brilliant  career  he 
died,  in  his  thirty -fourth  year.  These  eminent  men  thus 
labored  in  their  several  stations  with  great  energy  and  sue- 
eesa,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  and  high 
character  of  the  church. 

The  Blaira  also  were  of  a  high  rank  in  talents,  learning,  and 
usefulness.  Samuel  Blair,  of  Fagg's  Manor,  Pennsylvania, 
was  one  of  the  moat  eminent  men  of  his  time,  bntli  as  a 
preacher  and  a  classical  and  theological  teacher.  Dr.  Fin- 
ley  represents  him  as  having  had  "  a  genius  capable  of  the 
highest  attainments,  a  penetrating  judgment,  a  clear  and 
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As  he  was  diligent  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  office, 
to  the  utaioet  of  his  strength,  not  sparing  himself,  so  did 
(jod  very  remarkably  succeed  his  faithful  ministrations  to 
the  conversion  of  many  souls.  He  was  the  spiritual  father 
of  great  numbers.  I  have  had  acquaintance  with  Christians 
in  different  places,  where  he  only  preached  occasionally, 
who  gave  all  hopeful  evidences  of  a  sound  conversion,  and 
acknowledged  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  it.  He  has  been 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  church,  by  assisting  several 
promising  youths  in  their  studios  for  the  ministry,  who,  be- 
coming learned  by  the  instruction,  and  formed  by  his  exam- 
ple, are  now  wise,  useful,  and  faithful  ministers.'^  President 
Davies  regarded  him  as  not  surpassed  as  a  preacher  and 
orator  by  any  of  the  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland 
of  his  time. 

John  Blair,  a  younger  brother  of  Samuel,  an  alumnus 
also  of  the  Log  College,  and  pupil  of  the  elder  William 
Tennent,  and  at  length,  for  a  time,  a  professor  and  vice- 
president  of  Nassau  Hall,  held  a  high  rank  likewise  in 
genius,  learning,  and  usefulness. 

'*  He  was  a  judicious  and  persuasive  preacher,  and  through 
his  exertions  sinners  were  converted  and  the  children  of  God 
edified.  Fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  he  addressed  immortal  souls  with  that  warmth  and 
power  which  letl  a  witness  in  every  bosom.  Though  he 
sometimes  wrote  his  sermons  in  full,  yet  his  common  mode 
of  preaching  was  by  short  notes  comprising  the  general  out- 
lines." His  labors  were  abundant,  and  he  was  regarded  by 
competent  judges  as  not  inferior  as  a  theologian  to  any  man 
in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  his  day. 

These  noble  men  thus  had  a  very  important  part  in  the 
agencies  by  which  the  interests  of  leaniing  and  piety  were 
sustained  and  advanced  during  their  period,  and  left  a  deep 
impress  on  the  church  of  their  genius  and  virtues. 

But  far  more  eminent  than  these  in  gifts  and  influence, 
was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davies,  educated  in  Mr.  S.  Blair's 
school.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  talented  men 
of  his  age,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other,  by  his 
fervid  genius,  his  great  labors,  and  his  commanding  elo- 
quence, to  advance  the  interests  of  the  church  and  give  a 
Wgh  tone  to  its  piety.    He  commenced  his  ministry  as  a 
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rnissionary  in  Virgioia,  and  was  received  with  great  entliti- 
siaani,  atid  was  listened  to  by  multitudes  with  profound 
attention.  He  at  length  established  himself  at  Hanover, 
and  exercised  a  niinistry  of  ten  years  unsurpassed  in  the 
high  powers  and  great  sneers  with  which  it  was  marked. 
"By  his  glowing  zeal,  combined  with  ei^emplary  prudence, 
and  an  eloquence  more  impressive  and  effective  than  had 
then  perhaps  ever  graced  the  American  pulpit,  he  made  his 
way  among  all  classes  of  people,  and  was  alike  acceptable 
to  all,  from  the  mort  polished  gentleman  to  the  most  igno- 
rant African  slave,  A  manifest  blessing  from  on  high 
attended  his  labors,  and  within  about  threo  years  from  the 
time  of  his  settlement,  no  less  than  three  hundred  had  beetl 
gathered  to  the  communion  of  the  church."  And  on  visit- 
ing Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey, 
*'  he  preached  to  not  only  universal  acceptance,  but  to  uni- 
versal  admiration,"  He  discharged  the  duties  abo  of  the 
presidency  of  the  college^  daring  the  short  period  that  he 
tilled  that  station,  with  equal  ability.  Dr.  Finley  says : 
'*Aa  to  his  natural  genius,  it  was  strong  and  masculine. 
His  understanding  was  clear,  his  memory  retentive^  his  in- 
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yation,  and  power  of  success  in  the  pulpit,  such  as  Burr, 
Finley,  Allison,  Bostwick,  Eodgers,  Duffield,  M'Whorter, 
and  Witherepoon.  Thus  Mr.  Burr,  president  of  Nassau 
Hall,  18  sud  ^'  to  have  shone  in  the  pulpit  like  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitnde.  When  leisure  would  permit,  his  sermons 
were  usually  penned  at  large,  yet  if  duty  called,  he  would 
cheerfully  enter  the  desk  without  notes ;  and  so  extraordinary 
was  his  talent  for  extempore  preaching,  that  the  most  com- 
petent judges  approved  it,  and  heard  him  with  pleasure. 
A  rich  fund  of  divine  knowledge,  command  of  thoughts, 
surpassing  quickness  of  invention,  and  remarkable  readiness 
of  expression,  together  with  a  heart  uncommonly  warm  in 
•the  cause  of  God,  and  engaged  by  desires  of  doing  good  to 
the  souls  of  men,  rendered  him  truly  a  master-workman  in 
performances  of  this  kind." 

Mr.  Bostwick  is  said  to  have  "  had  those  gifts  which  ren- 
dered him  a  very  popular  preacher.  With  a  strong  com- 
manding voice,  his  pronunciation  was  clear,  distinct,  and 
deliberate,  his  speech  and  gesture  natural,  his  language  ele- 
gant and  pure,  but  with  studied  plainness,  never  below  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit,  nor  above  the  capacity  of  the  meanest 
of  his  auditory.  The  strength  of  his  memory  and  the  flow 
of  his  elocution,  enabled  him  to  preach  without  notes,  but 
seldom  or  never  extempore.  His  style  was  copious  and 
florid.  He  sometimes  soared,  when  his  subject  would  admit 
of  it,  with  an  elevated  wing,  and  his  imagination  enabled 
him  to  paint  his  scene,  whatever  it  was,  in  very  strong  and 
lively  colors.  Few  men  could  describe  the  hideous  defor- 
mity of  sin,  the  misery  of  men's  apostasy  from  God,  the 
wonders  of  redeeming  love,  the  glory  and  riches  of  divine 
grace,  in  stronger  lines  and  more  affecting  strains  than  he." 

Besides  these,  there  were  many  who  were  eminent  for 
particular  gifts.  Mr.  Buell,  of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island, 
though  not  of  rank  as  a  scholar,  was  unusually  effective  as 
a  preacher.  "  His  first  efforts  in  the  pulpit  showed  that  his 
whole  heart  was  in  the  work,  and  they  promised  nothing 
that  was  not  realized  in  his  whole  subsequent  life.  AVhat- 
ever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  his  sermons  growing  out 
of  his  want  of  mature  preparation  for  the  ministry,  there 
was  a  deeply  evangelical  tone  pervading  them,  and  a  fer- 
vor and  impressiveness  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
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delivered,  that  renderccl  him  at  once  one  of  the  most  popa- 
lar  preaehej-s  of  the  day."      His  labom  for  a  short  period  in 
Mr.  Prince's  congregation,  Boston j  are  said  to  hare  been         1 
very  effective,     "  There  were  many  extraordinary  effects  of 
Mr.  Buell^B  kbors  ;  the  people  vrere  exceedingly  moved,  cry- 
ing out  in  great  numbera  in  the  meeting-bouaej  and  great 
part  of  the  congregation  stajring  in  the  honse  of  God  for 
hours  after  the  public  service.     Many  also  were  exceedingly 
moved  in  private  meetings  where  Mr.  Biiell  wasj  and  almost 
the  whole  town  eeemed  to  be  in  a  great  and  continual  com- 
motion, day  and  night,  and  there  was,  indeed,  a  very  great 
revival  of  religion/^ 

He   was  accustomed   to  write  liis  sermons,  though    he 
preached  them  without  notes,     "  His  sermons  are  repre- 
sented as  having  often  been  of  extraordinary  length,  inso- 
much, that  not  imfrequently  he  found  it  difficnlt  to  detain         | 
his  whole  audience  to  the  close  of  the  service."                              ' 

*^  The   most    striking  characteristics  of   his  preaching 
through  his  life  were  solemnitj^  and  fervor;  and  one  great 
secret  of  his  power  by  in  the  fact,  that  he  made  his  hearers 
feel  that  every  word  he  uttered  came  from  \m  inmost 
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popular  preachers  of  his  day,  though  not  probably  a  pro- 
foand  theologian.  The  celebrated  blind  preacher,  Dr. 
Waddel,  of  whom  Mr.  Wirt  drew  so  touching  a  picture,  ne- 
ceflsarily  depended  wholly  on  memory  and  invention  in  the 
utterance  of  his  addresses,  yet  his  discourses  were  unsur- 
passed  in  precision,  neatness,  and  elegance  of  style,  the 
greatness  and  truth  of  his  thoughts,  their  suitableness  to  his 
theme,  the  naturalness  of  the  emotions  and  passions  they 
excited  in  him,  and  the  completeness,  the  tastefulness,  and 
the  rhetorical  perfection  with  which  they  were  marked  in 
their  conception  and  utterance. 

Here  and  there  an  individual  was  distinguished  by  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  voice.  Thus  Mr.  Charles  Cummings, 
"  though  of  but  middle  stature,  had  a  voice  of  such  strength 
and  compass,  and  so  deliberate  and  distinct  an  articulation, 
that  he  could,  without  apparent  effort,  speak  so  as  to  be 
heard  by  ten  thousand  people." 

In  Mr.  Lacy,  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  these  two 
powers  were  imited.  His  son  saj's,  "  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  the  period  of  his  greatest  ministerial  suc- 
cess, he  rarely  if  ever  wrote  his  sermons,  and  but  seldom 
prepared  even  short  notes  for  the  pulpit.  His  preparation 
was  almost  exclusively  mental  and  spiritual.  He  thought 
intensely  upon  his  subject,  and  arranged  the  matter  care- 
fully in  his  mind,  and  then  trusted  to  the  occasion  to 
suggest  the  appropriate  language.  I  have  often,  when  a 
youth,  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  deep  abstraction 
and  solemnity  depicted  on  his  countenance,  while  engaged 
in  meditation,  as  he  was  walking  in  his  chamber  or  in  the 
garden.  And  when  from  these  scenes  of  meditation  and 
prayer  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  there  was  frequently  in  his 
preaching  a  solemnity  and  pathos,  a  freshness  and  vigor,  a 
penetrating,  burning,  melting  eloquence,  which  I  have 
never  known.surpassed." 

Dr.  Alexander  also  said  of  him :  "  His  preaching  was  cal- 
culated to  produce  deep  and  solemn  impressions.  His 
voice  was  one  of  extraordinary  power ;  the  sound  has  been 
heard  at  more  than  a  mile  distance;  it  was  not  only  loud, 
but  clear  and  distinct ;  in  the  largest  assemblies  convened 
in  the  woods,  he  could  always  be  heard  with  ease  at  the 
extremity  of  the  congregation.      On  this  account  he  was 
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always  one  of  the  prominent  preachers  <at  great  meetings. 
Hifei  preachiug  was  also  witli  animation.  His  address  to  his 
hearers,  whether  saints  or  sinnersj  was  alwaje  warm  and 
affectionate.  Indeed,  according  to  his  method  of  preaching, 
li\'ety  feeling  in  the  speaker  was  an  essential  thing  to  ren- 
der it  either  agreeable  or  impreesive.  Mr.  Lacy  wa^  there- 
fore a  much  more  eloqnent  and  impressive  preacher  on 
special  occasiooSj  ^vhen  every  circnmstance  combined  to 
wind  np  the  mind  to  a  high  tone  of  excitement,  than  in  his 
common  and  every-day  diBCourse,  in  which  he  was  always 
evangelical,  but  sometimes  flat  and  uninteresting/' 

The  ministers  generally  of  the  Presbyterian  church  sym- 
pathized with  their  people  in  the  stniggle  of  tbe  Revolution, 
and  several  of  tliem  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  and 
military  measnres  for  the  period.  Those  on  the  frontiers,  who 
were  exposed  to  the  Savages,  were  accustomed  to  go  armed 
to  their  places  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  Thus  Mr,  Cnm- 
mingSj  whose  name  we  have  already  mentioned,  settled  In 
the  soutli-westem  part  of  Virginia  during  tliat  period,  **  put 
on  his  shot-pouch,  shouldered  his  rifle,  and  rode  to  church, 
where  he  nict  Ids  gallant  and  intelligent  congregation ,  each 
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and  retreat  with  their  plunder.  After  the  departure  of  the 
Indians  she  went  by  a  blind  path  ten  miles  to  the  nearest 
station,  where  she  met  the  next  day  with  her  husband. 

"  Preaching  one  Sabbath  on  the  frontier,  a  panic  was  pro- 
duced by  a  messenger  riding  hastily  up  and  exclaiming 
'Indians,  Indians,  Ragdale's  family  are  murdered.'  Mr. 
Doak  stopped  in  his  discourse,  referred  to  the  case  of  the 
Israelites  in  similar  danger,  offered  a  short  prayer  that  the 
Grod  of  Israel  would  go  with  them  against  the  Canaanitish 
heathen,  called  for  the  men  to  follow  him,  and  taking  his 
rifle,  led  his  male  hearers  to  the  pursuit." 

Others  encountered  similar  dangers  at  an  earlier  day. 
Thus,  the  members  of  Mr.  Elder's  congregation,  at  Derry 
and  Paxton,  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  were  generally 
trained  as  *  Rangers'  in  defence  against  the  Indians.  "  Many 
a  family  mourned  for  its  head  shot  down  by  a  concealed  foe 
or  carried  away  captive.  The  men  were  accustomed  to 
carry  their  rifles  with  them  not  only  to  their  work  in  the 
field,  but  to  their  worship  in  the  sanctuary,  and  their  worthy 
minister  kept  his  beside  him  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  death  to  overtake  them  as  they  re- 
turned from  the  public  services  of  the  Sabbath  to  their  scat- 
tered plantations.  In  1766  the  meeting-house  was  surrounded 
with  Indians,  while  Mr.  Elder  was  preaching;  but  the  spies 
having  noticed  the  large  number  of  rifles  that  the  hearere 
had  brought  for  their  defence,  the  party  silently  withdrew 
from  their  ambush  without  making  an  attack.  In  1757  an 
attack  was  actually  made,  as  the  people  were  leaving  the 
church,  and  two  or  three  were  killed." 

Of  those  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  long  president  of  Nassau 
Hall,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  highly  gifted  as  an 
orator.  He  commenced  his  ministry  in  Virginia,  in  the 
scene  where  Davies  had  labored,  and  was  thought  by  many 
to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  him.  "  A  man  of  cultivated  mind, 
evangelical  spirit,  and  captivating  oratory,  an  intense  and 
general  interest  was  awakened  by  his  ministrations.  He 
soon  became  an  almost  universal  favorite.  Pereons  without 
distinction  of  sect  or  rank  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  those 
who  had  been  entranced  by  the  eloquence  of  Davies  seemed 
to  feel  as  if  another  Davies  had  arisen."    Dr.  Lindsley  says 
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that  on  a  visit  to  Yirginia  he  met  widi  several  elderly  per- 
eone  who  had  heard  him  preach  when  a  young  man.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  **  an  impassioned  orator,  like  Whitefield,or 
their  own  Da  vies  and  Henry,"  Towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
however,  he  lost  inuch  of  his  fervor.  We  heard  him  several 
times  in  1809,  ISIO,  and  perhaps  181 L  His  discoureea 
were  marked  by  great  tastefolnesa  of  thought  and  elegance 
of  expression,  and  in  here  and  there  a  passage  he  rose  in  his 
delivery  to  a  degree  of  earneatnesa  and  power,  bat  he  was 
not  an  impassioned  oraton 

Of  the  eminent  men  of  a  later  period,  Green,  Miller, 
Alexander,  MasoHj  Griffin,  Richards,  Eiee,  J.  P*  Wilson, 
some  of  whom  passed  away  bat  recently,  Dr.  J.  M,  Masou 
nndonbtedly  possessed  the  finest  combination  of  gifts  and 
held  the  highest  rank  as  a  thinker  and  speaker.  We  heard 
him  often  in  1809,  1810,  and  1811,  and  occasionally  in  the 
four  or  five  yearn  that  followed^  and  his  discourses  were 
generally  marked  by  a  greatness  of  thoaght,  a  force  of  argu- 
tnent,  a  richness  of  illustration,  and  not  seldom  a  r^istleas- 
ness  of  appeal  J  that  were  never  equalled  by  any  other 
preacher  wliom  we  have  heard.     His  mode  of  contemplating 
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Tiolent  jerk  drew  out  a  large  lock  and  threw  it  on  the  pul- 
pit floor.  Instantly  he  stepped  forward  erect,  with  a  coun- 
tenance serene  and  lighted  with  a  consciousness  of  power, 
and  stating  his  point  with  the  greatest  clearness,  poured 
forth  such  a  torrent  of  resplendent  thought,  striking  proof, 
and  softening  and  entrancing  emotion,  as  we  scarce  ever 
heard  from  mortal  lips.  The  contrast  of  expression  in  the 
two  moments,  the  transition  from  the  deep  scowl  with 
which  he  set  his  teeth  at  the  moment  he  drew  the  lock, 
to  the  flash  of  serenity  that  instantly  beamed  from  cheek 
and  brow,  was  as  striking  as  the  change  was  from  hesitation 
to  the  giant  play  of  thought  and  feeling  that  followed. 

Next  to  him,  though  differing  greatly  in  cast  of  mind, 
cultivation,  and  style  of  oratory,  was  Dr.  Griffin.  Dr. 
Mason  addressed  the  intellect  chiefly.  Dr.  Griffin,  in  a  far 
higher  measure,  the  affections  and  imagination.  Dr.  Mason 
aimed  to  exhibit  the  subject  on  which  he  preached,  in  the 
attitude  it  assumed  in  his  own  mind ;  Dr.  Griffin,  to  pre- 
sent it  in  the  shape  and  relations  in  which  he  thought  it 
most  likely  to  effect  the  end  at  which  he  aimed,  with  his 
hearers.  He  adapted  his  sermons  accordingly,  far  more  to 
the  necessities  of  his  audience,  and  succeeded  in  a  much 
higher  degree  in  winning  conviction,  rousing  conscience, 
and  enkindling  awe,  love,  joy,  hope,  and  fear.  The  noblest 
strains  of  pulpit  oratory  that  we  ever  heard,  we  think,  were 
from  him. 

The  memorials  of  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Alexander,  Dr. 
Eichards,  Dr.  Rice,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  present  century, 
give  the  characteristics  of  those  eminent  men  in  a  very 
happy  manner ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  notice  them,  and 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  in  which  they  will 
find  the  charm  throughout  of  simple  and  tasteful  delinea- 
tions of  noble  powers  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ, 
self-denying  labors,  and  signal  successes.  Tlie  circle  of 
human  life  presents  no  other  office  of  so  much  significance, 
dignity,  and  beauty,  as  that  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
towards  a  people  intrusted  to  his  instruction ;  nor  is  there 
any  other  relation  in  which  the  respect,  affection,  and  vene- 
ration of  a  cultivated  community  appear  in  so  beautiful 
and  lofty  a  form,  as  towards  a  talented  and  devoted  pastor. 
And  these  volumes  are  made  up  of  histories  of  those  who 
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exercised  that  office  with  sigiial  ability  and  ^occess*  There 
!8  scarce  one  in  the  long  train  who  did  not  fill  his  sphere 
wltli  credit  to  the  profession ,  secnre  the  confidence  of  his 
congregation,  and  command  the  respect  of  his  con  tempo* 
raries.  Tliere  is  scarce  one  who  did  not  enjoj  tokens  of  the 
Divine  favor  in  blessings  on  his  ministry  ;  the  labors  of  far 
the  greater  number  were  signalized  by  repeated  outpour- 
ings of  the  Spirit*  And  there  is  scarce  one  but  died  in 
peace^  and  was  borne  to  his  grave  araid  the  regrets  and 
lamentations  of  an  attached  and  grateful  people*  Tliere  is 
no  other  class  who  have  had  sueli  a  place  iu  tlie  hearts  of 
tlie  holy  and  wise*  Tliere  is  no  other  whose  departiuB 
frou^  the  world  has  b^en  wept  by  so  many  tears  of  grief 
and  love. 
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bellion  is  accordingly  a  direct  contest  with  him ;  an  endea- 
vor to  free  tliemselves  from  his  dominion,  to  set  themselves 
ap  as  a  rival  power,  and  to  conquer  from  him  his  subjects,  or 
a^uce  them  to  a  co-operation  in  some  form  with  tbem  in 
revolt.  There  is  no  intimation  in  the  sacred  word,  that 
they,  since  their  apostasy,  pay  homage  to  any  being  as  God. 
It  were,  indeed,  a  self-contradiction ;  as  the  very  aim  of  tlieir 
revolt  is  to  extricate  themselves  from  subjection  to  a  supe- 
rior, and  maintain  an  independent  existence.  There  are  no 
representations  that  they  render  a  worship  of  any  sort,  offer 
sacrifices  to  make  expiation  or  gain  reconciliation,  or  em- 
ploy any  means  to  secure  the  favor  of  any  real  or  ima- 
ginary being  who  is  held  to  be  superior  to  themselves.  The 
principle  of  their  apostasy  is  a  denial  of  allegiance  to  Jeho- 
vah, who  they  know  is  the  only  being  who  has  a  title  to 
their  homage,  and  an  assertion  of  their  independence  of  his 
will.  Their  great  aim  therefore  is,  to  obstruct  and  defeat 
his  government  over  his  other  subjects,  and  draw  them  to 
desert  his  service.  This  form  of  rebellion  has  a  directness 
and  audacity  which  it  seldom  assumes  in  our  world,  and 
shows  that  their  hatred  is  Jlreconcilable  and  absolute. 

Revolt  in  our  world  takes  a  different  form.  It  is  not  sim- 
ply a  refusal  of  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  but  a  transference  of 
supreme  homage  from  him  to  someother  being,  real  or  sup- 
posititious, as  divine,  and  often  of  a  most  unspiritual  nature : 
as  the  great  objects  of  the  material  universe,  ideal  creatures, 
images,  beasts,  reptiles.  This  is  as  base  and  impious  as  that 
of  tihe  angels  is  daring  and  malignant ;  as  it  is  a  virtual 
denial  either  that  Jehovah  exists,  or  else  that  he  has  the 
perfections  and  rights  that  belong  to  him,  and  an  ascrip- 
tion to  the  objects  to  which  worship  is  paid,  of  attri- 
butes, relations,  and  rights,  that  are  superior  to  his.  The 
great  feature  of  revolt  in  our  world  thus  is,  not  like  that 
of  the  fallen  angels — a  renunciation  of  all  religion,  or  hom- 
age to  a  deity — bnt  a  renunciation  of  homage  to  Jehovah,and 
a  substitution  of  a  false  god  or  gods  in  his  place,  and  offering  a 
religious  homage  to  them.  Tliis  has  been  the  religion  of  all 
nations  from  a  short  period  afler  the  deluge  down  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham and  their  proselytes  and  Christianized  Gentile?;  and  that 
portion  of  Abraham's  descendants  who  were  of  the  line  of 
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Jacob,  r^vertwd  for  several  centuHes  to  idol  worship  ;  and 
theChTisdan  churchy  likewise,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
tinraber,  woi^hipped  idols  from  the  fiftt  to  the  sixteeotli 
century^  and  worslups  them  still  in  a  large  part  of  Europe, 
and  some  portions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Ko  form 
that  rebellion  could  assume^  could  indicate  at  once  greater 
degradation  of  the  iutellect  or  a  more  total  alienation  of  the 
heart  from  God. 

The  spectacle  presented  to  the  hosfs  of  heaven  by  the 
fallen  angeU  is  indeed  awful — a  revolt  from  God  on  the  pre- 
text that  his  government  is  nnfavorable  to  their  well-being; 
that  his  claims  are  unjust ;  that  he  has  not  a  right  to  their 
homage ;  and  thence  a  relentless  war  on  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overturning  his  thronCj  and  plots  against  his  holy 
subjects  to  draw  them  into  rebellion  and  misery;  which  is 
the  most  bold,  the  most  impious,  and  the  most  malignant 
aim  that  sin  could  aasnme  in  such  intelligences. 

But  tiie  exhibition  made  by  men  is  equally  startling  and 
fearful;  the  rejection  and  disregard  of  Jehovah,  the  choice 
of  stocks,  of  creaturesj  of  reptile,  and  of  non-reaUties  as  their 
gotU,  ascription  to  them  of  his  attributes^  prerogatives,  and 
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their  idolatries  were  systematized  and  national  religions. 
Tlie  most  ancient  stractures  in  the  valley  of  the  Kile,  on 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  in  India,  were  the  product  of 
their  mythologies,  and  are  filled  with  the  symbols  of  their 
false  gods  and  false  worships.  This  apostasy  appears  ere 
the  death  of  Noah  to  have  become  universal,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  families  of  the  line  of  Shem  ;  and  on  the 
call  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants  to  be  the  recipients 
of  further  revelations  of  God's  will,  and  transmit  the  know- 
ledge of  him  to  the  generations  that  were  to  follow ;  that 
knowledge  was  confined  mainly  to  them,  and  the  other 
nations  were  abandoned  of  God  to  their  delusions;  and 
apart  from  those  who  lived  within  the  limits  or  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Roman  empire,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  con- 
tinued the  vassals  of  their  false  gods  till  within  a  brief 
period,  and  in  the  main  are  still.  The  worship  of  false  gods 
has  reigned,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  without  interrup- 
tion, for  near  four  thousand  years  through  all  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  Africa ;  all  Asia  east  of  the  Indus, 
and  its  parallel  to  the  north  ;  all  the  islands  of  the  Southern 
and  Pacific  seas;  and  amon^the  aborigines  of  this  continent, 
through  all  the  ages  of  their  history,  till  overrun  by  the 
whites  ;  and  in  all  these  regions  it  has  taken  a  most  besot- 
ted and  debasing  form, — contradicting  reason,  perverting 
or  extinguishing  the  best  natural  afl:ections  of  the  mind, 
sanctioning  and  exacerbating  its  worst  passions,  and  sinking 
it  at  once  to  the  lowest  depths  of  depravity  and  misery  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable.  This  is  an  amazing  fact.  Had 
it  been  the  express  purpose  of  God  to  frame  his  providence 
in  such  a  manner,  that  a  full  experiment  should  be  made  of 
what  man,  when  left  to  himself,  will  become,  in  blind- 
ness, senselessness,  and  impiety ;  to  what  degraded  objects 
he  will  choose  to  pay  his  homage ;  what  vile  and  horrible 
worship  he  will  invent ;  and  what  a  hopeless  perdition  he  will 
draw  on  himself;  a  fuller  trial  in  that  relation  could  scarcely 
have  taken  place,  or  a  more  fearful  exhibition  of  unmixed 
and  hideous  depravity.  More  false,  vile,  or  monstrous  gods 
cannot  be  conceived  than  they  have  framed  and  made  the 
objects  of  their  adoration ;  nor  can  more  vain,  demoral- 
izing, and  cruel  religions  be  contrived  than  those  which 
they  have  devised,  maintained,  and  enforced. 
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Of  the  races  on  whom  this  experiment  has  been  made  in 
the  most  deciBi^e  form,  and  with  the  most  striking  results, 
the  most  nnmeroug  and  important  are  the  Hiodoog  and  the 
Chinese.  Their  religions  were  invented  hj  tbemselvefi,  and 
were  held  by  them  severally  alone,  for  a  long  series  of  ages, 
That  of  the  Hindoos  was  modified  near  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  the  new  element  engrafted  on  it  was  sixteen 
or  eighteen  centuries  since  incor]>orated  also  in  a  measure  in 
that  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  now  held  probably  by  half  the 
population  of  tiie  globe. 

The  religion  of  Brahma^  which  is  the  earliest  form  of 
Hindooism,  is  pantheistic.  It  holds  that  there  ia  a  snpreme 
or  absolute  God,  of  wljom  the  universe  of  worlds  and  living 
beings  are  emanations,  out-births,  or  products^  and  that 
among  those  out-births  or  creations  are  deities  of  variotis 
powers  and  ranks,  as  well  as  intelligences,  like  men,  and  ani- 
mals that  are  subject  to  their  sway.  It  adrDits  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil,  and  teaches  that  every  act  of 
intelligent  creatures  is  to  meet  a  reward  according  to  its 
good  or  evil  deserts,  and  tliat  those  rewards  take  place  in 
births  into  a  higher  or  lower  rank  or  order  of  creatures; 
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government  Next,  it  denies  the  possibility  of  forgiveness 
and  redemption  to  the  guilty.  Sin,  it  teaches,  is  to  meet  its 
jost  reward  in  a  birth  into  a  lower  form  of  existence.  There 
is  no  escape  from  that  doom  by  the  direct  act  of  God,  by 
the  intervention  of  a  mediator,  or  by  any  other  means.  The 
only  method  of  final  extrication  from  suffering  is  by  the 
merit  of  a  virtuous  life,  which  no  one,  however,  can  be  snre 
he  can  attain.  Love,  mercy,  grace,  forgiveness,  and  re- 
demption by  a  divine  mediator,  are  attributes  and  acts 
wholly  nnknown  to  their  deity ;  and  love,  adoration,  trust, 
and  hope,  affections  wholly  unknown  to  his  worshippers 
towards  him.  It  is  necessarily  therefore  a  religion  of  dread, 
of  fear,  of  despair.  The  only  objects  of  its  divine  homage 
are  a  swarm  of  mere  ideal  gods  and  images,  that  are  held 
only  to  have  control  over  the  allotments  of  this  life,  and  that 
generally  are  regarded  as  arbitrary  and  malignant.  Brah- 
minists  are,  accordingly,  polytheists,  and  of  the  lowest  kind. 
Their  chief  idols  are  as  hideous  as  Moloch,  and  their  rites  as 
senseless,  debasing,  and  often  barbarous.  A  stern  asceti- 
cism, a  voluntary  submission  to  cruel  penances  and  tortur- 
ing inflictions  are  the  chief  means  they  prescribe  of  removing 
the  stains  or  guarding  against  the  poHutions  of  sin.  After 
this  system  of  error  had  prevailed  for  a  series  of  ages  it  was, 
about  a  thousand  years  before  Christ,  modified  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Buddhism,  or  the  doctrine  that  every  intelligent 
creature,  whatever  may  be  the  form  in  which  he  now  exists, 
may  come  into  possession  of  the  godhead,  and  that  that  is  to 
be  reached  by  a  fixed  resolve  to  rise  to  it  and  a  patient  sub- 
mission thereafter  to  the  succession  of  births  to  which  he  is 
destined  ; — which  is  a  form  of  the  pantheistic  dogma  of  the 
final  absorption  of  the  soul  in  the  deity,  and  completes  the 
impiety  of  tlie  system. 

This  monstrous  scheme,  thus  rejecting  Jehovah  and  the 
work  of  redemption,  deifying  man,  and  yet  making  him 
the  hopeless  vassal  of  a  host  of  creature  gods  as  base,  as 
cruel,  and  as  helpless  as  himself,  and  consigning  him  to  an 
existence  without  limit,  of  the  lowest  degradation  and 
wretchedness,  has  been  held  by  the  vast  population  of 
India,  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  for  proba- 
bly three  thousand  five  hundred  years,  or  more,  though 
unsupported  by  a  particle  of  evidence,  contradicted  by  rea- 
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son,  and  confuted  by  all  the  great  facts  of  nature  and  of 
consciousness*  For  what  can  be  more  intuitively  fake  than 
the  pretext  that  we  are  eraanations  of  God,  and  thence  hare 
in  onnseWes  the  principle  of  self^existence  and  the  sttributes 
of  omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  independence  ?  Or  what 
can  ofler  a  more  palpable  contradiction  to  our  common 
sense  and  consciousness  than  the  doctrine  that  all  the 
ordc^rs  and  individnab  of  the  animal  world,  beasts,  birds, 
reptiles,  insects,  are  in  their  perceptive  nature  of  the  same 
species  as  men,  and  were  once  the  tenants  of  Imman 
bodies !  Wliat  an  amazing  fact  that  these  self-contradic- 
tions and  impossibilities  have  been  believed  by  such  count- 
less crowds  through  such  a  series  of  ages ;  and  not  by  the 
ignorant  and  weak  only,  but  the  sharpest,  the  loftiest,  and 
the  most  cultivated  intellects !  For  no  order  of  men  ever 
transcended  the  priests  of  this  religion  in  subtlety  of  geniua, 
gorgeoiisness  of  imagination,  or  skill  in  dialectios.  Yet 
thongb  divided  into  many  sects,  and  engaged  in  ceaseless 
speculation,  not  one  of  the  long  train  appeare  ever  to  have 
renounced  or  assailed  it,  or  questioned  its  fundamental  ele- 
ments!    An  astotiJi^hing  fact,  truly.     Of  tliose  who  live  in 
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observed  still  in  the  services  which  are  prescribed  by  the 
state  for  the  emperor  and  the  officers  of  government,  in  the 
public  religious  acts  which  they  are  required  to  perform. 
The  emperor  himself  is  the  high  priest  of  the  nation,  and 
presides  in  the  religious  observances  in  the  temples  of  the 
capital.  These  at  Pekin  are  spacious  and  magnificent. 
Mr.  Culbertson  says : — 

^^  In  and  around  the  city  there  are  altars  to  heaven  and  earth, 
to  the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain,  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  to 
the  north  star.  The  altar  to  heaven  is  in  an  enclosure  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  a  large  round  mound  of  earth, 
thirty  feet  high,  divided  into  three  parts,  or  elevations,  each  ten 
feet  high.  The  lower  one  is  one  hundred  and  twenty,  the 
second  ninety  feet,  and  the  third  sixty  feet  in  diameter.  Near 
it  is  the  palace  of  abstinence,  in  which  the  emperor  prepares 
himself  for  the  great  sacrifice  of  heaven  at  the  winter  solstice,  by 
fasting  for  three  days. 

"  The  services  at  the  altar  of  the  earth  are  performed  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  when  the  return  of  warmth  causes  the  products 
of  the  soil  to  spring  up.  The  altar  to  the  gods  of  the  land  and 
grain  is  square,  and  only  ten  feet  high,  being  divided  into  two 
stories  of  five  feet  each.  Each  side  of  the  square  measures  fifty- 
eight  feet.  The  emperor  alone  has  the  privilege  of  worshipping 
at  this  altar,  and  it  is  not  lawful  to  erect  a  similar  one  in  any 
part  of  the  empire  for  the  use  of  any  of  his  subjects.  Xo  one 
but  the  emperor  can  presume  to  offer  any  of  the  great  sacri- 
fices. 

"  Those  sacrifices  are,  strictly  speaking,  mere  offerings.  They 
are  not  burnt  on  the  altars,  and  are  not  looked  upon  as  making 
atonement  for  sin,  but  merely  as  expressions  of  reverence  and 
gratitude.  They  consist  of  animals  previously  slain,  wine,  fruits, 
silks,  and  other  articles,  which  are  held  up  by  the  offerer  while 
on  his  knees  before  the  shrine,  and  then  placed  for  a  short  time 
upon  the  altar. 

"  The  sacrifices  at  which  the  emperor  oflSciates,  are  divided 
into  three  grades.  In  the  first  grade  but  four  objects  of  worship 
are  admitted.  These  are  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  Imperial  ances- 
tors, and  the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain.  The  second  grade  of  sacri- 
fices are  offered  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  spirits  of  emperors  of 
former  dynasties,  Confucius,  the  god  of  the  passing  year,  of 
agriculture,  of  silk-weaving,  the  gods  of  heaven,  and  the  gods  of 
the  earth.    The  third  grade  includes  all  the  inferior  objects  of 
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worship — tbe  spirits  of  ancient  sages  and  hi-roes,  the  nortbpole, 
clouds,  rain,  wind,  thunder,  seas,  riverS|  mountainSj  and  mauj 
other  objects,*' — Pp.  S3-S7, 

As  the  emperor  officiates  at  the  great  sacrifices,  as  the 
high  priest  of  his  snbjectSj  and  offers  Ins  prayers  in  their 
stead,  so  the  magistratesj  also,  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  are  required  to  perform  certain  religious  ceremo- 
nies in  behalf  of  the  people  ander  their  jnrisdiction.  In  the 
eecond  and  eighth  raontlfof  each  3'ear,  religions  rites  are  oh- 
aerved  in  honor  of  Confucius^ there  heing  in  everj  district  a 
temple  a]3propriated  to  his  worship-  Some  of  them  are  large 
and  expensive  stroctnr^,  and  snrronnded  by  spacious  areas 
set  with  stately  trees,  and  are  occupied  by  itnages  of  the 
sage.  In  otherSj  he  and  his  disciples  who  are  worshipped 
in  them,  are  represented  by  "  spirit  tablets"  or  small  piec^ 
of  vami&hed  boardj  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  substituted.  The  oblations  presented  to  Con- 
fucius consist  of  animals,  silk,  wine,  and  vegetables,  or  arti- 
cles of  food,  drink,  and  dress-  These  temples  are  very  nu- 
meronSj  being  estimated  at  upwards  of  fifteen  Imndred; 
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no  reference  whatever.  And  this,  which  was  the  reh'gion 
of  the  rulers  and  the  people,  probably  fifteen  or  eighteen 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  the  state  reli- 
^on  and  the  religion  of  the  people  generally,  still.  There 
are,  strictly  speaking,  no  dissentients  from  it.  Tlie  only  class 
who  do  not  still  hold  it  as  their  sole  faith,  are  the  Buddhists, 
who  have  not  in  fact  rejected  it,  but  only  incorporated  with  it 
their  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  their  deification 
of  Buddha,  and  the  associated  gods  of  the  Hindoo  mytho- 
log}',  and  the  idolatries  of  their  worship ;  which  only  add  to 
the  hideousuesB  and  monstrosity  of  the  system. 

What  a  complication  of  senselessness  and  impiety  I  A 
religion  from  which  the  creator,  lawgiver,  and  judge  of  the 
race  is  wholly  excluded ;  which  contains  no  provision  for 
deliverance  from  sin  and  its  curse,  and  has  no  reference  to 
a  future  existence!  A  religion  whose  deities  are  either 
non-existences,  mere  forms  of  matter,  or  guilty  and  helpless 
fellow-men,  who  have  undergone  the  sentence  of  death  be- 
cause of  their  sins,  and  whose  worship  is  an  ascription  of 
prerogatives  that  cannot  belong  to  them,  and  acts  of  which 
they  are  neither  capable  nor  have  any  cognizance!  To 
what  greater  depth  can  infatuation  sink  I  Yet  this  horrid 
system,  solving  no  difficulty,  yielding  no  relief  for  the 
present,  and  shedding  no  light  on  the  future,  is  the  religion 
at  this  moment  of  four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings, 
and  has  been  the  religion  of  their  predecessors  for  near  four 
thousand  years !  What  an  astonishing  permission  on  the 
part  of  God  !  What  a  manifestation  of  the  intellect  and 
heart  of  man  I 

The  experiment  with  these  two  branches  of  the  human 
race,  extending  through  such  periods  and  embracing  such 
numbers,  shows  decisively  that  man  is  such  a  being  as  he  is 
represented  in  the  work  of  redemption ; — utterly  alien  from 
God,  at  war  with  his  rights  and  service,  and  disposed  to  pay 
religious  homage  to  the  most  senseless  objects  rather  tlian  to 
him.  It  shows  also  that,  left  to  himself,  there  is  no  hope  of 
his  return  to  truth.  Tlie  long  experience  of  the  Hindoos  and 
Chinese  of  the  worthlessness  of  their  religions  has  not  de- 
veloped any  tendency  to  improve  them  or  reject  them. 
Their  vassalage  to  them,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  sys- 
tems themselves  is  concerned,  is  as  absolute  now  as  in  any 
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former  ai^e.  If  their  power  has  been  broken  in  any  mea- 
sure, it  haB  been  by  causes  external  to  themselves,  \VTio 
can  doubt  that  this  awful  exemplification  is  to  answer  ends 
in  the  divine  administration  as  vast  and  momentous  as  itself 
is,  and  that  will  invest  it  at  length  with  the  light  of  recti- 
tude and  Wisdom ! 

But  though  the  Chinese  would  never  extricate  them&eU^ 
from  the  thrall  of  idol  worship,  but  would  go  through  other 
ages  as  blind,  as  incorrigible,  and  as  hopeless  as  they  have 
through  those  that  have  j^assed^  yet  God  can  reveal  his 
being  to  tljem  whenever  he  pleases,  pour  on  their  darkened 
iijinds  the  light  of  his  trutli,  and  speak  them  out  of  the 
bondage  of  gin,  into  a  renovated  and  holy  life.  Are  there 
any  indications  then  that  the  gospel  may  ere  long  be  made 
known  to  that  people  generally,  and  supersede  their  false 
faiths  and  worships?  There  undc^ubtediy  are  decisive  sig- 
nals that  that  event  is  not  reiuote. 

A  large  body  of  missionaries  have  establislied  themselv^ 
in  the  principal  ports,  and  have  in  a  great  measure  over- 
come the  prejudices  which  they  at  first  had  to  encounter, 
become  to  many  welcome  residents,  and  seem  rapidly  ub- 
fohJine  the  way  to  unobstmcted  access  to  larger  districts  of 
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regard  to  their  inconsistencies  or  contradictions.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  all  are  Confucianists,  all  Tauists — wlio  hold  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and  are  gioss  idolaters?, — all 
are  Buddhists.  The  same  persons  may  he  seen  now  in  a 
Buddhist,  now  in  a  Tauist,  and  now  in  a  Confucian  temple ; 
and  the  same  family  mourning  for  the  dead,  may  to-day 
call  in  the  Buddhist  priest  to  pray  for  the  departed,  and  to- 
morrow the  Tauist ;  or  both  maybe  invited  at  the  same 
time  to  perform  that  service. 

"  The  explanation  of  this  is  found,  probably,  in  a  conscious- 
nefls  of  some  defect  in  them  all.  There  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  such  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  taught,  or  in  the  power  of  the  deities  worshipped 
by  these  sects,  that  they  adopt  the  whole,  so  that  if  they  tail  in 
one  place  they  may  save  themselves  in  another.  They  are 
lake  drowning  men  who  catch  at  every  straw  that  comes 
within  reach." — P.  124. 

"There  is  in  their  hearts  an  abiding  sense  of  something 
wantmg  to  them — they  know  not  what.  There  is  an  undefined 
dread  of  future  judgment,  and  an  aj)prehonsion  of  unknown 
evil  in  looking  down  into  the  dark  and  gloomy  abyss  of  death." 
—P.  117. 

Under  this  feeling  they  may  be  induced  to  listen  more 
readily  to  the  gospel,  and  when  made  acquainted  witli  the 
life  and  immortality  which  it  brings  to  light,  be  led  to 
renounce  their  idol  worship,  and  embrace  the  Christian  faith. 

Under  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  that  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, great  numbers  have  renounced  idolatry  and  accepted 
the  Ch^i^tian  faith. 

**  This  movement  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
among  the  many  wonderful  events  of  the  present  age.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact,  that  it  was  at  the  beginning  essentially  a 
religious  one,  and  it  commenced,  like  the  Retbnnation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  breast  of  a  single  individual  (who  was 
convinced,  by  a  series  of  tracts,  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
lystem,  and  led  to  j)reach  against  idolatry). 

"  Strange  to  say,  many  received  his  doctrines,  and  in  a  few 
years  a  large  company  was  gathered,  of  persons  who  renounced 
idolatry.  Some  of  them  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  authorities,  being  accused  of  dealing  in  mngienl  arts,  and 
having  the  books  of  '  one  J/csus.'    This  was  the  first  collision 
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with  the  raandarinflt.  Others  booh  followed;  and  hi  the  end, 
Hung,  the  author  of  the  movement,  was  declared  emperor,  and 
hi8  foUowerg  avowed  their  purpose  to  overthrow  the  Tartar 
dynasty, 

*'^  Their  standard  was  soon  joined  by  large  nnmbers  of  men, 
will  in  Of  to  fiubmit  to  their  discipline^  but  having  no  sympathy 
with  their  religion.  In  185^  the  city  of  Nanking-  was  taken  by 
»n  immense  army  of  instirgents,  and  is  still  occupied  as  the 
capital  of  the  new  dynasty.  From  this  point,  as  a  base  of  ope- 
rations,  they  have  been  gradually  extending  the  limits  of  their 
authority,  and  now,  Hccording  to  recent  accounts,  they  role  over 
a  territory  of  fifty  thousand  equare  miles,  and  fifteen  mitlions  of 
inhabit  ants« 

*'  Their  success  has  not  made  them  indifferent  to  their  religion, 
T!iey  call  themselves  Christians,  and  there  Is  reason  to  hope 
that  some  of  them  are  such  in  reality.  Tbe  leaders  are  doubt- 
less influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  hy  selfish  motives,  bnt 
that  they  sincerely  believe  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  the 
only  view  that  will  acfount  for  their  conduct.  It  is  altogether 
gratuitous  to  suppose  that  they  are  impostors,  who  while  they 
at  heart  adhere  to  their  Chinese  views  of  religion,  assume  the 
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before  receiving  office,  we  bave  still  greater  reason  to  bope  for 
good  from  tbe  movement. 

*^We  cannot  but  recognise  in  this  strange  revolution  the 
power  of  God.  We  see  in  it  bow  easy  it  is  for  omnipotence  to 
bring  about  as  it  were  instantaneously  the  most  stupendous  re- 
salta.  A  vast  multitude  of  men,  under  the  impetus  communi- 
cated by  a  single  mind,  have  been  brought  suddenly  to  embrace, 
in  form  at  least,  a  new  religion.  Educated  under  the  influence 
of  gross  idolatry  and  debasing  superstition,  they  have  been  led, 
mider  tbe  leadership  of  a  chief  having  no  greater  advantages 
of  education  than  themselves,  to  renounce  their  idolatry  and 
superstition,  to  submit  to  a  rigid  religious  as  well  as  military 
^soipline,  and  to  set  themselves  against  all  that  so  lately  they 
had  held  most  sacred."— Pp.  227-233. 

Sbould  tbe  revolutionists  succeed  in  overturning  the 
Tartar  dynasty,  tbe  whole  kingdom  will  probably  at  once  be 
opened  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  But  should  they 
not,  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans especially  is  likely  to  be  greatly  increased,  and  the 
harriers  removed  to  the  entrance  and  labors  of  missionaries. 
We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  probable,  therefore,  that  within 
a  moderate  period  the  gospel  may  be  made  known  to  that 
people  generally,  and  the  hoary  fabric  of  their  idolatry  be 
made  to  totter  to  its  fall. 

We  bave  referred  to  Mr.  Culbertson's  volume  on  only  a 
few  topics.  Our  readers  will  find  it  highly  instructive  and 
entertaining;  treating  of  the  extent  and  population  of  China, 
its  religions — Confucianism,  Tauistism,  and  Buddhism — the 
doctrines,  priests,  temples,  and  worship  of  the  latter;  the 
nature  worship  of  the  people ;  their  homage  of  ancestors ; 
and  their  ignorance,  superstition,  and  wretchedness ;  and 
presenting  the  requisite  means  for  a  just  judgment  of  their 
character  and  condition. 


Abt.  VI. — The  Land  of  Promise  :  Notes  of  a  Spring  Jour- 
ney FROM  Beersheba  TO  SiDON.  By  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D. 
New  York :  R.  Carter  &  Brothers.     1858. 

This  volume  narrates  the  author's  journey  from  the  south- 
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ern  part  of  Judea,  skirting  the  desert,  toHebroOj  JeruFalem, 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  tlie  soiirces  of  the  Jordan, 
and  finally  the  cities  on  the  Meiliterrarvean  coast  from  Sidon 
to  Jaffa*    The  story  is  vivacious,  the  description  of  scenery 
graphic.     Reference  is  made  at  every  stage  to  the  incidents 
recorded  in  the  sacred  history  hy  which  places  liave  been 
signalized,  and  the  sentirnentB  the  great  personages  and 
occurrences  that  have  distinguished  them  naturally  excite 
are  more  freely  expressed  than  is  usual  in  the  narratives  of 
travellers.    The  most  iinpr^sive  feature  the  Holy  Land  now 
presents  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  foreign  countries,  and 
especially  those  of  western  Europe  and  tlie  United  States,  is 
its  desolation.     The  heholder  sees  on  every  hand  impressive 
proofs  of  its  ancient  fertility,  high  culture,  and  populonsness. 
The  relics  of  cities  and  towns  are  tliickly  strewed  over  its 
surface.    Its  hills  are  everywhere  still  girdled  with  walls  hy 
which  they  were  once  terraced  to  Uieir  summits  and  made 
to  vie  in  hixuriousness  and  heanty  with  the  vales  at  their 
feet     Bnt  it  is  swept  throughout  with  the  beBom  of  desola- 
tion.   There  afe  no  forests.    Tlie  trees  are  scanty*     The 
hills  and  slopes  are  almost  without  exception  a  naked  waste. 
^^^^Tilhujc^xcen^^h^iirjs^ligh^ 

■ 
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one  thing, — Dbsoultion  ;  and  the  word  means  mach — silence, 
wasteness,  and  astonishment  all.  in  one.  .  .  .  And  it  is  quite  a 
viiible  desolation.  Paradise  is  now  desolate,  hut  where  is  it  ? 
Its  hlossom  has  gone  up  as  dust.  Sodom  is  desolate,  hut  what 
eye  has  seen  it  ?  The  hitter  waters  hide  its  hatefulness.  But 
hraePs  ruin  is  spread  out  hefore  the  eye,  that  all  may  look  upon 
it.  The  green  turf  does  not  cover  the  dry  hones  that  are  heaped 
up  everywhere  in  this  open  valley  of  the  dead." — Pp.  16-17. 

**  The  restoration,  or  if  one  may  use  the  word,  rqxjUHcUion  of 
Israel  and  the  healing  of  their  land,  seem  things  which  are 
necessary,  not  merely  to  verify  certain  ancient  prophecies,  hut  to 
account  for  much  that  is  otherwise  unaccountahle  in  the  past 
history  .and  present  condition  of  that  people.  The  desolation  of 
this  land  might  not  of  itself  intimate  much,  or  offer  any  serious 
puzzle.  For  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  many  parts  of  Asia  Minor  lie 
as  desolate  as  Palestine.  But  the  peculiarity  lies  in  this,  that 
we  have  a  people  without  a  country,  as  well  as  a  country  with- 
out a  people.  The  Egyptians  have  gone  we  know  not  whither 
—thrust  out  hy  their  Saracenic  or  Turkish  conquerors,  who,  in 
default  of  any  legitimate  claimants,  have  served  themselves  heirs 
to  the  lands  of  the  Pharaohs.  All  that  remain  to  represent 
ancient  Mizraim  are  the  few  Copts  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt, 
or  perhaps  the  still  fewer  families  of  the  gypsy  race,  if  indeed 
these  last  he  not  rather  Indians,  who  having  found  their  way 
into  Europe  through  Egypt,  get  the  name  of  the  country  from 
which"  they  last  sailed.  But  the  Jew  remains  scattered  over  the 
earth  like  the  ashes  of  his  own  altar ;  or  rather  like  the  seeds  of 
his  own  fields,  which,  sown  among  the  nations,  have  sprung  up 
everywhere  into  a  wondrous  harvest — a  harvest  which  no  one 
gathers,  and  ahout  which  no  nation  concerns  itself.  Always 
sowing  itself,  it  springs  up  in  silence ;  always  on  the  increase,  it 
is  yet  so  scattered  as  to  present  no  bulk  in  any  one  region.  .  . 

"  This  is  something  unique  in  history ;  a  new  thing  in  the 
earth.  Here  is  a  land  waiting  for  a  people  and  a  people  waiting 
for  a  land.  For  just  as  they  have  never  been  able  surely  to  root 
themselves  in  any  kingdom,  so  their  land  has  never  allowed  the 
nations  to  root  themselves  securely  in  its  borders.  Seized  upon 
by  all  nations  in  different  ages  it  has  cast  them  out  in  succession, 
denying  them  even  tenant-right,  and  telling  them  that  the  inherit- 
ance is  not  theirs. 

"  Is  there  no  meaning  in  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  for 
ages  no  real  security  for  landed  property  in  Palestine  ?  No  pro- 
per title  deeds  can  be  given,  or  if  given,  there  is  no  law  to 
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enforce  them.  It  is  aaid  that  the  only  law  in  this  matter  m,  use 
nud  wont ;  thnt  when  a  man  plants  a  tree»  be  cau  claim  all  the 
land  on  wldcli  that  tree,  when  fiilUgrown,  casta  its  shadow  at 
tioon.  But  proper  legal  fiecurlty  there  is  none.  The  true  bear 
is  absent,  and  in  his  ahsentje  his  land  cannot  be  legally  bought 
and  sold.  Had  he  been  dead,  the  transfer  might  have  gone  on  ; 
but  he  ifl  alive,  and  though  absent,  he  refu&ea  to  ^  ve  his  consent 
to  the  alienation  of  his  patrimonial  acres.  Till  his  sig^nature  can 
be  obtained,  all  purchases  must  he  a  venture,  and  all  deeds  and 
dispositions  mere  empty  scrolls," — Pp»  20,  21, 


Tins  non-ownership  of  the  soil  by  its  occupants  is  not 
peculiaFj  wo  presume,  to  Paleitine,  but  common  to  at  least 
the  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
Tiie  tennre  of  property  is  everywhere  much  the  sam^  In- 
ilividuals  most  certainly  are  not  owners  of  the  soil  in  Syria^ 
ifesopotamia,  Egypt,  or  Asia  Minon  The  population 
throughout  those  regions  is  extremely  sparse,  and  in  a 
high  degree  migratory;  and  the  desolation  with  whieli  the 
soil  is  smitten >  is,  like  that  of  Palestine,  in  punisliment  of 
the   apostaay   of  tlie    hihabitants   from   God,  and  was  in- 
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the  ballikt  that  covers  the  landscape.  This  last  seems  uidigenous 
to  the  district.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  it  was  allowed 
to  reign  thus  in  former  ages.  These  terraces  were  covered  with 
the  vine  and  olive,  especially  with  the  former,  for  somewhere 
here  was  the  great  southern  vineyard  of  Palestine,  from  which 
the  spies  gathered  their  ponderous  cluster.  But  as  soon  as  the 
region  was  dispeopled  and  agriculture  ceased,  the  vine  withered 
away.  The  terraces  are  broken  ;  the  soil  is  washed  away,  and 
the  forest  of  the  vintage  has  come  down.  The  land,  now  leflto 
itself  and  enjoying  its  sabbaths,  has  returned  to  its  original  con- 
dition, and  has  for  ages  been  sending  up  its  purqjy  indigenous 
growths,  nothing  else  being  able  to  maintain  itself  without  the 
help  of  man."— Pp.  56-58. 

Hebron,  the  burial-place  of  Sarah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  the  capital  of  David's  kingdom  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  his  reign,  is  still  a  city,  tliough  retaining  few 
traces  of  its  ancient  .power. 

"  The  present  city  is  not  old.  Its  houses  are  not  Jewish ; 
its  inhabitants  are  not  sons  of  Abraham ;  nor  do  its  nine  mina- 
rets speak  to  us  of  Abraham,  or  David,  or  Christ,  but  of  Ma- 
homet alone.  Yet  underneath  Moslem  rubbish  we  can  discern 
the  relics  of  an  earlier  and  holier  day.  .  .  . 

"  The  whole  city  is  full  in  view ;  for  the  quarantine  house 
which  we  occupy,  is  on  the  opposite  ascent,  so  that  while  part 
of  the  town  lies  under  our  feet,  a  large  part  of  it  stretches  up  the 
hill  which  fiices  us.  The  chief  attraction  to  our  eye,  however, 
is  the  Moslem  Mosque  that  covers  the  Cave  of  Maepelah.  It 
makes  but  a  poor  tombstone  for  Abraham ;  yet  beneath  it  his 
ashes  really  lie.  For  I  see  no  ground  for  questioning  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  all  ages,  and  nations,  and  sects,  as  to  this 
being  really  the  spot  which  Abraham  purchased  from  Ephron 
the  Hittite,  as  a  burying-place.  It  might  be  with  truth  said  we 
have  the  saihe  evidence  for  this  spot  being  Ephron's  cave,  as  we 
have  for  this  town  being  Hebron.  Of  all  places  in  the  land  this 
was  the  one  which  was  surest  of  being  known  to  the  Jews.  It 
is  not  likely  they  would  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  tomb  of 
Abraham  ;  nor  is  there  any  chasm  or  interval  in  the  history  of 
the  city,  during  which  the  original  spot  could  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  another  substituted  in  its  room.  Hebron  has  always  been 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  amid  all  the  changes.  Christian  and 
liahommedan,  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  Jewish,  and  it  is  to 
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this  day  one  of  their  foui-  holy  citiert.  Cast  out  of  ahno*it  every 
other  chy  in  the  land,  they  have  Btill  retained  footing;  ht^re*  ,  , , 
**  When  we  add  to  this  the  appearance  of  the  stai;es  in  the 
more  ancient  part  ot'  the  mosque,  the  hnks  in  the  Jewish  chain 
are  as  cunipkte  as  they  are  strong.  These  atones — some  of  them 
thirty-eight  ft*et  long — hewn  and  bevelled  like  the  temple  stouea 
of  Jerusalem,  aru  mf^nifestly  Jewish,  and  most  probably  of  the 
age  of  Solomon,  They  are  vouohera  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
spot,  and  show  us  how  ancient  and  unfallering  has  been  the 
tradition  of  the  Jews  upon  the  matter.  The  tomb  was  no  doubt 
known  to  Da^id  and  Solomon,  and  here  are  to  this  day  the  un- 
moved stones  of  the  marble  monuments,  erected,  as  Ji)sephu9 
s^y^i  by  Abraham  and  his  descendants — monuments  still  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  the  historian^nionaments  which  the  Romaot 
did  not  touch,  against  which  the  ChriRiians  placed  their  church, 
and  which  the  Moslem  has  made  use  of  as  the  wall  of  his  mosque. 
Very  few  historical  or  topographical  chains  are  so  perfect  and 
so  tangible  as  this." — Pp,  72,  73, 


Ko  greater  desecration  of  the  Holy  Land  can  be  ijnagined 

than  is  involved  in  its  subjugation  to  tlie  Mahommedans — & 
race  that  hold  a  false,  debasing,  and  persecuting  religion ; 
that  exercise  a  erne!  tvrannv  over  tlio*^e  nnder  their  donii- 
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eye  toward  itself,  as  kindred  to  the  other.  It  is  only  Mahom- 
medans  that  are  buried  here.  The  Jews'  grave-yard  is  not  in 
sight,  and  I  know  not  where  the  Christians  of  other  days  were 
baried.  A  funeral  procession  has  come  and  gone,  and  with  no- 
thing remarkable  about  it.  But  the  frequent  groups  of  mourners 
interest  us,  reminding  us  of  John  xi.  31.  ^  She  goeth  unto  the 
grave  to  weep  there.'  They  were  mostly  women,  with  the  well- 
known  white  shawl  over  their  heads,  though  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances we  saw  men  also.  They  sat  round  the  tomb  for  per- 
hi^  half  an  hour,  and  then  went  away,  to  return  again  to-mor- 
row. They  wore  their  ordinary  dresses,  and  had  no  outward 
badge  of  sorrow.  They  bad  a  sort  of  wail,  yet  not  loud  nor 
distinct,  and  often  exchanged  for  the  generalities  of  conversation, 
as  they  were  seated  together  on  the  tombstones  or  on  the  heav- 
ing ground.  Few  things  can  be  ima^ned  more  picturesque  and 
striking  than  those  white-robed  groups  sitting  round  the  broken 
torf  of  a  new-made  grave.  The  numerous  tombstones,  too,  all  of 
white  stone,  some  smaller,  some  larger,  sprinkled  over  the  field, 
and  dotting  like  snowdrops  the  surface  of  the  half  green,  half 
grey  mounds,  added  a  dreamy  softness  to  the  repose  of  the 
scene.  Putting  together  the  various  parts  of  the  view,  the  dis- 
tant as  well  as  the  near,  Macpelah  as  well  as  this  Moslem  grave- 
yard, the  shadows  seemed  to  pass  off,  and  we  could  feel  as  if  it 
was  not  so  much  life  that  was  linked  with  death,  as  death  that 
was  linked  with  life  for  ever." — Pp.  75,  76. 

"  Towards  evening  we  wandered  out  a  little  way  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  of  the  hills.  We  moved  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, passing  a  new,  large,  deep  well,  and  a  very  old,  deep  well, 
not  far  from  the  cemetery,  overshadowed  with  olives,  cut  out  of 
the  rock,  roofed  with  several  arches,  all  underground.  The  de- 
scent to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  is  the  finest  well  that  we 
have  seen.  Here  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  the  convent  on  a 
height,  from  which  it  is  said  there  is  a  passage  to  the  mosque, 
which  must  be  a  mile  or  more  distant.  A  few  minutes  brought 
us  to  the  Jewish  burying-ground.  Most  of  the  tombstones  are 
so  large  that  they  appear  like  masses  of  the  rock  laid  bare,  or 
the  tombstones  of  giants,  all  lying  flat.  Probably  this  has  been 
a  burying  -ground  from  the  days  of  Abraham.  Thousands  of 
his  children  are  sleeping  below.  We  saw  a  large  ruin  like  a 
castle  close  at  hand.  In  the  distance,  more  than  two  miles  oflT, 
we  got  a  glimpse  of  Abraham's  tree,  which  is  planted  in  the 
only  part  of  the  district  where  there  is  a  plain.  Near  us  we  w^ere 
shown  Abraham's  well,   carefully  built   over.      Having  thus 
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breathed  the  fine  bracing  air  of  theae  hillsides  for  balf  an  hanr, 
amid  olives,  and  figs,  and  prickly  jvears^,  %ve  wandered  slowly 
back,  as  the  sliadows  were  falling-  Evrrj*  step  we  liave  Uken 
seemed  an  illuBtration  of  some  scene  of  Old  Testament  story*" 
—Pp.  77,  VS. 

The  scc*ne  of  Solomon's  garden  st  Etham,  nesr  the  nao- 
dern  Urtas,  eifjlit  or  toti  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  is  id  part 
occupied  hy  Meehunara,  a  converted  Jew,  as  a  farm  and 
garden. 

"  The  soil  is  very  frnitful,  both  as  regards  fruit-trees  and  ve- 
getables, showing  here  as  elsewhere  how  easy  it  won  Id  be  to 
bring  bfifk  the  land  to  its  former  richness.  Meshwliam  is  very 
aaccessful  in  his  operations,  and  finds  a  good  m&rket  ibr  hin  pro- 
duce in  Jerusalem,  in  spite  of  the  cui-ses  of  some  fanatical  rab- 
bis, who  forbade  their  brethren  to  buy  from  him.  He  ii*  planting 
olives,  figs,  and  vines.  And  this  serves  a  double  purjHsse.  It 
not  merely  enriches  him  with  the  frnit,  but  it  makes  the  land 
inalienably  hi^.  For  it  is  a  law  of  the  kingdom,  that  whoever 
plants  a  tree  becomes  permanent  po^essor  of  all  the  ground 
that,  when  grown  to  the  full,  is  covered  at  noon  by  its  shadow. 
We  iiaw  the  almond  tree  in  blossouK  and  some  others,  ^uch  as 
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and  Greek  enclosures.  The  evangelists  speak  of  the  garden  as 
being  beyond  the  Eedron,  and  as  the  Mount  of  Olives.  So  far 
the  spot  is  definite ;  beyond  this  we  need  not  go.  Let  us  keep 
to  what  is  certain.  The  Latins'  garden  seems  decidedly  too  far 
down,  too  near  the  city  gate  and  wall,  too  close  by  the  thorough- 
&re  across  the  Kedron,  where  the  high  and  low  roads  to  Be- 
thany meet  and  diverge,  too  much  within  reach  and  sound  of 
the  bustle  to  be  a  place  of  retirement.  Gethsemane  must  have 
been  farther  up.  This  is  all  that  we  shall  say.  Somewhere  in  this 
shady  hollow  he  found  a  solitude  away  from  the  noise  and  mock- 
ery of  the  city.  Somewhere  here  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground, 
when  his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death 

"  These  old  olive  trees,  how  venerable  they  seem.  Rough  in 
their  trunks,  dark  green  on  the  upper  side  of  their  leaves,  but 
as  the  wind  comes  along  the  valley  and  tosses  up  the  branches, 
how  silvery  and  bright  does  the  underside  appear.  Are  they 
really  the  trees  under  which  our  Lord  himself  walked,  and  knelt, 
and  prayed  ?  Not  just  the  same ;  for  Titus  cut  down  every 
tree  around  Jerusalem,  till  he  stripped  her  suburbs  bare.  But 
the  olive,  like  the  palm,  birch,  laurel,  and  some  other  trees,  is 
not  killed  by  being  cut  down.  It  shoots  up  several  stems  in  the 
place  of  one.  Now  look  at  these  olives.  There  is  hardly  one 
of  thera  that  has  a  single  trunk.  Three,  four,  or  five  stems 
come  up  out  of  each  root.  The  stem  and  branches,  then,  may 
not  be  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the  Lord,  but  the  roots  probably 
are  ;  so  that, thus  far  they  are  really  the  same  trees ;  and  as  the 
olive  is  a  very  long-lived  tree,  there  is  nothing  unlikely  in  this. 

"  From  Gethsemane  we  turned  up  to  the  Bethany  road,  the 
low  road  to  Bethany.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
same  path  along  which  so  often  walked  Christ  and  his  disciples. 
In  several  places  it  is  formed  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock  along 
the  slope  of  the  hill ;  and  these  identify  it  as  the  very  way  tra- 
versed by  holy  feet  eighteen  centuries  ago !  for  roads  in  these 
countries  do  not  change.  That  road  to  Bethany,  what  memories 
lie  strewn  along  it !  Not  a  stone,  nor  a  turn  but  seems  to  speak 
of  him  who  went  up  it  in  the  quiet  evening,  and  came  down  it 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  as  he  went  to  his  daily  teaching. 
How  often  had  he  tuiTied  round  to  gaze  as  we  did,  upon  the 
city  spread  beneath  him." — Pp.  129-132. 

Aceldama,  or  the  Potter's  Field,  where  Judas  died  and 
was  buried,  is  immediately  opposite  Mount  Zion,  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom.  The  following  is  Dr.  B.'s  description 
of  it :— 
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**  Wc  then  went  to  Aceldama,  opposite  Mount  Zion.  Tlie 
caves  here  are  very  numerous,  and  have  evidently  been  wepiil- 
chres ;  yet  the  modern  Jew  makes  no  use  of  these  empty 
tombs  of  his  fathers.  They  are  carefully  hewn  out  in  the 
rock,  with  chamber^*  inside,  and  Bometimea  a  well-carved  front, 
on  one;  or  two  of  which  there  are  inscriptions.  None  of  them 
go  downwards.  They  are  all  cut  horizontally  into  the  face  of 
the  rock,  so  that  there  wa^j  no  lifting  down  into  the  tomb,  aa 
with  us,  but  rather  a  lifting  up.  The  entrances  were  in  general 
fimall,  and  could  easily  be  filled  up  with  rolling  a  stone  to  them, 
as  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Anmathea,  We  explored  one  of 
them  with  candles,  and  found  it  large  beyond  any  idea  that 
w^e  had  formed.  Its  charobera  weie  endleaa :  some  to  the  right, 
some  to  the  left,  some  in  front,  extending  one  beyond  the  other 
in  succession,  and  each  of  these  chambers  shelved  or  boxed 
round  with  receptacles  for  the  coffins — cut  all  out  of  the  rock. 
The  coffins  or  sarcophagi  were  away,  but  their  contents  were 
there,  and  the  amount  of  skulls,  bones,  and  dust,  h  beyond 
description.  The  whole  of  this  rocky  slope  ts  now  called  Acel- 
dama; but  whether  o/^  this  was  the  tield  purchased  by  Juda^' 
money  may  be  doubted.  Thirty  pieces  of  silver  would  not  buy 
very  much  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  city,  ^Perhaps  the 
spot  called  Acehhuna  was  oritrtnaily  only  a  part  of  thjg  great 
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^It  seems  only  made  for  a  serpent  or  a  jackal,  not  for  one  ot 
the  fiunily  of  Adam.  Lying  down  on  the  ground,  we  inserted 
our  feet  and  legs ;  then,  gradually  pushing  our  persons  through, 
by  means  of  our  hands,  we  found  that  there  was  a  sudden  fall 
of  some  five  feet  to  the  level.  To  this  upper  shelf  we  dropped 
our  bodies  in  succession^  and  commenced  lighting  candles, 
torches,  and  wax-lights.  That  part  of  the  roof  immediately 
above  the  entrance,  was  not  very  high ;  but  it  seemed  to  be 
solid  rock.  The  five  feet  of  perpendicular  height  down  which 
we  had  dropped,  holding  by  the  hands,  was  the  rough  interior 
of  the  city-wall,  built,  as  I  have  already  said,  across  the  mouth 
of  the  chamber  laid  open  by  the  vertical  cutting  into  the  quarry. 
At  the  side  of  this  chamber  there  seemed  to  be  another ;  at  least 
I  obser^'ed  the  rock  coming  down,  and  forming  a  sort  of  divi- 
sion between  the  place  on  which  we  stood,  and  another  imme- 
diately adjoining,  in  which  I  noticed  a  chink,  through  which  the 
light  was  gleaming. 

"The  shelf  of  rock  on  which  we  were  now  standing  is  evidently 
much  higher  than  the  other  parts  of  the  quarry ;  for  we  see  a 
sloping  descent  before  us,  down  which  we  are  to  go.  This  re- 
cess, then,  was  the  upper  part  of  the  excavated  hill, — for  hill  it 
clearly  was.  Between  this  and  Jeremiah's  grotto  had  risen  the 
highest  part  of  the  hill,  which  in  all  probability  was  scooped  out 
subterraneously,  in  the  same  way  as  the  present  quarry,  so  that 
the  levelling  process  of  the  Asmoneans  was  perhaps  not  so  very 
laborious.  The  mass  of  rock  forming  the  roof  of  the  chamber 
where  w^e  were  standing,  has  been  left  for  some  purpose ;  per- 
haps because,  had  they  cut  it  down  any  lower,  the  whole  depth 
of  the  quarry  would  have  been  laid  open,  requiring,  in  that  case, 
either  to  be  filled  up  or  bridged  over.  It  was  easier  to  wall  up 
a  vertical  section  of  a  dozen  of  yards  than  to  bridge  over  a  hori- 
zontal one  of  four  times  that ;  and  accordingly  the  levellings 
stopped  here. 

"  The  height  of  the  hill  between  this  and  Jeremiah's  grotto, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  may  have  been  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  if  so,  it  would  overlook  the  whole  city,  and  espe- 
cially the  temple,  which  was  not  far  off,  and  directly  below. 
This  levelled  hill,  in  its  original  state,  must  have  formed  the  side 
of  the  valley  which  runs  up  from  the  Damascus  gate. 

"  We  now,  torches  in  hand,  went  down  the  slope,  which  was 
apparently  composed  of  hardened  debris  (the  remains  of  the 
dressings  of  the  stones),  covered  with  fine  dry  dust.  The  width 
of  this  part  is  considerable,  but  its  height  not  great ;  but  one  is 
afiraid  to  gt^tess  at  either ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  measure  them, 
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At  the  foot  of  this  descent  sev^eral  immense  chambers  are  visible 
m  all  directions.  We  visited  them  all^  and  tlien  passed  on  to 
others  beyond  these,  B*:tween  these  different  compartments, 
ttje  rock  came  dowti  to  the  ground;  or  ratber,  as  in  coal-mines, 
huge  blocks,  like  vast  but  shapeless  pll!ar&,  liad  been  left  to  sus- 
tain the  mass  above-  For  upwards  of  two  hours  we  groped 
about  in  these  strange  recesses,  the  chief  inconvenience  bettig 
the  heat.  Yet,  hot  as  thu  air  was,  there  was  no  unpleasant 
smell  or  dampness.     All  wa^^  fresh  and  dry, 

*^The  excavations  here  are  totally  dt^t^rent  from  those  at 
Aceldama  or  the  tombs  of  the  J  udges*  You  see  at  once  the 
object  in  view  by  the  eiccavations.  Large  niches  there  are  here 
no  doubt ;  but  their  rough  facings  and  edges  tell  you  that  it  wmb 
the  piece  cut  out  that  was  the  thirjg  of  value,  not  the  recess  left 
befiind  as  in  the  case  of  the  tombs.  The  size  too  of  these  hori- 
£ontal  cuttings  is  so  great,  as  to  show  that  they  were  not  meant 
for  tombs.  The  spaces  left  correspond  so  exactly  to  the  tnea> 
Burementa  of  the  immense  stones,  which  are  seen  in  different 
parts  of  the  south-eaj^tern  angle  of  the  city  wall,  that  the  object 
of  the  quarrying  is  quite  obvious.  And  it  is  the  size  of  the 
stones  that  makes  it  so  probable  that  they  were  used  in  the 
building  of  the  tenjple,  and  not,  as  some  have  conjectured,  ha 
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in  all  manner  of  shapes ;  here  in  small  heaps,  there  in  large 
mounds,  there  in  the  form  of  pavement ;  here  in  bars,  there  in 
blocks  or  sqoare  boulders,  there  in  slices,  there  in  nodules,  there 
in  crumbs.  Every  part  of  this  great  marble  mine  was  different 
from  the  other.  All  was  irregular, — size,  shape,  position,  eleva- 
tion. There  was  no  apparent  plan  of  excavation.  Grooves,  cut- 
tings, hammer-marks,  and  chisel-marks,  were  visible  on  the 
various  sides  of  the  rocks,  which  looked  remarkably  fresh  and 
white. 

"  In  one  part,  a  deep  hollow  or  large  pit,  we  saw  a  skull  and 
some  bones  but,  that  was  the  only  fragment  of  the  kind  that 
we  noticed.  So  that  the  quarry  would  not  seem  to  have  been 
the  haunt  of  wild  beasts.  Bones  and  other  refuse  would  have 
been  found  in  larger  quantities.  It  would  have  been  rather 
curious  had  this  been  ascertained  to  be  the  resort  of  the  neigh- 
boring wolves  and  jackals ;  for  this  is  Benjamin^s  hill ;  and  it 
would  have  given  to  this  great  cavern  the  character  of  the  den 
of  the  wolf  of  Benjamin  (the  '  evening  wolf,'  Zeph.  iii.  3),  here 
tearing  his  prey  and  gnawing  his  bones,  preserving  to  the  last 
the  character  of  wolf  of  Benjamin,'  the  '  wolf  of  the  evenings' 
(Jer.  V.  6).     But  we  found  no  relics  of  the  kind  alluded  to. 

"  It  seems  to  be  to  this  place  that  the  frequent  references  in 
Josephus  are  made,  in  his  narration  of  the  siege  of  the  city. 
Wlien  the  lower  city  was  taken,  many  of  the  Jews,  with  their 
leaders,  betook  themselves  to  caverns  under  the  city.  '  Their 
last  hope  was  in  the  underground  places,  betaking  themselves  to 
which  they  expected  not  to  be  searched  out.'  Again,  he  men- 
tions their  confidence  in  these  subterraneous  retreats,  from  which 
they  issued  forth  to  burn,  and  pillage,  and  slay.  Again,  he 
mentions  that,  as  for  the  seditious,  some  of  them  '  went  up  from 
the  wall  to  the  citadel,  others  of  them  descended  into  the  under- 
ground places.'  Again,  he  writes  that  those  who  were  driven 
out  of  the  towers  of  the  inner  wall,  '  fled  to  the  valley  which  is 
under  Siloam;'  there  rallying,  they  renewed  their  attack  upon 
the  Romans ;  but  being  repulsed  they  dispersed,  and  '  descended 
into  the  underground  places.'  Subsequently  he  desribes  the 
Romans  as  '  making  a  search  for  Jews  underground,'  and  find- 
ing a  great  deal  of  treasure  in  these  subterraneous  parts.  A 
little  farther  on,  he  mentions  that  at  last  John,  with  his  com- 
panions, was  forced,  by  want  of  food  in  these  parts,  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  Romans.  But  the  most  striking  notice  of  these 
cavities  is  in  a  subsequent  book,  when  going  back  upon  some 
parts  of  the  narrative,  he  describes  Simon,  who  occupied  the 
upper  city,  when  the  Romans  had  forced  the  wall  and  had  en- 
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t^red  the  BtreeU,  as  Jetting  himself  down  into  these  cavems, 
with  a  great  number  of  associates  and  workmen  carrying  iron 
toola,  in  f>rder  to  dig  a  way  out  for  himself  beyond  the  city  and 
tJie  Roman  lines.  He  found  the  work  too  great,  and,  aw  provi- 
fiions  begiin  to  f:ul»  he  bethotiit^bt  him^self  of  a  stratagem  to  save 
himself  and  to  alarm  the  Has  nans.  Robing  himself  in  white^ 
and  throwing  over  bis  shoylders  a  purple  mantle,  he  suddenly 
ro&e  above  ground  amid  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  His  device 
threw  the  enemy  into  momentary  astoniahment ;  but  mustering 
courage  to  salute  the  spectre,  they  seized  Simon  and  carried 
him  to  Tereutius  Rufuss  and  finally  to  Rome,  But  his  appear- 
ance led  to  the  discovery  of  the  entrance  to  the  caverns,  and 
hii  companions  were  immediately  searched  for  and  brought  up. 
"  Comparing  thejie  narratives  with  present  appearances^  we 
learn  that  these  quarjxes  must  have  extended  fi'om  Jeremiah'a 
grotto  to  the  temple^  a  dirtlance  of  about  2300  feet^  or  less  thaa 
half  a  mile, — thus  undermining  the  whole  extent  of  Akra,  and 
part  of  3Ioriidi.  As  yet  no  one  ba.H  penetrated  more  than  six 
hundred  feet  southward  or  south-eastward ;  and  the  distance 
between  the  grotto  and  the  wail  {about  500  feet)  added  to  this, 
makes  only  1100  feet,  leaving  1200  feet,  or  nearly  the  half;  un- 
explored.    The  Darrativo  of  J^KSi-pbiis  ^hows  w^  that  Simon  knew 
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the  vocation  of  Christianity,  in  these  times,  in  so  far  as  Palestine 
and  its  holy  places  were  concerned. 

"We  retraced  our  8tei>s  through  the  different  avenues  and 
chambers  of  this  vast  quarry  without  difficulty,  as  our  guide 
was  with  us.  But  we  felt  that  without  a  guide  we  should  not 
have  liked  to  traverse  these  intricacies.  No  doubt,  the  passages 
and  cavities  are,  in  general,  wider  and  higher  than  those  in  the 
cave  of  Khureitun,  so  that  one  can  see  and  be  seen  farther  off; 
yet  the  number  of  the  compartments,  and  their  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  would  make  the  thread  of  Ariadne  neither 
superfluous  nor  undesirable. 

**  It  has  struck  us  since  that  there  may  have  always  existed 
here  some  natural  cavity  or  cavities,  and  that  of  these  the 
builders  of  the  city  or  temple  took  advantage.  The  limestone 
rocks  in  this  country  abound  with  such  caverns,  and  these 
natural  excavations  form  an  easy  commencement  of  a  quarry. 
It  seemed  to  me,  also,  that,  under  ground,  the  stone  was  softer, 
and,  of  course,  more  easily  worked.  I  observed  this  apparent 
softness,  not  only  here,  but  also  in  the  Khureitun  cave,  and  even 
in  some  parts  of  the  substructures  of  the  mosque,  to  which  air 
and  light  have  not  free  access.  Ilxposure  to  sun  and  air  seems 
to  indurate  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  make  it  susceptible  of 
a  finer  polish  than  I  should  have  thought  it  capable  of,  judging 
from  the  soft  brittleness  exhibited  at  the  edges,  and  in  all  the 
fresh  fractures."— Pp.  313-324. 

He  visited  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  The  following 
is  his  description  of  the  scene,  through  which  he  pat^sed  on 
leaving  the  river:  — 

"Here  there  is  a  shelving  shore  for  about  sixty  yards,  but 
everywhere  else  there  are  steep  banks,  overgrown  with  trees 
of  every  various  kind,  planes,  willows,  tamarisks,  nubks,  acacias ; 
but  the  palm  and  olive  are  awanting.  The  river  is  turbid,  as  if 
the  rains  or  melting  snows  were  still  i)Ouring  themselves  into  it. 
It  is  not  red  nor  brown,  like  so  many  of  our  northern  rivers  in 
flood,  Imt  of  a  dull  grey  or  dark  leaden  hue.  It  rolls  rapidly, 
and  is  here  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  across.  We  bathe,  and  find 
the  refreshment  great,  after  the  salt  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
heat  of  the  day's  sun.  The  bottom  of  the  stream  is  here  sofl 
with  a  dull  colored  mud,  in  which  we  alternately  slip,  or  sink 
up  to  the  ankles.  It  is  a  deposit  from  the  grey  hills  which  line 
its  eastern  bank  up  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.   About  twelve  or  four- 
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leen  feet  from  the  bank^  it  is  above  our  middfcj  and  a  few  feet 
more  would  compel  uh  to  flwira,  and  bring  us  into  the  nish  of 
the  stream.  We  would  fain  swim  aci-oaa  that  we  might  set  foot 
on  Reuben's  territory,  but  the  river  is  rapid,  and  we  are  not 
willing  to  run  needless  riaks*  Yet  here  lay  the  territories  of 
Jacob'*  eldes^t  and  his  youngest  son,  adjoining  each  other, — that 
of  Benjamin  in  which  w*e  are,  and  that  of  Reuben  on  which  we 
are  looking.  The  pastures  beyond  theae  eastern  hills  were  the 
fit  resting-place  for  a  cattle-feeding  people^  and  formed  a  spot 
of  quiet  security  i^>r  a  tribe  that  excelled  in  nothmg,  and  haa  no 
namo  of  renown  in  all  its  generations,  save  *  Rohan  the  soi  of 
Reuben.'  And  here,  close  beside  Reuben's  flocks,  with  only 
Jordan  between,  roamed  the  wolf  of  Benjamin,  sometimeft 
prowling  in  these  thicket^  sometimes  scouring  these  plains, 
sometimes  climbing  iu  you  western  raountams  of  Bethel,  whose 
summits,  rising  above  the  Jericho  hills^  wo  can  barely  recognise. 
Here  it  was  that  in  the  morning  he  devoured  the  prey,  and 
here  it  shall  yet  be  that  in  the  evening  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil. 

"  But  we  must  now  quit  El-Meshra,  and  bid  farewell  to  Jor- 
dan, till  we  meet  it  again  nearer  its  source^  less  turbid  In  its 
i!ow.     We  have  not  moved  ten  yards  when  the  river  is  bidden 
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Behold  I  He  Bhall  come  up, 

Like  a  lion  from  the  swelling  of  Jordan, 

Against  the  habitation  of  the  strong. 

(Jer.zlix.  19;  1.  44.) 

**  As  we  advance,  we  feel  that  we  are  rising,  and  yet  we  seem 
to  be  crossing  a  level  plain  which  our  two  Sheikhs  are  scouring 
in  all  directions,  brandishing  their  spears,  and  rushing  in  mock 
battle  against  each  other.  But  the  rise  is  a  peculiar  one.  A 
Baccession  of  steppes  or  shelves  from  the  Jordan  almost  to 
Jericho,  raises  us.  These  form  so  many  banks  and  channels ; 
and,  as  the  river  swells,  in  time  of  snow-melting,  it  first  over- 
flows the  one,  then  if  the  flood  be  a  heavy  one,  it  rises  to  the 
second  or  third  bank,  thus  literally  overflowing  or  'filling 
np'  aU  its  banks  (Josh.  iii.  15).  The  whole  plain  through  which 
we  have  been  passing  since  we  left  the  lake,  seems  to  have  been 
at  times  submerged.  Yet  as  to  the  present  overflow  of  the  river 
there  is  some  uncertainty,  as  no  travellers  seem  to  have  visited 
it  later  than  March  or  the  beginning  of  April.  The  greater  flood 
may  be  after  that ;  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  actual 
*  filling  up'  may  be  less  extensive  now,  not  because  tlie  snows  of 
Anti-Libanus  or  the  Ilauran  mountains  have  diminished,  but 
because  the  stream  itself,  flowing  over  a  muddy  channel,  has 
gradually  dredged  its  bed,  carrying  down  its  mud  and  silt  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  leaving  a  deeper  bottom  than  in  former  ages. 

**  But  where  is  Gilgal?  It  must  be  somewhere  on  our  present 
route,  for  it  is  in  the  east  border  of  Jericho  (Josh.  iv.  19).  It 
has  passed  away,  and  not  one  of  the  twelve  stones  remain  either 
here  or  in  the  river.  And  the  city  of  Adam  too  has  perished 
(Josh.  iii.  16)  ;  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  seen.  And  where  is  Zaretan^ 
which  was  beside  Adam  (Josh.  iii.  16);  and  was  this  soil  'the 
clay-ground,  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  between  Succoth  and  Zar- 
than,^  where  Solomon  cast  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary?  (1  Kings 
vii.  46.)  .  And  where  is  'the  stone  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben' 
(Josh.  XV.  6),  the  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the  Ghor ;  the  stone  which 
marks  the  prowess  of  the  sou  of  Jacob's  eldest  born?  Old 
travellers  speak  of  it,  De  Saulcy  thinks  he  has  found  it ;  yet  we 
look  in  vain  for  it.  But  we  need  not  ask  these  questions.  Every 
relic  is  gone  of  all  these  ancient  places.  Not  a  name  nor  a  ruin 
bears  witness  to  their  former  existence. 

"The  sun  is  fast  declining,  and  its  western  radiance  is  adding 
softness  to  the  scene.  The  air  is  clear  and  bracing,  for  the  day's 
heavy  heat  has  passed  away,  and  a  light  breeze  is  wandering  at 
will  over  the  plain.  The  sensation  of  frcslmess  and  buoyancy 
forms  a  joyous  contrast  to  the  lassitude  produced  by  the  fierce 
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heat  to  which  we  bare  bc^en  exposed  for  hours*  We  are  still 
fer  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  evening,  a^^  it 
fulls  around  us,  ij^eems  to  bring  with  it  the  ejschilaration  of  uioim- 
tain  air  And  see  these  bnikeB  of  tall  reedis,  which  we  are  pass- 
m^\  How  gracefully  do  they  wave  to  the  wind,  and  how 
brig:htly  do  llieir  large  bushy  heads  of  yellow  dow^n  gleam  in  the 
sinking  sunshine !  They  are  the  roeds  of  the  wilderness  '  Bhaken 
with  ihe  wind'  (Matt,  xi.  7),  At  no  time  could  we  have  seen 
them  to  greater  perfeetiou,  or  realised  from  them  more  fully 
the  meaning  of  these  w  ords  of  the  Lord,  The  whole  scene  Is 
ex^juifiitely  enjoyable,  though  perhaps  no  part  of  it  can  he  called 
beautiful.  The  eastern  bills  of  the  El-BtUm  (which  embrace 
tli*i  mountains  of  old  Ammon  and  Moab)^  the  dark  line  that 
marks  the  Jordan,  the  broad  [>lain  of  glittering  sand,  the  gleam 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  raountaiEi  shadows  darkening  it,  all 
these,  as  we  stood  ntill  and  looked  around  us,  formed  a  ineture 
of  mingled  solemnity  and  sweetness,  peaee  and  gloom,  w^ldch 
imprints  itself  not  on  the  eye,  but  on  the  soid  for  ever, 

'^Bnt  now^  we  approach  a  patch  of  jungle,  trees  and  Gthrubs 
of  various  kinds  covering  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  small  hollow. 
We  see  a  path  close  by  these  reeds  which  are  shaking  in  the 
sun.  We  follow  it  down  through  the  entangling  branches,  and 
in  a  few^  minntes  find  onrselves  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  clearest 
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and  though  the  sky  is  clear,  yet  the  dusky  twilight  narrows  the 
landscflpe,  and  hides  even  its  near  features.  Tlic  valley  of  the 
Jordan  is  now  shut  out,  and  the  Dead  Sea  has  ceased  to  gleam 
in  the  distance.  I  know  not  whether  on  this  spot,  and  in  tlie 
stillness  of  the  '  gloaming,'  we  may  hear  the  notes  of  St.  Saba's 
vesper-bell.  I  suppose  not.  We  are  too  far  north,  and  there 
are  many  inter\'ening  heights.  And  even  though  we  had,  it 
could  not  have  fallen  on  our  ears  with  the  awe  and  the  mystery 
which  it  is  said  to  bring  with  it,  as  at  midnight  it  passes  over 
that  solemn  sea  behind  us,  and  dies  upon  the  hills  of  Moab. 

."Tlierc  is  no  moon  in  the  sky;  but  the  air  is  clear,  and  the 
stars  are  brightening,  and  the  twilight  has  not  yet  passed  wholly 
into  night.  We  are  at  Jericho ;  but  the  house  of  Zaccheus,  of 
which  pilgrims  speak,  is  invisible,  or  only  recognised  as  a  dark 
mass  of  building,  which  may  be  anything  or  nothing.  We  enter 
t7«?r//7«o,  or  at  least  Riha^  for  old  Jericho  is  not.  The  poor  mud- 
huts  of  an  Arab  village,  out  of  which  the  lights  are  twinkling  as 
we  pass,  are  all  the  memorials  of  the  goodly  city.  We  are,  per- 
ha|)s,  moving  over  the  walls  that  fell  at  Israel's  summons,  or 
over  Kahab's  house  where  the  scarlet  ribbon  iluttered,  or  by 
the  gate  at  which  the  blind  men  sat,  at  which  our  Lord  so  often 
entered.  •  It  may  be  so ;  we  know  not.  All  has  crumbled  down. 
Nay,  more.  Is  this  really  the  site  of  Jericho,  or  is  it  farther 
westward,  nearer  the  hills  ?  We  do  not  know ;  and  so  must 
pass  on  content  to  say  that  this  was  pan  at  least  of  the  groat 
plain  where  the  city  stood,  and  that  the  city  itself  could  not  be 
feroff. 

"Just  as  we  have  gone  through  the  village,  we  hear  voices 
and  see  lights  and  tents.  We  conclude  that  they  are  ours,  and 
that  we  may  dismount  and  tarry  at  Jericho  for  a  night.  I>ut 
we  soon  find  that  they  belong  to  another  party,  just  arrived 
from  Jerus:ilem,  who  are  reversing  our  route,  and  taking  Jeri- 
cho first  and  Marsaba  last.  Tjiey  are  at  <linner,  so  we  do  not 
intrude,  but  move  (m  in  the  darkness.  The  land  is  evidently 
more  fertile,  trees  and  bushes  on  every  side.  Our  road  seems 
to  lie  through  gardens  an<l  vineyards  ;  and  these  trees  are  jK>s.si- 
bly  figs,  or  other  such  fruit-trees.  One  thhig  we  know  about 
them,  they  are  not  j)alms.  With  its  feathers  spread  out  against 
the  blue  sky,  the  palm  makes  itself  known  at  night  as  well  as  at 
noon.  I5ut  it  is  not  here.  Riha  is  not  the  city  of  the  palm- 
trees.  We  shall  see  on  the  morrow  if  these  are  to  be  found 
anywhere  around.  We  hear  now  the  low  murmur  of  waters, 
and  know  that  we  are  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  that  pours 
itself  frpm  the  fountain  of  Elisha.     A  hoarse  noise  now  comes 
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up  from  the  low  ground  at  our  mde.  The  frogs  of  Hiha  are  all 
awake,  and  the  croaking  of  myriads  salutes  us.  We  should 
have  preferred  the  voice  of  the  ^uight-warbling  bird,'  tuning  its 
*  love  labored  song;'  but  we  must  be  content.  Yet  the  hoarso- 
j\tm  m  not  pleasant,  and  grates  sorely  on  the  ear,  especially  ia 
such  a  place,  and  at  such  an  hour,  when  stillness  would  have 
been  a  peculiar  boon  to  those  who  had  so  many  meriiories  to 
gather  up;  from  the  days  of  Joshua,  down  through  those  of  Hiel 
and  Elisha,  to  the  time  of  Zaccheus,  and  the  Lord  liJinself 

*^' Ailer  riding  nearly  half  an  hour  further,  by  a  winding  and 
intricate  road,  still  apparently  through  orchards  in  some  part?, 
we  reach  our  tents,  a  little  after  seven.  They  are  pitched  amid 
a  vast  grove  of  trees,  hard  by  the  Ain-SuMti^  the  royal  foun- 
tain, or  as  Christians  have  named  it,  the  fountain  of  Elisha> 
The  day  has  been  a  memorable  one,  and  the  contract  between 
the  different  scenes  more  marked  than  during  any  day  of  all 
our  previous  route*  We  began  with  the  wild  ravines  of  5Iar- 
saba,  the  haunts  of  doubtful  saints,  and  we  have  ended  vnih  the 
pleasant  grove  and  munnuring  waters  of  Jericho, — the  resort  of 
one  of  the  mightiest  of  Israel's  unambiguous  propliete.  We  have 
traversed  the  grassy  knolls  of  Judah  ;  descended  to  the  sullen 
sea,  on  which  the  marks  of  the  old  judgment  still  lio  ;  pa^^sed 
over  as  dreary  a  waste  of  sand  as  Ddibft   Kairdah  ur  Wadv 
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people  have  been  literally  executed,  so  ere  long  the  pro- 
mises of  their  restoration  and  re-occupation  of  it  under  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  are  to  have  a  literal  fulfilment.  .  The 
way  for  this  change  seems  gradually  preparing ;  and  when 
the  time  arrives,  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West  will  pro- 
bably be  found  ready  to  acquiesce  in  it,  and  yield  it  their 
countenance  and  co-operation. 


Art.  Vn. — LrrKRARY  and  CRmcAL  Notices. 

1.  A  BioGRAPnicAL  Sketch  op  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Brock.  New  York  :  R.  Carter  and 
Brothers,  1858. 

This  brief  memoir  of  the  religious  and  military  life  of  General 
Uavelock  will  be  read  with  interest.  He  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  a  very  high  order  of  talent,  and  had  the  distinguishing 
gift,  as  imix)rta!it  as  any  other  to  constitute  a  great  man,  of 
knowing  how  to  use  his  powers  to  effect,  in  the  several  spheres 
in  which  he  was  called  to  act.  He  discerned  at  a  glance  what 
was  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to  the  ends  he  had  in  view,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  was  to  reach  them  ;  and  every  measure 
he  adopted  was  suited  to  his  aim ;  every  step  he  took  carried 
him  towards  his  object. 

He  entered  the  army  in  1823,  as  lieutenant,  and  immediately 
sailed  with  his  Company  for  India ;  and  it  was  during  the  voy- 
age that  he  became  settled  in  his  religious  views,  and  prepared 
for  the  decided  Christian  course  that  marked  his  subsequent 
life.  He  was  soon  called  into  active  service  in.  Bunnah,  and 
occupieil  in  a  variety  of  important  spheres  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  but  with  little  advancement  in  rank,  till  the  war  with 
Persia,  in  1857,  when  he  received  command  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  army.  On  his  return  to  India  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  troops  that  were  sent  to  relieve  Cawnpore  and  Luck- 
now,  and  gained  a  series  of  victories  that  give  him  a  place 
among  the  great  warriors  of  the  age. 

This  volume  is  brief,  but  presents  a  pleasing  j)icture  of  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  his  domestic  and  social  life,  his  zealous  and 
•ucccssful    endeavors,  while  in  subordinate  stations,  to  foster 
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morality  and  promoto  rdigion  nraong  the  soldiers  niiilf?r  bis 
cbarg{?,  and  iho  lofty  traits  of  genius,  courage,  and  niodosty  thai 
fthone  in  the  tearful  conflicts  which  occupied  the  last  few  months 
of  his  career. 


2.  The  Liteeauy  ATrRAcnoJ^-s  of  thk  Biitle;  or,  a  Plea  for 
the  Word  of  God  considered  as  a  Cla^ssic,  By  Leroy  J, 
Ilalsey,  D.D,    New  York:  Charles  Scribner,  1858. 


Lv  much  of  the  literature  of  late  yeari,  the  Bible  is  slighted,  or 
openly  assailed  as  of  little  authority  or  merit  as  a  writing  ;  atid 
as  de^ierving  ratlier  of  neglect  tlian  a  high  appreciatioti  by  the 
gifted  and  cultivated.  It  is  grateful  to  mc?et  a  vohirae,  like  the 
present^  in  which  its  literary  character  is  vindicatetl,  and  its  unri- 
valled exceUenecs  arc  set  t<jrth  with  tastefUlness  and  effect.  The 
subject  demands  high  powers  and  large  cultivation,  and  l>r» 
llalsey,  thcmgli  not  always  equally  successful,  has,  on  the  whole, 
treated  it  with  much  d isc rim i nation  and  taste,  and  in  large  por* 
tions  reached  an  excellence  that  entities  his  work  to  a  high  and 
penuaneut  place  among  our  sacred  classics*    The  topics  he  dis- 
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"  The  first  ia  the  element  of  superior  knowledge  and  intellectual 
power  in  the  orator — ^the  eloquence  of  pure  reason  and  argu- 
ment. Its  chief  characteristic  is  strong,  clear,  original  thought, 
forcibly  expressed.  We  may  denominate  it  the  eloquence 
of  the  intellect,  as  distinguished  from  each  of  the  other 
orders. 

**  The  second  is  that  element  of  power  in  the  orator  which 
springs  from  a  refined  taste,  a  vivid  imagination,  and  great 
command  of  language.  It  deals  much  in  analogies  and  illustra- 
tions. It  has  a  high  appreciation  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
It  is  characterized  by  classic  diction '  and  brilliant  imagery.  It 
may  be  called  the  eloquence  of  taste  and  imagination. 

"  The  third  element  is  that  of  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and 
deep. emotion  in  the  speaker.  All  its  utterances  come  fresh 
firom  the  fountains  of  feeling  in  the  soul.  All  its  words  arc  ora- 
cles and  commands.  The  orator  appears  like  one  inspired — one 
bom  to  command  by  the  very  energy  of  his  wmU  and  intensity 
of  his  convictions.  This  may  be  called  the  eloquence  of  sym- 
pathy and  the  passions. 

"  The  fourth  is  the  element  of  graceful  delivery,  including 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  person,  manners,  tone,  look, 
and  gesture  of  the  speaker.  It  is  that  power  which  can  supply 
the  place  of  the  other  three ;  and  often,  as  on  the  stapjo,  makes 
things  that  are- not,  appear  as  though  they  were.  This  may  be 
called  the  eloquence  of  action  and  the  voice." 


3.  3Iemoir   of   Captain  M.  M.  Hammoxd,  Rifle  Brigade. 
New  York:  K.  Carter  and  Brothers.     1858. 


Tire  profession  of  arms  seems  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  a  Chris- 
tian life ;  yet  there  are  many  instances  of  men  distinguished  in 
that  calling,  who  have  been  equally  conspicuous  as  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  young  man  whom  this  volume  commemo- 
rates was  one.  Frank,  generous,  brave,  enthusiastic,  after  a 
brief  career,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  gained  the  resj)ect  and 
confidence  of  his  superior  ofticers  and  associates,  he  fell  in  his 
first  battle  in  the  memorable  assault  on  the  Redan,  Sebastopol. 
Tlie  slight  portraiture  which  he  gives  of  war,  exhibits  it  as  a 
horrid  trade.  The  picture  his  letters  present  of  a  life  of  faith  in 
the  promises,  and  communion  with  and  submission  to  God,  is 
bstructive  and  refreshinsr. 
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4-  ExGLiSH  HsAKTg  AXD  ExGLisn  HAJifDg ;  or,  the  Ruilwajr 
and  the  Trenches.  By  the  Author  of  the  Memorials  of  Cap- 
tain Iledley  Vicara,     Kew  York :    R.  Carter  and  Brothers. 

1858. 

This  volume  is  a  record  of  the  endeavors  of  a  lady  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction,  by  books,  conversation,  and  Scripture  read- 
ings, to  a  body  of  workmen  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  and  of  the  happy  effects  of  her 
labors.  It  abounds  with  interesting  incidents  and  pleating  pic- 
tures of  the  impressions  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel  make  on 
the  hearts  of  those  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  when  addre^ed 
to  them  in  a  spirit  of  eamestoeas  and  love. 


5.  The  Great  Cohtrovekst  bktwkkn  God  and  Max  ;  its  Ori- 
gin, Progress,  and  End.  By  II.  L*  Hastings  Rochester,  H, 
L.  Hastings;  New  York,  J.  Young;  Pliiladelphia,  Smith, 
English  <fc  Co.  j  Boston,  M,  Grant     1858, 

The  anthor^s  aim  is  to  show  that  a  controversy  has  subsisted 
between  God  and  Man  from  the  beginning,  and  is  to  continue  to 

the  cominir  of  Christ ;  and  to  indicate  the  forms  uhich  thcMvvolt 
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jects,  and  marked  generally  by  taste,  while  many  of  the  pieces 
are  of  the  highest  cast  of  excellence.  It  will  form  a  grateful 
companion  at  the  fireside  and  in  the  closet. 


7.  Sermons  for  toe  New  Life.    By  Horace  Bushnell.    New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner.     1858. 

Dr.  BcrsHNELL's  attempt,  several  years  since,  to  introduce  into 
the  churches  of  New  England  the  pantheistic  system  that  pre- 
Tsuls  among  German  and  French  speculatists,  met  with  little 
success.  For  so  open  a  slight  of  the  Scriptures  as  he  avowed 
as  indeterminable  in  their  meaning,  and  inadequate  to  be  a 
guide  to  faith ;  for  so  undisguised  a  representation  that  the 
material  universe  and  creatures  are  but  emanations  from  God, 
and  expressions  of  his  nature  and  will ;  and,  for  so  bold  and 
passionate  a  rejection  of  redemption  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Saviour  and  justification  by  grace,  through  foith  in  his  blood, 
the  public  was  not  prepared ;  and  the  discreditable  ignorance 
which  he  betrayed  on  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
declaimed  most  oracularly,  the  fatal  contradictions  in  which  he 
involved  himself,  and  the  superficiality  that  marked  his  discus- 
sions generally  damaged  his  reputation  as  a  speculatist,  and  ren- 
dered it  apparent  that  he  has  not  the  gifts  nor  attainments  that 
are  requisite  to  the  exertion  of  a  large  and  moulding  influence 
on  the  beliefs  of  the  age.  Whether  this  flict  is  as  ai)parent  to 
him  as  to  others,  and  has  led  to  the  different  method  he  has  now 
chosen  to  propagate  his  peculiar  views,  we  know  not.  In  his 
publications  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  he  directly  ad- 
vanced his  pantheistic  and  infidel  dogmas,  and  assailed  the 
scriptural  doctrines  to  which  they  are  opposed.  He  now  pre- 
sents them  indirectly,  and  attempts  by  disguising  them  under 
orthodox  names,  and  associating  them  with  indubitable  truths, 
to  pass  them  off*  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  Some  seem  to 
have  imagined,  from  this  change  of  his  style,  that  his  sentiments 
have  undergone  an  essential  modification.  No  fancy  could  be 
more  groundless.  Had  Dr.  B.  abandoned  the  system  he  then 
advocated,  and  embraced  the  doctriiies  of  the  Bible  resi)ecting 
Go<l,  man,  the  Redeemer,  and  the  work  of  redemj)tion,  how 
could  he  withhold  himself  from  a  frank  and  full  avowal  of  the 
change  ?  He  then  deified  man  as  an  emanation  from  God,  and 
maintained  that  he  is  an  expression  of  him ;  which  is  a  virtual 
exhibition  of  him  as  equal  to  God  in  excellence,  and  a  denial, 
therefore,  that  he  is  a  sinner.     He  then  openly  and  passionately 
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regected  redemption  by  the  ex^natory  sacriflce  of  Christ,  and 
d^nouneed  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  death  of  an  innocent 
pensoTi  in  the  plaee  of  the  guilty,  as  an  impeachment  of  God's 
justice  and  goodness-  Ho  rejected  salvation  also  by  graco,  and 
declared  even,  such  was  his  scorn  of  Christ's  redemptive  work^ 
that  he  wonid  not  accept  a  justification  by  grace  throngh  the 
atoning  death  of  an  innocent  being  in  his  stead.  If  Dr.  Bush- 
ncll  has  been  led  to  see  the  error  of  this  impioua  scheme,  and 
renonneing  it  has  come  to  an  intelligent  and  hearty  accep|anc€ 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  can  any  one  suppose  that  he  would 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact,  or  hesitate  to  make  the  most  open 
and  earnest  manifestation  of  it?  It  were  to  suppose  him  to  be 
as  ill  judging,  as  self-con  tradictiousj  and  as  disobedient  to  the 
tmth  as  he  was  before,  Xo  hintj  however,  appears  in  thU 
volume  that  any  change  has  taken  place  in  his  opinions.  So  far 
from  it,  his  dedication  of  it  to  his  '*  flock,"  who  have  '' adhered 
to  him  in  days  of  accusation/'  implies  that  he  and  they  still  hold 
the  doctrines  that  were  I  lie  grounds  of  those  aecusations.  And 
those  doctrines,  in  fact,  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  chief  views  pre* 
sented  in  those  sermons,  and  run  through  the  whole  web  of 
the  theories  and  sentiments  that  are  advanced  in  them.  Thus 
he  represents  it  as  the  object  of  Christ's  incarnation  and  death 
iircssj 
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talented  and  popular  preachers  of  tlie  church  of  Scotland.  Dr. 
Guthrie  excels  in  tasteful  illustration  and  vivid  painting,  and 
invests  the  themes  he  handles  with  a  freshness,  significance,  and 
dignity  that  are  very  pleasing. 


9.  Biblical  Commentary  ox  the  New  Testament.  By  Dr. 
Herman  Olshausen  ;  continued  by  Dr.  J.  II.  A.  Ebrard  and 
Lie.  A.  Wiesinger ;  revised  after  the  latest  Gennan  Edition 
by*A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.D.  Vol.  V.  New  York:  Sheldon, 
Blakeman  &  Co.     1858. 

Tnis  volume  contains  Ephcsians,  Colossians,  Thcssalonians, 
Philippians,  and  Titus  ;  all  from  the  pen  of  Olshausen,  except  the 
last,  which  is  the  work  of  his  continuator,  Wiesinger,  and,  if 
not  equal  to  the  other  j)arts  of  the  Commentary,  is  able,  and 
sustains  the  high  reputation  of  the  work. 


10.  Notes  CumcAL  and  PiiAciiCAL  on  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers. Designed  as  a  General  Help  to  Biblical  Reading  and 
Instruction.  By  George  Bush,  hite  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Oriental  Literature  in  New  York  City  University.  New 
York :  Ivison  «fc  Phiuney  ;  Chicago :  S.  C.  Griggs  <fc  Co. 
1858. 

Professor  Bush's  works  on  the  Old  Testament  have  long  ranked 
among  the  best  in  our  language,  and  have  gained  a  very  wide  cir- 
culation. This  volume  completes  his  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, except  Deuteronomy,  and  is  marked  by  the  characteristics 
of  those  that  preceded  it ;  being  written  on  the  ground  of  the 
orthodox  Protestant  church,  that  the  grammatical  sense  of  the 
Scriptures  is  the  sense  that  is  to  be  received  and  unfolded  ;  and 
presenting  all  the  critical  learning  and  copiousness  of  comment 
that  are  requisite,  not  only  for  ordinary  but  for  cultivated  readers. 
It  might  be  thought,  perha])s,  by  the  uncritical,  that  Numbers 
offers  far  fewer  themes  lor  explanation  than  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch.  It  in  fact,  however,  presents  a  wide  circle  of 
important  subjects,  and  they  are  handled  by  Professor  B.  with 
impartiality,  learning,  and  taste.  We  wish  he  may  go  on  in 
these  labors.  To  what  other  object  can  he  so  usefully  api)ropri- 
ate  the  evening  of  life,  as  the  exposition,  on  the  plan  of  this 
volume,  of  the  last  book  of  the  Peutateuch,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Chronicles,  or  other  historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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IL  Biblical  Commextary  on  the  Nicw  Testament,     By  Dr. 
n.  Oyiausen.     Contiotied  after  }m  death  by  Dr*  J*  H»  A 
EJ>raril  and  Lie.  A.  Wiesinger,     Revised  by  A.  C.  KeDdrick, 
B.D,      VoL  YI.      Kew  York :   Sheldon,  Blakeman   ^    Co, 

1858. 

We  have  only  space  to  announce  this  vohime,  whicli  conlaini 
the  comment  on  Timothy,  Philemon,  and  Hebrews.    We  msij 
perhaps  revert  to  it  on  a  future  oceasioo.    A  volume  on  James, 
Peter,  Judej  and  the  Revelation  ii  still  to  appear, 

12.  The  BRirrsa  Pekiodicals,     Republished  by  L.  Scott  &  Co. 

The  Quarterlies  of  the  Spring  are  marked  by  more  than  an 

ordinary  s^hare  of  talent.    The  Westminster  is  much  the  k^a^t 
attractive.     It  opens  with  an  article  on  the  reli^on  of  Positi- 
vbm,  in  which  the  winter  points  out  the  mode  in  which  Comte 
and  his  school,  notwithstanding  their  utter  denial  of  a  snpreine 
Being,  attempt  to  beguile  their  disciples  into   the  belief  thjit 
their  system  still  -  admits  a  religion,  make  humanity  its  object, 
veneration  and  love  the  homage  that  is  to  be  paid  to  it,  and 
each  one's  relatives  and  intimate  associates  the  persons  to  whom 
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homage  of  a  god,  however,  that  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
worshipper,  and  no  power  of  conferring  gifts  or  deliverances, 
that  are  needed.  It  can  bestow  no  blessings,  yield  no  reliefs, 
and  inspire  no  hopes.  It  can  only  present  itself  as,  like  its 
besotted  adorer,  vile,  helpless,  and  dying ;  the  victim  of  num- 
berless and  irremediable  evils  while  in  life,  and  soon  to  be 
driven  by  the  stroke  of  death,  for  auglit  it  can  tell,  into  a  more 
dreary  and  miserable  existence,  in  a  scene  of  endless  retri- 
bution. 

Tiiis  form  of  pantheism  is  far  more  debased  and  debasing  than 
the  ancient  nature  and  polytheistic  worships.  They  recognised 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  and  left  some  room  for 
the  exercise  of  justice,  truth,  kindness,  and  nobleness  between 
man  and  man :  this  places  truth  and  falsehood,  justice  and 
cruehy,  good  and  evil  on  the  same  level,  and  makes  one  the 
object  of  veneration  and  homage  as  much  as  the  other.  That 
man  in  this  late  age,  trained  to  speculation,  enjoying  every 
advantage  of  culture  and  every  aid  from  the  experience 
of  predecessors,  should  end  his  inquiries  into  truth  on  this  great 
theme  in  such  a  gulf  of  senselessness  and  impiety,  forms  a 
higher  proof,  perhaps,  than  the  universe  has  before  seen,  of  his 
hoi>elejss  alienation — left  to  himself — from  God. 

The  article  on  China,  past  and  present,  presents  much  useful 
information  respecting  the  moral  and  political  notions  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  part  they  play  in  the  change,  from  time  to 
time,  of  rulers  and  dynasties,  while  they  perpetuate,  from  age 
to  age,  essentially  the  same  governments.  It  disturbs  the  writer 
greatly,  that  the  missionaries  from  Great  Britain  and  this 
country  persuade  themselves  that  it  would  be  of  service  to  the 
Chinese  to  lead  them  to  exchange  their  Confucianism  and 
Buddhism  for  Christianity. 

The  essay  in  the  London  Quarterly  on  the  Early  Life  of 
Johnson  is  highly  entertaining.  We  wish  the  writer  had  uttered 
a  more  emphatic  reprobatiori  of  the  base  vices  of  Boswell. 
The  great  aim  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been  to  gratify  inordi- 
nate apjwtites  and  insatiable  vanity,  and  he  had  no  natural 
modesty  or  acquired  princi])le  to  restrain  him  in  the  indulgence 
of  either.  The  article  on  Italian  Tours  and  Tourists  is  instruc- 
tive and  amusing.  That  on  Michael  Angelo  noble.  The  closing 
article  on  the  late  Ministry  is  a  violent  imi)eachment  of  the 
Palmerston  administration,  and  exultation  at  the  transition  of 
power  to  Lord  Derby  and  his  party. 

The  Edinburgh,  in  the  article  on  the  Eastern  Church,  treats 
with  much  learning  and  judgment  of  the  events  that  caused  the 
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position  aiiil  history  of  the  Greek  cliurch  to  differ,  as  they 
have  aud  do,  from  those  of  the  Latm  hierarchy*  In  the  criti- 
cism of  the  works  of  the  late  Edgar  A,  Poe,  justice  is  done  to 
hb  mental  defects  snd  moral  delinqnencies,  as  well  as  to  his 
gifts,  and  the  better  class  of  his  writings.  The  article  on  Lord 
Erougbam  as  an  orator,  gives  his  eharacteristJCs  with  great 
spirit,  and  exempli^es  them  by  many  fine  passages  from  his 
speeches.  The  critique  on  the  second  Derby  M'mii^try  U  a 
scathing  exposure  of  the  superficialities  and  seli^ontradictiona 
of  D'leraeU,  the  present  leader  of  the  Houbo  of  Commons. 

The  North  British  has  a  fine  group  of  themes,  and  they  uifi 
treated  with  spirit.  Among  the  most  attractive  are  the  Geo- 
graphy of  the  Sea,  the  Works  of  Professor  Owen,  the  Works  of 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  Patristic  Theology, 
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Art.  I. — CimisT  the  Saviour  only  of  Mankind. 

In  endeavoring  to  defend  Christianity  from  assaults  that 
are  made  on  it  by  its  enemies,  writers  sometimes  resort  to 
assumptions  and  hypotheses  that  are  not  only  groundless, 
but  that  contradict  some  of  the  great  facts  and  principles  on 
which  the  work  of  redemption  proceeds,  and  therefore 
instead  of  confuting,  subserve  the  cause  which  it  is  their 
aim  to  overthrow.  Such  is  the  supposition  not  infrequently 
met  in  speculations  in  regard  to  tlie  condition  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  nature  of  God's  government  over  it,  that  the 
Saviour  of  our  race  is  the  Saviour  also  of  innumerable  other 
races;  that  his  vicarious  deathhere,  avails  to  the  expiation 
of  other  orders  of  intelligences,  or  else  that  he  has  made  a 
like  atonement  for  them  by  a  submission  to  death  or  some 
other  penal  infliction  in  their  nature.  This  notion,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  without  any  authority  from  the  divine 
word,  but  irreconcilable  with  its  teachings,  and  contradic- 
tory to  the  principles  on  which  the  work  of  redemption  is 
conducted. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  founded  on  the  unauthorized 
assumption,  or  inference  from  analogy,  that  either  the  whole 
moral  universe,  or  a  large  share  of  its  ranks  and  races,  have 
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rerolted  like  ours,  and  need  a  Redeemer  to  restAre  them 
from  the  thraldom  of  sin.     The  postulate  from  which  this 
inference   is  sometimes  drawn,  is  seen   in  the  following 
paa&age  in  Sir  D.  Brewster  s  vohirae  on  the  Plural ity  of 
Worlds — a  work,  in  the  main,  of  jnst  views,  eoiind  judg- 
mentj  and  unanswerable  reasoning- 

"The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds — of  the  occupation  of 

the  plnnt^ts  and  stars  by  animal  and  intellectual  11  fe^  has  been 
stated  aa  a  *  popular'  argument  against  ChriMiawity,  not  much 
dwelt  nfion  in  books,  but  it  is  believed  a  good  deal  insinuated  in 
conversation,  and  having  no  small  iafluence  on  the  amateurs  of 
a  supei^icial  philosophy. 

"  '  la  it  likely,^  as  Dr.  Chalmers  puts  it,  *  says  tlie  infidel  that 
God  would  send  his  eternal  Son  to  die  for  the  ptmy  occupiers  of 
so  insignificant  a  province  in  the  mighty  field  of  his  creation? 
Are  we  the  befitting  objects  of  so  great  and  so  sign  a!  an  inter- 
position ?    Does  not  the  largeness  of  that  field  which  as^trunomy 
lays  open  to  the  view  of  modern  edence,  throw  a  suspicion  over 
the  truth  of  gospel  history  ?     And  how  shall  we  reconcile  the 
greatness  of  that  wonderful  movement  which  was  made  in  hea- 
ven for  the  redemption  of  fallen  man,  with  the  comparative 
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ft  Saviour,  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  must  also  have  sinned,  and 
required  a  Saviour  ?  To  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  is  not 
only  against  analogy,  but  it  is  a  hazardous  position  for  a  divine 
to  take  when  he  maintains  it  to  be  probable  that  there  are  intel- 
lectual creatures  occupying  a  world  of  matter,  and  subject  to 
material  laws,  and  yet  exempt  from  sin,  and  consequently  from 
suffering  and  death.  A  proposition  so  extraordinary  we  cannot 
venture  to  affirm.  If  it  be  true,  the  difficulty  of  the  sceptic  and 
the  Christian  is  at  once  removed,  because  there  can  be  no  need 
of  a  Saviour ;  and  we  are  driven  to  ttie  extravagant  conclusion^ 
tiiat  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  planets  but  our  own  are  sinless  and 
immortal  beings  that  never  broke  the  divine  law,  and  are  enjoy- 
ing that  perfect  felicity  which  is  reserved  only  for  a  few  of  the 
less  favored  occupants  of  the  earth.  Thus  chained  to  a  planet 
the  lowest  and  most  unfortunate  in  the  universe,  the  philoso- 
pher, with  all  hb  analogies  broken  down,  may  justly  renounce 
lus  iaith  in  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  rejoice  in  the  more  limited 
but  safer  creed  of  the  antipluralist  who  makes  the  eailh  the 
only  world  in  the  universe  and  the  special  object  of  God's  care. 
"  We  must  not,  however,  permit  our  readers  to  come  to  such 
a  painful  conclusion.  Men  of  lofly  minds  and  of  undojibted 
piety  have  regarded  the  existence  of  moral  evil  as  a  part — a 
necessary  part  we  think — of  the  general  scheme  of  the  universe, 
and  consequently  as  affecting  all  its  rational  inhabitants — the 
race  of  Adam  on  our  globe,  and  the  races,  perchance,  more  glo- 
rious than  our  own  in  the  planets  around  us,  and  in  the  remotest 
system  in  space.  When  on  the  eve  of  learning  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  [by  passing  into  the  other  world],  the  illustrious  Huy- 
^ens  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  all  things  were  made  otherwise  than  God  willed,  and 
knew  would  happen;  and  that  if  we  had  lived  in  continual 
peace,  and  with  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  there  would  have  been  neither  art  nor  science,  and  the 
human  race  would  soon  have  lived  like  the  brutes  that  perish ; 
and  with  these  views  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  other  planets  must  be  endowed  with  the  same 
vices  and  virtues  as  man,  because  without  such  vices  and  vir- 
tues they  would  be  far  more  degraded  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth." — Sir  D,  JBrewster^s  Mare  Worlds  than  One^  pp. 
134-138. 

It  is  truly  surprising  that  with  the  Bible  before  them,  men  . 
of  genius  and  learning  could  have  reached  such  portentous 
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conclusione;  for  the  latter  implies  not  only  that  all  orrlers 
of  intelligences  have  iallen^  but  that  they  must  for  ever  con- 
tinue under  the  dominion  of  sin  and  its  penal  consequences, 
or  else  sink  to  a  level  with  "  the  brutes  that  perli^b/^  If  to 
live  in  peace  instead  of  war,  and  hare  a  rich  auppljof  the 
good  things  that  are  requieite  to  a  happy  life,  will  preclude 
science,  art,  and  civilization ,  why  will  they  nnt  preclude  tijem 
as  much  in  a  race  that  is  redeemed  from  the  thrall  of  sin, 
aa  in  one  tliat  does  not  fall  nadcr  its  sway?  A  singular 
notion  surelj^  that  the  pollution,  ftfrocity,  and  misery  of  sin, 
are  indispensable  conditions  to  individuals  and  races,  of 
culture,  refinement,  and  bliss*  But  each  of  these  riewa  h 
erroneous. 

The  groimd  on  which  Sir  D.  Brewster  infers  that  the 
inhabitants  of  all  planetary  worlds  have  fallen^  and  need  a 
Saviour,  Is  mistaken*  He  confi>und3  analogy,  which  is  only 
a  resemblance  in  great  and  leading  features^  with  an  exact 
and  universal  coincidence  or  likeness;  and  his  argument 
confutes  itself  by  involving  conclusions  which  are  in  con- 
tradiction to  known  and  palpable  facts.  If,  as  he  maintains, 
the  principle  on  which  we  infer  that  Jupiter  is  inhabit  id 
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the  strength  of  his  virtuous  principles,  and  of  the  motives  that 
prompt  him  to  resist  evil  and  choose  good.  It  is  absurd 
also  to  suppose  that  a  general  analogy  of  nature  must  carry 
with  it  an  exact  and  universal  resemblance  of  agency  ;  for 
that  would  imply  that  the  history  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jupiter  is  exactly  like  that  of  man;  and  import  therefore 
that  one  of  the  first  two  sons  of  that  race  was  killed  by  the 
other;  that  after  a  few  hundred  years  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  orb  except  eight  were  destroyed  by  a  deluge ;  that 
soon  after,  the  survivors  and  their  posterity  were  by  a  mira- 
cle made  to  speak  different  languages,  driven  into  different 
parts  of  the  planet,  and  led  to  organize  as  separate  nations, 
and  erect  different  national  governments ;  and  so  through 
all  the  stages  of  their  history.  For  unless  their  agency  is 
thus  exactly  like  that  of  the  human  race,  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  the  inference  that  their  moral  character  is  the 
same.  If  the  particular  acts  they  exert  are  not  identically 
the  same,  it  is  plain  that  they  may  differ  in  moral  character 
as  well  as  forms  and  relations.  But  the  supposition  that 
tlie  individual  actions  and  general  history  of  the  population 
of  Jupiter  are  exactly  like  those  of  men,  is  absurd.  It  im- 
plies that  that  race  has  consisted  of  the  same  number  of 
individuals,  of  precisely  the  same  peculiarities  of  constitu- 
tion and  temperament,  have  been  placed  under  precisely 
the  same  moral  and  providential  government,  surrounded 
by  similar  individuals  and  circumstances,  affected  by  exactly 
similar  influences,  had  the  same  wants,  felt  the  same  impres- 
sions from  without,  had  the  same  trains  of  thought  and  emo- 
tion, and  thence  exercised  the  same  series  of  volitions;  which 
is  immeasurably  improbable  and  absurd. 

The  principle  on  which  Sir  David  Brewster  reasons,  also 
involves  other  absurdities.  If  the  fact  that  our  planet  is  the 
residence  of  fallen  intelligences  is  a  proof  that  the  planet 
Jupiter  is  also  the  abode  of  similar  fallen  beings,  then  why 
will  not  the  fact  that  such  a  planet  as  ours  in  bulk,  form, 
distance  from  the  sun,'^motion,  and  other  particulars,  is 
occupied  by  fallen  beings,  prove  tliat  every  other  planet 
that  is  inhabited  by  such  beings  must  also  be  of  exactly  the 
same  bulk,  form,  distance  from  the  sun,  motion,  and  all 
other  peculiarities  ?  If  analogy  involves,  as  he  assumes,  an 
exact  likenessi  it  must  in  regard  to  the  planet  as  well  as  to 
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its  population.  His  theory  is  therefore  confuted  hy  the  fact 
that  Jupiter  is  twelve  hundred  times  greater  than  tl^e  oarthi 
and  differs  from  it  widely  in  its  whole  const ittiti on,  its  dis- 
tance froni  the  sun,  and  its  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions* 
But  analogy,  instead  of  invoking,  a^  he  assnmas,  an  exiict 
likeness  of  the  ohjecta  between  which  it  subsists,  only  im- 
plies a  resemblance  in  leading  pnintg  of  nature  and  condi* 
tion;  while  there  are  innumerable  diversities  in  otiier  )>aF' 
ticnlars*  Tims  the  analogy  (hat  subsists  between  the  planets 
of  our  system,  lies  merely  in  their  resemblance  to  each  oibeJ' 
in  their  material  nature,  their  fonn,  the  forces  and  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed,  their  motions  on  Uieir  ax^  and 
round  the  sun,  their  illumination  by  tliat  orb,  and  other 
light-giving  or  reflecting  bodies,  and  other  common  charac- 
teristics, and  their  adaptation  to  be  the  abode  of  vegetable, 
sentient^  and  rational  life.  But  their  resemhtanco  to  each 
other  in  these  great  features  is  no  obstacle  to  their  diiftiring 
most  essentially  in  other  particulars^  sucb  as  their  bulk, 
their  density,  their  distance  from  the  suuj  the  rapidity  of 
their  revolution  on  their  axes,  the  period  occupied  in  their 
course  routid  the  sun,  the  degree  of  heat  and  light  they  re- 
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that  make  up  their  intellectual  and  moral  life.  The  fact 
that  one  race  of  beings  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  placed 
ander  special  trials,  falls,  is  no  more  ground  for  the  infer- 
ence that  all  other  races  and  orders  of  intelligences  must 
also  fall — ^than  the  fact  that  one  of  the  planets  of  our  system 
is  of  a  specific  size,  is  stationed  at  a  certain  distance  from 
the  sun,  and  reyolves  with  a  certain  rapidity  on  its  axis,  is  a 
proof  that  all  the  other  planets  are  of  the  same  bulk,  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  sun,  and  turn  with  the  same  celerity 
on  their  axes — no  more  than  the  fact  that  a  certain  family 
of  animals,  as  the  mastodon,  had  a  certain  form,  a  large  size, 
and  a  special  habit  of  life,  is  a  proof  that  all  other  animals 
must  have  the  same  form,  size,  and  habit ;  or  than  the  fact 
that  that  order  of  animals  has  disappeared  from  the  earth, 
is  a  proof  that  all  other  races  of  animals  have  become  ex- 
tinct. 

The  question  whether  moral  beings  fall  or  not,  does  not 
depend  on  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  intelligent,  and  that 
they  are  placed  under  law,  nor  simply  that  they  are  sub- 
jected to  trial ;  but  on  the  strength  of  the  trial  which  they 
encounter  proportioned  to  their  virtuous  principles  and  the 
influences  by  which  they  are  excited  to  continue  in  alle- 
giance to  God :  and  as  the  severity  of  their  trial  is  deter- 
mined— not  by  their  intellectual  nature — but  by  God's  so- 
vereign appointment,  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  intelli- 
gences cannot  determine  the  issue  of  their  trial,  and  fur- 
nishes no  ground  for  the  inference  that  it  must  result  in  a  fall. 

Nor  is  the  fact  that  God  has  permitted  the  inhabitants  of 
our  planet  to  fall,  any  ground  for  the  inference  that  he  has 
permitted,  or  will  permit  the  races  of  other  planets  also  to 
sin.  As  the  reason  that  he  left  our  race  to  fall  was — not  that 
he  was  not  able  to  prevent  it,  but  that  it  was  better  to  leave 
themtofaU  than  to  prevent  it,  and  to  allow  the  exhibition, 
to  which  it  would  lead,  of  the  evil  of  sin  to  take  place  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  to  show  forth  his  rights,  dis- 
play his  justice  in  punishing,  and  manifest  his  wisdom,  love, 
and  power  in  redeeming.  But  as  the  revolt  of  man  unfolds 
a  theatre  for  the  manifestation  of  those  great  truths  and  per- 
fections on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  ends  God  is  pur- 
suing; in  place  of  presenting  any  ground  for  the  assumption 
that  he  allows  other  similar  races  to  fall,  it  is  a  legitimate 
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and  powerful  reason  for  the  conclaRion  that  he  does  not  a2]4 
will  not  permit  otiier  worlds  of  creature  to  revolt  5  for  if,  on 
tho  one  side,  all  the  ends  tbat  can  be  gained  by  allowing  % 
race  to  sin,  and  exemplify  in  their  life  the  ]>olIution,  ferocity, 
and  misery  to  which  traiiBgressora  natnrally  sink,  are  gain- 
ed by  permitting  the  revolt  of  our  race  throogh  such  a  se- 
ries of  generations  and  ages;  and  if,  on  the  other,  alt  the 
ends  that  are  to  be  gained  by  the  punishment  of  ginnere  and 
their  redemption,  are  realized  in  the  punishment  and  salva- 
tion of  men  ;  no  motive  can  exist  for  a  further  pennission  of 
sin<  As  it  caimot  be  overniled  for  any  good  that  is  not  al- 
ready gained,  it  would  only  be  a  positive  evil,  and  wisdom 
and  goodness,  therefore,  must  preclude  its  oecarrence. 

The  fancy  of  Huyghens  that  the  wants  and  miseries  of  a 
fallen  ^tatc,  are  needed  as  a  stimulus  to  industry  and  culti- 
vation ;  tiiat  beings  that  were  holy  and  blessed  would  have 
no  adequate  motive  to  unfold  their  powers,  and  ri^e  to  acti- 
vity, reiinement,  and  wisdom,  is  still  more  mistaken  and 
absurd.  It  implies  that  to  bear  the  image  of  God,  to  be 
conformed  to  him  in  principle^  in  wisdom,  and  in  action,  ii 
nniavorable  to  one's  happiueae  j  that  the  law  of  God  there- 
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that  any  other  beings  are  in  rebellion,  bnt  their  teachings 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  great  empire  of  intelligences  has  fallen  from  its 
allegiance. 

The  supposition  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  that  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  of  many  other  fallen  races  besides  ours,  is  a  still 
more  seridus  error,  as  it  contradicts  the  express  teachings 
of  the  divine  word,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  work 
of  redemption  proceeds.    He  says : — 

**  If  we  reject,  then,  the  idea  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets 
do  not  require  a  Saviour,  and  maintain  the  more  rational  opinion, 
that  they  stand  in  the  same  moral  relation  to  their  Maker  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  we  must  seek  for  another  solution  of 
the  difficulty  which  has  embarrassed  both  the  infidel  and  the 
Christian.  How  can  we  believe,  says  the  timid  Christian,  that 
there  can  be  inhabitants  in  the  planets,  when  God  has  but  one 
Son  whom  he  could  send  to  save  them  ?  If  we  can  give  a  satis- 
fiictory  answer  to  this  question,  it  may  destroy  the  objections  of 
the  mfidel,  whilst  it  relieves  the  Christian  from  his  anxieties. 

"  When  at  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  great  sacrifice 
was  made  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  by  the  crucifixion  of  a  man,  or 
an  angel,  or  a  god.  If  our  faith  be  that  of  the  Arian  or  Soci- 
nian,  the  sceptical  or  the  religious  difficulty  is  at  once  removed ; 
—a  man  or  an  angel  m&f  be  again  provided  as  a  ransom  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  planets.  But  if  we  believe  with  the  Christian 
church,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  required  for  the  expiation  of 
rin,  the  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  most  formidable  shape. 

"  When  our  Saviour  died,  the  influence  of  his  death  extended 
backwards,  in  the  past,  to  millions  who  never  heard  his  name, 
and  forwards,  in  the  future,  to  millions  who  will  never  hear  it. 
Though  it  radiated  but  from  the  Holy  City,  it  reached  to  the 
remotest  lands,  and  affected  every  living  race  in  the  old  and 
the  new  world.  Distance  in  time,  and  distance  in  place,  did  not 
diminish  its  healing  virtue. 

'  Though  cnrious  to  compute, 
ArchangelB  failed  to  cast  the  mighty  sum.' 

^  *  Ungrasped  by  minds  create,'  it  was  a  force  that  did  not 
vary  with  any  function  of  the  distance.  Allpowerful  over  the 
thief  on  the  cross,  in  contact  with  its  divine  source,  it  was  in 
tacceeding  ages  equally  powerful  over  the  Red  Indian  of  the 
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west,  and  the  wild  Arab  of  the  east.  Their  heavetily  Father, 
by  some  process  of  mercy  which  wo  uiiderstaoti  not,  communi- 
cated to  thein  its  saving  power.  Emanating  from  the  middle 
planet*  of  the  system,  why  may  it  not  have  extended  to  them 
all — to  the  planetary  races  in  the  past,  when  Hhe  day  of  their 
redemption  had  drawn  nigh  ;'  and  to  tlie  planetary  races  in  the 
future,  when  '  their  fulness  of  time  shall  come.' 


'  Wh«n  *Un  ftod  »tiii»  are  thtit  beneath  hh  tbronct 
A  tJiounaBd  worlda  so  bought,  vfere  bought  too  dear,* 

**  But  to  bring  our  argument  more  within  the  reach  of  an 
ordinary  understanding,  let  us  suppose  that  our  globe,  ai  the 
beginning  of  the  ChriJjtian  era,  had  been  broken  In  two,  m  the 
comet  of  Biela  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  1845,  and  that  It^ 
two  halves,  the  old  world  and  the  new,  travelled  together  like 
a  double  star,  or  diverged  into  widely  separated  orbiljt.  Would 
not  both  its  fi*agments  have  sliai-ed  in  the  beneficence  of  the 
cross — the  old  world  as  literally  as  tlie  new — the  penitent  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  as  richly  m  the  pilgrim  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  If  the  rays  then  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
with  healing  on  hb  wings,  could  have  shot  across  the  void 
between  our  European  and  American  worlda  thus  p)jysically 
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<mr  expiation  was  accomplished,  and  contradictory  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  in  respect  to  the  beings  for  whom 
Christ  died. 

The  supposition  that  Christ's  death  here,  availed  to  the 
redemption  of  other  orders  of  beings,  is  contradictory  to  the 
principle  on  which,  according  to  the  voice  of  revelation, 
expiation  for  a  fallen  race  must  be  accomplished.  For 
whatever  the  Scriptures  teach  was  essential  in  order  to  the 
redemption  of  our  race,  must  be  regarded  as  equally  essen- 
tial to  the  redemption  of  any  other.  But  they  represent  in 
the  most  explicit  manner,  that  the  assumption  of  our  nature 
by  the  Son  of  God,  was  necessary  in  order  to  his  achieving 
our  redemption.  "  But  Jesus,  who  was  made  (in  respect  to 
his  human  nature)  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  in  order 
that  by  the  grace  of  God  he  might  taste  death  for  every 
man,  we  see  for  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory 
and  honor.  For  it  became"  the  Father,  "  in  bringing  many 
sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  leader  of  their  salvation  perfect 
through  sufferings.  For  both  he  that  sanctifies,  and  they 
who  are  sanctified,  are  all  of  one  race."  Heb.  ii.  9-11.  Suf- 
fering and  death  in  our  nature,  were  thus  necessary  in 
order  to  the  redemption  of  our  race ;  and  for  that  reason 
the  Son  of  God  assumed  our  nature,  that  he  might  suffer  in 
the  forms  we  do,  and  die  the  death  which  we  die,  and 
which  is  the  penalty  of  our  transgression.  "  Forasmuch  then 
as  the  children  (whom  he  came  to  redeem)  are  partakers  of 
flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  took  part  of  the  same ;  that 
through  death,  he  might  defeat  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death — that  is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear 
of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  For 
verily  he  did  not  lay  hold  of  angels — (that  is,  to  obtain  a 
nature  for  his  work  as  Redeemer) — but  he  laid  hold  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him 
to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  mer- 
ciful and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to 
make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people."  Heb.  ii.  14- 
17.  He  assumed  our  nature,  we  are  thus  clearly  taught, 
because  suffering  and  death  in  our  nature  were  necessary 
in  order  to  our  redemption ;  and  what  is  true  of  us,  must 
thence  be  held  to  be  equally  true  of  any  other  race  that 
might  fall  and  need  a  Saviour.   It  is  to  contradict  the  very 
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reason  for  wfaicli  he  assumed  onr  natnra  and!  stifiered  and 
died  in  it,  to  Biippo&e  that  his  dying  in  our  nature  can  avail 
to  the  expiation  of  any  other  order  of  fallen  inteUigenees ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  suiferingB  and  death,  in  order  to  be 
expiatory,  mast  be  such  as  are  proper  and  peculiar  to  tlie 
nature  for  which  the  expiation  is  to  be  made>  The  suiier- 
ing3  must  be  such  as  the  race  lor  whom  they  are  borne  are 
subject  to,  and  the  death,  the  death  which  is  the  legal  penalty 
of  their  I'in^  and  the  death  they  die.  The  Saviour  must^ 
as  their  gnbetitute  and  repre^ntative^  be  placed  under  the 
same  law  as  they  are^  and  must  obey  it ;  he  must  meet  the 
eame  difficulties  in  obeying  it,  and  in  their  severest  foma^ 
which  they  must ;  and  he  must  bear  the  penalty  of  their  dis^ 
obedience  by  dying  the  same  death-  Otherwise  his  olvedi- 
eoce  and  death  as  they  would  have  no  relation  to  their  law 
and  its  penalty,  could  have  no  suitableness  to  be  accepted  as 
a  satisfaction  for  thcni,  and  a  ground  of  release  from  the 
curse  of  their  law*  The  righteousness  of  Christ  by  which 
men  are  justified,  is  tlie  righteonsness  comprised  in  the  obe- 
dience he  rendered  in  our  nature  to  the  divine  law  over  m 
— not  his  inherent  righteousness  as  tlie  eternal  *Word,  nor 
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any  other  race  of  fallen  beings  that  he  ehonld  have  assumed 
their  nature,  and  obeyed  their  law,  and  borne  ite  penalty; 
The  supposition,  therefore,  that  his  death  in  our  nature  can 
•▼to!  to  the  expiation  of  any  other  race  or  order  of  intelli- 
gences, is  wholly  at  war  with  the  principle  on  which  our 
salvation  is  accomplished,  and  implies  that  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  and  his  obedience  and  death  in  our 
nature,  were  not  essential  conditions  of  our  redemption ; 
that  he  might  have  wrought  it  as  well  in  any  other  nature 
as  in  ours,  and  by  obeying  the  law,  imposed  on  any  other 
order  of  beings,  however  they  might  differ  from  us,  and 
enduring  the  penalty  assigned  their  transgression  of  it;  which 
is  in  the  greatest  possible  contradiction  to  the  most  essential 
principles  of  the  divine  government. 

It  is  equally  at  war  also  with  the  representations  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  everywhere  exhibit  Christ  as  dying  for 
onr  race,  but  utter  no  hint  that  he  died  for  any  other. 
"  God  io  loved  the  world — the  human  race — that  lie  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  "  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the 
whole  world."  For  verily  he  laid  not  hold  of  angels  (in 
order  to  obtain  a  nature  in  which  he  could  make  expiation), 
bat  he  laid  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  it 
behoved  him  to  be  made  like  his  brethren  in  all  things — 
that  is  in  subjection  to  law,  in  trial,  and  in  death — that  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  to  make  "  recon- 
ciliation for  the  sins  of  the  people"  whose  nature  he 
assumed — not  the  sins  of  any  other  order  of  creatures.  The 
notion  that  his  death  was  for  other  races,  or  ranks  of  intel- 
ligences, as  well  as  ours,  must  be  rejected,  therefore,  as 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  Scriptures,  and  at  war  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Divine  government. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Sir  D.  Brewster  that  if  Christ's 
death  in  our  world  did  not  avail  to  the  expiation  of  other 
races  besides  ours,  he  may  have  assumed  the  natures  of 
other  races,  and  died  in  them  in  order  to  their  redemption, 
is  still  more  contradictory  to  fact  and  possibility,  and  at  war 
with  the  Divine  word.  The  supposition  is  solecistical  and 
self-destructive,  that  the  eternal  Word  should  at  the  same 
time  enter  into  union  with  several  individuals  of  the  same 
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or  different  orders  of  intelligenees,  so  as  to  form  by  his 
union  with  each,  as  be  does  by  bia  incarnation  in  Urn  man 
Jeaus,  one  single  person :  for  that  would  imply  tba'  tbe 
Word  was,  at  the  same  time,  several  distinct  and  diffeifent 
persons;  which  is  impossible. 

It  is  disproved  likewise  by  the  consideration,  that  if  he 
were  iocanmte  in  several  diverse  natores,  a  worship  of  iam 
in  his  conuplex  nature,  would  be  a  worship  of  him  a^  united 
to  the  several  natures  he  had  assumed;  which  is  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Scriptures,  and  abhorrent  to  the  bomago 
which  they  enjoin  and  exhibit  as  paid  him  by  all  the  holy 
intelligences  of  tlie  univei-s^e*  It  is  Jesus  Christ  only,  who, 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  took  upon  himself  the  form  of  a 
servant,  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  and  became  obe- 
dient unto  death,  whom  God  has  highly  exalted,  that  at 
his  name,  thmngboiit  the  vast  circuit  of  worlds,  every  knee 
should  how,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  he  is  Lord  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Fatlier.  The  eternal  Word  is  not  to  be 
worshipped  as  incarnate  in  any  other  nature. 

It  18  confuted,  also,  by  the  exaltation  of  tlie  Word  in  oar 
nature  to  the  throne  of  the  nniveme,  and  subjection  to  him 
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expiation  of  other  orders  of  beings  besides  men,  is  thus 
wholly  false,  and  injurious  to  God,  and  instead  of  any  adap- 
tation to  relieve  his  administration  over  his  kingdom  from 
objtetion,  and  silence  the  cavils  of  infidels,  perplexes  the 
sabject  by  tlie  assumption  that  there  are  innumerable  worlds 
(£  fallen  beings  that  do  not  exist,  and  that  God  takes  mea- 
sores  for  their  salvation  that  are  contradictious  and  impos- 
sible; and  thereby  furnishes  the  infidel  with  grounds  of 
objection  to  the  Scriptures,  and  of  assault  on  God,  tliat,  were 
the  scheme  admitted  to  be  true,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
evade. 

Writers  are  betrayed  into  imaginations  and  speculations 
of  this  kind,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  permission  of  evil  with 
the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  by  overlooking  or  disre- 
garding the  absoluteness  of  God^s  dominion  over  his  crea- 
tures, and  some  of  the  great  features  of  his  present  and  future 
administration  over  tliis  world  and  tlie  universe,  as  he  has 
revealed  his  purposes  in  the  Scriptures. 

1.  They  often  overlook  the  consideration  that  the  mere 
possession  by  a  race  of  creatures  of  an  intelligent  and  moral 
nature,  presents  no  ground  whatever  for  a  certain  or  proba- 
ble inference  that  they  will  fall  into  sin.  As  their  nature  fits 
them  for  obedience,  at  least  as  adequately  as  it  does  for  sin  ; 
contemplated  simply  by  itself,  irrespectively  of  the  influ- 
ences under  which  they  are  placed,  it  forms  no  more  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  they  will  fall,  than  it  does  that  they 
will  yield  a  spotless  obedience.  The  question  whether  they 
sin  or  not,  will  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  trial  of 
their  allegiance  to  which  tliey  are  subjected.  If  the  temp- 
tations with  which  they  are  assailed,  however  severe  they 
may  be,  are  never  permitted  to  rise  to  a  strength  that  over- 
bears the  influences  and  motives  that  incite  thein  to  resist 
evil  and  continue  in  obedience  to  God,  they  will  not  fall. 
The  mere  fact,  therefore,  that  the  infinite  circuit  of  worlds 
that  wheel  through  the  realms  of  space,  are  peopled  by  in- 
telligent natures,  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  conclusion 
that  any  of  them  are  fallen  except  our  own  race  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  angels,  the  knowledge  of  whose  fall  is  not  ob- 
tained by  a  process  of  reason  from  our  and  their  moral  nature, 
but  from  consciousness  and  the  word  of  God. 

2.  They  overlook  the  consideration,  that  as  no  order  of 
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bein^  can  fall  except  by  Gk»d'a  permission — as  he  is  able,  if 
he  pleases,  to  eustaiu  tliem  iq  allegiance — ^it  h  clear  from  tiis 
power,  wisdomj  and  goodaess,  that  he  will  not  allow  any 
order  or  race  to  fall,  unless  it  be  that  he  can  overnile  tlieir 
fall  for  his  glory  and  the  good  of  the  uni\^erse  :  And  as  the 
way  in  which  the  fall  of  beings  is  oven-uled  so  as  to  be  pro- 
ductiv^e  o£  good,  is  by  the  assertion  to  which  it  leads  of  God's 
rights,  the  display  of  his  truth,  his  justice,  his  holinase,  and 
other  perfections  toward  the  revolting;  the  exhibition  to  the 
liiiiverse  of  the  nature  of  eio,  the  awful  forms  it  assumes^  tlra 
degradation  of  nature  to  which  it  leads,  and  the  misery  il 
draws  in  its  train ;  and  finally  the  disphiy  of  bis  power  and 
lore,  if  be  please^  in  the  restoration  of  the  lost  to  holiness 
and  happiness  ; — it  is  certain,  from  bis  perfections,  that  he 
will  not  allow  the  fall  of  beings  any  further  in  order  t^i  tliese 
manifestations,  than  tliese  manifestations  themselves  are 
subservient  and  needful  to  tlie  greateet  gix)d  of  bis  kingdom. 
3.  They  overlook  the  consideration,  that  it  is  conceivable 
and  probable  that  the  exemplification  of  the  nature  and  con- 
gequenceg  of  sin,  will  at  length  be  carried  to  a  point  that 
will  render  a  manifestation  of  them  in  any  greater  number  of 
beini^s  unnecesggrv.  and  make  it  the  part  of  wisdcnn  to  coti 
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unnecessary ;  and  a  point  at  which  the  display  of  the  Divine 
justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin  in  a  greater  number  of  in- 
dividaals  will  be  unnecessary,  and  would  detract  from  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God ; — there  is  no  conceivable 
point  beyond  which  the  redemption  of  a  race — on  the  sup- 
position that  they  continue  to  come  into  existence, — would 
cease  to  be  glorious  to  God,  and  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  his  unfallen  creatures.  The  longer  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion is  continued,  the  greater  the  number  who  are  raised 
from  the  tliraldom  of  sin  to  holiness  and  happiness,  the 
greater  the  display  of  God's  power  and  wisdom  and  grace, 
and  the  higher  the  comprehension  by  his  creatures  and 
adoration  of  his  perfections. 

6.  They  do  not  sufficiently  consider  that  as  full  and  vast 
an  exemplification  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  its  consequences 
takes  place,  and  is  to  take  place,  in  our  race  and  the  fallen 
angels,  as  can  be  requisite  to  the  ends  of  the  divine  adminis- 
tration. The  exhibition  made  by  the  angels  in  their  revolt 
from  God,  establishment  of  an  empire  in  opposition  to  his, 
and  attempt  to  seduce  all  his  subjects  into  revolt  and 
misery,  is  the  most  impious  and  malignant  that  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  the  great  leader  is  a  being  undoubtedly  of  the 
loftiest  created  powers ;  the  hosts  leagued  with  him  are  un- 
questionably immense ;  the  evil  at  which  they  aim  is  the 
greatest  that  can  be  conceived,  the  ruin  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  creatures;  the  period  through  wliich  they  have  carried 
on  their  war  on  God  and  his  subjects  is  vast ;  and  the  mul- 
titudes of  our  race  whom  they  have  drawn  to  destruction 
immense.  Who  can  suppose  that  the  unfallen  univei-se 
can  need  any  larger  displays  than  they  thus  give  of  what 
the  gigantic  wickedness  is  to  which  angelic  orders  of  intel- 
ligences will  sink,  if  they  fall  from  their  allegiance  to  God  ? 

A  vast  and  dreadful  exhibition  has  also  taken  place  in 
our  world  of  the  condition  to  which  a  race  of  bodied  beings 
sinks  by  revolt,  the  forms  which  sin  assumes  in  them,  and 
the  miseries  which  it  generates.  Tliere  is  not  a  conceivable 
shape  of  selfishness,  baseness,  treachery,  malice,  impiety, 
that  has  not  been  exemplified  in  thousands  and  millions  of 
instances  from  generation  to  generation ;  there  is  not  a  form 
of  want,  suffering,  sorrow,  despair,  and  death,  that  has  not 
followed  in  the  train  of  sin  in  millions  of  instances,  in  every 
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great  family  of  tlie  race  and  in  every  aj^e.  Who  can  mf- 
pose  tliat  any  fuller  exliibttions  than  our  race  fumidies,  can 
be  necessary  in  order  that  the  univerge  of  inteUigences  may 
knovr  what  the  sin  and  ruin  are  to  wliich  Bucli  an  order  of 
bodied  beings  sinks  by  revolt? 

Exemplifications  in  other  forms  are  to  be  continued  of 
what  the  sin  and  misery  of  snch  beings  are  in  the  lost  of  Olf 
race  and  of  the  angels  through  their  immortal  exbtenee. 
Whn  can  believe  that  they  will  not  be  as  vmi^  as  caa  bo 
needfnl  to  shnw  the  nnfullen  what  the  intrinsic  evil  of  ein 
isj  and  what  the  ruin  is  which  it  draws  in  its  train  'i 

7-  It  has  scarcely  attracted  the  notice  of  Bpecniatistji  On 
the  subject,  that  a  Redeemer  is  exalted  in  our  natnre  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe  for  the  very  purpose  of  revealing 
himself  to  all  orders  of  intelligences;  making  known  to 
them  his  work  as  our  Saviour  leading  them  to  ^ee  the  wis- 
dom, righteonsnesf*,  and  grace  that  mark  it;  calling  them  to 
recognise  and  obey  him,  and  glorify  their  Father  for  the 
sway  be  exerts,  (Philip,  ii.  9-11  ;  Eph.  iii.  10,  li;)  And 
the  knowledge  of  thla  work  of  redemption  embracing  such 
numbers,  and  extending  through  so  many  ages,  will  doubt- 
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vast  and  numberless,  and  form  a  spectacle  of  beauty  and 
glory  which  other  orders  of  intelligences  will  contemplate 
with  wonder,  and  feel  to  be  worthy  the  grandeur  of  the 
divine  attribntes. 

10.  And  finally,  they  neglect  to  consider,  that  as  in  order 
to  the  redemption  of  a  rank  of  beings,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
Son  of  God  should  assume  their  nature,  obey  their  law,  and 
suffer  the  penalty  of  their  transgression,  it  is  possible  and  pro- 
bable that  there  are  orders  of  beings,  the  penalty  of  whose 
transgression,  should  they  sin,  is,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their 
nature,  such,  that  he  could  not  suffer  it  and  thereby  make  an 
expiation  for  them.  And  that  is  very  probably  the  fact  with 
the  fallen  angels,  and  is  perhaps  one  reason  that  no  redemp- 
tion was  made  for  them.  As  they  are  not  corporeal  beings, 
and  thence  cannot  undergo  anything  like  our  death  as  a 
penalty  of  their  sin,  it  is  probable  that  their  penalty  for 
transgression,  instead  of  a  change  of  their  physical  nature, 
i^  a  mere  loss  of  the  favor  of  God,  banishment  from  his  pre- 
sence, and  deprivation  of  the  blessings  they  had  before 
enjoyed  ;  and  a  penalty  therefore  that  is  not  consummated 
like  death  in  a  single  moment,  but  extends  through  eternal 
ages.  And  if  so,  it  is  manifest  that  the  eternal  "Word  could 
not  endure  their  penalty  in  their  behalf,  and  thereby  redeem 
them  from  its  power ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  incompati- 
ble vnth  his  deity  and  innocence,  that  he  should  be  for  ever 
subjected  to  such  a  penalty ;  and  it  would  debar  him  from 
consummating  the  redemption  he  aimed  to  accomplish ;  for 
in  order  to  his  delivering  those  whose  salvation  he  aimed  to 
achieve,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  first  restore 
himself  from  the  penalty  to  which  he  had  submitted.  As 
Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  necessary  for  his 
own  vindication,  and  in  order  to  his  redeeming  men  from 
the  dominion  and  penalty  of  sin ;  so,  had  the  eternal  "Word 
assumed  the  nature  of  angels,  and  suffered  the  penalty 
annexed  to  their  fall,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  he 
should  release  himself  from  that  penalty,  whatever  it  is,  in 
order  to  his  vindicating  himself,  and  delivering  them  from 
the  power  and  curse  of  their  sin.  If  therefore  that  penalty 
is  from  its  nature  an  eternal  loss  of  God's  favor,  exclusion 
from  his  kingdom,  and  subjection  to  his  wrath,  as  from  its 
eternity  the  Word  could  not  have  released  himself  from  it. 
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it  is  clear  that  he  could  not  have  acconipHdied  their  redemp- 
tion. The  fact,  therefore,  that  bo  provision  is  made  for  the 
salvation  of  the  fallen  angeb,  is  no  proof  of  a  defect  in  the 
divine  goodness.  The  reason  that  they  are  left  to  perish  is 
— not  tliat  God  is  not  infinitely  good  and  graciotiSy — but  that 
from  their  peculiar  nature  and  the  inexcusableneas  and  eIlO^ 
mity  of  their  siiij  justice  has  assigned  them  a  penalty  whicbj 
from  its  very  nature,  wisdom  and  love  cannot  set  aside  by 
the  intervention  of  a  mediator. 

Were  these  great  featnres  of  tlie  administratiou  God  is 
exercising  duly  considered,  it  wonid  be  seen  that  he  needs 
no  vindication  by  the  supposition  of  otlier  fallen  races,  other 
incamationsj  and  other  redemptions^  but  that  the  scheme 
he  is  pursuing,  aa  it  is  depicted  in  the  Scrip tures^  is  marked 
by  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  will  for  ever  com- 
Tuand  the  awe,  the  confidence,  and  the  adoration  of  all  his 
holy  subjects* 
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mountain  and  plain  through  vast  regions,  descending  on  the 
churches  throughout  the  land  ;  and  in  those  periods  a  very- 
large  share,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  of  those  whom  God 
has  sanctified,  have  been  brought  into  the  kingdom,  and 
ihej  have  given,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  high  tone 
that  has  characterized  the  piety  of  the  churches  here, 
beyond  those  of  Europe. 

Of  these  general  awakenings,  the  most  important,  ante- 
cedent to  the  present,  were  those  of  1740,  1799-1800,  1828- 
1831,  ftnd  each  of  them  was  attended  by  diversities  of 
opinion,  errors,  or  extravagances  that  were  productive  of 
great  eviL  In  the  revival  of  1740,  in  connexion  in  a  mea- 
sure with  Whitefield^s  preaching,  sharp  differences  and  con- 
tentions arose  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  nature  of  experimental  religion  ;  fanatical  teachers  led 
many  into  delusions,  and  divisions  and  separations  were 
generated,  that  stnick  many  churches  with  a  blight  from 
which  they  have  never  recovered. 

The  revival  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century  was  marked  at  the  West  and  South  by  fall- 
ings, convulsions,  swoonings,  and  other  effects  of  sympathy 
and  fanaticism,  that  greatly  marred  the  work. 

The  excitement  of  1828-1831  was  marked  in  a  far  higher 
degree  than  those  that  preceded  it  by  false  doctrines  and 
wild  and  mischievous  measures,  and  proved  to  many  of  the 
regions  over  which  it  swept,  little  else  tlmn  a  destructive 
toroada 

The  revival  of  1858  has  been  eminently  free  from  such 
disastrous  intermixtures,  and  is  distinguished  by  several 
other  noticeable  peculiarities. 

It  commenced  unexpectedly.  Instead  of  being  antici- 
pated and  watched  for,  as  the  outpourings  of  the  Spirit 
often  are,  its  advent  was  so  sudden  and  unheralded,  that 
miDisters  were  in  many  cases  taken  by  surprise,  and 
scarcely  able  to  realise  that  awakening  and  new-creating 
influences  were  breathing  on  the  hearts  of  their  congrega- 
tiona.  Like  the  rushing  mighty  wind  of  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, it  was  nnpreceded  by  prognostics.  Nothing  fore- 
tokened its  coming  till  it  was  present. 

It  commenced  unconnected  with  any  unusual  or  special 
efforts  of  ministers  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  of  their  peo- 
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pie,  and  lead  them  to  iovoke  tb"e  outpouring  af  the  Spirit, 
or  excite  the  impenitetit  to  conaideration.  It  was  undoubt* 
edly  preceded  by  much  faithful  and  earnest  preach  ingi  aud 
much  fervent  and  believing  supplication ;  tliey,  huwe^er> 
had  not  marked  the  latter  part  of  1857  more,  probably, 
than  many  other  periods*  Instead  of  pi^ecursors  and  pre* 
paratives,  the  preaching  and  praying  by  wliieli  it  hai^  beea 
distinguished,  wore  most  conepicuoualy  consequences  of  the 
presence  of  the  Spirit  In  this  res[/ect  it  differs  widely 
from  the  revivals  under  Edwards  and  Wliitetield;  and  in  % 
fitill  greater  degree  from  tiie  excitement  of  1828-31,  ia 
which  fake  doctrines  and  delusive  notions  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  fanatics  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  the 
essential  agents  in  the  work,  and  could  get  up  a  reviva] 
whenever  they  wished. 

The  preaching,  so  far  as  it  has  fallen  within  our  hearing 
or  knowledge,  has  been  evangelicah  It  has  been  a  direct, 
simple,  and  earnest  presentation  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel,  especially  of  the  ruin  of  mt?n,  redemption  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  renovation  by  the  Spirit,  the  cbaracteria* 
tics  of  the  new  life,  the  claimB  of  G*)d  tn  the  wlinh*  hi^jirt, 
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tions,  rouse  fear,  and  excite  to  a  resolution  to  be  religions, 
wliich  was  treated  as  a  change  of  heart.  Ko  such  artifices, 
nor  the  false  doctrines  from  which  they  sprang,  have  dis- 
figured the  present  revival.  ^ 

The  principal  peculiarity  of  the  public  religious  ser- 
vices beyond  those  of  ordinary  times,  is  that  they  have 
been  devoted  mainly  to  prayer.  Preaching  has  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  Sabbath  and  the  stated  lectures  of  the 
week.  The  addresses  in  the  prayer  meetings  have  usually 
been  short  The  prayers,  if  sometimes  too  near  the  level 
of  ordinary  occasions,  have  generally  been  appropriate  and 
earnest,  and  in  some  instances  have  risen  to  great  elevation 
of  thoaght  and  fervor  of  emotion,  and  seemed  indited  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  A  more  imposing  spectacle  is  seldom 
witnessed  than  has  at  times  been  presented  by  the  Union 
Prayer  Meetings  of  the  chief  Presbyterian  churches  in  this 
city.  The  awed  silence  of  the  vast  assembly,  the  deep 
attention  with  which  the  Scriptures  that  were  i^ead  were 
listened  to,  the  fervor  with  wliich  the  hymns  were  sung, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  all  hearts  seemed  to  unite  in 
the  oflferings  of  adoration,  of  acknowledgments  of  God's  good- 
ness, and  prayer  for  the  Spirit's  presence,  were  so  far  above 
the  tone  of  ordinary  occasions  as  to  beget  the  feeling  that  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  was  present,  and  breathing  his  awaken- 
ing and  life-giving  influence  into  all  hearts.  And  what  more 
awe-inspiring,  what  more  joy-giving  sight  are  we  ever  per- 
mitted to  see  here !  The  invisibleness  of  the  power,  its 
resistlessness,  its  sovereignty,  its  graciousness,  the  infinite 
condescension  in  which  it  is  vouchsafed,  the  grandeur  of 
tlie  results  that  spring  from  it  when  it  transforms  the  heart, 
unite  to  make  it  a  scene  of  higher  interest  than  almost  any 
other  our  woyld  presents. 

The  forms  of  awakening,  conviction,  and  conversion,  and 
the  light,  faith,  love,  peace,  and  joy  that  follow,  have  varied, 
as  they  usually  do.  Some  have  been  suddenly  roused  from 
insensibility,  led  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the  call  of 
the  gospel,  and  passed  rapidly  through  a  discovery  of  their 
ruin,  piercing  realization  of  their  guilt,  and  despair  of  them- 
selves, to  acceptance  of  Christ,  and  joy  and  peace  in  him. 
In  others  the  progress  has  been  more  slow,  and  the  views 
and  affections  at  its  several  stages  less  intense.    In  some 
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tlic  cbange  has  been  of  tbe  most  marked  and  emphatic  cha- 
racter*   Tlie  transition  lias  been  Instantaneous  ft'otii  deep 

darkness  to  the  brightest  light  The  moment  in  which  God 
iiirerpoFcd  was  tlie  moment  in  which  liope  of  itself  had  left 
tlie  soul ;  and  he  revealed  himself  to  it  in  the  reBpletidence 
of  his  glory,  and  filled  it  with  submission^  adoration,  and 
love. 

It  has  extended  tliroughont  the  country  among  the 
denominations  that  liold  the  great  doctrines  of  redemption- 
Tliis  is  a  striking  feature  of  tlie  work.  It  began  about  the 
same  time  in  difierent  places,  wholly  disconnected  with 
each  other,  and  then  revealed  itself  in  others  independently 
of  hnman  instrumentality,  until  it  reached  a  greater  share 
of  the  chu relies,  and  probably  a  far  greater  number  of  indi- 
viduals, than  any  former  awakening.  The  impression  in 
the  cities  ei?pedally,  which  are  generally  thoughtless  and 
gay,  has  been  very  conspicuous,  though  the  proportion  of 
those  who  have  been  savingly  affected,  is  probably  fimaller 
tlian  in  many  places  in  the  country.  It  presents,  accord- 
ingly, a  very  impressive  exhibition  of  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  lie  breathed  his  awakening  and  convicting 
iut1neT^cr-s  at  tlie  Fame  moTuent  iutomyriads  and  millions_of 
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The  grounds  of  his  pouring  forth  these  mighty  influences  lay 
wholly  in  his  own  bosom ;  not  in  any  preceding  agency  of 
man,  or  special  preparation  for  the  reception  of  such  a 

gift. 

It  18  an  affecting  consideration,  that  though  the  number 
who  give  evidence  of  renovation  is  large,  it  is  but  slight 
compared  to  the  crowds  who  were  touched  by  the  Spirit's 
iDfloence,  and  roused  to  a  measure  of  sensibility,  but  who 
refflsted  his  strivings  and  remain  unreconciled,  and  perhaps 
have  relapsed  into  their  former  thoughtlessness.  The  reno- 
vated are  reckoned  by  thousands ;  those  who  remain  in  aliena- 
tion by  millions.  What  a  fearful  fact  I  Though  many  of  them 
may  yet  be  saved,  the  issue  with  multitudes  may  be  death 
instead  of  life  I  What  an  exhibition  of  the  human  heart  that 
of  those  whom  the  Spirit  has  directly  summoned  to  accept 
Christ,  so  vast  a  portion  have  rejected  him,  and  multitudes 
of  them  probably  been  deserted  by  the  power  that  alone 
can  renew  them !  What  an  influence  it  is  to  spread  over 
their  endless  existence  I  What  an  exemplification  their 
being  left  by  the  Spirit  forms  of  the  divine  sovereignty ! 
If  the  salvation  of  those  who  have  been  renewed  is  a  ground 
of  great  joy,  the  continuance  of  such  multitudes  under  the 
power  of  sin,  strikes  the  heart  with  awe  and  dismay. 

What  defects  or  errors  have  intermixed  themselves  in  the 
human  side  of  this  work  ?  Many  have  thought,  and  doubt- 
less with  a  measure  of  reason,  that  the  general  tone  of  the 
preaching,  even  of  the  most  able  and  earnest  ministers,  fell 
below  that  of  the  great  laborers  in  former  revivals,  and 
short  of  the  occasion ;  and  that  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
time,  a  fitting  zeal,  a  due  realization  that  Ood  makes  his 
word  efficacious  in  a  degree  proportional  to  the  clearness 
and  fervor  and  skill  with  which  it  is  set  forth,  would  have 
prompted  to  higher  exhibitions  of  the  great  truths  of 
redemption,  more  urgent  reasonings,  and  more  impassioned 
appeals.  It  is  certainly  true  that  former  seasons  of  revival 
have  been  specially  distinguished  by  the  power  with  which 
the  great  doctrines  of  tlie  gospel  were  proclaimed.  The  ser- 
mons of  Edwards,  Bellamy,  Tennent,  Blair,  Davies,  Dwight, 
Oriffin,  Kettleton,  and  other  eminent  men  in  the  revivals 
connected  with  their  ministry,  were  as  much  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  their  discourses,  as  the  excitements  under 
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which  tliey  wrote  and  spoke  were  higher  and  their  hearera' 
susceptibility  greater  of  impression,  than  on  conimon  occa- 
sions. That  tliere  has  been  a  marked  elevation  also  in  the 
tone  of  tlie  preachitiiir  during  this  revival,  a  more  eiupliatic 
exhibition  of  the  truths  tlmt  were  specially  suited  to  the 
time,  and  more  stirring  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart,  no  one  can  have  failed  to  see  and  feeh  Still,  that  It 
has  fallen  far  below  the  beau-idi>al  of  preaching  in  a  season 
of  the  Spint's  awakening  and  uew-creatirig  pre!?ence,  is 
nndnnbtedly  equiiUy  true.  It  was  addressed,  there  ie  reason 
to  think,  in  too  great  a  degree  to  believers,  instead  of  the 
imf>enitent.  In  seaaons  of  the  Spirit's  outpouring,  the  guilt 
and  ruin  of  the  sinner  should  be  shown  to  him  in  the  most 
deinonstrativo  and  emphatic  manner,  the  work  of  Christ 
nnfiihlfd  in  its  greatness  and  glorv,  and  the  most  movmg 
pei'suasions  to  accept  him,  urged  on  the  conBcience  and 
heart. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  this  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  instead  of  declining  and  at  length  ceasing  like  those 
that  have  preceded  it,  is  likely  to  continue  and  extend  over 
the  whole  world,  and  prove  the  com  men  cement  of  the  mil* 
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the  enemies  who  have  waged  war  on  it  for  so  many  ages, 
but  is  to  be  made  successful  through  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  throughout  the  earth. 

Though,  however,  the  anti-Christian  powers  are  yet  for  a 
considerable  tune  to  remain  in  the  ascendant,  yet  we  be- 
lieve there  are  to  be  large  outpourings  of  the  Spirit  on  the 
evangelical  churches,  and  a  great  increase  of  believers  be- 
fore Christ  comes  and  subdues  the  world  to  his  sceptre. 
The  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to  every  nation  and  kindred 
and  tongae  and  people,  that  is  to  take  place  under  the  sev- 
enth trumpet,  after  the  slaughter  and  resurrection  of  the 
witnesses,  as  it  will  require  many  thousands  of  ministers, 
implies  that  a  vast  change  is  to  take  place  in  the  views  of 
the  Protestant  church ;  that  believers  are  generally  to  be- 
come aware  that  Christ's  advent  and  judgment  of  the  na- 
tions are  nigh,  and  indicates  that  their  numbers  and  their 
fiuth  and  love  will  be  increased  proportionally  to  the  greater 
exertions  they  are  to  make  in  communicating  the  gospel  to 
the  world,  and  the  greater  zeal  and  courage  they  are  to  dis- 
play. There  will  be  hundreds  and  thousands  probably  to 
take  a  part  in  missions  to  the  nations  where  there  is  now 
one,  and  an  augmentation  in  an  equal  ratio  of  those  who 
will  unite  in  sustaining  them.  It  will  require  a  co-opera- 
tion of  numbers,  an  appropriation  of  property,  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  intelligence,  faith,  and  devotedness,  compared  to 
which  all  missionary  undertakings  hitherto  have  been  slight; 
and  how  are  those  crowds  to  be  renewed  and  fitted  for  their 
work,  except  *by  extraordinary  outpourings  of  the  Spirit? 
There  are  undoubtedly  therefore  to  be  greater  revivals  than 
the  church  has  yet  seen,  and  a  vast  train  of  conversions, 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  by  which  the  church  will  be 
prepared  for  the  important  agencies  to  which  it  is  to  be 
called ;  and  this  awakening  is  not  improbably  one  in  the 
train.  Of  the  great  numbers  of  the  young  who  are  its  sub- 
jects, many,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  will  devote  themselves 
to  the  work  of  missions,  and  aid  at  least  in  preparing  the 
way  for  the  crowds  that  are  to  follow,  and  perhaps  share  in 
the  warning  to  the  nations  which  they  are  to  utter,  to  turn 
from  their  idols  and  worship  Him  that  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  the  fountains  of  waters, 
«     The  effusions  of  the  Spirit,  however,  that  are  to  take 
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place  after  Christ  comes,  are  to  be  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  present.  They  are  to  be  poured  out 
upon  all  nations  and  all  individuals ;  the  subjects  of  them 
are  to  be  raised  to  eminent  holiness,  and  they  are  to  be  at- 
tended with  prophetic  gifts.  ''  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
afterwards," — the  punishment  of  Israel  having  been  fin- 
ished,— that  "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions. 
And  also  upon  the  servants  and  upon  the  hand-maids  in 
those  days  will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit,  and  1  will  show  won- 
ders in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood  and  fire,  and 
pillars  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  and 
the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  and  the  terrible  day 
of  the  Lord  come.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whoso- 
ever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  deli- 
vered ;  for  in  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalems  hall  be  deliver- 
ance, as  the  Lord  hath  said,  and  in  the  remnant  whom  the 
Lord  shall  call."  (Joel  ii.  28-32.)  That  this  is  to  take  place 
at  Christ's  coming,  is  shown  from  the  denomination  of  the 
time  as  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord ;  from  the 
darkening  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  is  to  be  the  signal  of 
his  advent  and  leave  his  glory  to  pour  its  splendors  on  the 
eye,  undimmed  by  light  from  those  orbs ;  and  from  the  judg- 
ment on  the  hostile  nations,  and  the  everlasting  redemption 
of  Israel  that  are  to  follow,  chap.  iii.  It  may  be  thought^ 
perhaps,  that  this  prediction  has  an  exclusive  reference  to 
the  Israelites.  Paul,  however,  Rom.  x.  12-13,  exhibits  it 
as  extending  equally  to  the  Gentiles.  "  For  there  is  no 
difference  between  tiie  Jew  and  the  Greek.  For  the  same 
Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him.  For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved."  And  he  shows  also,  Rom.  xi.  25-32,  that  at  the 
time  when  all  Israel  is  to  be  saved,  the  fulness  of  the  G^en- 
tiles  is  to  come  in,  and  God  is  to  have  mercy  upon  alL 
It  is  foreshown  in  other  prophecies,  likewise,  that  then  all 
nations  shall  be  subject  to  Christ's  sceptre.  (Dan.  vii.  18| 
14,  27 ;  Rev.  xv.  4 ;  xxi.  3-5.)  There  are  other  predictions 
of  mighty  effusions  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Israelites,  filling 
them  with  piercing  convictions  of  sin,  anguish,  and  peni* 
tence;  and  leading  them  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Christ  • 
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as  their  MceBiah  ;  as  Zech.  xii.  10-14 ;  Ezek.  xxxix.  25-29. 
And  these  also  may  be  taken  like  that  of  Joel,  as  foreshow- 
ing what  is  to  be  felt  equally  by  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  to  extend  thus  to  all  the  nations  and  all  individuals, 
and  is  to  have  a  greatness,  therefore,  to  which  no  other 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  presents  any  parallel. 

The  bitter  convictions  of  sin  and  lamentations  on  account 
of  it,  are  to  issue  universally  in  conversion.  To  the  house 
of  David,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem — on  whom  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  is  to  be  poured,  and  who 
are  to  look  upon  the  Saviour  whom  they  have  pierced,  and 
mourn  for  him  as  one  moumeth  for  an  only  son,  and  be  in 
bitterness  for  him  as  one  is  in  bitterness  for  a  first  born — a 
fountain  is  to  be  opened  for  the  cleansing  of  their  sin,  Zech. 
xiL  10-14 ;  xiii.  1. 

All  will  also  be  raised  to  eminent  knowledge,  righteous- 
ness, and  blessedness.  *'  And  all  thy  children  shall  be  taught 
of  die  Lord ;  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children. 
In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  established ;  thou  shalt  be 
far  from  oppression  ;  for  thou  shalt  not  fear ;  and  from  ter- 
ror ;  for  it  sliall  not  come  nigh  thee,"  Isaiah  liv.  13,  14 ; 
"  For  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  Is.  xi.  9  ;  Habak.  ii.  14. 

Theknowledge  of  divine  diings,  and  the  obedience  to  which 
they  will  be  exalted,  will  be  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
independently  of  human  instrumentality.  '*  But  this  shall 
be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel. 
After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their 
Gk>d,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach 
no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his 
brother,  saying,  know  the  Lord;  for  they  shall  all  know 
me  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith 
the  Lord ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  will  remem- 
ber their  sin  no  more,"  Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34.  This  universal 
illumination  by  the  Spirit  will  signalize  it,  in  an  eminent 
manner,  above  all  other  periods  of  divine  influence. 

The  prophetic  gifts  with  which  all  classes  are  to  be 
endowed,  will  distinguish  it  widely  from  all  revivals  since 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tribute greatly  to  their  knowledge,  their  faith,  and  their 
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love.  Disclosures  will  be  made  to  them  of  tlie  past,  fuller 
unfoldings  of  the  work  of  redemption,  far  larger  predictions 
of  the  future,  and  discovericB  of  the  vastness  and  graodetir 
of  God*s  empircj  and  the  effect  on  it  of  the  great  oventB  of 
which  our  world  13  the  scene,  that  will  greatly  exalt  thm 
views  of  God,  kindle  them  with  awe,  adoration,  and  love,  and 
bind  them  in  a  fer\rid  and  raptnrous  eubmiseion  to  his  sway. 
And  finally,  that  effnsion  of  the  Spirit  is  to  continue  from 
generation  to  generationj  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  at  the  close  of  the  thousand  years,  for  ever.  He  is 
never  to  abandon  tliem  to  the  assaults  of  Satan.  He  is  never 
to  withdraw  and  leave  them  to  the  inferior  influences  of  eon- 
science  and  law ;  bnt  he  will  dwell  in  and  sustain  them  in 
wisdom,  in  righteonsness,  and  in  blessedness  for  even  "Thai 
shall  they  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their  God ;  neither  will 
I  hide  my  fece  from  them  any  more ;  for  I  have  poored  out 
my  Spirit  upon  the  house  of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord  God," 
Ezek.  xxxix.  28,  29.  *'  And  the  kingdom  and  dominion, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven 
shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  sainta  of  the  Most  High, 
who&e  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  domi* 
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fiuth  of  the  sympathizing  friends  who  brought  him.  It  was 
Dot  his  faith,  bnt  theirs,  which  is  alleged  as  the  ground  of 
the  miracle.  The  forgiveness  of  his  sins  involved,  as  we 
may  infer,  the  cure  of  his  infirmity.  Whether  the  cure  was 
effected  simultaneously  with  the  uttering  of  these  words,  is 
not  expressly  affirmed.  We  suppose  so :  yet  the  evidence 
of  it  was  not  immediately  apparent,  and  this  gave  occasion, 
(v.  3)  "  to  certain  of  the  Scribes"  who  were  present  to  say 
**  within  themselves.  This  man  blasphemeth."  "  Who  can  for- 
give sins  but  God  only  ?"  (M«rk  ii.  7 ;  Luke  v.  21,  vii.  49.) 
Heinous  as  the  offence  of  blasphemy  was,  by  the  Jewish 
law,  and  in  their  own  apprehension,  the  sublimity  of  our 
Lord's  character  and  deportment  repressed  the  audible  utter- 
ance of  the  accusation ;  and  this  gave  occasion  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  another  superhuman  attribute,  which  our  Lord 
always  exercised  and  often  manifested  to  others.  (John  ii. 
24,25,  vi.  64,  xvi.  30 ;  Mark  ii.  8 ;  Acts  i.  24 ;  Rev.  ii.  23 ; 
See  1  Sam.  xvi.  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  9.) 

Vs.  4 :  "  And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts  said :  Where- 
fore think  ye  evil  (of  me)  in  your  hearts :  For  is  it  easier  to 
say,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  arise  and  walk  ?" 
By  this  question,  the  Saviour  assumed,  that  to  him  it  was 
indifferent  what  words  he  used,  or  whether  he  used  any. 
They  were  not  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished  his  pur- 
poses, but  only  the  external  evidence  of  them.  Hence, 
he  added,  vs.  6 :  "  But,  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  power  (i>i/»«i  iVi  Tr,«  yrfi  ctf4M^fieti^  Mark  ii.  10)  to  for- 
give sins  on  earth,"  "I  said  these  words" — ^that  is,  he  used 
tliem  for  tlieir  sakes  merely ;  that  they  might  know,  what 
he  intended  to  prove  by  the  miracle,  namely,  his  power 
and  authority  as  Son  of  Man  to  forgive  the  sins  of  men. 

The  prerogative,  which  the  Saviour  here  claims  as  Son 
of  Man,  rightly  considered,  involves  the  absolute  govern- 
ment of  men  in  all  their  relations.  Sins  are  offences  against 
the  law  of  God,  which  is  paramount  to  all  other  laws,  and  the 
remission  of  sins  includes  the  remission  of  all  the  penalties 
due  to  them.  (See  Gen.  ii.  17  ;  John  xi.  26  ;  Matt.  xi.  28.) 
On  anodier  occasion  (Matt.  xii.  8)  he  claimed  authority  over 
the  Sabbath  day,  the  earliest  and  the  most  sacred  of  the 
Divine  ordinances.  But  what  is  particularly  to  be  noticed, 
he  annexes  these  prerogatives  to  his  human,  not  to  his  Di- 
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Tine  natnre— a  distinction  whichj  if  observed^  is  not  suffix 
ciently  considered.  In  bis  Divioe  nature  as  the  Eterual 
Word  he  is  the  Creator  and  governor  of  all  worlds,  but  as 
Son  of  Man  he  is  the  absolute  Lord  and  proprietor  of  thw 
world ;  and  in  this  character,  he  claims  the  allegiance  of  the 
bnman  race,  angels  good  and  bad  (Ileb*  i»  6} — ^the  world  to 
come,  or  the  earth  in  all  its  fhturity,  physical  natnre,  irra^ 
tional  creatures  ;  in  short,  the  world  and  all  its  apparatus  of 
powers,  of  rational  and  irrational,  animate  and  inanimate^ 
corporeal  and  incorporeal,  hiaterial  and  spiritual  naturei, 
and  whatever  else  there  may  be  of  things  terrestrial — all 
are  made  subject  to  him  as  the  Smtcf  Man'^  by  the  Father, 
with  wliotn,  in  hia  Divine  nature,  he  m  one,     (MatL  xi.  37; 

Ps,  viii.  6.) 

In  perfect  harmony  with  (or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should 
say,  as  a  future  demonstration  of)  these  attributes,  he  de- 
clared, that  as  Son  of  Man  he  would  come  in  his  kingdom, 
in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with  his  angels,  and  sit  npon  the 
throne  of  his  glory,  and  gather  all  nations  before  him,  and 
reward  every  man  according  to  big  works.  (Matt.  xiii.  41; 
xvi.  27;  xix.  28.     See  also  Matt.  3Exiv.  27;  Mark  xiil.  26; 
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oar  blessed  Lord,  was  assumed  chiefly,  if  not  merely,  to  set 
forth  the  reality  of  his  human  nature  and  its  identity  with 
the  nature  of  other  men  (Heb.  ii.  14 ;  iv.  15),  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  it  does  unequivocally  teach  us  thiat  truth.  In- 
deed, lie  identifies  himself  with  our  manhood  in  his  reply  to 
the  first  temptation  of  the  tempter  (Matt  iv.  4) :  "  It  is  writ- 
ten,  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  There  would  be 
no  appositeness  in  this  reply,  had  he  not  been  truly  a  man 
made  under  the  law  (Gal.  iv.  4)  and  bound  by  its  require- 
ments. But  in  assuming  it,  our  Lord  had  especial  reference 
(as  has  been  suggested,  see  note  on  Matt.  viii.  23,  27)  to 
the  eighth  Psalm,  where  ''  the  manner  of  the  man,"  espe- 
cially the  exalted  and  holy  nature  of  his  humanity,  and  the 
Divine  attributes  of  power  and  government  with  which  it  is 
invested,  are  briefly  portrayed.  What  David's  conceptions 
were  of  the  man  he  had  there  described  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  conjectured  from  his  address  to 
God,  after  he  had  heard  the  message  delivered  to  him  by 
Nathan  (see  2  Sam.  vii.  18-29  ;  1  Cliron.  xvii.  16-27),  and 
it  is  apposite  in  this  place  briefly  to  consider  them. 

Dr.  Kennicott  remarks  of  this  address,  that  it  is  "just 
such  as  one  might  naturally  expect  from  a  person,  over- 
whelmed with  the  greatness  of  the  promised  blessing.  It  is 
abrupt,  full  of  wonder  and  fraught  with  repetitions."  The 
words  in  2  Sam.  vii.  19,  rendered,  "  And  is  this  the  manner 
of  the  Man,  O  Lord  God,"  are  not  (according  to  the  same 
learned  author)  suflSciently,  or  even  accurately  translated. 
Their  meaning,  as  he  expresses  it,  is:  "And  this  is  (or 
must  be)  the  law  of  the  man  or  of  the  Adam ;" — that  is, 
this  promise  must  relate  to  the  law  or  tlie  ordinance  made 
by  God  to  Adam  concerning  the  Seed  of  the  woman  ;  the 
Man  or  the  Second  Adam,  as  the  Messiah  is  expressly 
called  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45-47.     (See  Rom.  v.  14.) 

Bishop  Horsley  adopts  the  leading  idea  of  Dr.  Kennicott, 
but  departs  a  little  from  his  translation.  He  renders  the 
passage  thus :  "  And  this  is  the  arrangement  about  the 
Man,  O  Lord  Jehovah !"  The  words  he  says,  are  exact- 
ly parallel  with  1  Chron.  xvii.  17,  which  he  translates 
thus:  "And  thou  hast  regarded  me  in  the  arrangement 
about  the   man   that  is  to  be  from  above,   O  Lord  Jeho^ 
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vah,'-* — that  is,  in  foiiniDg  the  sclietne  of  incarnation,  re- 
gard was  liad  to  the  honor  of  David  and  bis  family  m 
a  secondary  object,  by  making  it  a  part  of  the  plan  tiiat 
the  Messiah  should  be  born  in  bis  family.'*  (See  Barrett's 
Synopis  of  Criticisms.     Vol.  ii.  part  ii,  pp.  545,  540.) 

If  we  carefully  consider  and  compare  this  address  of 
David,  with  the  Psalm,  which  it  is  probable  he  bad  previ- 
ously composed,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  pvirpose  of  re- 
deeming the  world  and  such  a  race  as  mankind  are,  by 
such  an  expedient  as  the  incarnation,  was  a  matter  of  inex- 


*  Scbae(iau  SclimJdt  tranalatea  the  words  (1  Chron.  ivii.  17)  'ijri'id'i^ 
n^SJan  OlSirt  ^"tDS  '*  ^  rc»pejd»ti  me  JuxU  r&tJauem  honiinie  illius  eekli^ 

T-i  -  ~  f  T  f  ; 

eimi,**  whicsh  is  defectire  in  Hjia^  that  it  dow  not  giTe  the  Ml  «ei]»e  of  njjian 
whi5?b^  Recording  to  Dr.  Kennieott,  very  remarkabl j  «gniflM  hert^tfter  i»  to 
tinie^  and  frtiait  above  oa  to  place  ;  botli  of  wbioh  &euA«fl  Are  eombiaod  bj  8t 
Paul  in  I  Cot.  ]CV.  47. 

Ermt  Beribeau,  Professor  dt  GottiDgenp  ntii  perceitiog  the  nllueion  to  tb« 
Second  Af^am,  und  Ceding  a  diMeulty  in  extracting  anjr  intclli^ble  meaniiig 
ffotii  the  Hebrew  text  oe  it  sUiidi»,  propoacs  to  ciionge  "jp-^at^T  ^^^  ^*<* 
■i^r^^til^rn  Iliphii,  an<3  rewder  the  worda  thus:  "  And  thou  haatcanAtd  me,  m 
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pressible  wonder  to  him;*  but  his  wonder  passes  into 
amazement  when  he  is  informed  tliat  this  Son  of  Man  the 
Second  Adam,  the  heir  and  the  Lord  of  the  world,  should 
condescend  to  become  the  heir  of  his  throne. 

If  John  the  Baptist  had  equally  just  conceptions  of  the 
Lord  Jeans,  as  the  Son  of  Man  (and  who  can  doubt  it,  John 
i.  15),  no  wonder  that  he  recoiled  from  the  service  of  bap- 
tizuig  him  with  water  (Matt.  iii.  14),  but  the  tempter 
surely  had  not,  or  he  could  not  have  thought  of  alluring 
him  by  the  gift  of  what  was  already  his  own.  (Matt.  iv.  8, 9. 
Lnke  iv.  5-7,  and  Bengel  on  Matt.  xvi.  13.) 

ICatt  ix.  9. — "  And  as  Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence,  he 
saw  a  man  named  Matthew  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom, 
and  he  saith  nnto  him :  Follow  me.  And  he  arose  and 
followed  him." 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  the  call  of  the  Sa- 
viour was  always  effective.  We  have  no  instance  in  which 
the  least  delay  or  hesitation  was  manifested.  Like  the  winds 
and  the  waves,  diseases  and  unclean  spirits ;  they  yielded 


*  AnUcipating  the  restitution  of  aU  things  under  the  Son  of  Man,  and  in 
prophetic  yision  seeing  it  accomplbhed,  the  Psalmist  exclaims  with  holy  ad- 
mirmtion  and  awe,  "0  Jehovah  (Adonem)  Our  Lord  how  excellent  (great, 
OliMtrioas)  is  thy  name  in  aU  the  earth."  Reverting  then  to  its  faUen 
and  disordered  condition,  he  summarily  sets  forth  the  redemptive  work  of 
Chrisi  by  which  this  great  change  was  wrought :  and  Satan  and  his  hosts,  the 
mighty  enemies,  which  had  so  long  held  it  in  subjection,  overcome  and 
expdled  (stilled).  This  wonderful  work  was  accomplished  by  strength  con- 
itmeted  and  railed  up  out  of  the  weakness  of  babes  and  sucklings.  The  next 
thought  that  strikes  him,  is  the  wonderful  -condescension  of  God,  whose 
power  is  so  mighty,  whose  wisdom  so  incomprehensible,  whose  works  are  so 
rast: — ^that  mc  should  be  mindful  and  care  for,  poor,  miserable,  mortal  man, 
and  especially  that  he  should  visit  such  creatures  in  the  way  of  an  alliance 
with  them  in  their  nature,  and  for  ever  so  little  a  time  submit  to  be  lower 
(in  that  nature)  than  his  angels,  and  not  only  to  suffer  want,  but  to  have  his 
wants  supplied  by  his  own  creatures  (Matt.  iv.  1 1.  Luke  xxil  43). — The  con- 
descension is  so  great  that  he  has  no  words  to  express  his  conception  of  it  He 
therefore  paves  immediately  to  the  exaltation  of  the  (Ben  Adam)  Son  of  man, 
thoi  taken  into  onion  with  the  Divine  nature,  and  exultingly  adds :  **  1  hou  hast 
erowned  him  with  glory  and  honour  (the  honour  of  the  Father)  Thou  hast 
inverted  him  with  (absolute)  dominion  over  these  (terrestrial)  works  of  thy 
handf ;  Thou  bast  put  aU  things  (pertaining  to  the  earth;  all  its  natures,  powers, 
and  ereatores  In  absolute  subjection  to  him)  under  his  feet,"  <&c  Tlie  Psalmist 
eaa  say  no  more;  and  for  want  of  other  words,  ends  this  inspired  effusion  as  he 
began  it  "  O  J^iorah,  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth." 
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instantly  to  tlie  power  of  bis  word^  thos  rocognising  m  the 
mo&t  impressive  manner  lus  authority  to  command  tliem^^j 
Matthew,  otherwise  called  Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus  (MarkiiiH 
14,  Luke  V,  27),  was,  at  the  moment  of  his  call,  actually  en^^i 
gaged  in  the  peformauce  of  his  pnblic  duties.  Lake  adds,  | 
"he  left  all.'*  Simon  and  Andrew,  James  and  John,  wem  i 
called  tinder  simUar  circnmstances  (Matt*  Iv.  IB,  22.  S©e  i 
John  i.  35-51),  We  have  no  particular  account  of  the  1 
calling  of  Tliomas,  of  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  of  Lebbaus,  | 
surnamccl  Thaddens,  of  Simon  the  Canaanlte  [i^nAttrmy  Lake 
vi,  15:  Acts  i.  13,  the  zealons  or  tlte  zealot]*  nor  of  Judaa 
Iscariot;  yet  as  they  were  the  appointed  instruments  of  the 
Saviour's  work^  we  have  no  reason  to  snppoge  that  they  did 
not  yield  instantly  and  implicitly  to  the  power  of  his  word. 
(Sec  Matt,  xix,  27.) 

Matthew,  it  is  probable,  was  the  only  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  who  was  called  from  a  thriving  worldly  cmidition. 
His  employment  wag  lucrative,  and  honorable  among  the 
Komans,  but  highly  disreputable  among  the  Jews.  (Luke 
V.  29,)  The  account  which  he  gives  of  himself  is  charaa- 
terized  by  great  modesty  and  even  humility;  an  evidence 
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ation,  further  illustrates  and  enforces,  by  various  instances, 
the  power  of  faith.  (See  Luke  viii.  50 ;  Mark  v.  46.) 

The  miracles  mentioned  in  these  verses  suggest  many 
instmctive  thoughts,  and  we  may  return  to  them  hereafter. 
They  have  been  thus  briefly  alluded  to  in  this  place  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  reader,  the  plan,  in  one  par- 
ticular, upon  which  this  gospel  was  composed,  and  vindi- 
cating it  from  the  suspicion  that  its  contents  have  been 
disarranged. 

Matt.  ix.  35. — "  And  Jesus  went  about  all  the  cities  and 
villages,  teaching  in  their  synagogues  and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  and  healing  every  sickness  and  every 
disease  among  the  people." 

This  tour,  which  must  have  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
in  which  many  discourses  must  have  been  delivered,  and  a 
great  many  miracles  performed, — is  described  in  the  most 
general  terms.  A  particular  narrative  of  it,  we  may  easily 
believe,  would  have  filled  more  pages  than  the  whole  gospel 
as  we  have  it.  The  brevity  is  characteristic,  and  proves 
that  this  gospel  was  not  intended  as  a  biography  of  our  Lord, 
or  as  a  journal  or  connected  record  of  his  public  ministry, 
but  rather  as  excerpts  or  selections  from  large  materials.  (See 
note  on  John  xx.  19.)  The  evangelist's  motive  for  alluding 
to  this  tour  is  suggested  by  the  next  verse. 

Verse  36.  "  But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was 
moved  with  compassion  on  them,  because  they  fainted,  and 
were  scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd." 

The  Lord  was  attended  on  this  tour  by  his  disciples.  It 
disclosed  to  them  the  condition  of  the  people,  although  they 
were  not  sensible  of  their  extreme  destitution.  He  called 
their  attention  to  it,  as  a  subject  in  which  they  ought  to  feel  a 
deep  concern,  and  employ  the  means  best  suited  to  remove  it. 

Verses  37,38.  "Then  snith  he  unto  his  disciples,  the  har- 
vest," as  you  see,  "  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  few, 
pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  (would) 
send  labourers  into  his  harvest." 

A  congeries  of  sublime  ideas,  if  interpreted  (as  the  verse 
should  be)  according  to  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  Held 
(Matt.  xiii.  24,  38,  39,  41).  Tlie  harvest-field  is  the  world; 
the  harvest  the  countless  myriads  of  the  human  race  ;  the 
time  of  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  Lord 
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of  the  harvest  le  the  Son  of  llan.  The  idea  eontaiiied  in 
the  word  {hftv^n)  Jim-veU  includes  the  whole  work  of  prepa- 
ration for  it, — all  the  means  which  enter  into  the  Divine 
plan  for  producing  tlio  grand  reeult,-— the  sowing  of  die 
seed,  the  culture  of  the  plants,  aiid  finally  the  gathering  of 
the  products.  The  Saviour,  on  a  later  occasion  (J  L^hn  xii* 
24),  represented  eveti  his  own  ho^y  under  the  emblem  of  a 
com  of  wheats  which  must  fall  into  tlte  ground  and  die,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  quickened  into  fructifying  \ii^. 

Portions  of  this  vast  field  were  to  be  occupied  in  ^uccea- 
feion  by  successive  laborers*  The  firet  portion  in  order,  was 
that  npon  which  the  Saviour  himeelf  bad  entered.  It  wa*  a 
little  angle  in  the  vast  demesnes  of  the  Lord  of  the  harv^t 
The  miikitudes,  anioDg  whom  he  moved,  which  excited  bis 
compassion,  were  comparatively  but  a  handfuU  Oo  an 
earlier  occasiocj  he  applied  a  similar  remark  to  the  Sama- 
ritans (John  iv.  35),  &bowing,  that  his  views  in  this  remark, 
embraced  other  interests  than  those  of  Israel  (eee  JohD 
X.  16). 

We  understand  these  words,  then,  in  the  large  sense  in 
which  the  Saviour  interpreted  the  parable  of  the  tares  of 
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the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  thus  qualified 
them  as  laborers  for  him  (John  xvi.  7 ;  Acts  ii.  33),  and 
constrained  them  to  enter  zealously  on  their  work  (1  Cor. 
ix.16). 

In  a  subordinate  sense,  however,  the  mission  of  the 
Twelve  apostles  to  the  cities  of  Israel,  recorded  in  the 
tenth  chapter,  and  the  mission  of  the  Seventy  disciples  soon 
after  (Luke  x.),  may  be  regarded  as  the  sending  forth  of 
labourers  into  the  harvest.  It  was  a  field  of  labor,  though 
not  of  success. 

Matt  X.  1.  "  And  when  he  had  called  unto  him  his 
twelve  disciples  he  gave  them  power  over  unclean  spirits  to 
cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all 
manner  of  disease." 

Mark  (iii.  13, 14)  and  Luke  (vi.  12, 13)  relate  the  call  and 
ordination  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  Matthew  omits. 
These  acts  belonged  to  the  Lord's  function  or  oflSce  of 
a  preacher  of  the  kingdom ;  the  design  of  them  being  to 
spread  more  widely  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom, 
which  John  the  Baptist  first  began  to  preach.  The  con- 
ferring of  such  powers  upon  the  apostles,  preparatory  to 
their  mission,  for  the  confirmation  of  it,  was  itself  a  miracle 
of  the  highest  order,  which,  for  reasons  already  suggested 
(see  notes  on  Matt.  viii.  28-32 ;  ix.  2),  we  assign  to  his 
Adamic  character  or  relations.  The  power  conferred  was 
limited  to  two  kinds  of  miracles  (see  note  Matt.  iv.  23, 
24),  healing  diseases  and  casting  out  unclean  spirits  or 
devils  ;*  and  even  in  respect  to  these  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  he  gave  them  power  equal  to  his  own  (see  Matt, 
viii.  29,  note,  and  xvii.  16). 

The  gift  appears  to  have  been  annexed  to  thei/r  offi<^e  as 
preachet's  of  the  kingdom^  and  in  the  case  of  Judas,  if  not 
of  the  others,  to  have  been  bestowed  irrespectively  of  per- 
sonal holiness.    They  were  not  required  to  impose  the  con. 


•  By  the  8th  verse  it  would  seem,  power  was  also  given  them  to  raise  the 
deftd.  But  these  words  {ytKoon  tydotn)  raixe  the  dead  are  not  cont^iined  in 
tome  ancient  MSS^  and  are  thought  by  some  commentators  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  genuiDe  text  (see  liill  and  Beza).  Only  three  miracles  of  restoring 
the  dead  to  life  were  wrought  by  the  Saviour  himself,  viz.  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son  (Luke  vii.  11-16),  of  Jairus'  daughter  (Matt  ix ;  Mark  v  ;  Luke 
Till),  and  ci  Lazarus  (John  zL) ;  at  least  none  others  are  recorded. 
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dition  of  faith  upon  those  who  sought  relief  at  their  hands^ 
nor  are  we  told  that  they  did  so  (Mark  vi.  13 ;  Luke  ix.  6)u 
How  they  exercised  their  power  we  are  not  particiilarly 
informed.  Mark  (vi.  13)  says  they  east  out  many  devikj 
and  anointed  with  oil  nmny  that  were  sick,  and  healed 
them.  Luke  says  (ix-  6),  they  went  through  the  towns 
preadiing  the  gospel  and  healing  everywhere.  It  is  pro- 
bable they  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Luke  x, 
17 ;  see  Mark  ix*  39 ;  Matt.  vii.  23).  This  was  necessary  in 
order  to  connect  him  with  the  kingdom  which  they 
preatlied  ;  and  it  is  probable  our  Lord  refem  in  his  qn^- 
tion  to  the  Pharisees  to  the  invocation  of  his  name  by  hb 
disciples  over  the  demoniacs  they  reheved  (Matt.  xii*27; 
see  Acts  xix.  13-15).  The  power  of  his  name  produced 
these  wonderful  effects,  while  they  were  nnconsciousof  any 
power  transmitted  to,  or  proceeding  from  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  not  a  miracle  they  per- 
formed during  our  Lord's  personal  ministry  is  circumstan- 
tially recorded,  nor  a  sermon  or  an  address  which  tljey 
made  to  the  people.  We  are  not  told  that  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  multitudes,  nor  that  they  were  sought  for  b^^  indi- 
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damation  by  miracles.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  even  Judas,  the  traitor,  did  not  share  equally  with  the 
others  in  the  commission,  the  due  execution  of  which  did 
not  require  the  gift  of  inspiration.  Yet,  according  to  Mark 
(vi.  12),  they  did  preach  that  men  should  repent,  which 
they  would  naturally  and  might  properly  do,  in  imitation 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Saviour.  The  point  of  the 
observation  is,  that  they  were  not  authorized  expounders  of 
the  laWj  nor  were  they  at  that  time  capable  of  exercising 
that  function,  which  proves  their  inferiority  to  John  the 
Baptist,  in  spiritual  gifts.  (See  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  8,  and  note 
on  iii.  1,  2.) 

Matt.  X.  9, 10.  "  Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver  nor  brass 
in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey ;  neither  two 
coats,  neither  shoes  nor  yet  staves." 

The  Saviour,  during  his  personal  ministry,  exercised  a 
special  care  over  the  apostles.  It  was  not  until  his  public 
ministry  was  ended,  and  he  was  about  to  surrender  liimself 
to  his  enemies,  tJbat  he  revoked  the  order  contained  in 
these  verses  (Luke  xxii.  35,  36).  In  this  sense,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  spiritual  guardianship,  we  understand  John  xvii. 
12,  "  While  I  was  with  tliem  in  the  world,  /  kept  tJiem  in 
thy  name."  Even  at  the  moment  of  their  greatest  peril,  he 
exercised  his  power  signally  for  their  protection.  "  If  ye 
seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way."  These  were  words 
of  power,  spoken  "  that  the  saying  might  be  fulfilled ;  of 
them  that  thou  gavest  me  have  I  lost  none  "  (John  xviii.  8, 
9).  We  observe,  again,  that  the  Saviour's  providence 
extended  to  the  smallest  and  most  necessary  things.  This 
appears,  by  the  particulars,  enumerated  in  these  verses; 
and  yet  more  clearly  by  his  assurance  (vs.  30)  "  that  the 
very  hairs  of  their  heads  were  all  numbered." 

Accordingly,  the  gospels  contain  no  account  of  any 
injuries  done  to  them.  Their  lives,  their  health  were 
spared.  We  read  of  no  sickness,  or  hurtful  accident,  or 
persecution  happening  to  any  of  them.  Peter  was  safe, 
notwitlistanding  his  fears  and  want  of  faith,  when  sinking 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea  (Matt.  xiv.  24,  30).  The  power,  if 
not  the  hand  of  Jesus  (the  king  of  the  kingdom  the  apostles 
were  sent  forth  to  preach)  was  ever  present,  to  ward  ofi^  the 
most  threatening  dangers.    The  shepherd  must  be  smitten 
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before  the  sheep  could  be  harmed  or  ecattered  (Matt.  xxn. 
31 ;  Mark  xiv,  27 ;  Zech<  xiii.  7). 

Matt  X,  12, 13.  *'  And  when  ye  come  into  an  house,  salute 
it,  and  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let  your  peace  come  upon  it." 

Some  ancient  MSS.  add  to  the  twelfth  verse  a  form  of 
fialutation  {Aiy*'»«,  ufi^tn  h  tdtatx^  r^vt^)^  "  Saying:  Pctacebe 
in  this  house"  (Beza).  This  formula  accords  well  with  tbe 
Jewish  custom;  but  the  eniphasie  of  the  precept  lie**  on  the 
word  your — Let  ^our  peace  come  upon  iL  Tlie  pea^  of 
the  apoBtlea,  as  we  have  just  seen  (vs.  9  and  10)^  eonsbted 
in  the  covenanted  care  and  providence  of  the  Saviour. 
It  was  an  assured  and  special  protection  agniujit  all 
enemieSj  and  all  harm.  No  Jew  or  Jewish  lion^ehold^ 
besides,  had  any  share  in  iU  Hence,  the  Saviour  added, 
"  If  it  be  not  worthy,  let  ijmir  peace  return  to  you,"  that  i*, 
let  that  house  be  like  othem  which  have  no  part  in  the 
protection  I  have  especially  promised  to  jou,  and  to  those 
who  si  mil  receive  you. 

Verse  14-  '*  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear 
your  wordij  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  vour  feet.'* 
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8ach,  when  the  kingdom  shall  be  brought  nigh  again,  and 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  appear  therein. 

Verse  15.  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable 
for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment 
than  for  that  city." 

This  verse  confirms  the  view  taken  of  the  last.  The  Lord 
pronounces  this  doom  against  the  cities  who  would  not 
.receive  his  messengers,  nor  hear  their  words  as  communities  / 
and  he  likens  it  to  the  judgments  which  were  so  inflicted 
upon  those  cities  of  the  plain  of  Jordan.  They  suffered  as 
social  and  political  organizations,  and  so  did  the  Jewish 
nation,  in  consequence  of  their  rejection  of  Christ  and  the 
kingdom  he  preached.  Under  the  present  dispensation  the 
gospel  is  preached  to  men  as  individuals.  It  was  appointed 
to  take  out  of  all  nations,  and  the  cities  and  smaller  commu- 
nities composing  them,  an  elect  people  (Acts  zv.  14 ;  Matt, 
xzviii.  19) ;  and  the  apostles,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
were  not  authorizetl  to  enforce  their  preaching,  in  any  of 
the  places  to  which  they  were  sent,  by  the  denunciation  of 
national  judgments.  The  distinction  is  important,  as  it 
results  from  the  essential  diflFerence  between  the  economy 
of  law  established  over  Israel  as  a  nation^  and  the  economy 
of  grace  which  is  extended  to  all  nations — between  the  gos- 
pel as  preached  to  the  Jews  under  the  economy  of  law,  and 
the  gospel  of  grace  preached  to  all  nations. 

Verse  18.  "  And  ye  shall  be  brought  before  governors  and 
kings,  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them  and  the 
Gentiles." 

The  apostles  received  only  one  commission  from  the 
Saviour,  but  under  it  they  received  two  missions.  (See  note 
on  vs.  5-7.)  The  first  was  restricted  to  the  cities  of  Israel, 
and  it  fell  within  the  period  of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry 
(vs.  6).  The  second  was  to  all  nations  (Matt,  xxviii.  19) ;  to 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  (Acts  i.  8) ;  to  every  crea- 
ture (Mark  xvi.  15).  At  the  time  of  their  ^5^  mission,  they 
had  no  idea  of  a  second,  so  different  in  point  of  extent  from 
the  first.  They  had  no  conception  of  the  new  dispensation 
about  to  be  established,  nor  of  the  events  which  were 
to  precede  and  introduce  it.  Nor  was  it  our  Lord's  pur- 
pose to  instruct  them  at  that  time,  on  these  subjects.  Pre- 
viously to  this  time,  he  had  not  even  spoken  of  his  rejection 
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by  .the  nation,  nor  of  his  death  and  resurrection.  Had  any 
of  these  particulars  been  mentioned,  or  plainly  alluded  to, 
they  would  not  have  understood  what  he  intended  (Luke  xix. 
31-34:;  Matt.  xvi.  21,  23 ;  xvii.  9).  But  as  the  whole  of  the 
approaching  dispensation  was  vividly  present  to  his  mind,  as 
well  as  the  events  which  were  to  introduce  it,  our  Lord  ex- 
pressed himself  in  general  terms,  some  of  which  were  exclu- 
sively applicable  to  their^r*^,  others  to  their  second  missioDi 
and  some  to  both,  which  they  would  afterwards  be  taught  to 
apply,  according  to  his  meaning,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
passage  under  consideration  seems  to  have  rfispect  pri- 
marily, if  not  exclusively,  to  their  second  mission.  The 
Gentiles  and  their  governors  and  kings  are  expressly  men- 
tioned, among  whom  the  apostles  at  first  were  forbidden 
to  go.  In  the  preceding  (17th)  verse  councils  and  synar 
gogues  are  mentioned,  and  that  verse  forewarns  them  of  the 
treatment  they  should  receive  from  the  Jewish  people. 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  even  that'  prediction  was  ful- 
filled during  our  Lord's  personal  ministry,  although  it  was^ 
in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  soon  after  his  resurrection  (Ach 
iv.  3-7).  And  when  he  commands  them  not  to  meditau 
how  or  what  they  shall  speak  (vs.  19,  20)  assuring  them,  a;! 
the  same  time,  that  it  shall  be  given  them  what  they  shall 
speak ;  so  that  it  shall  not  be  they  who  speak,  but  the  Spirit 
of  tlie  Father,  he  plainly  refers  to  the  inspiration  thej 
should  receive  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  consequently  to 
the  time  of  their  second  mission.  The  apostles,  however^ 
would  very  naturally  apply  all  that  ho  then  said,  to  the 
service  upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  as  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  extent  to  whicli  their  service  would  ulti- 
mately be  required.  But  the  instruction  was  suflicieiit  fin 
both,  and  the  events  which  the  Saviour  foresaw  wouU 
attend  their  service,  would,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holj 
Spirit,  show  them  its  application. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  noticed  that  our  Lord,  on  this  oeet 
sion,  fii-st  promised  the  apostles  the  indwelling  of  the  Hd^ 
Spirit  to  guide  and  instruct  them,  though  it  was  only  bg 
implication  (vs.  20).  Afterwards,  when  about  to  lealN 
them,  ho  repeated  the  promise  in  the  most  explicit  tentt 
(John  xvi.  7,  13, 14;  xv.  26;  xiv.  16,  26;  Luke  xxiv.  48). 

Verse  23 :  "  But  when  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  ilM 
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ye  to  another ;  for  verily  I  say  unto  you  ye  shall  not  have 
gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  Man  be 
come." 

This  precept  is  very  plain,  but  the  motive  by  which  it  is 
enforced,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  We 
may  paraphrase  the  verse  thus:  "When  you  are  perse- 
cated  (as  yon  will  be)  in  one  city,  (stay  not  to  endure  it, 
bnt)  flee  from  it  to  another,  and  if  persecuted  there  also,  flee 
to  a  third,  and  so  on ;  for  proceeding  thus  from  city  to  city, 
yoa  will  not  have  gone  over  all  the  cities  of  Israel  until  the 
Son  of  Man  (caIii)  may  come  and  supersede  your  service." 
The  difficulty  is  to  determine  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (f«(  «r  Sf a^  «  »<««  r«v 
wApmwm),  If  we  understand  these  words  of  his  coming  to 
put  tfn  end  to  the  dispensation  for  which  he  had  commis- 
sioned them,  and  to  establish  his  kingdom  in  outward  glory 
over  the  whole  earth ;  the  meaning  is  that  the  apostles 
might  neoer  fully  accomplish  the  service  for  which  he 
had  commissioned  them,  even  if  they  should  live  to  the  end 
of  time.  Lightfoot  understands  the  expression  to  mean 
"  till  the  Son  of  Man  rise  from  the  dead."  To  this  interpre- 
tation Whitby  objects,  for  several  reasons,  but  chiefly 
because  in  their  first  mission  (from  which  they  presently 
returned),  they  met  with  no  persecution,  and  because  the 
phrase,  "  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,"  never  signifies  our 
Lord's  coming  at  his  resurrection,  but  only  his  coming  to 
destroy  the  Jewish  nation,  or  to  the  final  judgment.  Hence 
he  adds  that  "  seeing  the  apostles  were  none  of  them  to  live 
till  the  day  of  judgment,  it  seems  necessary  to  understand 
this  of  his  coming  to  avenge  his  quarrel  on  the  Jewish 
nation."  Dr.  Whitby's  objections  to  Lightfoot's  interpreta- 
tion seem  to  be  unanswerable.  The  objections  to  Dr. 
Whitby's  interpretation  are,  that  the  sense  he  puts  upon 
these  words  is  not  supported  by  the  texts  which  he  cites 
(viz.  Matt.  xxiv.  27,  30,  37,  44;  xxv.  13;  Mark  xiii.  26; 
Luke  xviii.  8 ;  xxi.  27) ;  all  of  which  refer  to  our  Lord's 
coming  to  judgment.  His  interpretation  is  equivalent  to 
the  sense  just  before  expressed  that  the  apostles  might  never 
be  able  to  accomplish  fully  even  in  the  method  which  he 
preecribod,  the  service  upon  which  he  sent  them,  because 
the  cities  of  Israel  would  be  destroyed  and  their  population 
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be  dispersed  by  the  Romans,  before  they  could  go  over 
them.  There  is  no  necessity,  therefore,  for  the  figurative 
sense  of  a  providential  coming  for  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, even  if  it  were  established  by  those  texts.  Besides, 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  everywhere  represented 
as  absolutely  imcertain  in  respect  to  the  time  of  it.  "  Of  thai 
day  and  that  hour,  knoweth  no  one ;  not  even  the  angels  in 
heaven,  nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only  "  (Mark  xiii.  32), 
And  this  uncertainty  is  expressed  in  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, by  the  form  of  the  verb  (f#«  i»  <A^f»)  although 
not  clearly  in  our  version.  If  we  understand  the  words  in 
this  sense,  they  present  a  motive  for  the  punctual  obser- 
vance of  the  precept;  inasmuch  as  by  so  doing,  the  Son  of 
Man  might  come,  before  they  should  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
service  for  which  he  had  commissioned  them.  It  is  not  an 
objection  to  this  interpretation  that  the  word  (rfAfnim) 
BhaJl  have  gone  over  is  in  the  indicative  form.  For  our  Lord 
really  referred  to  his  second  coming,  which  could  not  occur 
until  some  time  after  his  ascension,  although  in  this  senae 
the  apostles  could  not,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  future 
they  then  had,  have  comprehended  his  meaning.  They 
believed,  no  doubt  correctly,  that  they  would  have  some  cer- 
tain or  defined  space  of  time  for  doing  the  work  upon  which 
they  were  sent,  but  how  long  they  knew  not.  By  the  cities 
of  Israel,  it  is  probable  they  understood  the  cities  of 
Judea,  Perea,  and  Galilee,  llieir  views  were  afterwards 
corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  teacliings  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
both  as  to  the  geographical  extent  of  their  ultimate  missioni 
and  the  event  wliich  was  to  determine  it.  There  were  cities 
of  Israel  in  other  lands.  The  dispersion  had  tlieir  cities,  or 
the  cities  in  which  the  dispersion  dwelt,  were,  perhapSi 
included  in  the  precept  (Acts  xi.  19).  But  wherever  they 
went,  this  was  the  rule  by  which  they  were  to  regulate  their 
conduct,  and  by  analogy,  it  is  a  rule  for  all  Christuui 
missions. 

The  correctness  of  this  conclusion,  however,  depends 
upon  Uie  question  whether  the  instructions  or  charge,  ooo- 
tained  in  this  chapter,  were  intended  for  the  first  mission  of 
the  apostles  only,  or  to  extend  also  to  tlieir  subsequent  mia^ 
sion  to  all  nations  (Matt,  xxviii.  ID ;  Mark  xvL  15 ;  Acts  L 
8) ;  and  whether  they  were  so  understood  by  them  after* 
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wards  (see  Acts  xiii.  50,  51 ;  xiv.  19,  20 ;  xvi.  39,  40 ;  xvii. 
10, 14 ;  xviii.  10  ;  xx.  1). 

Matt.  xi.  1.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Jesus  had 
made  an  end  of  commanding  his  twelve  disciples  (and  had 
sent  them  forth  by  two  and  two,  Mark  vi.  7),  he  (also) 
departed  thence  to  teach  and  to  preach  in  their  cities." 

Until  this  time,  the  apostles  had  followed  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  learner^  witnessing  the  miracles  he  performed,  but  with- 
out possessing  any  miraculous  powers  themselves.  Now 
they  were  to  be  more  or  less  separated  from  him,  at  least 
for  a  time.*  They  were  to  preach  or  proclaim  the  presence 
of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  great  fact— the  great  event 
of  the  times — the  greatest  event  which  has  occurred  in  this 
world  since  the  fall  of  man.  Their  mission,  then,  was  of 
the  most  important  nature,  even  with  the  restriction  before 
mentioned,  that  they  were  not  commissioned  to  expound 
the  law  or  call  the  nation  to  repentance,  as  John  the  Bap- 
tist did  (Luke  iii.  7-14).  The  powers  they  were  invested 
with,  and  which  they  exercised  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  suffi- 
ciently authenticated  their  proclamation. 

Matt  xi.  2-15.  ^^  But  John  (the  Baptist)  having  heard  in 
prison  of  the  (miraculous)  works  of  Christ,  sending  two  of 
bis  disciples,  said  to  him.  Art  thou  he  that  should  come 
(•  i^;^«^fM)  or  should  we  look  for  another,"  &c.t 

John  had  been  in  prison,  according  to  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
about  seven  or  eight  months  (see  note  on  Luke  iii.  20,  21, 
pp.  92,  93),  when  he  sent  this  question  to  Jesus,  and  vari- 
ous are  the  motives  which  commentators  have  ascribed  to 
him  in  sending  it  (see  Whitby's  note,  for  some  of  them,  also 
Scott  and  Henry  on  this  verse).  With  Dr.  Whitby,  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  Baptist  could  make  this  inquiry  on 
his  own  behalf,  or  doubt  whether  Jesus  were  the  Messiah 
or  not ;  for  he  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of  him,  and  received 
from  heaven  a  sign  by  which  he  should  certainly  know  him 


*  Tliere  tre  reaaons  for  supposing  that  after  the  death  of  John  the  Bnptist, 
tliaj  did  not  aeparate  from  him  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  kin(;fdom, 
at  will  ftppear  hereftfter. 

f  Tlie  fint  Terse  of  this  chapter  should  have  been  included  in  the  last 
chapter.  It  ii  probable  the  true  reading  is  "  when  John  heard  of  the  works 
of  /mw^"  ^  See  MUL  Naebe  Harwood.  But  as  the  word  is  used  his- 
toricaUj,  the  qneation  w  not  important  to  our  purpose. 
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(John  n  6-8,  33 ;  iii,  28-30).  Nor  can  we  believe  that 
John  gent  his  disciples  for  their  own  satisfactioa  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  as  suggested  in  the  note  just  referred  to,  pp-  20,  21, 
was  moved  to  do  so  by  the  Holj  Spirit^  for  a  most  import- 
ant end.  If  we  consider  what  transpired  at  our  Lord's  bap- 
tism (Matt.  ill.  14;  John  i.  i33j  34),  the  question  seeina  a 
very  reuiarkable  one  for  John  to  put  It  was  sent  publicly, 
and  put  to  Jesus  when  he  was  surrounded  by  multititde§. 
The  people  knew  by  this  act  that  Jesns  was  Uiat  migbty 
one  of  whom  John  had  previously  testified  in  general  terms. 
It  was  an  official  and  public  act,  the  last  and  most  explicit 
testimony  of  John  to  the  Messiahship  of  the  Lord  Jt^us. 
The  chief  intention  of  the  transaction  was,  however,  as  we 
apprehend,  that  the  Lord  might  publicly  testify  in  tlie  most 
nn  quail  tied  and  strongest  terms  to  the  character  and  office 
of  John,  and  ibrmally  tender  him  to  the  people  for  their 
acceptance,  as  tlie  divinely  appointed  Ehas  of  the  economy 
of  law  under  which  they  were  placed  (see  note  on  Luke  iii, 
20,  31,  p,  93).  His  testimony  was  not  only  of  the  strongest 
kind,  hut  most  explicit.  He  declared  that  John  waa  a 
prophet  and  more  than  a  prophet — a  prophet  whose  missioa 
had  been  foretold ;  bavin;;  antiiority  to  preach  a  new  difl-> 
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The  Lord  knew  full  well  what  the  result  would  be,  yet  it 
seemed  to  the  Divine  wisdom  not  the  less  proper  that  the 
test  should  be  applied ;  for  the  Jews  were  then  the  subjects 
of  law,  and  the  law  assumed  that  they  were  capable  of  per- 
forming its  requirements  (Exodus  xix.  5,  6).  Yet,  had  they 
been  really  holy,  and,  therefore,  really  capable  of  fulfilling 
the  law,  Elijah  would  have  been  sent  to  them  at  that  time 
(as  we  may  believe),  and  not  John.  But  because  salvation 
by  law  was  not  possible,  and  because  a  dispensation  of 
grace  could  not  be  introduced  except  through  the  failure  of 
the  law,  and  the  rejection  and  death  of  Christ  (Rom.  viii. 
3 ;  Acts  xiii.  39  ;  Rom.  iii.  20  ;  Heb.  vii.  18, 19),  John  was 
raised  up  and  sent  to  them  in  the  place  of  Elias,  with  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  to  perform  the  office  of  Elias 
under  the  law,  in  order  that  it  might  be  possible  for  God, 
consistently  witli  his  own  holiness,  through  the  rejection  and 
sufferings  of  Christ,  to  give  them  the  grace  to  receive  the 
true  Elias  when  he  should  be  sent  to  them  ;  and  so  become 
prepared  to  receive  their  Messiah  at  his  second  coming.  In 
dealing  with  Israel,  God  regarded  them  as  the  subjects  of 
law,  and  accountable  for  every  breach  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  regarded  them,  as  they  truly  were,  the  subjects 
of  a  hopeless  depravity,  and  as  utterly  helpless  in  themselves. 
According  to  this  double  aspect  he  formed  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  involving,  as  necessary  expedients,  two  advents 
of  Messiah,  and  two  forerunners ;  yet  so,  tliat  the  purposes 
and  requirements  of  his  law  should  not  be  annulled  or  inter- 
fered with  by  his  purposes  of  grace.  Wonderful  scheme ! 
Wonderful  in  the  developments  of  the  past  1  and  in  the  yet 
greater  wonders  of  the  future  ! 

From  these  considerations  we  may  get  some  proper  appre- 
hension of  John's  character.  He  was  no  mediocral  pei-son 
liable  to  be  swayed,  or  swerved  from  the  purpose  for  which 
he  was  raised  up,  by  the  disturbing  influences  of  fleshly  or 
human  appetites  and  passions,  as  a  reed  is  shaken  by  the 
wind  (vs.  7  and  8),  He  was  great  before  the  Lord  (Luke  i. 
15).  Everything  touching  him  told  of  the  deep  mysteries 
of  tlie  kingdom,  and  for  that  reason  imparted  a  mystery  to 
his  person  and  office,  which  none  of  his  contemporaries 
could  comprehend.  (See  notes  on  Matt.  iii.  1,  3,  6,  11,  12, 
14, 17 ;  Luke  i.  17 ;  John  i.  22, 23,  25  ;  x.  41 ;  Luke  iii.  20, 
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21 ;  Matt,  iv,  12,  Jonriialj  pp,  70-94,)    We  add  a  few  ob8e^ 
vations  upon  Bome  of  the  clftuses  of  this  passage. 

Terse  3 :  "  Art  thoii  lie  that  ehould  come  t"  (i«  tt  • 
l^^ofMfH.)  Dr.  Whitby  remarks,  that  these  words  were  in 
those  dajB  tlie  common  style  for  the  Messiae,  He  refers 
to  Math  lit.  11 ;  John  i.  15,  27  j  Matt,  xxL  0;  xxiiL  39; 
Luke  xix.  38  j  Hah.  ii.  3,  cited  Heb.  x.  37;  Dan,  vii,  13; 
Matt,  xxiv,  30;  xxyu  04,  Yet  oiir  Lord  came  also  m  the 
Son  of  Man  (Matt-  xviiu  19  ;  Luke  xix,  10  ;  Matt,  xx,  28; 
Mark  x,  45  ;  Luke  ix.  56),  and  that  character  he  openly 
and  publicly  assumed.  In  that  character  he  repeatedly 
declared  that  he  wonld  yet  come  again  (Matt.  xvi.  27 ;  xxir, 
2T,  30 ;  Mark  xiii,  26 ;  Luke  xxi.  27 ;  Matt,  xxiv,  37,  39^ 
44  ;  XX v%  V^j  31).  The  words  uuder  consideration  in  them* 
selves  are  applicable  to  a  coming  in  either  character*  Yet 
the  characters  are  not  identicalj  though  united  in  his  person. 
We  have  seen  how  they  came  to  be  united,  and  how  DaTid 
was  affected  by  tlie  revelation  of  Grod'a  purpose  to  blend 
them  in  the  heir  of  his  throne,  (See  note  on  Matt,  ix,  2-6.) 
This  twofold  character  or  relation  in  which  he  was  to  come, 
may  be  one  reason  for  the  form  of  the  question,  which 
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by  any  merely  human  or  natural  testimony  or  proof.  So 
&r  from  it,  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  it  upon  such  grounds 
confutes  itself,  and  so  in  effect  our  Lord  declared  (John  y. 
43 ;  Matt.  xxiy.  5).  Hence  the  Divine  wisdom  appointed  as 
the  necessary  proof  of  our  Lord's  Messiahship  a  dispen- 
9ation  of  miraculous  evidence,  from  which  the  people  were 
to  determine  whether  he  were  the  Christ  or  not  Tliis  ex- 
plains our  Lord's  saying  to  his  disciples  after  the  close  of  his 
public  ministry — "If  I  had  not  done  among  tliem  the 
works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin" 
(John  XV.  24) — and  also  his  saying  to  the  people :  "  If  I 
do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not,  but  if  I  do, 
though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works"  (John  x.  37, 
38),  thus  appealing,  if  we  may  so  say,  from  his  own  word 
to  his  works.  These  considerations  explain  also  the  form  of 
John^s  question.  He  did  not  fall  into  the  error  of  the  Jews 
(John  X.  24),  nor  of  the  High  Priest  (Luke  xxii.  67),  who 
had  no  adequate  or  proper  conception  of  the  mystery  of  the 
throne  of  David,  or  of  the  Messiah,  but  being  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  moved  by  him  to  send  the  question, 
he  put  it  in  the  only  form  consistent  with  the  Divine  plan. 

Matt.  xi.  10.  "  For  this  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold 
I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face  which  shall  prepare 
the  way  before  thee." 

This  quotation  was  made  from  Mai.  iii.  1.  If  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  same  prophet  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6)  concerning  Elijah, 
were  applicable  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  fulfilled  by 
his  mission,  we  cannot  account  for  our  Lord's  omission  to 
quote  it  His  object  was  to  set  forth  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  John's  character  and 
ministry,  as  is  evident  by  the  next  (the  11th)  verse.  Elijah 
was  the  prophet  whom  the  nation  expected,  as  the  forerun- 
ner of  Messiah  (Matt.  xvii.  10,  Mark  ix.  11).  It  was  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  Scribes.  Our  Lord,  however,  did 
not  say,  "  For  this  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written.  Behold  I  will 
send  Elijah  the  prophet,"  &c.,  although  the  quotation  of 
this  prophecy,  falling  in  with  the  preconceived  opinion  and 
expectation  of  the  nation,  and  by  its  explicitness,  would 
have  been  more  impressive,  and  for  that  reason  would  have 
been  quoted  if  it  were  applicable  to  John.  To  make  up, 
however,  for  any  difference  there  may  be  in  the  two  pro- 
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pliecies  in  tliia  respect,  onr  Lord  adds  (ve,  11}  in  effect  that 
John  the  Baptist  was  equal  to  Elijah,  and  if  any  had  been 
bom  of  woman  who  were  greater  than  Elijah,  then  John 
waB  also  greater  than  Elijah ;  thus  in  the  mcst  expressire 
and  unqualitied  manner,  by  a  sweeping  comparison,  declar- 
ing tliat  John  was  at  least  the  equal  if  not  the  saperiorof 
Elijah  the  prophet,  ^vhom  the  nation  expected.  The  design 
of  the  Saviour  appears  to  have  been,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
avoid  affirming  that  John  was  Elijah,  or  that  the  prophecy 
concerning  Elijah  was  fulfilled  in  him ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  to  affirm  that  John  was  at  least  equal  to  Elyah^  and 
that  his  ministry  among  them  should  have  the  effect  of 
Elijah;  if  they  would  receive  him  with  their  hearts,  in  the 
spirit  of  his  mission  (vs.  1-t).  How  this  could  be,  waa  a 
mjBtery  to  the  nation  which  our  Lord  intimated  by  the 
words  (vs.  15),  ''  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Matt  xi,  12,  13.  ^*  And  from  the  days  of  John  the  Bapt«t 
nntil  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (|3i«4'^*')  si^enth  vw- 
lence^  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force :  For  all  the  prophets 
and  the  law  prophesied  until  John/' 

This  passage  Is  regarded  by  commentators  as  difficult. 
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The  word  (/8i«5fT«i),  which  occurs  in  both  places,  is  trans- 
lated in  Matthew  suffereth  violence^  but  in  Luke  presseth^ 
i.  e.  in  the  fornter  it  is  taken  in  reality  in  the  passive  sense, 
but  in  the  latter  as  in  the  active  or  middle  voice.  But  this 
is  not  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  interpret  the  word 
in  the  middle  voice  in  both  places,  a  clear  and  consistent 
sense  is  elicited.  In  this  voice,  the  word  signifies,  in  this 
connexion,  "  to  press,  to  urge  itself  upon  or  against."*  Sub- 
Btitnting  this  sense  for  "  suflfereth  violence,"  the  verse  will 
read,  "  And  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  urgeth  [presseth]  itself  upon"  i  e. 
apon  this  generation,  for  their  acceptance,  which  in  plain 
language  signifies,  is  earnestly  preached  to  them  (iwayyt  Ai^^t  t«i) 
and  this  is  the  expression  of  Luke,  which  we  may  regard 
BS  an  interpretation  of  the  figure. 

The  remaining  clause  or  phrase  should  be  interpreted  in 
&  sense  consistent  with  the  historical  facts ;  for  we  do  not 
regard  it  as  a  precept  or  evangelical  maxim,  as  most  com- 
mentators do,  but  as  a  declaration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  was  received  by  the  Jews 
during  the  ministries  of  John  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord. 
Ihey  did  not  press  into  the  kingdom  witli  a  holy  urgency. 
On  the  contrary,  as  Luke  says  (»«$  tU  ivrijf  ^tu^irut)^  every 
man  (meaning  the  generality  of  the  people)  (presseth)  pressed 
%gainst  itf — resisted  it  (for  so  we  interi)ret  the  preposition 
lit  (see  Luke  xii.  10 ;  Matt,  xviii.  21 ;  Rom.  iv.  20 ;  Acts 
ixv.  40) ;  or,  in  the  more  figurative  language  of  Matthew 
[if»i4«i^<»),  treated  it  with  ruthless  violence.  This  inter- 
pretation agrees  with  the  fact  (John  i.  11 ;  xii.  37;  Rom.  xi. 
J,  11,  12  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  13).  Adopting  this  view,  we  inter- 
pret the  word  {fit^rrat)  translated  violent^  by  Luke's  expres- 

*  The  word  is  used  io  this  sense  in  Exod.  xix.  24,  Septuagint,  though  it  is 
rendered  break  through,  "  Let  them  not  press  (or  break  through)  to  a^ic^»nd," 
ke.  See  also  Gen.  xxxiii.  11,  where  it  is  used  {i0ia<TaTo)  to  eignif)*  the 
wgeney  which  Jacob  used  with  Esau  to  accept  his  gifts.  Gen.  xix.  8,  where 
it  is  said  Lot  (KaTtfiiaaaro)  pressed  the  angels  great!}'.  Judges  xix.  7,  And 
irhen  the  man  rose  up  his  father-in-law  {tfiiaaaru)  urged  him.  2  Kings  v. 
16,  Kaaman  (va^tavart)  urged  Elisha  ,to  take  a  gift.  Exod.  xii.  :^3,  The 
Eygptiana  wert  urgent  (Kart^taaavTo)  upon  the  people  to  send  them  A>\ay  in 


f  See  translations  of  Montanus  and  Erasmus ;  also  the  Vulgate  Et  ovinis  in 
iiud  vim  faeiL 
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sion  (w«*  ^f«^(r*/),*  every  one  presmth.  It  ig  deecriptiip^e  or 
denominative  of  those  to  ^4iom  the  kingdom  bad  been 
preached  J  or  upon  whom  the  kingdom  pressed  itself;  and 
if  taken  in  the  active  sense,  it  may  he  regarded  perhaps  as 
an  example  of  antiphrasis.  (See  £Kod.  xix,  24.)  '*Pr<^fien& 
into  tlie  kingdom,"  tliey  thought  themselves  to  be,  and  such 
the3"  ought  to  have  been.  In  truth,  however,  thoy  were 
rejecters  of  the  kingdom,  and  violent  oppoeers  of  those  wli(> 
preached  it. 

The  sense  of  the  passage,  then,  according  to  the  foregoijig 
exposition,  may  be  thus  expressed :  ''The  law  and  the  pro- 
phets extended  downwards  from  Mosea  to  the  time  of  John 
the  Baptist,  Tbey  announced  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  as  a  future  event.  But  from  the  beginning  of 
the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist  until  the  present  moment, 
a  new  order  of  tilings  has  supervened.  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  has  come  nigh  and  presseth  (urgefcU)  itself  upon  thta 
people  far  their  acceptance.  But  this  people,  who  regard 
themgclves  and  process  to  be  [pressers  into]  eager  expec- 
tants uf  the  kingdom  [snatch  it  away,  Matt,  xiih  19 — lock  it 
up^  as  it  were  J  with  a  key,  Matt,  xxiii.  13],  not  only  resist 
and  reject  it,  but  treat  it  with  contumely  and  ruthless  vio- 
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thoa  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and 
hast  revealed  them  xmto  (»inri«<«)  hctbes :  even  so  Father  ;  for 
80  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered 
imto  me  by  the  Father ;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but 
the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him." 

In  this  ejaculation  our  Saviour  tacitly  alluded  to  the  Di- 
vine constitution  of  which  David  speaks  in  the  8th  Psalm, 
a  part  of  which  he  formally  quoted  on  another  occasion 
(Matt  xxi.  16.  See  note  on  Matt.  ix.  2-6).  The  power,  by 
which  the  enemy  was  to  be  stilled,  the  Father  saw  fit  to 
raise  and  construct  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  (ix  rro/K.«T«$ 
nptim)  and  the  Saviour  rejoiced  to  see  the  beginning  of  the 
glorioas  work  in  the  Father's  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  little  circle  of  humble  followers  around 
him.  They  were  (»«9r/«i)  babes  in  knowledge  then,  and  sim- 
ple-minded yet  made  ready  by  Divine  influence  to  receive, 
upon  his  assurance,  what  the  wise  and  prudent  of  the  na- 
tion contumeliously  rejected  as  unworthy  ©f  their  regard. 
(See  note  on  Matt.  xi.  12,  13.)  But  what  we  desire  particu- 
larly to  notice  is  the  first  clause  of  the  27th  verse.  "  All 
things  are  (have  been)  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father" 
(John  xvii.  2;  xiii.  3 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25-27) — that  is,  all  things  and 
all  men  had  been  delivered  unto  him  as  the  Son  of  Man^ 
and  with  them  the  sole  power  and  authority  to  reveal  the 
Father  and  his  purposes  and  to  execute  his  judgments. 
(John  V.  27.)  This  is  what  the  Psalmist  teaches  (Ps.  viii.  7). 
As  Son  of  Man  he  was  constituted  the  absolute  Lord  of  this 
lower  world,  including  all  its  natures,  creatures,  powers, 
energies,  and  things.  Everything  pertaining  to  it,  as  before 
observed,  was  put  under  his  feet,  i.  e.  made  subject  abso- 
lutely to  his  will  and  control.  And  more  than  this,  not  a 
ray  of  knowledge  of  the  Father,  or  of  his  purposes,  could 
beam  npon  the  world,  except  through  him,  as  Son  of 
Man. 

We  may  regard  this  passage  as  exegetical  of  the  Psalm, 
or  as  a  development  of  what  is  implied  in  the  dominion 
there  ascribed  to  him  as  Son  of  Man.  Paul  excepts  from 
the  "  all  things  delivered  to  him  " — nothing  whatever — nor 
any  leing  but  God.  (1  Cor.  xv.  27,  28.)  We  find  it  difficult 
to  conceive  that  such  dominion  can  be  vested  in,  or  be  pos- 


seseed  by  liim  aa  Man^  but  this  is  what  Paul  exprenlT 
teaches.  For  only  as  man  is  he  subject  to  God,  m  the  mtn 
Christ  Jesus  lie  h  the  mediator  between  God  and  man  (1 
Tim,  ii-  5).  Id  his  Divine  nattire  he  is  one  with  the  Father- 
Consider  then  how  great  thia  man  is  t  How  rich  he  ww 
and  how  poor  he  became  (Matt*  Tiii.  20)  that  we  tJirongt 
bis  poverty  might  become  rich  (2  Cor/Tili.  9) — bis  hrothrua^ 
(Kom,  viii-  29)  and  Bharars  in  his  dominion  aad  his  thitine 
(Eev.  iii.  21;2Thn.  if.  12). 

Matt,  xl'u  8.  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabhadi 
day/' 

Onr  Lord  exculpated  bis  diaciples  from  the  charg«e  of 
Sabbatb'breaking  on  four  distinct  grounds,  (1*)  Tlie  oxftm* 
pie  of  David,  which  their  accnsers  would  have  been  inclin- 
ed in  any  other  case  to  respect.  (2.)  By  the  law  of  Mum^ 
relating  to  the  temple  service^  which  imposed  bodily  labor 
on  the  priests  on  the  Sabbath  day.  This  was  a  higher  au- 
thority than  the  example  of  David.  (3.)  By  the  word  tS 
God  himself,  ^hen  he  declared  by  the  prophet  Husea  (vi,  6. 
See  Mi  cab  vi,  6-8)  that  he  prefen-eJ  mercy  to  sacrifiee, 
even  to  his  own  appointed  sacrifices  of  the  temple*  This 
ari^Miment  enhanced  upon  the  la'^t     Finally  (4),  by  \m  own 
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oar  Lord*  claims  absolute  authority  over  the  Sabbath  as  the 
Son  of  Man — that  is  as  the  Adam  of  whom  the  Adam  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  was  but  a  figure,  a  shadow  or  type  (Rom.  v. 
14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  47).  It  is  probable  that  some  readers  of  the 
New  Testament  do  not  consider  the  distinction  between  the 
different  relations  oui^Lord  sustained  as  very  important  to 
be  observed,  inasmuch  as  they  were  all  mysteriously  blended 
in  his  person  ;  and  some  perhaps  habitually  regard  them  as 
synonymous  designations  of  his  person,  rather  than  as  the 
appropriate  designations  of  his  different  oflSces  or  relations. 
None  of  the  distinctions,  however,  which  the  Saviour  made 
in  respect  to  his  person,  oflBces,  or  authority,  can  be  consi- 
dered unimportant ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  the  due  obser- 
vance and  consideration  of  him  will  shed  great  light  upon 
some  parts  of  his  discourses  which  are  confessedly  difficult 
to  explain.  Illustrations  of  this  remark  will  occur  as  we 
proceed. 

Matt.  xii.  9-13.  "  And  having  departed  thence  " — from 
the  temple — '*he  went  into  their  synagogue.  And  beliold 
a  man  having  a  withered  hand  was  there.  And  they  asked 
him,  saying :  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  Sabbath  days?  that  they 
might  accuse  him.  And  he  said  unto  them,  What  man 
shall  there  be  among  you  that  shall  have  one  sheep,  and  if 
it  fall  into  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath  day,  will  he  not  lay  hold 
on  it,  and  lift  it  out  ?  How  much  then  is  a  man  better 
than  a  sheep  ?  Wherefore  it  is  law^fnl  to  do  well  on  the 
Sabbath  days.  Then  saith  he  to  the  man.  Stretch  forth 
tliine  hand.  And  he  stretched  it  forth  ;  and  it  was  restored 
whole,  like  as  the  other." 

Luke  assigns  this  miracle  to  another  Sabbath  (vi.  6),  and 
he  adds,  that  the  Saviour  also  taught.  Matthew  omits  both 
tliese  circumstances;  his  chief  object  being  to  establish,  by 
the  miracle,  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath (vs.  8  and  note).  Observe  :  the  question  was  addressed 
to  him  as  a  religious  teacher.  He  resolved  it  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  to  prove  his  authority  (in  the  character  in  which 
he  claimed  it)  to  expound  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  he 
healed  the  man  by  simply  bidding  him  to  use  it ;  for  that 

♦  The  word  "  Lord "  in  thia  place  includes  the  sense  of  the  Heb.  Jy^ 
(MPfitrtAtpX  proprietai,  as  (property)  dominion. 
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in  effect  was  the  meaning  of  his  command.  The  circum- 
stances show  that  the  cure  was  to  be  ascribed  exclusively 
to  the  power  of  his  will  as  Son  of  Man  and  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath  day  (vs.  8). 

The  argument  derived  from  the  allowed  course  of  their 
own  conduct  (vs.  11  and  12)  in  showing  mercy  to  beasts, 
serves  to  connect  these  verses  with  the  quotation  in  the  7th. 
verse  from  Hosea,  which  shows  the  logical  connexion  of 
the  passage  and  the  evangelist's  reason  for  disregarding  the 
minor  circumstances  mentioned  by  Luke. 

Vs.  14.  "  Then  the  Pharisees  went  out "  of  the  syna- 
gogue, "  and  held  a  council  against  him  how  they  might  de- 
stroy him." 

The  question  was  insidiously  put,  though  with  outward 
respect.  The  argument  derived  from  their  own  conduct 
was  unanswerable,  and  the  proof  he  had  given  of  his  au- 
thority of  the  most  convincing  kind,  yet  neither  the  arga- 
ment  nor  the  proof  averted  or  softened  the  malice  of  the 
Pharisees.  On  the  contrary,  they  then  for  the  first  time 
formally  conspired  against  his  life.     See  John  xi.  47,  48. 

Verse  15.  "  But  Jesus,  knowing  it,  departed  thence,  and 
great  multitudes  followed  him  and  he  healed  them  all.'* 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  verse,  that  there  were  other 
diseased  persons  in  the  synagogue  at  that  time,  who  had 
come  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  be  healed.  This  may  have 
given  occasion  to  the  question  (vs.  10.  See  Luke  xiii.  14). 
If  such  were  the  fact,  the  Saviour  did  not  stay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  healing  them,  owing  to  the  impending  danger.  Ac- 
cording to  Mark  (iii.  7)  he  went  to  the  sea-side  beyond  the 
confines  of  Judea.  It  is  pertinent  to  remark  in  this  place 
as  before  (see  Matt.  ii.  12,  13)  that  the  Saviour  seldom  em- 
ployed miraculous  power  for  his  personal  protection,  but  in 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  people,  always  observed 
the  rules  of  human  prudence  to  avoid  impending  dangerfti 
(See  Matt.  iv.  7.) 

Again,  we  observe  a  characteristic  difference  betweeik. 
the  evangelists  Mark  and  Matthew.  Mark  enters  into  par- 
ticulars. He  mentions  the  place  to  which  the  Saviour  to-' 
tired, — that  his  disciples  went  with  him,  and  that  the  multi- 
tudes which  followed  in  his  train  were  partly  OalileauB 
and  partly  from  Judea,  where  he  then  was.    Matthew,  < 
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the  other  band,  discerns  in  this  conduct  of  the  Saviour  the 
fnlfilment  of  an  important  prophecy,  and  a  prophetical  note 
or  sign  of  his  true  character.  For  he  not  only  retired  from 
the  threatening  danger  to  a  great  distance,  but  he  charged 
the  multitudes  who  followed  him  that  they  should  not  make 
him  known,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by 
Esaias  the  prophet,  saying : 

Matt  xii.  18.  "  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen, 
my  beloved  in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased,  1  will  put 
my  Spirit  upon  him  and  he  shall  show  judgment  to  the 
Gentiles." 

This  passage  is  cited  by  the  evangelist  from  Isaiah  xlii. 
1-4,  and  it  has  respect  to  our  Saviour,  as  the  Son  of  Man. 
Only  in  that  character  could  he  be  called  a  servant  or  re- 
ceive the  Divine  Spirit.  In  his  Divine  nature  he  was  equal 
to  and  one  with  the  Father.  But  as  man,  though  the  Di- 
vinely constituted  absolute  Lord  of  the  world,  he  could  be 
subject,  as  a  servant,  to  God  the  Father  (John  xiv.  28 ;  1 
Cor.  XV.  28).  But  this  prophecy  had  respect  to  him  also  as 
the  Messiah  of  Israel.  This  is  evident  from  the  reference 
to^the  Gentiles  in  contradistinction  to  Israel.  We  have  seen 
(note  in  Matt  ix.  2-6)  that  God's  covenant  with  David 
contemplated  the  incarnation  of  the  second  Adam  (or  as  an 
old  writer  describes  him  the  Glory-man),  in  his  family  so 
that  the  heir  of  the  world  should  be  the  heir  of  his  throne ; 
and  we  have  also  seen  how  this  amazing  purpose  affected 
him.  In  the  passage  under  consideration  one  object  of  the 
inspired  prophet  was  to  describe  the  public  demeanor  of 
this  great  being,  in  his  subject  condition  and  servant-form, 
as  a  note  or  mark  by  which  he  might  be  known. 

Verse  19.  "  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall  any 
in  the  streets  hear  his  voice  " — as  a  voice  of  terror  (Heb.  xii. 
19 ;  Exod.  XX.  19  ;  Deut  v.  5-25)  during  his  merciful  visita- 
tion. And  then  again  the  gentleness  with  which  he  will 
carry  on  his  work. 

"  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  dimly 
burning  flax  shall  he  not  extinguish  "  till  the  time  for  the 
consummation  of  his  work  in  the  restitution  of  all  things 
shall  come.    (See  Isaiah  xlii.  13-15.)*    The  same  contrast 

*  The  fint  eight  yenee  of  the  42d  chapter  of  Isaiah  relate  to  the  first  ad- 
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between  Tneekness  and  majestjj  power  and  weakDe»,ii 
stated  by  the  Saviour,  in  the  context  of  a  passage  ulretdf 
remarked  upon  (Matt.  xi.  S7-30).  **  All  things  are  defr 
rered  unto  me  of  my  Fatherj  and  no  one  knoweth  the  Sao 

but  the  Father/^ "  Come  tmto  me  all  ye  that  labooTi 

for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  hearty  and  ye  shall  find  rest," 

Teree  20*  ^*  Till  be  send  forth  jndgment  tiiito  victory-^ 
See  a  nole  on  this  clanBe  in  Jour,^  Yob  YIL  563-569* 

Matt,  xii,  22"94,  '*  Then  they  bronglit  to  him  (a  deoiD^ 
niac)  one  possessed  with  a  disvil,  blind  and  dumb,  and  bi 
Iiealed  him,  insomach  that  the  blind  and  dumb  (man)  bctfc 
spake  and  saw.  And  all  the  people  were  amazed  {lllrrmf^ 
and  said,  Is  not  this  the  Son  [ratlier,  is  tliia  the  San]  df 
Dadd  (Messiah)  ?  Eat  when  the  Pharisee^s  saw  U — (tMi 
enrmbe  of  the  people) — ^they  said:  Thh  felhfw  {n^y  mmi^ 
doth  not  cast  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub^  the  priitoe«l 
devik" 

The  preceding  veries  from  the  t4tli  are  digres^i^e.  iA 
these  verses  the  evangelist  resumes  the  subject  of  our  L>rd^ 
miracles.  He  had  already  mentioned  several,  which  wert 
performed 5  as  we  have  seen,  for  particular  poqioses.     His 
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with  a  view  to  record  our  Lord's  reply  to  the  injurious 
thonghts  of  the  Pharisees.  On  th6  former  occasion  (just 
referred  to)  he  says  the  multitudes  (f^«t^t««wr)  marvelled  and 
confessed  that  the  like  had  never  been  seen  in  Israel ;  while 
the  Pharisees  affected  to  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  an 
nnderling  of  the  prince  of  devils,  and  that  he  derived  his 
wonderful  powers  from  him.  But  on  seeing  the  miracle  we 
are  now  considering,  the  conclusions  of  the  common  people 
asBQtned  a  more  definite  form ;  they  seemed  to  regard  it  as 
a  legitimate  proof  of  his  Messiahship.  The  Pharisees,  pro- 
voked by  this  turn  of  the  popular  mind,  and  apprehensive 
of  the  final  result,  contemptuously  ascribed  the  miracle  to 
the  power  of  Beelzebub. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  none  doubted  the  fact  of 
the  miracle.  So  manifestly  clear  was  it,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  any  deception  or  delusion,  that  the  most  virulent 
and  determined  opposers  of  the  Saviour  were  obliged  to 
admit  it  a%  afact^  and  avoid  its  effect  by  accounting  for  it 
in  a  manner  most  injurious  to  him.  Tlie  miracle,  therefore, 
fiilfilled  its  chief  design  (see  note  on  John  x.  41,  p.  91). 
Those  who  saw  it  were  the  proper  judges  of  the  fact.  They 
had  direct  and  the  highest  evidence  possible  of  the  reality 
and  truth  of  the  miracle,  and  tliQ  Jews  of  succeeding  gone- 
nttions  are  in  reason  bound  by  their  judgment  (see  note  on 
John  XX.  29).  The  only  argument,  therefore,  which  is 
fiurly  open  to  the  Jews  and  infidels  of  the  present  day  is, 
whether  the  Gospel  is  fabricated  and  false,  or  a  true  record 
or  history.  Tliis  is  a  question  to  be  resolved  by  historical 
«ridence,  like  all  othei-s  of  the  same  nature.  Admit  the 
Kcord  to  be  true,  and  the  whole  question  is  decided ;  for 
thoee  who  were  eye-witnesses  were  more  competent  judges 
of  the  reality  of  the  miracle  than  any  others  can  be. 

Verse  25.  "  But  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts  said  to 
them:  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  brought  to 
desolation ;  and  every  city  or  house  divided  against  itself 
^  not  stand." 

It  is  evident  from  this  verse,  that  the  Pharisees  did  not 
gi?e  audible  utterance  to  their  calumny,  in  the  hearing  of 
Jesus.  *A8  before  remarked,  his  demeanor  imposed  upon 
them,  on  most  occasions,  a  powerful  restraint  (see  note  on 
Matt  ix.  2-6).    It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  they 
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uttered  tliis  calnmny  amotig  the  people,  when  they  sup- 
posed they  would  not  be  heard  by  him* 

The  Saviour's  answer  was  founded  upon  eaithly  analo- 
gies, the  justness  and  force  of  which  were  obvious.  AsBum* 
ing  that  Satan,  the  prince  of  devils^  whom  thej  called 
Beelzebnb,  had  a  kingdom  in  this  world, — (a  truth  whidi 
on  other  occasions  he  expressly  affirmed,  John  xiv,  SO ;  xii. 
31.  See  Matt,  xxv,  41 ;  ColosSp  ii.  15  ;  Eph.  ii,  2)— which 
he  desired  to  preserve  and  maintam,  it  was  absurd  to  sup- 
pose he  would  make  war  upon  himself,  or  permit  ffialignant 
Bpirits,  subject  to  himj  to  make  war  on  each  other;  for  ihii 
would  weaken  or  destroy  the  dominion  he  had  acquired  m 
this  world,  by  the  fall  of  mau*  This  was  his  first  answer. 
and  it  was  a  complete  answer  to  the  whole  accusation,   FoTi 

Yerse  26-  '"  If  Satan  cast  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  agaio^ 
himself.     How  then  shall  his  kingdom  standi'* 

Bengel's  remark  is^  ''  Satan  or  the  devil  is  one,  I,  eajs 
our  Lord,  cast  out  Satan.  In  the  kingdom  of  darkness  there 
is  none  greater  than  Satan.  If  therefore  your  words  are 
true,  it  must  be  Satan  who  casts  out  Satan,  But  this  is  clea^ 
ly  absurd.     One  kingdom^  one  city,  one  honse  is  not  divided 
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by  Satan's  power,  the  confession  would  be  false,  or  it  would 
prove  that  Satan  himself  was  demented,  and  was  no  longer 
acting  as  a  reasonable  being.  If  they  confessed  they  acted 
in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  Jesus,  they  would  be  wit- 
nesses for  him.  Having  shown  to  the  Pharisees  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people  the  absurdity  of  ascribing  to  the  power 
of  Satan  his  miracles  of  power  (yoer  Satan,  he  gives  the  true 
explanation,  and  draws  the  only  conclusion  which  this 
miracle  warranted. 

Verse  28.  "  But  if  I,  by  the  Spirit  (by  the  finger,  Luke 
xi.  20)  of  God  cast  out  devils,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
come  upon*  you." 

This  conclosion  is  in  support  of  his  authority  as  a  preacher 
of  the  kingdom  (Matt  iv.  17 ;  ix.  35),  and  maintains  that  his 
miracles  of  power  over  Satan  were  of  themselves  suflScient 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  proclamation  of  it,  without 
taking  into  account  his  other  miraculous  works.  This  could 
not  be,  if  Satan  were  an  imaginary  being,  and  his  kingdom 
in  this  world  consequently  unreal.  Both  the  accusation 
of  the  Pharisees  and  the  response  of  the  Saviour  assumed 
that  there  is  such  a  being  as  Satan, — that  he  has  a  kingdom 
in  this  world  which  he  desires  and  endeavors  to  maintain 
with  all  his  intelligence  and  power ;  that  he  has  evil  spirits 
under  him,  to  execute  his  purposes,  who  act  in  liarmony 
with  his  policy  and  purposes,  and  that  he  conducts  his 
government  as  an  intelligent  ruler  of  a  kingdom  or  city  or 
household  would,  so  as  to  produce  harmony  of  action,  and 
avoid  a  division  of  his  forces  and  strength,  to  the  destruction 
or  detriment  of  his  grand  design. 

tiiiw  interpreted,  to  the  matter  in  hand,  if  such  were  the  alliu^ion.  We  have 
no  reason  to  beliere  that  any  person  daring  the  personal  ministry  of  our 
Lord  east  oat  derils  in  any  other  name,  or  by  any  other  power  than  his. 
Indeed  his  power  oyer  evil  spirits  and  the  onvarying  rigor  with  wliich  he 
exercised  it^  eompelling  them  to  flee  from  his  presence,  was  one  of  the  deci- 
sive marks  of  his  Messiohship  (note  on  Matt  viiu  2S-82,  p.  115).  From  the 
time  the  devil  departed  from  tlie  Saviour  {axp^  xdipov)  until  the  evening  of 
tlie  last  supper  and  the  giving  of  the  sop  to  Judas,  we  suppose  that  neither 
Satan,  nor  any  unclean  spirit  subject  to  him,  voluntarily  sought  the  presence 
of  Jesus.    See  note  on  John  xiii.  27  ;  Joum.  vol  VII.,  pp.  303,  805. 

*  'Ef^Mty  i^*  i^2(  not  merely  nyyiKt  has  drawn  nigh,  but  is  actually  come  to 
yon,  and  (nnt  ^wr  tan,  Luke  xviL  21)  is  actually  in  the  midst  of  you  as  a 
nation.  The  irordi  are  expressive  of  the  actual  (rapovaia)  presence  of  the 
kingdom,  irhieh  the  Lord*s  presence  proved.    (See  note  on  John  x.  41,  p.  90.) 
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Verse  29  :  ''  How  can  one  enter  into  the  bouso  of  a  strong 
man  and  spoil  (despoil  him  of)  his  goods,  unless  he  fiirt 
bind  the  strong  man  ?  Then,  indeed^  he  wUI  (may)  spoil 
(make  spoil  of)  his  house." 

Tfiis  verse  contains  another  diBtinct  answer  to  the  Phari- 
sees, founded  upon  the  effect  produced  by  ttic  miraeor 
lous  |x)\vera  of  the  Saviour,  Tbe  world  is  the  house  of 
Satan.  It  is  the  seat  of  bis  dorainion,  (Eeugel  in  loco,) 
He  is  never  called,  however,  the  km^  of  the  world,  gays 
Bengel,  because  he  is  a  usurper-  But  he  is  called  the  prince 
of  this  world,  from  the  greatnees  of  the  control  he  baa  in  it, 
restrained  though  it  be,  by  the  power  and  the  providence 
of  God,  Yet  by  reason  of  the  power  permitted  to  liim, 
Satan  is  called  by  the  Saviour,  a  strong  man,  or  (as  Luke 
xl  21  has  it)  a  strong  man  at^nied.  Into  this  house  of  SaUn 
he,  as  the  Son  of  Man  and  rightful  Lord  of  it^  bud  entered. 
Satan  and  his  hosts  cower  before  hira,  for  they  know  IiiuL 
His  very  word  proves  his  lordship  over  the  world,  for  it 
binds  Satan,  the  usurping  prince  of  it,  and  all  his  hosts  af 
unclean  and  malignant  spirits,  and  delivers  their  cap^vai 
(Lulce  xiii.  16).  The  strength  of  the  allegory  we  caoiiat 
realise,  nwjpfr  to  our  iTiadcfinatc  conccpttons  of  the  world 
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men  as  Son  of  Man,  and  entitled  to  their  allegiance  and 
love,  the  sins  of  men  against  him  in  that  character,  i.e.  as 
Son  of  Man,  might  be  forgiven,  becanse  they  were  within 
the  scope  and  purposes  of  his  advent  at  that  time.  He 
knew  from  the  beginning  that  he  would  be  contumelionsly 
rejected,  and  the  sacrifice  he  was  about  to  make  of  his  body 
was  ample  to  atone  for  all  the  sins  they  could  possibly  com- 
mit against  him  in  that  character.  Hence  he  prayed  to  the 
Father  from  his  cross  that  he  would  forgive  the  last  and 
most  atrocious  of  their  sins  against  him  as  the  Son  of  Man. 
But  the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwelt  in  him,  and  acted  through 
him  and  by  him,  came  not  for  such  a  purpose.  The  demon- 
strations of  his  presence  and  power,  through  theLord  Jesus, 
were  designed  to  authenticate  and  prove  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt,  his  divine  mission  as  Son  of  Man.  They  chal- 
lenged obedience  and  submission  to  him  as  God's  messen- 
ger, and  the  hearty  reception  and  belief  of  all  that  he 
taught.  To  ascribe  these  demonstrations  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
presence  and  power,  therefore,  to  the  power  and  presence 
of  Satan,  was  to  do  what  they  could  to  frustrate  the  divine 
purposes,  and  prevent  for  ever  the  world's  redemption.  It 
was  in  effect  calling  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  dwelt  in  Jesus,  an 
unclean  spirit  (Mark  iii.  30),  and  therefore  a  blasphemy 
against  God.  It  was  taking  part  with  Satan  in  God's  con- 
troversy with  him ;  it  was  complicity  in  Satan's  sin,  which, 
in  its  very  nature,  is  unpardonable. 

In  this  consideration  lies  the  force  of  the  verse  preceding 
these :  "  He  that  is  not  with  me" — on  my  side  in  this  con- 
troversy, "  is  against  me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me 
scattereth  abroad"  with  Satan,  and  shall  have  part  in  his 
irreversible  doom. 

Verse  33.  "  Either  make  the  tree  good,  and  his  (its)  fruit 
good;  or  else  make  the  tree  corrupt,  and  his  (its)  fruit  cor- 
rupt ;  for  the  tree  is  known  by  iU  fruit." 

A  sort  of  proverbial  expression.  By  the  tree,  he  means 
himself,  and  by  the  fruits  of  the  tree,  his  miraculous  works ; 
which  were  undeniably  good  and  beneficent  in  their  nature 
and  effects.  The  same,  as  we  conceive,  is  expressed  in  the 
following  paraphrase: 

Instead  of  calumniating  me  inconsistently  as  you  do, 
either  confess  that  I  am  a  good  man,  and  that  I  perform 
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tliese  miracles  of  mercy  by  the  power  and  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  or  if  yon  persist  m  eaying  that  I  am  a  wicked 
man  J  and  do  these  miracles  by  tlie  power  and  according  to 
the  will  of  Satan,  deny  tliat  the  works  I  do  are  bcoijficent 
and  goodj  and  sncli  as  became  the  power  and  tlie  goodness 
of  God  to  perform*  Nay,  more:  to  be  consisFtent,  yoo 
should  affirm  that  my  works  are  evi]j  and  snch  as  it  bea>m«« 
Satan^  the  fatlier  of  li^  and  the  author  of  misery,  to  accom* 
plish:  For  in  God's  kingdom  of  nature,  the  tree  In  known, 
and  1 II failibly  judged  of,  by  the  fruit  it  produces, 

Vei'se  38,  ''  Tiien  certain  of  tlic  Scribes  and  of  the  Pbari* 
sees  answered,  saying:  Master,  we  would  see  a  sign  from 
thee^' 

A  similar  passage  occurs  in  Matthew  ^vi.  1-4,  We  may 
take  them  together,  aa  the  proper  expositi<m  of  both  b  tlia 
same.  This  question  was  put  after  our  Lord  had  publidy 
performed  many  miracles,  the  reality  of  which  could  not  be 
denied.  But  they  were  such  miracles  as  he  enumerated  in 
his  answer  to  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xL  5).  He  bad  r^ 
stored  to  life  the  son  of  the  widow  at  Nain,  healed  many 
persons  of  their  diseases  and  infirmities,  and  east  oat  many 
devils,    Tliese  miracles  did  not  satisfy  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
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presence  of  you  all,  you  have  the  divinely  appointed  signs 
of  the  coming  kingdom.  Yet  not  content  with  these,  you 
demand  signs  of  another  nature,  and  such  signs  as  the 
Scriptures  do  not  authorize  you  to  expect;  which,  if  given, 
would  not  be  so  sure  grounds  of  belief  as  these  signs  which 
yon  already  have,"* 

Therefore  God  will  not  give  you  the  signs  you  demand, 
nor  other  than  such  as  you  now  have,  except  one,  which 
will  come  too  late  to  prevent  your  guilty  rejection  of  me 
and  the  kingdom  I  preach,  namely^  the  sign  of  Jonas  the 
prophet,  whose  history  typically  sets  forth  my  burial  and 
my  resurrection. 

This  answer  proceeds  upon  the  itssumption,  that  the  Jew- 
ish people  were  the  subjects  of  law,  and  boand  by  its 
requirements, — that  in  dealing  with  them,  God  had  given 
them  BuflScient  evidence  of  his  will,  and  the  very  evidence 
which  he  had  told  them  beforehand,  he  would  give  them, 
and  that  he  would  hold  them  responsible  and  guilty  if  they 
rejected  it.  Tlie  Saviour  exhibited  to  his  disciples  iu 
private,  it  is  true,  evidence  of  his  Divine  character  which 
he  withheld  from  the  nation  at  large  (see  note  on  Matt. 
viii.  23-27,  pp.  108-110).  But  this  evidence,  so  to  speak, 
was  outside  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  and  therefore  not 
the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  the  nation  at  large  was  to 
be  tried.  Had  he  been  transfigured  in  the  temple  be- 
fore the  multitudes,  or  cast  himself  unharmed  from  its 
pinnacle  :  or  had  he  walked  upon  the  waters  in  a  tempest, 


*  A  popular  commentator  remarks,  on  Matt  ?iiL  88 :  "Tliat  the  purpose 
of  the  Saviour's  miracles  was  to  confirm  his  Divine  niistsion."  Upon  this  we 
hare  ootliing  to  say ;  but  be  goes  on  to  remark,  **  that  it  might  as  well  have 
been  done  by  splitting  rocks  or  removing  mountains,  or  causing  water  to 
run  op  steep  bills,  as  by  any  other  display  of  Divine  power."  Upon  this 
remark,  we  observe  that  if  the  Scriptures  had  predicted  that  Messiah  should 
perform  such  works  as  these,  then  they  would  have  been  the  appropriate 
marks  or  signs  of  his  character.  But  such  manifestations  of  power  would 
not  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures  as  we  have  them,  and  there- 
fore if  the  Saviour  had  made  them,  they  would  not  have  proven  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  did  sny  should  come.  (See  note 
of  Matl  XL  8-5.)  The  force  of  the  evidence  which  our  Lord's  miracles  fur- 
nished consisted  in  this,  that  while  it  fully  and  accurately  corresponded  with 
the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  his  works  were  such  as  no  other  man  ever  did, 
and  therefore  left  no  room  for  a  reasonable  doubt^  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
whoM  miauon  was  foretold  (John  y.  8>;  zy.  24). 
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or  hushed  the  whiilwinda  by  liis  word  in  tlie  pvesenee  of 
the  Pharisees,  the  rulers  and  the  people,  no  doubt  the 
minds  of  his  fiercest  enemies  and  revilei's  woiiUI  hai^e  Wen 
overpowered  and  awed  into  submission  ;  bnt  their  hc^aru 
would  have  remained  selflsh  and  corrupt,  and  thcinis^lve^  m 
tintit  Biibjecti  of  the  kingdom  m  before  (see  notea  on  X-uke 
xxiii.  35;  Matt,  xxvii.  3S>-43;  Mark  xr.  29-32). 

Matt.  xii.  43— 15.  '*  AYhen  the  unclean  spirit  ts  gc^ne  OUl 
of  a  man,  he  walketh  through  dry  places  seeking  rest  and 
iindeth  none*  TJien  he  saith  I  will  return  to  my  hoii«e, 
whence  I  came  out.  And  when  he  is  coma  he  findf^ili  ft 
empty,  swept,  and  ganii^jhed.  Then  ho  goeth  and  taketh 
Willi  himself  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  him^lf, 
and  tliey  enter  in  and  dwell  there,  and  the  last  state  of  that 
man  is  worse  than  the  first.  Even  m  shall  it  h&  aim  ui^ 
this  wicked  generation,^^ 

A  prophetical  allegory,  especially  applicable  to  the  Jewg^ 
whicli  shadows  forth  their  future  character  ami  moral  am- 
di  ion,  as  the  last  clanse  shows.  During  our  Lord's  personal 
Biiuistry  among  that  people  a  new  order  of  things  existed. 
Tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  had  come  nigh.    Tlie  Son  of  Maiii 
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represented  in  the  allegory,  of  his  walking  through  dry 
places  in  search  of  rest,  but  not  finding  it. 

At  the  close  of  our  Lord's  ministry  this  condition  was 
changed.  The  kingdom  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  ascended  up  where  he  was  before.  The  hour  (or  sea- 
son) of  the  power  of  darkness  returned.  Satan,  the  prince 
of  darkness,  resumed  his  possessions,  and  reinstated  himself 
in  his  former  sway,  with  intenser  energies  than  ever  before. 
He  found  his  house  prepared  to  receive  him.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  this  allegorical  prophecy  may  be  read  (in  its  begin- 
ning) in  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  and  (in  its  sequel)  in 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  war  by  Josephus.  According  to 
his  description  of  the  enormities  of  sin  and  cruelty  practised 
by  the  leaders  of  the  factions  ahd  their  adherents,  the 
nation,  during  the  remaining  short  period  of  its  existence, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  impersonation  of  Satan, — a  demo- 
niac of  gigantic  proportions  and  energies,  saved  from  self- 
destruction  only  by  the  destroying  sword  of  Rome.* 

Tlie  allegory  thus  interpreted,  is  in  part  parallel  with  the 
Saviour's  explicit  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
as  recorded  in  Matt,  xxiv.,  Mark  xiii.,  and  Luke  xxi.,  but 
with  this  difference  that  the  prophecy  foretells  the  outward 
facts  which  were  to  be  developed  in  Providence  and  re- 
corded in  history,  whereas  the  stress  of  the  allegory  lies 
upon  the  Satanic  influence  working  underneath  the  surface 
of  things — in  fact,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  which 
resulted  in  its  destruction.  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  the  mercy  of  God  restrained  their  madness,  and 
postponed  their  calamity  until  the  gospel  luid  been  univer- 

*  Josephus  (Pred  4)  says,  '*  It  ap]>ear8  to  me  that  tho  nii:>fortiiiie3  of  aU 
men,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  if  they  be  compared  to  tliose  of  the 
Jevs,  are  not  so  considerable  as  they  were ;  while  the  author?  of  tliem  xrerf 
not  foreiffnert  neither  {kui  rivrutv  ainof  nvicU  d.\Xo^-No<).  This  ag:-oo;*  with  the 
Sarioar's  prediction.  Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  Murk  xiii.  lU;  Luke  xxi.  1'^,  24.  In 
Book  V^  chap.  xiii.  §  6,  he  says:  "And  here  I  cannot  but  speak  my  mind, 
and  what  the  concern  I  am  under  dictates  to  me,  and  it  is  tliis :  I  suppose 
that  bad  the  Romans  made  any  longer  delay  in  coming  against  these  villains 
{'iXtT^0i^»9i)  that  the  city  would  either  liave  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
groand  opening  upon  them,  or  been  ovei  flowed  by  water,  or  else  been 
dcitrojed  by  toch  thunder  as  the  country  of  Sodom  perished  by ;  for  it  had 
brought  forth  a  generation  of  men  much  more  atheistical  than  were  those 
that  sniFerad  inch  punishments ;  for  by  their  madness  it  was,  that  all  the  peo- 
ple eame  to  be  destroyed.''  (See  Matt  xi.  20-24.) 
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sally  preached  to  the  nation,  under  the  administration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (see  note  on  Acts  iii.  19-21), 

Matt.  xii.  46-50.  "  While  he  yet  talked  to  the  people,  be- 
hold his  mother  and  his  brethren  stood  without,  desiring  to 
speak  with  him.  Then  one  said  unto  him,  Behold,  thy 
mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  spedc 
with  thee/  But  he  answered  and  said  unto  him  that  told 
him,  Who  is  my  mother?  and  who  are  my  brethren  ?  And 
he  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward  his  disci]>les,  and  said, 
Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren  I  For  whosoever  shall 
do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  iu  heaven,  the  same  is  my 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 

The  force  of  this  remark  of  the  Saviour  lies  in  the  con- 
trast tacitly  drawn  by  him,  between  mankind  as  fallen  and 
man  as  redeemed ;  between  the  Adam  of  Eden  and  himself 
as  the  second  Adam,  and  their  respective  races.  Augustine 
strikingly  represents  the  whole  human  race  as  (in  a  certain 
sense)  only  two  men — the  first  and  the  second  Adam,  the 
race  of  each  being  summed  up  and  represented  in  their 
respective  Head.*  In  the  passage  under  consideration,  our 
Lord  spoke  as  the  Adam  or  Head  of  his  redeemed  race, 
which  he  was  to  gather  out  of  the  race  of  the  fallen  Adam, 
and  transfer  to,  and  as  it  were,  to  ingraft  into  himself  as  a 
new  stock,  so  that  they  should  become  a  new  and  distinct 
family  or  kindred  of  human  nature — a  new  world  of  man- 
kind. In  that  new  world,  the  distinctions  of  mother,  sister, 
and  brother,  the  Saviour  taught,  would  all  be  absorbed  in  a 
higher,  holier,  closer,  more  endearing,  and  more  enduring 
relation, — that  of  perfect  union  between  all  his  redeemed 
to  each  otiier  and  to  him,  and  through  him  to  the  Father, 
l>y  one  and  the  same  tie — the  Holy  Spirit.  (See  note  on 
John  xvii. ;  Journ.  vol.  viii,  95-100.) 

Anticipating  the  consummation  of  the  glorious  work  (upon 
wliich  he  had  entered),  he  points  to  his  disciples,  as  the  re- 
]>resentatives  of  the  whole  family  of  his  redeemed,  and 

*  "  Primus  homo,  Adam  sio  olim  defanctus  <«t,  ut  tamaa  pott  illam  letm 
diis  bomo  sit  Christus ;  cum  tot  hominum  miUia  inter  ilium  et  hone  orta  iiaik 
Kt  i<lco  manifestum  est,  pertinere  ad  ilium,  omnem  qui  ex  ilU  siicceasioii«  pn^ 
])agatu8  nascitur ;  sicut  ad  istum  pertiuet  omnis  qui  gratiae  Urgitatt  ia  fli^' 
iiiiscitur.    Unde  fit  nt  totum  genus  bumaDum  quodam  modo  tiot  bo 
primus  et  secundus." 
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8ajs :  ^^  Behold  my  true  and  lasting  kindred.  These  and 
such  as  these,  who  do  the  will  of  my  Father,  are  in  the 
divine  scheme  and  pnrpose  more  closely  allied  to  me 
than  any  can  possibly  be  by  ties  of  blood  and  earthly  kin- 
dred, which  are  frail  and  soon  broken,  and  when  once 
broken  can  never  be  renewed  in  their  blessed  inflnences,  ex- 
cept through  the  covenant  of  redemption."  We  should 
mistake  the  meaning  greatly  were  we  to  suppose  the  Sa- 
viour intended  to  speak  lightly  of  his  kinsfolk,  or  disparag- 
ingly of  them,  except  as  being,  like  all  others,  even  his  dis- 
ciples, to  whom  he  pointed,  of  the  race  of  the  fallen  Adam, 
and  needing  alike  to  be  redeemed  by  his  death  and  glorified 
by  his  Spirit,  by  being  created  anew  in  his  image  as  the 
second  Adam.  Then  all  will  stand  in  equal  nearness  to 
him,  whether  mother,  brother,  sister,  or  unallied  by  kindred 
or  any  earthly  affinity,  otherwise  than  through  the  common 
Father  of  the  race,  whose  nature  he  took.  (See  note  on 
John  xix.  25,  26;  also  note  on  Eph.  iii.  15,  Journ.,  vol.  vii., 
pp.  882,  383.) 

Matthew  xiii.  The  parables  or  similitudes  of  the  kingdom 
contained  in  this  chapter,  belong  in  part  to  the  category  of 
public  and  in  part  to  the  category  of  private  instruction. 
(See  note  on  Matt.  iv.  17.)  To  the  former  we  assign  the 
parables  of  the  sower,  of  the  tares,  of  the  mustard  seed,  of 
the  leaven  (vs.  34).  To  the  latter  category  we  assign  the 
parables  of  the  hid  treasure,  of  the  merchant  seeking 
goodly  pearls,  and  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea.  The  expla- 
nation of  the  parables  of  the  sower  (vs.  18-23),  and  of  the 
tares  of  the  field  (vs.  87-43),  we  also  assign  to  the  category 
of  private  instruction. 

Our  Lord's ^wJZtc  similitudes  of  the  kingdom  are  exposi- 
tory of  his  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  (iv.  17,  ix.  35,  x.  7), 
and  therefore  belong  to  his  functions,  as  preacher  of  the 
kingdom.  Most  of  them  very  clearly  intimate,  that  there 
wonld  bo  some  delay  in  its  outward  manifestation  and  esta- 
blishment. Thus,  by  the  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field,  the 
people  were  taught  that  the  kingdom  would  not  appear 
until  the  time  represented  by  the  harvest  should  come, 
which  implies  that  the  time  required  for  the  culture  and 
growth  of  the  seed  sown  must  precede  it.  In  the  parable 
of  the  nobleman  (Luke  xix.  15),  the  interval  between  his 
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first  and  scconri  advent,  and  the  eBtablUlrment  of  his  king- 
dotn,  was  shadowed  forth  bj  the  nobleman's  ilepArture, 
fiencc,  and  retum.    In  the  parable  of  the  mtJstnrd  s^ed^  it  k 
the  tree  which  represented  t\w  klngdanij  but  tlie  tree  wafi 
the  dow  product  of  the  seed,  then  iiboiit  to  be  plftnt^d. 
The  hidden  leaven  which  reqiured  time  to  produce  it»  effect^ 
was  anotlrer  allegorj^  of  the  same  import,     Tiiu*,  bj  theae 
parables  the  people  were  taught,  that  although  the  kinj* 
doni  was  then  nigh — at  hand^  indeed,  m  the  very  n:iid«t  of 
them  (Lake  xvii,  21),  as  a  nation,  yet  lor  some  CRii^  irhidi 
he  did  not  publicly  explain^  it  would  not  immodiateiT  ap- 
pear-    It  was  this  seeming  incongruity,  probably ,  that  gate 
occasion  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Pharisees  (Luke  xvii*  SO), 
*'  W/i^n  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come*''    Tlie  Lord,  at 
well  aa  John  the  Baptist,  Imd  preached  to  them  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand;  but  it  did  not  outwattlly 
appear     His  parables  eigniticantly  intimated  that  it  wotild 
not  immediately  appear.    How,  then,  could  it  be  at  hand  I 
Wlien  will  it  appear?    Tliis  was  their  question-     But  ibt 
question  touched  upon  a  mystery,  about  wliich  tiiey  bad  no 
right  to  inquire.     The  kingdom  had  come  to  the  natiDn,  and 
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that  too  as  snbjects  of  the  law  (Exod.  xix.  5).  That  was  the 
sum  of  it  His  public  instructions,  therefore,  were  founded 
on  the  then  jpr««^^  truth  and  the  obligations  which  the  law 
under  which  they  lived  imposed  on  the  nation  in  consequence 
thereof.  His  private  instructions  to  his  disciples  on  the 
other  hand  were  chiefly  bottomed  on  foreseen  events,  and 
consequently  looked  forward  to  the  dispensation  of  grace, 
about  to  be  established,  through  their  instrumentality  at 
least,  in  part.  This  was  a  mystery  of  the  kingdom,  which 
it  was  given  to  them  to  know  (vs.  11),  and  which  he  explained 
to  them  from  time  to  time  as  far  as  they  were  able 
to  bear  (comprehend)  it.  (See  Matt.  xvi.  21-23;  John 
xvi.  12.) 

It  is  very  observable,  however,  that  the  disciples,  with  the 
knowledge  they  then  had,  were  incapable  of  fully  under- 
standing the  mysteries  involved  or  shadowed  forth  in  these 
parables.  They  did  not  at  that  time  know,  that  their  Mas- 
ter would  be  rejected  and  put  to  death,  nor  the  purpose  of 
God  to  cast  off  their  nation  for  a  time,  and  establish  an 
economy  of  grace  for  all  nations.  Hence  these  events  are 
not  so  much  as  alluded  to  in  the  explanation  of  the  para- 
bles of  the  sower  and  of  the  tares,  although  these  parables 
are  applicable  to  all  time,  until  the  Lord's  second  coming, 
at  the  end  of  this  world.  Yet  the  explanations  given  were 
snflScient,  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  their 
future  instruction  (John  xvi.  13),  and  form  an  important 
part  of  those  evangelical  truths  out  of  which  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  are  derived. 

A  question  has  been  made  by  some  theologians,  whether 
the  epistles  contain  any  doctrines  not  taught  in  the  gospels. 
If  the  foregoing  observations  are  M'ell  founded,  we  may 
answer,  that  undoubtedly  they  do  contain  doctrines  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  our  Lord's  public  instruction  of  the 
people.*  But  if  his  private  instructions  to  his  disciples  and 
others,  who  sought  him  with  a  teachable  spirit,  be  carefully 
considered,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  the  germ  of  all 

*  Perhaps  we  should  distinguish  also  between  t)ie  public  instructions  of  our 
Lord  be/ore  and  after  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.  John^s  death  was  an 
epoch  iu  the  nation's  trial,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  and 
we  may  obterre  a  marked  difference  in  our  Lord's  public  discourses  after 
thftt  «T«Dt.    (See  the  6th  and  subsequent  chapters  of  John's  gospel.) 
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the  great  doctrines  of  the  epistles.  Yet  in  the  germ  only ; 
for  our  Lord  in  his  very  last  discourse  with  them,  before  he 
suffered,  designedly  forbore  to  enlarge  upon  and  develope 
the  doctrines  he  touched  upon,  alleging  expressly  as  the  rea- 
son their  inability  to  bear  them  (John  xv.  26,  xvi.  12,  13; 
Acts  i.  8;  Luke  xxiv.  49).  Many  things  which  he  thus  in- 
timated during  his  intercourse  with  them  could  not  bo  un- 
derstood, except  in  the  light  of  coming  events,  and  for  that 
reason,  we  suppose,  he  left  dieir  development  to  the  Holy 
Spirit 

AVe  add  a  few  observations  upon  particular  portions  of 
this  chapter  (vs.  3-8  and  19-23).  The  great  instrumentality 
by  which  the  kingdom  is  to  be  introduced,  is  preaching 
''  the  word  of  the  kingdom"  (vs.  19),  and  the  design  of  the 
parable  of  the  sower  is,  to  set  forth  the  effect  of  preaching, 
during  all  time,  until  the  kingdom  shall  come  Mfith  power. 
Observation  and  experience  show,  that  the  parable  is  not  to  i 
be  limited  to  our  Lord's  personal  ministry.  It  has,  there- 
fore, an  evangelical  sense  and  application,  and  for  that  rea- 
son  chiefly  it  was  privately  explained  to  the  disciples  as  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom.  It  sets  forth  the  chief  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  this  instrumentality,  and  accounts 
for  its  limited  success:  Tliey  are,  the  ever  vigilant  and  active 
opposition  of  Satan,  tribulations  and  persecutions,  worldly 
cares,  and  the  delusive  love  of  riches  (vs.  19-22).  The  para- 
ble gives  no  intimation  that  the  institution  of  preaching  will 
ultimately  overcome  and  survive  them,  or  have  unobstructed 
])rogress  and  success.  But  elsewhere  we  are  taught,  that 
preaching  itself  shall  cease,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  everywhere  prevail  (Jerera.  xxxi.  34;  Heb.  viii.  11. 
See  Mai.  i.  11,  and  contrast  Matt  xiii.  19  with  Rev.  xx.  1-3). 

Verses  24-30. — Th^  parable  of  the  tares  of  the  field. 

This  parable  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  stiite 
of  the  world  during  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  advent  of  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  the  parable  just  noticed.  The  principal  character  in 
both  is  the  same, — a  sower  of  seed ; — but  the  lessons  incul- 
cated are  different  in  several  respects.  The  parable  of  the 
sower  sets  forth  the  scantiness  of  the  crop,  judged  of  by 
the  seed  sown,  and  accounts  for  it  by  various  causcB.  Tliis 
parable  shows,  that  the  crop  actually  produced  is  encum- 
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bered  by  the  admixture  of  a  worthlees  growth,  and  explains 
how  it  happened.  It  is  a  material  circumstance  in  this 
parable,  that  tlie  mischief  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  done  in 
such  a  way,  that  it  must  be  endured,  until  its  power  to 
harm  is  spent — that  is,  during  tlie  whole  period  of  the 
;ijowtli,  and  ripening  until  the  harvest  Tlie  circumstances, 
it  is  obvious,  are  all  taken  from  common  life,  and  the  whole 
action  represented  is  such  as  may  have  frequently  occurred 
in  human  affairs,  which  if  we  suppose,  we  have  the  case  of 
a  malevolent  wrong  clandestinely  done  for  which  the  injured 
party  might  justly  demand  exemplary  redress. 

Verses  37-43.  It  is  only  in  the  Saviour's  explanation  of 
the  parable  we  perceive  the  sublime  conception  it  envelopes. 

llie  field  is  the  world ; — the  owner  of  it,  is  the  Son  of 
Man.  His  title  to  it  is  by  Divine  constitution  and  cove- 
nant ;  and  coeval  with  its  creation.  This  august  Bciog  is  the 
sower.  He  plants  in  it  the  family  of  man — the  future  sub- 
jects of  his  kingdom.  Just  then,  Satan  is  permitted  to  enter 
and  usurp  his  rights.  The  usurpation  is  not  in) mediately 
avenged.  At  the  time  represented  in  the  parable  as  the 
seed  time,  he  sends  forth  his  servants,  and  at  the  same  time 
Satan,  with  emulous  and  persevering,  but  malicious  industry, 
plants  and  nurtures  his  own  seed.  But  at  length  the  season 
of  harvest  arrives.  It  is  the  end  of  the  {aiSfi)  world.  The 
Son  of  Man  appears;  assumes  his  right,  expels  the  advei*sary, 
destroys  his  works,  and  contrary  to  expectation,  exhibits  the 
products  of  his  own  care,  in  beauty  and  glory,  enhanced  by 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  its  culture  and  growth,  (vs.  43.) 

Will  the  Lord  of  the  field,  when  this  is  done,  destroy  it, 
or  abandon  it  to  eternal  waste  ?  Will  he  be  content  with  a 
single  harvest,  the  product  of  one  short  summer  ?  The  para- 
ble does  not  so  teach.  Eather  (may  we  not  infer),  having 
thrust  out  his  adversary,  he  will  thenceforth  put  it  to  the  uses 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed, — so  that  seed  time  and 
harvest,  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  parable,  shall  never 
fail.  (Gen.  viii.  22.)  Certainly  the  parable  does  not  compel 
us  to  believe,  that  the  Lord  will  annihilate  the  earth  at  his 
second  coming.  As  little  does  it  encourage  the  expectation 
of  a  millennium  of  universal  holiness  and  purity  on  earth, 
before  that  time. 

The  contrast  between  the  humble  imagery  of  the  parable. 
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and  the  magnificent  ideas  ami  events  it  represents,  may  b* 
designed  to  suggest  t!ie  idea  of  cLanges,  not  less  nirtgrnfi- 
cent,  m  tlio  earth  itBelf.  Dr,  Godwin  (a  member  of  tk 
TVc'^tminster  Aasernbly  of  Divines),  on  Eph<  L  ^1,  sajij  "^M 
Adam  liad  a  world  made  fur  him,  so  shall  Jesa^  Chri&t,  tJse 
second  Adam,  ha?e  a  world  made  for  liim.  This  world  wii 
not  good  enongh  for  hi  in.  He  hath  a  better  appoiijted  tliaa 
that  which  the  lij*3t  Adam  had— a  new  heaveti  and  a  now 
earth,  according  to  Isaiah  Ixv.  17-25^  and  Ixvl  3!^, 

The  central  idea  of  the  parable  in  the  rightful  domiaioo 
of  the  Son  of  Man  over  the  eartli,  accordinjj  to  the*  eigliih 
Ps^alrn,  atid  his  right  to  use  it  as  he  pleasi^s,  and  to  have  all 
it  yields.  Even  the  worksi  of  Satan  are  his,  to  do  with  ttieai 
and  to  destroy  them  wdien  and  in  whatever  mamier  it  mtf 
plea^o  him.  (Va.  20,  30,  ^0,  41,  42*) 

Verses  44,  45<  The  ])arable9  of  f/te  hid  trcamirc  and  m/^ 
thant  seekin/^  gooiUy  pearh  belong  to  the  eategorj*  of  prival* 
insf ruction,  (See  note  on  ILitt  iv,  17.)  Tltej  wiiT^  privately 
delivered  to  the  disciples,  and  are  so  ]>lain  that  they  required 
no  explanation  (vs.  51).  They  are  called  similitndes  of  tlift 
kingdom,  not  becau.^e  they  eet  forth  ai»y  quality  of  the 
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fit  to  permit,  until  the  end  of  the  dispensation  («<<«?•<)  in 
which  they  were  to  be  the  first  laborei-s.  Satan  (the  adver- 
sary in  the  parable  of  the  tares)  was  too  vigilant,  too  subtle, 
and  too  strong  for  them.  He  would  mingle  his  seed  with 
the  good,  and  in  process  of  time,  if  not  immediately,  make 
even  consecrated  hands  unconsciously  scatter  it :  or  (adopt- 
ing the  imagery  of  the  parable  we  are  considering)  bring 
vile  and  worthless  fishes  within  the  sweep  of  their  nets,  and 
burden  their  arms  with  that  which  must  be  cast  away 
when  they  reach  tlie  shore  and  their  labor  is  done.  The 
separation  will  then  be  made  by  a  power  and  a  wisdom  far 
greater  than  their  own  (see  note  on  Acts  ii.  47). 

Verse  52.  "Therefore  every  scribe  instructed  unto  the 
kingdom  is  like  a  householder  who  briugeth  out  of  his  trea- 
sury things  new  and  old." 

This  is  a  corollary,  not  from  the  instruction  of  any  of  the 
preceding  parables,  but  from  what  he  had  said  (vs.  11-17) 
relative  to  their  privileges,  as  his  disciples ;  and  the  benefits 
they  should  receive  therefrom.  The  verse  itself  is  another 
similitude,  not  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  of  the  teachers 
the  Lord  designed  to  raise  up  and  instruct  in  its  mysteries. 
Such  were  not  the  Scribes,  who  taught  the  people  the  law. 
They  shut  up  the  kingdom  (Matt,  xxiii.  13).  They  were  blind 
guides,  hypocritical  and  corrupt  (Matt,  xxiii.  13-33),  nor 
were  the  disciples  such  at  that  time.  They  had  scarcely 
received  the  fiNt  lesson  in  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
(see  Matt.  xvi.  22 ;  Luke  xviii.  34 ;  Mark  ix.  10 ;  John  xx.  9). 
Tliey  understood  these  parables  only  in  their  most  supei-ficial 
sense.  Hence  the  form  of  this  instruction  was  by  way  of 
parable.  It  was  not  applicable  to  them,  as  they  then  were ; 
but  as  they  should  thereafter  be,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
should  unfold  to  them  the  deep  and  far-reaching  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom,  which  had  been  kept  secret  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  (Rom.  xvi.  25).  Then  indeed  would  they 
be  like  a  householder,  having  laid  up  in  his  treasury  the 
acquisitions  of  many  years,  sufficient  to  meet  the  constantly 
occurring  and  recurring  and  ever  varying  wants  of  his 
numerous  household : — ^Tlien  would  they  have  a  treasury  of 
Divine  knowledge  of  the  works  and  w^ays  of  God  from  the 
beginning,  from  which  they  could  bring  forth  whatever 
might  be  needful  or  useful  for  the  instruction,  comfort,  and 
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edification  of  those  they  should  be  sent  forth  to  govern  and 
teach.  It  is  not  improbable,  the  Saviour  intended  to  repre- 
sent Iiimself  by  tiie  householder  (Col.  ii.  3),  as  in  him  were 
laid  up  at  that  time  all  the  treasures  of  Divine  wisdom  and 
knowledge  out  of  which  they  (who  were  of  his  household) 
were  to  be  supplied  (John  xvi.  14).  If  so,  there  was  a 
mystery,  even  in  this  allusion,  to  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whom  he  afterwards  promised,  in  plain  language,  to  send 
upon  them,  inasmuch  as  his  bringing  forth  of  things  new 
and  old  from  his  trejisure  of  Divine  wisdom  and  knowledge 
for  their  use,  was  to  be  done  through  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Verse  68.  "  And  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  be- 
cause of  their  unbelief."  Mark  (vi.  5)  adds;  "save  that  he 
laid  his  hands  on  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed  them." 

The  miracles  which  he  performed  (according  to  Mark) 
were  performed,  as  we  suppose,  without  solicitation,  in  proof 
of  his  proclamation  of  the  kingdom.  Tliey  were,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  official  acts  attesting  his  authority  as  preacher 
of  the  kingdom.  The  miracles  which  he  did  not  (or,  as  Mark 
expresses  it,  could  not)  perform,  were  miracles  of  faith  or 
miracles  to  be  wrought  through  faith  as  a  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  his  Divine  energ'cs  and  powers;  according 
to  the  distinction  before  taken  (see  note  on  Matt.  viii.  2,  8). 
In  no  other  way  can  we  explain  the  language  of  Mark  con- 
sistently with  the  infinite  plenitude  of  the  Saviour's  power. 
The  defect  was  not  in  him,  but  in  the  people  of  his  own 
country  (vs.  54).  Philo. 


Art.  rV. — ^The  Sufferings  and   Death  of  Believebs.— » 
Their  Disembodied  Life,  and  their  Resurrection. 

The  great  and  signal  trials  with  which  the  children  of 
God  are  often  overwhelmed,  the  fearful  forms  of  eiiffering 
to  which  they  not  unfrequently  are  subjected  on  tbiailr 
descent  to  the  gates  of  death,  and  the  veil  that  hides  in  • 
great  measure  the  scenes  on  which  they  then  enter,  m% 
the  providence  of  God  over  them,  to  some  minds,  with 
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wr  of  Beyerity,  and  to  others  shroud  it  in  mystery  and 
gloom.  Why  does  he  subject  them  to  such  a  tempest  of 
catainities  !  Why  does  he  rend  their  hearts  with  such  bit- 
ter and  agonizing  griefs  and  sorrows !  Why  does  he  strike 
his  most  cherished  gifts  from  their  hands,  extinguish 
their  brightest  hopes  of  happiness  here,  and  oversliadow 
Iheir  lives  often  with  dreariness  and  darkness  ?  AVhy  are 
those  of  their  families  or  the  circles  to  which  tliey  belong, 
who  are  adorned  with  the  most  eminent  gifts,  most  distin- 
guished for  piety  and  usefulness,  and  whose  continuance  in 
life  seems  the  most  needful  to  others,  not  seldom  the  first  to 
besommoned  away,  and  the  scene  they  had  brightened  by 
their  presence  clouded  with  sadness,  and  the  cheerfulness 
and  joy  with  which  they  had  filled  many  hearts,  changed 
into  bitterness  and  grief  t  Why  is  death  made  so  dire  and 
ghastly  a  blight?  Why  are  they  left  through  such  ages  to 
the  dishonor  and  ruin  of  the  tomb  ?  What  is  the  nature  of 
their  disembodied  life  ?  Are  they  shorn  in  a  measure  of 
their  powers,  and  consigned  to  inactivity  and  silence,  and 
does  their  happiness  consist  in  expectation  and  hope,  rather 
than  the  direct  and  full  enjoyment  of  God  ?  These  ques- 
tions sometimes  present  themselves,  in  seasons  of  severe 
■ffliction,  in  forms  that  strike  the  heart  with  great  power, 
«nd  overwhelm  with  perplexity  and  sadness. 

They  are  all,  however,  answered  in  the  word  of  God,  and 
iDost  of  them  in  the  experience  of  his  children,  and  shown 
to  be  appointed  in  righteousness  and  goodness,  and  to  fill 
hnportant  offices  in  their  discipline  and  preparation  for 
heaven. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  children  of  God  are,  like  all 
<>ther8,  overwhelmed  with  calamities  and  sorrows ;  and  that 
they  often  seem  to  be  assigned  a  larger  and  more  bitter  share 
rfthem,  while  their  sense  of  his  dominion  over  them,  and 
the  relation  of  their  sorrows  to  their  sins,  gives  their  trials  a 
peculiar  poignancy.  Yet  their  sufferings  and  sorrows, 
though  consequences  of  sin,  and  expressions,  in  a  measure, 
^ God's  displeasure,  are  not  avenging  inflictions,  nor  tokens 
thatGod  has  deserted  them,  but  are  designed  to  instruct,  cor- 
^t,  and  purify  them,  and  bring  them  to  a  more  direct  sub- 
jection to  him,  a  higher  faith,  and  a  more  fervent  love,  and 
^  are,  in  that  relation,  tokens  of  his  favor.  "  For  whom  the 
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Lord  lovetli  he  chastenetb,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth,"  and  because,  though  *'  no  chastening  for  the 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous  but  grievous,  nevertheless  af- 
terward it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousnes« 
unto  them  who  are  exercised  thereby."  It  is  a  leading 
characteristic,  therefore,  of  his  providence  over  his  people ; 
and  has  an  important  instrumentality  in  their  discipline  for 
heaven ;  and  its  influence  was  in  the  first  age  felt  to  be  sc 
essential,  that  the  apostle  counselled  believers  to  welcome 
and  rejoice  in  tribulation.  "  Count  it  all  joy  when  ye  fall 
into  diverse  trials,  knowing  that  the  trying  of  your  faitl 
worketh  patience."  "  We  glory  in  tribulation,  knowing 
that  tribulation  worketh  patience,"  that  is,  a  calm  submission 
to  suffering  and  sorrow — "  and  patience  experience,  and 
experience  hope,  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed,  because 
the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Hoi} 
Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us."  And  this  is  found  in  the 
experience  of  believers  to  be  the  office  and  effect  of  afflie 
tions.  Ask  them,  and  they  will  answer  universally,  doI 
only  that  their  trials  have  been  sanctified  to  them  and  been 
the  means  of  quickening  their  piety,  but  that  their  seasoni 
of  misfortune,  suffering,  and  sorrow  have  been  the  seasons  oi 
their  most  rapid  progress,  the  highest  forms  of  tlieir  peni- 
tence, submission,  faith,  and  love ;  their  fullest  extrication 
from  the  thrall  of  the  world,  and  their  nearest  approaches 
to  God.  Their  afflictions  are  often  indeed  of  the  most  seven 
and  heartrending  character."  Death  bears  away  thoas 
who  are  most  loved,  and  most  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
life.  Property,  which  is  needed  for  subsistence  and  the 
education  of  children,  is  suddenly  swept  away,  and  inde- 
pendence and  ease  exchanged  for  poverty,  toil,  and  want 
The  wisest  and  most  cherished  schemes  of  life  are  thwarted 
and  turned  into  disaster  and  discredit.  Enemies  arise  and 
endeavor  to  overwhelm  with  misrepresentation  and  oft- 
lumny.  They  are  smitten  with  the  most  depressing  shapes 
of  misfortune.  They  are  called  to  meet  the  most  distree^ 
forms  of  humiliation.  They  are  made  to  feel  the  shaipept 
pangs  that  can  wrench  the  heart.  And  their  trials  htM 
usually  a  special  adaptation  to  their  necessities  of  correctieOi 
They  spring  directly  out  of  their  sins,  or  are  closely  eoa- 
nected  with  them,  and  call  them  to  give  up  the  objecto  tliqf 
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had  loved  too  fondly,  and  renounce  the  worldllness,  pride, 
ambition,  unbelief,  or  other  affections  by  which  they  had 
offended.    Yet  it  is  under  these  trials  that  they  are  brought 
to  tbeir  deepest  realization  of  their  relations  to  God,  his 
rights  over  them,  their  sins  against  him,  the  emptiness  of 
the  world,  and  their  need  of  Divine  support  and  deliver- 
ance.    It  is  then  that  they  turn  with  all  their  hearts  to 
Clirist,  seek  and  find  his  presence,  commit  themselves  and 
all  their  interests  to  him,  and  adore  and  love  and  trust  and 
obtain  joy  and  peace  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.     And 
it  is  natural   that  it  should  be  so.     Affliction  softens  the 
heart,  awakens  its  finer  sensibilities,  extricates  it  from  tiie 
dominion  of  ordiuarj'-  thoughts,  and  disposes  it  to  consider 
the  truth  and  yield  to  its  impressions.     It  is  then  that  life 
appears  in  its  true  character,  as  full  of  disappointments, 
sufferings,  and  sorrow.     It  is  then  that  the  nearness  and 
significance  of  death  are  felt,  and  the  thouglits  arc  directed 
with  earnestness  to  the  eternal  world.     An<l  it  is  then  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  breathes  his  most  illuminating  and  puri- 
fying influences  into  the  mind.     Into  how  many  parents' 
hearts  has  God  found  an  entrance  through  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  the  death  of  a  favorite  son   or  daughter,  and 
given  light  and  kindled  love   they  had  never  before   felt, 
and  that  has  never  faded  away  I     What  life-giving  influ- 
ences has  he  made  to  spring  from  the  loss  of  a  ])arent,  a 
wife,  a  husband,  a  brother,  or  sister !     The  shipwreck  of 
property,  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  of  distiuction, 
ease,  and  pleasure,  and  other  catastrophes  that  struck  the 
prospect  of  happiness   here  from  the  heart?      And   liow 
needful  are  these  trials?     AVithout  them  the  children  of 
God  would  forget  in  a  measure  their  relations  to  him,  and 
l^ecome  absorbed  in  the  cares  and  enjoyments  of  the  world. 
It  is  thus  a  feature  of  his  sway  that  seasons  of  the  greatest 
jJarkuess  iu  respect  to  earthly  good,  are  often  the  brightest 
in  reference  to  the  gifts  of  grace ;  that  the  moments  when 
the  heart  is  wrung  with  the  bitterest  anguish,  are  the  mo- 
ments  when  he  reveals  himself  to  it  in  the  clearest  fonns,. 
•niiles  on  it  the  calmest  peace,  and  transports  it  with  the 
'oftiest  raptures.      But  the  most  dissimilar  and  opposite 
Pftces  are  excited  by  the  same  trials  and  the  same  infhi- 
cnces  of  tlie  Spirit,  and  are  nourished  together.    The  pro- 
▼OL.  XI. — NO.  n.  37 
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founder  tbe  sense  of  biHj  tlie  more  eamcfit  is  the  de^im  ta 
be  freeil  from  it;  tlio  iriore  piercing  tlie  giief  for  Jiavljig 
otil-niletl  God,  the  greater  the  joy  at  fi>rgivene«s,  tind  Oic 
hjglier  the  sense  of  the  ^visdoni  and  grace  that  cotifcr  it. 
The  deeper  the  reahzaticm  of  the  darkaeaa  and  miser/ of 
tljis  hfcj  the  jnster  the  appreciation  of  the  lij^Iit  and  Wew* 
edneas  of  his  kiTigdorn  wliicli  m  to  eorne ;  and  the  moiu 
fervid  the  linngedng  and  thimt  for  it<  T!io  fn)ler  the 
despair  of  eelt^  the  stronger  the  trust  in  him^'and  tlie  i^rener 
the  peace  and  joj;  found  in  his  h:jve. 

These  chastenini^,  then,  instead  of  being  inconsieteot  witii 
goodness,  arc  appointed  by  it,  and  are  necesvsary  mean^&r 
the  correction  and  preparation  of  God's  children  furhi'iivea 
They  are  undoubtedly  also  to  be  considered  asexpressionfecf 
his  dispieafinre  at  bhi,  and  are  to  be  «nbinitted  to  ia  thai 
relation  without  mnrnuiring.  They  certainly  lill  t!iatotfict% 
and  are  proofs  to  tlie  nnivei^e  that  he  regards  it  with  lie 
abhorrence  he  expresses  in  his  law.  And  it  behoves  Mm 
to  give  such  signals,  that  though  ho  forgives,  he  does  tutl 
approve  their  sin,  nor  regard  it  M^ith  indifference]  tliut 
thongli  he  is  to  deliver  them  from  the  pnnisIiiBent  whiti 
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his  unsnllied  glory  in  hi8  dealings  with  them,  often  rise  to  a 
sublime  height,  and  are  among  the  purest  and  noblest 
fruits  of  their  sanctified  sorrows. 

This  office  of  affliction,  and  its  beneficial  efiects,  become 
80  well  understood  by  believers,  that,  as  they  approach  the 
close  of  life,  they  become  greatly  impressed  with  the  wis- 
dom and  benignity  that  appoint  it ;  and,  instead  of  repining, 
thank  and  adore  God  for  his  chastenings.  Not  one  stroke, 
they  see,  has  fallen  on  them,  that  was  not  needful  for  their 
correction  ;  not  one  sorrow  has  been  poured  into  their  cup, 
that  was  not  necessary  to  the  purification  of  their  hearts. 

But  death  is  stamped  with  ghastliness  and  horror,  and  is 
preceded,  usually,  by  a  long  train  of  humbling  and  excru- 
ciating suflTerings,  that  make  both  body  and  mind  a  wreck. 
The  wrench  of  pain,  the  surge  of  restlessness,  uneasiness, 
exhaustion,  and  agony,  protracted  through  days  and  weeks 
and  months,  and  perhaps  years,  with  which  the  children  of 
God  are  sometimes  swept  down  to  the  gates  of  the  dark 
valley,  transcend,  millions  of  times,  the  pangs  of  a  violent 
death  on  the  battle-field  or  the  block,  and  constitute  a  sum 
of  misery  greater  far  than  all  the  pleasurable  sensations 
they  had  ever  felt.  Why  is  this  ?  And  why  is  the  great  pen- 
alty of  sin,  infiicted  in  this  world,  of  so  humbling,  disho- 
noring, and  awful  a  nature  as  the  death  and  dissolution  of 
the  body  ?  "We  answer :  Another  penalty  might  doubtless 
have  been  annexed  to  sin  instead  of  death,  had  God  st) 
pleased,  and  that  would  have  been  sufticiently  expressive  of 
its  evil,  and  of  his  displeasure.  He  might  have  made  the 
offender  immortal  in  sin  and  misery,  as  the  lost  are  to  be 
after  their  resurrection  from  death.  But  there  were  obvi- 
ously important  reasons  that  such  an  infliction  as  this — 
death  and  dissolution  of  the  body — sliould  be  chosen  rather 
than  any  other,  as  the  great  penalty,  in  this  world,  of  sin. 
It  was  essential,  in  order  to  the  possibility  of  the  redemption 
of  the  race,  that  it  should  be  an  infliction  on  the  body 
rather  than  the  soul,  and  involve  the  ruin  of  tlic  former 
only,  not  of  the  latter.  Had  it  been  like  tlie  penalty  an- 
nexed to  the  sins  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  the  second  death 
that  is  to  be  infiicted  on  the  lost  of  our  race — a  blight  of 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  body — and  involved,  from  its  nature, 
an  exclusion  from  God's  favor,  it  would  have  precluded 
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deliverance  from  it  by  the  interTontlon  of  a  Mediator,  Cor^ 
poreal  death  lias  no  siicli  character.  It  leaves  the  snul  pre- 
eii?ely  where  it  was  before.  It  is  a  penalty,  therefore,  tltat 
may  be  repealed ,  if  God's  purposes  of  goodnei^  or  jostioa 
towards  the  soul  require  its  reunion  to  the  body  restored  to 
life. 

It  wa^  requisite  that  it  should  be  such  that,  by  the  fall  of 
the  first  Adam,  tho  whole  raco  miglit  be  jnade  subject  to  il 
iu  a  natural  way.  Otherwise,  lie  could  not  have  act^^d  m  tha 
head  of  the  race,  and  trausmitted  to  thein  a  weak,  sutiWing^ 
and  dying  corporeal  nature,  like  his  own^  aftor  \m  tratiSr 


It  was  necessary  that  it  should  bo  an  infliction  on  the 
body  instead  of  the  soul,  in  order  to  the  possibility  of  iti 
beiu^  endured  by  an  innocent  person,  who  luight  tlitis  be 
releaf^ed  from  it  by  a  resurrection  to  life  ;  and  thenoe  in 
t^rder  to  the  poBsihility  of  its  being  borne  hy  the  second 
Adam,  a*  the  means  of  the  redemption  of  man  from  tlie 
curse  and  dominion  of  sin.  Being  an  infliction  on  the  body 
instead  of  tlie  Boul,  the  eternal  Wordj  by  assumin|^  our  na- 
ture, could  becoiue  capable  of  it;  and  beintr  innocent*  and 
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least,  wrenched  to  its  utmost  susceptibility  of  pain  and 
misery. 

It  was  suitable  that  it  should  be  an  infliction  that  would 
symbolize  and  proclaim,  in  the  dishonor  and  niin  with 
which  it  is  fraught,  the  degradation  and  ignominy  of  sin, 
and  the  blight  and  destniction  with  which  it  strikes  the  soul. 
And  that  is  the  character,  in  the  utmost  degree,  of  death. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  transcending  tlie  blight  with 
which  it  withers  and  defaces  the  body.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  darkness  and  dishonor  of  the  ruin  to  which  it  consigns 
it  in  the  grave. 

It  has  thus  a  suitableness  in  all  these  relations  that  could 
belong  to  no  other  conceivable  penalty.  It  bespeaks  God's 
abhorrence  of  sin  in  the  most  impressive  form.  It  pro- 
claims its  evil,  and  the  justice'with  which  it  is  punished ; 
while  it  is  of  a  nature  that  it  might  be  borne  by  the  second 
Adam  in  innocence  ;  and  thence  that  he  miglit  justly 
be  released  from  it  by  a  resurrection  to  a  glorious  and 
immortal  life :  and  so  that  by  his  dying  he  might  expiate 
their  sin,  and  by  his  rising  may,  in  his  sovereign  grace, 
deliver  them  from  it,  and  from  its  curse. 

Awful  as  its  characters  are,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  submitted 
to  by  the  children  of  God,  as  appointed  by  his  wisdom  and 
justice,  and  as  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  his  hatred 
of  sin,  and  the  impression  of  men  with  its  guilt.  And  it  is 
thus  contemplated  by  believers,  generally,  and  those  especi- 
ally who  have  made  large  advances  in  the  Christian  life.  The 
blight,  the  ghastliness,  and  the  distortion  with  which  death 
strikes  the  countenances  of  loved  children,  parents,  brothei-s, 
sisters,  or  other  friends,  otlen  fill  their  hearts  indeed  with 
anguish  and  horror.  Yet  they  are  felt  to  be  a  just  penalty  of 
sin ;  a  fitting  signal  of  the  ruin  which  it  brings  in  its  train ; 
while  the  sense  of  its  ignominy  and  dishonor  is  softened  and 
lost  in  a  measure  in  the  realization  that  they  are  but  a  fleet- 
ing shadow  that  passes  over  the  form  ;  that  soon  it  is  to  be 
raised  from  its  ruins,  and  glow  in  the  beauty  of  an  immortal 
life  of  holiness  and  blessedness  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  why  do  such  fearful  sufferings  usually  precede  and 
attend  dissolution?  Why  is  the  body  converted  into  an 
engine  of  torture, — parched  with  fever,  racked  with  pain, 
tossed  with  restlessness,  and  swept  by  a  storm  of  pangs  and 
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throes  and  uneasinesses,  through  the  long  descent  of  weeks 
and  months,  to  the  portals  of  the  dark  valley,  so  that  the 
sufferings  of  that  period  exceed  myriads  and  millions  of 
times  all  that  had  been  felt  before?  This  is  indeed  a  fear- 
ful feature  of  death,  yet  it  is  justly  and  wisely  appointed. 
AVere  it  not  that  the  passage  to  death  is  thus  rugged  and 
ai)palling,  death  itself  would  bo  shorn  of  much  of  its  awfiil- 
ness,  and  would  cease  to  be  a  fit  penalty  of  sin. 

The  justice  of  God  undoubtedly  requires  that  the  series  of 
inflictions  by  which  death  is  produced,  should  be  deeply 
painful  and  overwhelming,  and  should  show  thereby 
something  of  the  fearful  demerits  of  sin,  and  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  sinner.  AVere  death  without  pain, — were  it  a 
mere  sinking  into  a  quiet  slumber,  it  would  be  divested,  in 
a  large  measure,  of  its  terrors,  and  cease  to  be  a  penalty 
til  at  expressed  the  greatness  of  the  evil  for  which  it  is 
inflicted.  It  now  shows  that  sin  not  only  forfeits  life  and 
happiness,  but  draws  after  it  positive  and  intense  misery. 
It  i)roclaim9,  therefore,  in  an  impressive  manner,  the  rights 
of  God  over  the  transgressor,  and  the  guilt  of  rebellion  ;  and 
these  exhibitions  are  necessary  to  men.  Tlie  profoundest 
realizations  they  ever  reach  of  the  wickedness  of  sin,  they 
jL^ain  from  the  pangs  and  miseries  of  the  dying  couch  that 
are  its  penalty.  How  many  parents  have  felt  it,  as  they 
witnessed  the  agonies  of  their  expiring  offspring  I  How 
many  brothere  and  sisters,  how  many  husbands  and  wives, 
as  they  watched  the  dying  struggles  of  those  most  dear  to 
them !  These  direful  inflictions  are  equally  impressive  to 
other  orders  of  intelligences  who  witness  or  are  made 
ac([uainted  with  them.  They  see  in  them  a  most  emphatic 
and  awe-inspiring  manifestation  of  the  evil  of  rebellion,  and 
the  miseries  and  dishonors  it  draws  in  its  train.  The  im 
prcssion  made  by  it  on  orders  of  beings  who  have  bodies 
like  ourselves,  but  who  liave  never  felt  sickness  or  pain, 
must  be  deep  and  thrilling  in  the  extreme.  To  them  the 
^;pectacle  is,  not  improbably,  a  thousand  times  more  impres- 
sive and  fearful  than  to  us,  who  have  grown  familiar  with 
it,  and  are  blinded  in  a  great  measure  to  its  awful  signifi- 
cance. 

Important  ends  also  are  subserved  by  the  patience  and 
submission  with  which  the  children  of  God  endure  these 
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overwhelming  sufferings.  One  great  office  of  the  trials  to 
whicli  they  are  subjected  is  to  cause  them  to  show  by  their 
acknowledgment  of  God's  justice  in  his  chastenings,  and 
their  resignation,  meekness,  and  patience  under  tliem,  that 
they  are  truly  reconciled  to  him,  and  meet  to  be  accepted 
and  admitted  to  his  kingdom  as  his  genuine  children ; 
and  that  verification  of  their  submission,  faith,  and  love 
takes  place  often  in  its  most  indubitable  and  lofty  forms  in 
tlie  bitter  sufferings  that  precede  dissolution,  and  the  strug- 
gles of  the  final  hour.  The  deatli  of  a  believer,  indeed,  in 
which  he  not  only  bears  the  penalty  of  sin  in  the  direst 
pangs  of  which  our  nature  is  capable  without  a  murmur, 
but  jnstifies,  loves,  and  adores  God  while  suffering  the  sen- 
tence his  justice  inflicts,  is  the  sublimest  spectacle  that  is 
exhibited  in  our  world,  and  undoubtedly  attracts  the  gaze, 
the  wonder,  and  the  joy  of  the  holy  inhabitants  of  all  other 
worlds.  No  such  spectacle  is  seen  in  their  spheres.  They  are 
never  called  to  obey  under  frowns  and  overwhelming  ago- 
nies. They  are  subjected  to  no  such  trials,  for  they  liavo 
never  sinned.  It  is  the  ransomed  alone  of  our  race  who  are 
called  to  love  and  adore  and  confide  while  they  suffer,  and 
show  that  the  dire  pangs  with  which  they  arc  smitten, 
because  of  their  sin,  draw  them  to  God  instead  of 
alienating  them  from  him,  and  kindle  them  with  inextin- 
guishable longings  for  restoration  to  his  image  and  his 
favor,  in  place  of  exciting  objections  and  murmui's.  This 
majestic  exhibition,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  of  the  indubitable 
renovation  of  those  whom  God  redeems,  would  have  no 
place,  were  not  death  what  it  is, — a  storm  of  devouring 
pangs  and  miseries  thitt  at  length  quenches  the  life  of  the 
body,  and  consignsit  to  ghastliness  and  decay. 

It  calls  fortli  a  largo  display  also  of  sympathy,  awe, 
humbleness,  submission,  faith,  and  love,  in  those  who 
wait  aronnd  the  couch  of  the  dying,  and  aim  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings  and  soothe  their  sorrows.  The  noblest 
exhibitions  of  those  affections  of  which  our  world  is 
the  scene,  take  place  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick  and  ex- 
piring. 

In  all  these  relations,  then,  there  is  a  proi>riet\'^  and  ne- 
cessity that  death  should  have  these  characters  of  bitter  and 
appalling  suffering.     It  is  j  ust  and  holy  in  God.    It  is  beneti- 
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cent  to  men.     It  is  wise  in  its  impressions  on  the  hosts  of 
the  unfallen  worlds. 

Tliis  stormy  conflict  is  also  often  and  perhaps  nsnallv 
marked  by  manifestations  of  God's  presence  and  favor,  as 
signal  as  the  submissive  patience  and  faith  of  the  sufferers 
arc.  They  are  not  left  to  meet  the  pangs  and  agonies,  the 
uneasiness  and  exhaustion,  the  darkness  and  terrors  of  that 
struggle  unsupported.  God  is  with  them,  sustains  their 
faitli,  removes  their  fears,  soothes  their  sorrows,  and  often, 
ere  the  final  moment  arrives,  hushes  the  tempest  of  suffer- 
ing into  a  calm;  and  as,  when  a  summer  storm  that  has  wTapt 
the  heavens  in  darkness  at  length  drifts  away,  the  setting 
sun  breaks  through  the  parting  clouds  and  sheds  resplen- 
dence over  the  scene ;  so  he  thus  reveals  himself  to  them 
in  the  unclouded  light  of  his  forgiving  smile,  raises  them  to 
assurance  of  their  redemption,  and  enables  them  to  speak 
tlieir  faith  and  hope  and  joy,  and  bid  a  serene  and  exulting 
adieu  to  the  world. 

But  death  itself,  and  the  scenes  that  follow,  are  in  a  great 
measure  veiled  from  us.  No  one  has  come  back  to  tell  us 
what  the  sensations,  the  thoughts,  and  the  emotions  are  of 
tlio  final  moment,  nor  to  disclose  to  us  what  there  befalls  the 
Pl)irit,  what  the  surprise  and  wonder  are  with  which  it  is 
filled  at  the  new  existence  on  which  it  enters,  what  the  first 
scenes  are  that  are  unfolded  to  its  gaze,  what  discoveries  are 
made  to  it  of  God,  what  messengers  attend  it  to  the  sphere 
where  the  ransomed  dwell,  nor  what  the  shape  is  of  the 
blissful  life  wliich  it  there  enjoys. 

They  are,  indeed,  hidden  in  a  chief  degree  from  our  mi- 
nute knowledge,  and  the  darkness  in  which  they  are  shrouded 
calls  us  to  submission  and  trust  in  God,  who  unquestionably 
ai>p(»ints  those  great  changes  in  our  mode  of  existence  in  a 
nuxnner  that  is  suited  to  our  necessities^  and  that  displays 
the  beauty  of  his  wisdom  and  love.  Yet  discoveries  enough 
are  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  relations  in  which  the  re- 
deemed are  placed  to  God,  the  holiness,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  happiness  to  which  they  are  exalted,  and  the  prospects 
tliat  are  unfolded  before  them,  to  show  us  that  their  life  there 
is  one  of  great  beauty  and  bliss. 

As  to  the  believer  there  is  no  sin  after  death,  it  is  appa- 
TQut  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit  must  instantly  take  possession  of 
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the  disembodied  soul,  and  raise  it  to  a  knowledge  of  God,  a 
consciousness  of  its  relations  to  him,  and  a  delight  in  him 
that  greatly  transcend  the  highest  gifts  and  attainments  of 
this  life.  What  a  stupendous  change  to  reach  in  a  moment, 
a  perfect  truthfulness  of  views,  and  a  perfect  rectitude  of 
affections,  so  that  the  first  pulse  of  emotion  that  swells  in 
the  heart,  and  the  first  burst  of  adoration  that  breathes 
from  the  lips,  should  be  free  from  imperfection,  and  as  spot- 
less and  acceptable  as  the  homage  of  an  unfallen  being ;  and 
that  that  should  be  the  character  of  its  continued  life! 
What  an  elevation  in  intelligence  it  bespeaks !  What  a 
purification  and  exaltation  of  the  heart !  What  a  revelation 
to  it  of  God's  glory  it  indicates !  What  an  extrication  from 
the  weakness,  darkness,  and  disarray  of  this  life,  the  corrod- 
ing and  disturbing  thoughts  and  associations,  the  narrow 
and  sinister  feelings  that  haunt  and  harass  us  here !  Every 
imperfection  of  views,  of  principle,  and  of  feeling,  must  be 
swept  into  extinction  in  an  instant,  and  the  mind  raised,  by 
the  new  creating  and  all  transforming  power  of  the  Spirit, 
to  the  full  image  of  God  in  knowledge  and  righteousness. 
No  change  that  is  wrought  in  us  here  approaches  it  in  sig- 
nificance and  grandeur. 

As  the  soul  thus  immediately  becomes  fully  conformed  to 
God,  and  is  thence  the  object  of  his  perfect  complacency, 
it  must  be  crowned  with  his  unclouded  smile,  and  raised  to 
a  blessedness  as  pure  and  lofty  as  its  intelligence  and  recti- 
tude are  perfect. 

If,  then,  we  had  no  knowledge  beyond  this  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  redeemed  after  death,  we  should  know  that  they 
are  exalted  to  a  height  of  intelligence,  purity,  and  blessed- 
ness, that  greatly  transcends  our  comprehension.  But  beyond 
this,  we  are  shown,  what  indeed  their  social  nature  implies, 
that  they  dwell  together,  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
unite  in  acts  of  homage  Rev.  v.  8-10,  Heb.  xii.  23  (which 
indicatesthat  they  have  powersof  perception  andof  utterance 
as  adequate  as  those  enjoyed  in  this  life),  and  that  they 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  Clirist,  and  offer  him 
wor>hip,  Kev.  v.  8-10,  xix.  4.  And  what  a  refinement  and 
beauty  of  nature,  what  a  grandeur  of  understanding  and 
love  that  bespeaks!  What  an  elevation  it  implies  that  they 
can  meet  the  glorified  Redeemer  without  tremor,  in  the  se- 
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renity  and  confidence  of  perfect  love!  It  seems  implied, 
indeed,  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  they  have  some  oflSice  in  his 
administration  over  the  church ;  for  the  living  creatures  and 
elders  who  represent  them  took  a  part  in  the  visions  in  which 
he  made  known  his  purposes  respecting  his  kingdom.  To 
what  a  towering  strength  and  beauty  mnst  their  faculties  be 
raised  to  fit  them  for  such  a  service !  Our  powers  here  in 
their  highest  forms,  our  afi^ections  in  their  most  glowing 
shapes,  are  faint  compared  to  the  energy  to  which  theirs  are 
exalted. 

They  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  of  re- 
demption, they  know  what  the  great  reasons  are  that  the 
present  administration  is  exercised  over  the  world,  what  the 
more  gracious  dispensation  is  which  is  to  be  instituted  at 
Christ's  second  coming,  and  how  pertect  and  blissful  the  con- 
dition of  the  race  is  to  become  and  continue  for  ever,  under 
his  triumphant  reign.  That  they  have  this  comprehension 
and  foresight  is  indicated  by  the  foreknowledge  of  Moses 
and  Elias,  at  the  transfiguration,  who  spoke  of  Christ's 
coming  death  at  Jerusalem ;  by  the  cry  of  the  souls  of  the 
martyrs  from  the  altar,  who  foreknew  that  Christ  is  to  come 
and  avenge  their  blood ;  and  by  the  chants  of  the  living 
creatures  and  elders,  who  worshipped  the  Lamb,  because, 
being  made  kings  and  priests,  they  are  to  reign  on  the  earth. 

They  are  raised  also,  undoubtedly,  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
vast  empire  of  holy  beings,  over  which  Christ  is  exalted. 
As  the  great  aim  of  his  reign  in  heaven  is,  to  make  all  the 
ranks  of  the  unfallen  acquainted  with  his  person  and  work 
as  the  Redeemer  of  men,  he  probably  reveals  himself  to 
them,  gives  them  to  behold  him  in  his  glorified  humanity,  to 
worship  him,  and  to  receive  the  tokens  of  his  love.  And 
the  redeemed,  not  improbably,  may  attend  him  in  the  several 
forms  in  which  they  exist ;  Enoch  and  Elijah  in  their  trana- 
iigured  shapes ;  those  who  were  raised  from  death  when  ho 
arose,  in  their  glorified  bodies;  and  others  in  their  disembo- 
died state  :  and  may  thus  show  the  inhabitants  of  the  heaven- 
ly worlds  what  the  several  natures  are  which  man  assumes. 
If  the  redeemed  do  not  attend  Christ,  they  doubtless  are 
aware  in  what  worlds  he  reveals  himself,  what  knowledge 
he  imparts,  and  what  homage  he  receives ;  how  vast  his 
kingdom  is  ;  how  holy  and  blessed  the  countless  ranks  and 
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hosts  of  his  obedient  subjects  are,  and  how  tlie  work  of 
redemption  is  made  to  subserve  their  instruction,  filial  at- 
tachment to  God,  and  blessedness  in  his  service.  How  must 
the  vastness  of  tliis  scene  and  the  grandeur  of  the  displays 
made  in  it  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  love  of  God,  exalt  and 
entrance  them!  Into  what  nothingness,  in  comparison  with 
it,  the  spectacles  of  this  life  sink  I 

But  lofty  and  blessed  as  their  disembodied  life  is,  it  is  not 
commensurate  with  their  capacities.  Half  their  being  lies 
slnmbering  in  the  dust  under  the  penalty  of  sin.  They  can- 
not attain  a  full  redemption  from  the  curse,  and  reach  the  full 
perfection  of  which  their  nature  is  susceptible,  till  they  are 
raised  from  the  grave  in  the  glory  of  the  immortal  forms 
which  Christ  is  then  to  bestow  on  them.  They  cannot  fill 
the  noblest  and  most  blissful  offices  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined, till  they  serve  as  kings  and  priests  with  him  in  his 
reign  on  the  earth,  when  he  is  to  extend  his  salvation  to  all 
the  tribes  and  families  of  the  race,  and  make  the  world  a 
scene  of  righteousness  and  peace.  They  accordingly  look 
forward  with  earnest  desire  and  rapt  expectation  to  the  great 
moment  of  their  resurrection,  when  their  deliverance  from 
the  blight  of  sin  is  to  be  completed,  and  they  are  to  be  in- 
vested with  a  beauty  and  glory  commensurate  with  their 
relations  to  Christ  and  the  dignity  and  blessedness  of  the 
sphere  they  are  for  ever  to  fill  in  his  kingdom.  '*  How  long, 
O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our 
blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,"  when  thou  art  to 
repeal  the  great  sentence  that  rests  on  us  by  raising  us  from 
the  grave ;  and  when  thou  art  to  assume  the  sceptre  of  the 
world,  and  put  an  end  to  death  and  sin  ?  And  as  the  pros- 
pect of  tliat  restoration  from  the  grave  exhilarates  and  exalts 
them,  so  it  should  shed  a  cheering  light  on  us,  and  soften  our 
sense  of  tlie  darkness  and  dishonor  of  death.  What  a  mo- 
ment to  them  will  it  be  when  the  Almighty  Saviour,  soaring 
up  the  eastern  sky,  and  shedding  effulgence  over  the  graves 
where  they  rest,  shall  speak  them  back  from  the  dust  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  own  image  to  an  immortal  life !  What  emo- 
tions will  throb  in  their  hearts !  What  utterances  of  love, 
adoration,  and  joy,  burst  from  their  lips  I  Let  us  anticipate 
it.  Let  us  realize  that  we,  if  his  disciples,  shall  sliare  in  its 
wonders  and  raptures  I    And  let  it  soften  the  gloom  of  the 
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sepulchre  where  our  friends  are  laid,  which  now  too  often 
overshadows  iis  I 

Tlie  sorrows  thus  with  which  life  is  so  filled,  the  pangs  of 
death,  and  the  darkness  and  horror  of  the  tomb,  are  all 
wisely  ordered,  and  fill  very  important  oflSces  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  God,  and  the  instrnction  and  discipline  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  life  on  which  they  at  death  enter  in  the  invi- 
sible world,  instead  of  being  shrouded  wholly  from  our 
knowledge,  is  largely  indicated  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
invested  with  a  resplendence  transcending  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  love  of  the  Redeemer. 


Art.  V. — ExposmoNS  of  Portions  of  Scbiptube  for  the 
Aid  of  Bible  Classes.  The  Miracles  and  Preaciung 
OF  TUE  Day  of  Pentecost. 

We  propose  a  series  of  expositions  in  which  we  shall 
treat  the  passages  we  endeavor  to  unfold,  much  as  we  should 
were  we  explaining  them  to  a  class  of  intelligent  youths, 
who  specially  need  a  closer  analysis  of  subjects  than  is  usual 
with  unassisted  readers;  comprehensive  views  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  divine  administration  ;  and  explanations  of  the 
adaptation  of  instructions,  miracles,  and  other  events  to  the 
ends  that  were  sought  by  them.  We  begin  with  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  simply  because  we  have  reached  that  part 
of  tlie  New  Testament  in  a  course  of  recent  study. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  curiosity  and  moment :  What 
were  the  measures  which  the  Saviour — after  his  ministry, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  to  the  throne  of  heaven — 
employed  to  make  known  to  mankind  the  salvation  he  had 
provided  for  them,  and  lead  them  to  accept  it?  What 
methods  did  he  take  to  arrest  their  attention,  to  prove  to 
them  that  he  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  to  overcome  their 
unbelief,  and  to  win  them  to  accept  and  trust  him?  What 
w^ere  the  adaptations  of  the  means  he  employed  to  those 
etids?  What  displays  did  he  make  of  his  omnipotence,  his 
universal  dominion,  his  sovereignty  and  love  ?  What  were 
the  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles?     What  proofs  in 
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confirmation  of  them  were  drawn  by  them  from  the  Old 
Testament  ?  By  what  power  was  it  that  they  were  made 
efficacioii3?  How  were  opponents  met?  To  what  tests 
were  the  apostles  and  other  believers  put  of  their  sincerity? 
What  was  the  spirit  they  were  called  to  exercise?  How 
were  their  enemies  left  to  act  ont  their  peculiar  principles 
and  passions  ?  By  what  events  were  the  apostles  and  others 
prompted  to  carry  the  news  of  redemption  into  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  and  proclaim  salvation  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  tlie  Jews?  And  what  were  tlie  steps  by  which 
cbnrches  were  planted  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  and  Christianity  established  in  the  world? 

Tliese  and  other  questions  of  the  kind  are  answered  in  a 
large  measure  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  a  manner 
that  exemplifies  with  great  beauty  the  Hedeemer's  wisdom, 
power,  and  grace ;  the  spirit  of  his  religion ;  and  the  con- 
trast it  presents  to  the  malevolence  of  its  enemies  and  per- 
secutoi-s. 

In  order  to  judge  aright  of  the  events  of  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost and  those  that  immediately  followed,  as  they  are 
recorded  in  the  Acts,  they  must  be  viewed  in  their  con- 
nexion with  Christ's  ministry,  trial,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  to  heaven  that  had  immediately  preceded  them ; 
that  the  posture  of  the  Jewish  people  may  be  seen,  and 
their  preparation  for  the  impressions  that  were  made  by  the 
miracles  of  the  Spirit  and  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  at 
the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel. 

The  ministry  of  Christ,  the  authority,  wisdom,  and  beauty 
of  his  teachings,  the  profusion  and  splendor  of  his  miracles, 
the  testimony  to  his  Messiahship  by  John,  and  his  own  avowal 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  their  Messiah  and  King, 
had  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  Hebrew  nation. 
No  other  people  was  ever  excited  in  such  a  degree  to  sur- 
prise, wonder,  admiration,  and  high  and  eager  expectation 
of  greater  and  more  extraordinary  events.  Tliey  followed 
liim  in  immense  crowds  through  three  years  and  a  half. 
Many  thousands  of  them  had  been  subjects  of  his  miraculous 
power,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  had  witnessed  his  mi- 
racles and  shared  directly  or  indirectly  in  their  benefits. 
There  was  not  a  city  or  village  that  he  had  not  visited. 
There  was  not  an  important  scene  that  had  not  been  signal- 
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ized  by  some  of  his  gracious  acts.  Tliere  was  not  a  family 
of  -which  some  one,  there  was  scarce  an  individual  probably 
tliat  had  not  seen  him,  heard  his  voice,  and  witnessed  some 
of  the  displays  of  his  divine  power.  The  excitement  ex- 
tended accordingly  to  the  whole  nation,  and  they  were 
generally  convinced  that  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and 
would  ere  long  assume  the  sceptre  of  Israel  and  deliver  them 
from  their  bondage  to  the  Komans ;  and  profound  impres- 
sions, general  excitement,  and  high  expectations  were  the 
natural  eifects  of  such  a  ministry.  "Were  a  pereonage  now 
to  arise  in  our  country,  work  such  miracles,  and  teach  doc- 
trines marked  by  such  wisdom,  and  iiidicate  that  his  mission 
would  soon  assume  a  new  and  more  eflective  form,  a  mea- 
sure of  curiosity,  interest,  conviction,  wonder,  and  expec- 
tation, would  be  roused,  a  hundred  fold  transcending  the 
most  fervid  excitement  of  whicli  our  hemisphere  has  ever 
been  the  scene.  Hundreds  of  thousands  would  flock  to  see 
and  hear  him.  The  sick,  the  maimed,  the  deaf,  the  blind, 
would  everywhere  be  carried  to  his  presence  to  be  heided 
of  their  diseases  and  defects.  He  would  be  invoked  to  speak 
the  dead  themselves  back  to  life.  His  teachings  and  mira- 
cles would  be  the  theme  of  conversation  in  every  circle  ;  and 
the  whole  nation  be  impressed  with  awe  and  expectation. 
And  that  was  the  effect  of  Christ's  ministry  on  the  Jewish 
people.  The  most  violent  commotions  that  agitato  the  reli- 
gious public  in  modern  times,  are  but  the  breath  of  a 
zephyr  to  a  mighty  tempest  compared  to  that  which  shook 
tlie  Jewish  mind  under  Christ's  teachings  and  miracles. 

The  common  peo])le  generally,  and  many  of  the  higlier 
chisfies,  were  carried  by  his  preaching  and  his  miraculous 
works  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  promised  son  of 
David,  who  was  to  assume  his  sceptre  and  redeem  the  nation 
from  its  vassalage  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  their  enthusiasm  rose 
to  such  a  height  on  several  occasions,  that  they  were  on  the 
l)oint  of  attempting  to  constrain  him  to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  and  assert  his  prerogative  as  their  king.  To  the 
l)riests,  however,  the  rulers,  and  the  cultivated  classes  gene- 
rally, his  preaching,  his  avowal  of  himself  as  the  Messiah, 
and  his  popularity  with  the  common  people,  were  distasteful 
and  offensive  in  the  extreme.  He  o])enly  arraigned  their 
false  doctrines  and  denounced  tlieir  hypocrisies.    He  undis- 
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gnisedlj  announced  himself  as  having  come  from  Grod 
to  institute  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  proclaimed  it  as 
nigh.  Tliey  regarded  him  accordingly  as  an  antagonist  and 
rival,  and  saw  that  if  he  succeeded,  they  must  lose  their 
offices  and  influence.  Hie  leaders  therefore  very  early 
formed  the  purpose  of  destroying  him,  and  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  ministry  plotted  continually  to  draw  him 
into  some  word  or  act  which  they  might  make  a  ground  of 
putting  him  to  death.  And  that  was  the  reason  that  he 
witlidrew  from  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  and  delivered  his 
chief  instructions  and  wrought  most  of  his  miracles  in  Gali- 
lee, over  which  the  governor  of  Judea — through  whom 
the  priests  and  rulers  expected  to  accomplish  their  aim — had 
no  jurisdiction. 

Christ  had  foreshown  to  his  disciples  that  he  was  to  be 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  tlie  Roman  gover- 
nor, and  was  to  be  crucified,  and  that  he  should  rise  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day ;  and  assured  them  that  his  death, 
instead  of  an  obstacle,  was  an  indispensable  condition  to  his 
establishing  his  kingdom.  And  his  foreknowledge  and  pre- 
diction of  his  death  and  resurrection,  had  become  known  to 
the  priests  and  people  generally  at  the  time  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, so  that  they  were  aware  that  it  was  no  disappoint- 
ment to  him. 

It  was  at  length  by  a  stratagem  that,  while  at  Jerusalem, 
at  the  passover,  Christ  was  seized  near  midnight  by  a  band 
under  the  control  of  the  priests ;  and  after  being  arraigned 
by  the  high  priest,  was  at  dawn  the  next  morning  delivered 
to  the  Koman  governor  and  tried,  ere  the  peojile  had  an 
oj)portunity  to  interpose  for  his  rescue ;  and  the  ground  on 
which  ho  was  condemned  by  the  high  priest  was,  that  lie 
avowed  himself  the  Son  of  Man  who  is  to  come  in  the  cloiuls 
of  heaven  and  receive  the  sceptre  of  the  world;  and  the  charge 
before  Pilate,  on  which  he  was  sentenced  to  the  cross,  was 
that  he  declared  himself  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  He  Wiis  then  contemplated  in  his  con- 
demnation and  crucifixion,  as  claiming  tlie  very  character 
which  was  ascribed  to  him  by  the  common  people. 

The  miracles  that  attended  his  crucitixion  indicated  the 
truth  of  his  testimony  respecting  .himself,  and  must  have 
made  a  profound  impression  on  the  crowds  who  were  pre- 
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pent  at  Jerusalem.  Such  was  tlie  darkening  of  the  sun,  wliich 
from  its  suddenness  and  inexplicableness,  except  by  Divine 
power,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  impressive  spectacles 
ever  beheld  by  man.  As  it  was  not  a  natural  event, — for 
as  the  moon  was  at  full,  it  could  not  have  been  an  eclip:?e, — 
but  was  a  miracle,  it  mnst  be  conceived  as  taking  place  in 
a  moment,  and  as  though  caused  by  the  annihilation  of  the 
sun.  Such  an  instantaneous  transition  from  the  blaze  of  noon 
day  to  total  darkness — for  probably  the  stai-s  also  were  shorn 
of  their  beams  and  the  moon  had  not  risen,  and  divested  of 
the  lii:htof  the  sun,  would  not  have  shone,  had  it  been  above 
the  horizon — must  have  been  awe-insi>iring  and  fearful,  im- 
measurably beyond  any  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
heavens.  xVnd  what  an  overpowering  impression  mnst  the 
instantaneous  reappearance  of  the  sun  in  the  fulness  of  his 
resplendence  at  the  end  of  the  three  hours  have  produced? 
Events  of  such  unequalled  grandeur,  so  out  of  the  sphere  of 
natural  causes,  so  inexplicable  except  as  the  immediate 
work  of  God,  and  invested  therefore  with  a  vast  moral  sig- 
nilicance,  could  not  have  failed  to  strike  the  whole  Jewish 
j)eoj>le  with  fear  and  wonder,  and  led  the  thoughtful  and 
nnprejudiced  to  feel  that  they  were  signals  from  heaven  of 
the  Divine  mission  of  tlie  great  teacher  and  miracle-worker 
with  whose  crucilixion  tliey  were  connected.  The  last 
loud  cry  of  Christ,  as  he  expired,  which  rang  through  the 
grave,  and  reached  the  ear  j)rol)ably  of  tens  of  tliousands, 
and  the  earthquake  which  instantly  shook  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  hills,  rending  the  rocks  and  dashing  the  sepul- 
chres, must  also  have  i)roduced  a  i>rofound  effect.  They 
im]>res.sed  the  Centurion  indeed  and  others  with  the  convic- 
tion that  he  was  the  Son  of  God ;  and  all  the  peojde  wlio 
were  ]»resent,  beholding  the  things  that  were  done,  smote 
their  ]>reasts  in  awe  and  astonishment;  and  such  mnst  have 
been  the  feelings  with  wln'ch  they  were  regarded  by  tho 
peo]>le  generally. 

His  resurrection,  and  the  events  that  attended  and  follow- 
ed it,  were  still  more  extraordinary,  and  nnist  have  awak- 
ened intenser  emotions.  His  rising,  though  not  public,  was 
amjjly  attested.  An  earthquake  sho<»k  the  scene.  An  angel 
descended,  visibly  to  the  guards,  and  rolled  the  stone  fnmi 
the  duor  of  the  sepulchre.    He  and  other  angels  appeared 
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also  to  the  different  groups  of  women  who  first  visited  the 
tomb,  and  announced  to  them  that  Christ  had  risen,  and 
would  meet  them  in  Galilee.  He  appeared  that  day  to  ten 
of  the  disciples  and  to  Cleophas,  on  the  next  sabbath  to  the 
eleven,  afterwards  to  James,  and  at  length,  to  upwards  of 
five  hundred  at  once.  The  dead,  also,  who  arose  after  him, 
appeared  unto  many,  and  doubtless  made  known  to  them 
that  it  was  by  the  power  of  the  risen  Messiah  that  they  were 
raised  to  a  glorious  and  immortal  life.  And  these  facts  must 
liave  become  known  to  great  numbers,  and  probably,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  whole  people. 

And  finally,  when  he  had  commissioned  the  apostles  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  after  they  should  be  en- 
dowed with  power  from  on  high,  he,  in  tlieir  presence, 
ascended  visibly  to  heaven,  to  reign  there  till  his  second 
coming ;  and  this  great  fact  was  undoubtedly  made  known 
to  the  whole  of  those  who  associated  with  the  twelve,  and 
through  tliem  to  many  others,  and  probably  to  a  great  share 
of  the  people. 

This  series  of  unparalleled  events  must  have  struck  the  na- 
tion generally  with  a  profound  impression,  become  the  chief 
theme  of  thought  and  conversation,  and  awakened  in  thou- 
sands desires  and  expectations  of  further  and  clearer  indi- 
cations of  the  objects  of  Christ's  mission.  Probably  no 
other  assembly  of  human  beings  of  such  vast  numbers,  ever 
came  together  in  circumstances  so  adapted  to  excite  curiosi- 
ty, and  awaken  awe,  fear,  expectation,  and  hope, — and  so  pre- 
pared to  be  moved  and  overborne  by  fresh  interpositions  of 
the  Almighty,  revealing  his  will  in  respect  to  Jesus,  the 
great  teacher  and  miracle-worker,  whom  the  priests  and 
rulers  had  at  the  preceding  passover  crucified. 

While,  however,  they  were,  in  this  relation,  in  a  state  to 
be  arrested  and  impressed  by  a  new  manifestation  from 
heaven,  the  false  notions  entertained  generally  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  kingdom  he  was  to  establish,  were  formidable 
obstacles  to  their  reception  of  the  doctrines  the  apostles  were 
to  proclaim  respecting  his  death,  and  the  salvation  he  came 
to  bestow.  That  his  kingdom  was  not  to  be  political,  like 
the  monarchies  of  the  nations — that  the  great  aim  of  his  first 
advent  was  to  make  expiation  for  sin  by  his  death — that  the 
redemption  he  confers  is  a  redemption  from  sin  and  its 
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corse — tliiit  the  Gentiles  were  still  for  ages  to  hold  U10 
Israelites  in  Bubjection^that  it  is  not  till  tljat  period  13  pa©* 
ed  that  he  is  to  return  and  establish  bis  throne  on  the  eartiiy 
were  truths  so  unexpected  and  contrary  to  their  prepcmses- 
sions,  that  nothing  bnt  indisputable  proof  from  heayea 
overcoine  their  unbelief. 

Such  were  the  views,  impreBsianS|  and  expectatiotii, 
high  degree,  wo  must  believe,  of  the  vast  crowd — five  or 
hundred  thousand,  probably,  in  number — assembled 
Jerusalem  at  Pentecost,  seven  weeks  after  Christ's  cru' 
fixion ;  to  whom  the  first  announcement  and  demon&tmti 
from  heaven  was  to  be  made  that  he  was  the  Heesiah,  and 
salvation  from  sin  and  ita  curse  offered  through  his  blood. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  occasions  that  has  ev^ 
occurred  in  human  affairs.  Its  effects  were  to  reach  not 
only  millions  of  that  period,  but  a  long  train  of  generattons 
that  were  to  foUow,  It  was  to  be  expected,  accordingly, 
that  the  means  chosen  by  the  Most  High  to  verify  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Christ,  and  place  the  Israeli tiah  people  nndef 
obligation  and  the  most  urgent  inducements  to  receive  him, 
would  be  marked  by  eminent  adaptation  to  tljat  end*   And 
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Almighty  to  manifest  his  power  and  to  make  known  his 
wOL 

*^  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fnlly  come  they 
were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place." — ^Acts  ii.  1.  The 
feast  of  Pentecost  was  the  feast  of  harvest  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  passover,  when  the  nation  generally  assembled  at 
Jerusalem.  The  ^^  all "  who  were  assembled,  were  all  at 
Jerusalem  who  believed.  They  consisted,  probably,  only 
of  those  to  whom  Christ  had  revealed  himself  after  his 
roaarrection.  That  they  met  with  one  accord,  implies  that 
they  met  both  by  concert  and  with  like  purposes  and  expec- 
tations. They  were  looking  for  the  gift  of  power  from  on 
hi^  which  had  been  promised  them,  and  doubtless  with 
the  feeling  that  possibly  it  might  be  conferred  on  that  day. 
The  place  where  they  met  is  not  indicated.  It  was  proba- 
Uy  the  npper  room  in  which  they  had  before  assembled. 

^  And  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a 
rushing  mighty  wind ;  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they 
were  sitting.'' — ^V.  2.  The  peculiarity  of  the  wind,  the 
sound  of  which  is  like  that  then  heard,  is  defined  as  a  vio- 
lent wind,  borne  or  swept  onward  in  a  direct  line,  in  dis- 
tinction from  one  that  fluctuates  or  whirls.  Tlie  participle 
translated  rushing  is  passive,  and  signifies  borne,  swept  on. 
Hie  sound  was  one,  then,  that  could  be  heard  approach- 
ing and  passing  by,  as  the  roar  of  a  distant  water-fall  is 
sometimes  heard  wafted  on  the  air,  and  can  be  distinguished 
when  past  as  well  as  when  approaching.  It  difiered  essen- 
tially, therefore,  from  an  ordinary  sound  that  radiates  in  all 
directions  from  the  point  where  it  is  produced.  It  was 
borne  as  though  by  a  blast  of  wind  rushing  on  in  one  direc- 
tion. Such  a  sound,  in  its  highest  forms,  is  impressive  in 
the  utmost  degree,  and  sublime ;  as  when  the  noise  of  a 
thunder-storm,  sweeping  over  a  distant  forest,  is  borne  on 
the  silent  air,  or  the  roar  of  a  tornado  along  the  top  or  side 
of  a  mountain-range,  reaches  the  ear  in  the  vale  below,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  tempest.  So  this  sound,  which  came 
from  heaven,  was  felt  to  be  borne  down  from  the  heights  of 
the  air,  like  a  voice  wafted  from  some  distant  point  on  the 
wind*  It  carried  in  itself,  accordingly,  the  proof  that  it 
was  supernatural.  For  no  gust  attended  it,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears.   It  was  not  wrought  by  a  blast  that  swept  over  the 
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citj,  and  was  felt  in  other  places  as  well  as  that.  It 
hoard  by  none  hnt  the  disciples.  It  was  a  miracbj  th^^ 
fore,  not  the  work  of  natural  causes.  It  was  a  miracle  in 
the  production  of  which  second  causes  had  no  part,  Aii4 
it  was  a  miracle  snited  almost  more  than  any  other  to  bo 
employed  aa  a  signal  of  God's  presence,  and  fitted  to  rouse 
attention,  raise  a  sense  of  his  power,  and  eicite  awe  idid 
expectation.  And  it  must  have  had  that  effect  instantly 
from  its  nature,  from  their  expectation  of  a  divine  interpo* 
sitioHj  and  from  tlieir  memory  that  one  of  the  forms  in  which 
God  passed  hy  Elijah  was  a  great  and  strong  wind  rend- 
in!^  the  moantains,  and  breaking  the  rocks*  Every  car 
must  have  felt  it,  therefore,  as  a  sign  of  his  power ;  every 
heart  must  have  throbbed  nnder  it  with  emotion. 

The  next  miracle  was  addressed  to  the  eye  instead  of  thd 
ear.  '^And  there  appeared  nnto  them  cloven  tongnesis 
of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them." — V.  3.  Or  better  trtfii' 
lated,  "And  tongues  as  of  fire  appeared  distribnted  to 
them."  The  word  rendered  cloven  in  the  common  Tendon, 
denotes  apportioned,  distribnted;  and  the  meaning  is,  tliat 
the  tongnes,  instead  of  being  clustered  on  a  few*  were  dw 
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How  must  they  have  been  touched  with  a  sense  of  his  sway 
over  them  I — ^How  must  their  thoughts  have  been  rapt  in 
awe  and  adoration  of  him  I  These  two  miracles  were  thus 
precurBive  and  designed  to  arrest  their  attention,  show  that 
Cted  was  present  in  the  greatness  of  his  power,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  direct  gifts  he  was  about  to  bestow  on  them  ; 
and  the  employment  of  preparatory  miracles,  so  fitted  for 
that  office,  was  eminently  suited  to  their  necessities,  and 
worthy  of  his  wisdom. 

Two  other  miracles  were  then  wrought  directly  on  the 
apostles  and  ether  disciples  that  lay  within  tlie  sphere  of 
their  consciousness,  and  w^re  of  a  nature  that  must  have 
impressed  them  with  the  most  undoubting  certainty  that 
they  were  the  work  of  God,  and  filled  them  with  a  towering 
aense  of  his  knowledge  and  power.  The  first  was  the 
descent  on  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost"  (v.  4). 
Probably  such  a  time  elapsed,  between  the  appearance  of 
the  tongues  of  fiame  and  the  pouring  on  them  of  the  Spirit, 
that  they  had  opportunity  fully  to  observe  the  spectacle,  feel 
its  significance  as  a  signal  of  God's  presence  and  power,  and 
become  prepared  for  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  that  was  to  follow. 
The  statement  "  they  were  all  fiUed  with  the  Holy  Ghost," 
is  very  expressive.  It  means  not  simply  that  they  expe- 
rienced his  powerful  influences,  but  that  he  took  possession 
of  them,  so  that  the  whole  cast  of  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions was  determined  by  his  agency.  And  views  and  emo- 
tibns  were  breathed  into  them  of  a  character  so  altogether 
peculiar  and  above  the  ordinary  train  of  their  ideas  and 
feelings,  that  they  were  perfectly  conscious  that  they  were 
the  work  of  the  DivineSpirit.  For  how  else  could  they,  before 
speakings  have  any  evidence  that  they  were  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit?  They  had  no  direct  consciousness  of  tlie  Spirit, 
but  only  of  the  effects  he  produced.  Each  one  was  aware 
that  he  was  under  the  Spirit's  all-controlling  power  from  the 
nature  of  the  thonghts  and  affections  with  which  he  was 
transported,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  transfused 
into  his  mind.  What  the  discoveries  were  that  were  made  to 
them,  or  the  truths  that  were  flashed  on  their  eyes,  we  are  not 
told.  They  were  not — it  is  probable — the  truths  they  uttered 
when  they  came  to  speak  respecting  the  work  of  redemp- 
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tioTi,  but  related  rather  to  God*8  coveBsntfl  and  promises  widi 
which  the  nation  was  familiar,  Tliat  the  inspiiatioa  itidf 
was  a  ivhollj  diiferent  miracle  from  the  power  of  utteraace 
which  they  soon  received,  is  seen  from  the  fact  tlmt  thit 
was  the  result  of  another  gift  of  the  Spirit 

'*  And"  they  all  *' began  to  speak  with  other  ton^nies,  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance"  (v.  4).  The  power  of  spew- 
ing the  truths  comnrnnicated  to  them  in  foreign  langnngog 
was  not  involved  J  then,  in  the  inspiration  of  those  tmtbSi 
That  was  a  direct  iiifnaion  of  knowledge  into  their  mJndt 
by  the  Spirit.  Tlie  power  to  express  that  knowledge  by  tlie 
voice  in  languages  till  then  unknown,  was  a  gift  nf)t  only 
of  a  wholly  different  knowledge,  bnt  of  a  power  of  exer- 
cising the  organs  of  speech  in  fonns  with  which  they  l>efofe 
had  had  no  acquaintance.  And  that  was  aa  wonderful  a  gift 
as  tlie  other;  as  it  involved  a  knowledge  not  only  of  thfi 
words,  the  grammatical  &tructQre,the  idioms  of  the  langnagie, 
and  the  tones  and  inflections  with  which  it  was  nttei^; 
but  a  power  also  of  conceiving  thoaghts  in  th©  order  ttid 
form,  and  expressing  them  in  the  modes  that  were  peculiar 
to  the  new  language  spoken.     And  the  differences  of  Ian- 
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k  ^^  having  taken  place  the  voice  this,  came  together  the 
mnltitade."  The  gift  of  the  new  languages  that  were  uttered 
on  that  day,  involved  therefore  the  gift  of  the  new  forms  of 
thonghtiand  new  modes  of  arranging  the  terms  and  divisions 
of  sentences,  and  was  a  far  greater  innovation  of  the  habits 
of  the  mind,  and  carried  it  much  farther  out  of  its  accustomed 
aphere,  than  the  mere  transfusion  into  it  of  new  truths. 
Wliat  an  amazing  work  of  divine  power,  to  be  instantly 
endowed  in  that  relation  with  a  new  mental  nature,  to  be 
imbued  with  forms  of  thought  and  shapes  of  conception 
that  were  before  wholly  unknown  and  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  established  habits  of  the  mindt  What  more 
aatoniahing  effect  can  be  conceived  than  the  instant  commu- 
nication to  a  person  not  only  of  the  words  of  an  unknown 
language  appropriate  to  express  the  thoughts  and  emotions 
with  which  he  is  filled,  but  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tones, 
emphasis,  inflections,  and  cadences  with  which  they  are 
nttered  by  those  to  whom  they  are  vernacular  f  For  undoubt- 
edly those  who  received  the  gift  of  tongues  were  endowed 
with  that  knowledge,  so  that  they  spoke  with  as  full  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  propriety  of  their  utterance,  and  that  the 
new  language  was  to  them  as  perfect  a  vehicle  of  expressing 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  with  which  they  were  occupied,  as 
their  native  language  would  have  been.  There  is  no  more 
ground  to  suppose  that  they  were  mere  unintelligent  instru- 
ments of  the  Spirit  in  uttering  foreign  tongues,  than  in 
receiving  the  thoughts  that  were  transfused  into  them; 
that  they  were  not  as  fully  conscious  of  the  language  they 
spoke  as  they  were  of  tlie  ideas  which  tliey  expressed  in  it. 
No  miracle  on  an  individual — leaving  his  faculties  essen- 
tially what  they  were  before— can  be  conceived  transcending 
such  a  gift,  in  greatness  and  wonderfulness ;  none  especially 
can  be  imagined  that  would  carry  a  more  resistless  and 
overpowering  certainty  to  his  consciousness  that  it  was 
the  work — not  at  all  of  himself,  but  of  the  boundless  power 
and  skill  of  the  Creator. 

These  two  miracles,  thus,  besides  their  suitableness  to  other 
ends,  had  the  greatest  possible  adaptation  to  show  those 
who  were  the  subjects  of  them,  that  the  power  that  wrought 
them  was  Divine.  How  clear  and  emphatic  must  their 
consciousness  have  been,  that  the  new  trutlis,  the  higher  and 
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larger  thoughts  aud  emotions  that  were  breathed  into  them, 
were  not  the  offspring  of  their  own  faculties,  but  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit !  And  how  ftiU  and  absolute  must 
have  been  their  realization,  that  the  knowledge  of  other 
tongues  with  which  tliey  were  instantly  endowed,  and  power 
to  express  themselves  in  them  with  the  accuracy  and  ease 
with  which  they  spoke  their  own — was  the  gift  of  his  infinite 
might  and  wisdom  I  No  effects  can  be  conceived  of  which 
they  could  be  made  the  subjects,  of  the  production  of  which 
by  God  it  would  be  more  wholly  impossible  to  doubt ;  and 
it  was  one  of  their  most  important  characteristics  that  tliey 
thus  cut  off  all  room  for  mistake  as  to  their  origin ;  that 
they  bore  the  stamp  of  divinity  so  indubitably  as  to  preclude 
the  supposition  that  they  were  in  any  sense  the  work  of 
human  power. 

"And  they  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  The  power  of  speaking  in 
foreign  tongues  was  not  commensurate  with  the  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit,  but  was  a  separate  gift,  and  confined  to  occa- 
sions where  it  could  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Whether  they  began  to  speak  with  tongues  while  in  the 
house  where  they  assembled,  where  there  were  no  foreigners 
to  hear,  is  not  stated.  Probably  not.  The  descent  on  them 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  doubtless  regarded  by  them  as  a 
signal  that  the '  time  had  come  for  the  commencement  of 
their  ministry;  and  the  narrative  implies  that  they  immedi- 
ately went  forth  and  began  to  address  those  whom  they  met 
from  distant  regions  in  the  languages  which  were  verna- 
cular to  them. 

Tlie  writer  now  proceeds  to  narrate  the  effect  of  this 
miracle  on  others,  and  shows  that  it  had  an  equal  adaptation 
to  convince  them  that  it  was  the  work  of  God,  and  to  fill 
them  with  astonishment  and  awe. 

"  And  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  Jews,  devout 
men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,"  v.  6.  The  term 
translated  "  dwelling"  is  simply  equivalent  to  "residing,"  and 
means  that  such  persons  were  then  living  at  Jerusalemi 
without  indicating  whether  it  had  become  ti^eir  fixed  home, 
or  they  were  only  tarrying  for  a  short  period,  as  during  the 
feasts  of  the  season.  There  were  doubtless  persons  of  both 
classes  there. 
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*^  And  when  this  was  noised  abroad  the  multitude  came 
together,  and  were  confounded,  because  that  every  man 
heard  them  speak  in  his  own  dialect,"  y.  6.  The  expression 
rendered  ^^  this  was  noised  abroad,"  is  literally,  '^  And  this 
Toice  being  begun,  or  taking  place,"  that  is,  the  utterance 
by  the  apostles  and  others  of  the  great  things  of  God  in 
foreign  languages,  being  commenced  and  proceeding.  The 
multitude  which  then  came  together,  was  the  multitude  of 
foreigners  to  whom  the  languages  spoken  by  the  disciples 
were  yemacular,  as  is  seen  from  their  hearing  them  speak, 
each  one  his  own  dialect ;  and  by  their  hearing  every  man 
his  own  dialect,  is  meant,  not  that  whatever  was  spoken,  it 
was  heard  by  each  as  his  own  language ;  for  then  the  mira- 
cle would  have  been  a  hearing  of  foreign  languages  that 
were  not  spoken,  not  a  speaking  of  those  languages — ^but 
that  e&ch  heard  his  own  language  spoken  by  persons  to 
whom  it  was  before  unknown.  Their  being  confounded, 
was  their  being  thrown  into  surprise  and  perplexity  by  the 
miracle,  which,  from  their  not  at  first  discerning  that  it  was 
such,  they  were  unable  to  explain. 

^^  And  they  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled,  saying  one 
to  another.  Behold,  are  not  all  these  who  speak,  Galileans  ? 
And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  dialect  in  which 
we  wore  bom  ?  Parthians  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,  and 
tlie  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea,  and  Cappadocia, 
in  Pontus  and  Asia,  Plirygia  and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and 
the  parts  about  Cyrene,  and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 
proselytes,  Cretes  and  Arabians,  we  hear  them  speaking  in 
our  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  And  they  were 
all  amazed  and  were  in  doubt,  saying  one  to  another,  What 
meaneth  this  ?"  vs.  7-12.  Luke  begins  his  enumeration  at 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  Eoman  empire,  and  advances  west- 
ward to  Italy  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  those  parts 
of  the  empire,  chiefly,  that  Jews  resided  who  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt  As  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Spain,  had  been  but  recently  conquered,  it  may 
be  that  none  of  the  nation  had  yet  obtained  a  settlement  in 
them.  Mesopotamia  is  the  region  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates.  Asia,  is  that  part  of  what  is  now  called 
Asia  Minor,  in  which  the  Seven  Churches  addressed  in  the 
Apocalypse  were  situated.    Some  of  the  foreign  Jews  dwell- 
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lag  at  Jenisalem  may  have  resided  there  for  such  &  time  u 
to  have  gained  same  knowledge  of  the  apostles ;  and  otliera 
who  had  recently  arrivedj  may  have  learned  by  inquiring 
at  the  time,  that  they  were  of  Ghililee*  They  became  awam 
through  some  meaua,  that  all  whom  they  heard  speaking  the 
wonderfnl  things  of  God  in  their  peculiar  dialects  were  Gali- 
leans, that  is  J  natives  and  residents  of  that  tetrarchy,  and 
who  tiierefore  had  had  no  training  in  the  languages  they 
now  spoke,  nor  opportunity  for  acquiring  them ;  and  it  wat 
this  that  startled  and  astonished  them.  That  the  wouderfal 
^ings  of  God  should  be  spoken  in  their  several  dialects  wis 
not  surprising,  as  it  was  as  practicable  to  those  who  were 
familiar  with  them  to  speak  divine  things  in  them,  m  it  waa 
to  Galileans  to  utter  them  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  Bat 
that  persons,  and  a  large  number,  natives  of  a  province  of 
Palestine,  who  had  had  no  training  in  those  languages  nor 
knowledge  of  them,  shoald  instantly  become  posaesaod  of 
them,  and  able  to  express  themselves  with  perfect  aocaracy 
and  ease,  and  on  the  moat  lofty  themes,  was  an  event  s^j  un- 
heard of,  so  transcending  the  powers  of  the  humaa  mind,  and 
BO  evidently  designed  to  accomplish  some  extraordinary 
end,  that  thev  were  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  astoaisdi- 
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the  speech  of  the  apostles  and  their  associates  a  mere  jargon 
of  nnin^miing  sounds.  That  at  which  they  mocked  plainly, 
was  the  supposition  that  their  speaking  in  such  a  manner 
was  a  miracle,  as  they  attempted  to  explain  it  by  a  natural 
cause. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  speech  of  the  disciples  in  foreign 
tongaes,  struck  the  Jews  whose  languages  they  uttered  with 
an  oyerpowering  force,roused  them  to  the  utmost  interest  and 
wonder,  and  impressed  them  with  the  fullest  conviction  that 
it  was  tiie  work  of  God,  and  that  he  had  in  it  some  special 
and  momentous  design.  And  it  was  adapted  beyond  any 
other  that  can  be  conceived  to  produce  those  effects.  It 
was  a  miracle  of  far  greater  extent  and  complexity  than  an 
act  of  healing  the  blind  or  sick,  or  stilling  a  tempest,  which 
was  completed  in  an  instant.  This  was  a  continuous  mira- 
cle, repeated  in  every  address  that  was  delivered,  and  every 
sentence  that  was  spoken,  and  carried  with  it,  therefore, 
larger  and  more  impressive  proof  that  it  was  the  work  of 
God.  It  was  a  miracle  in  which  they  had  a  personal  inte- 
rest, and  which  they  saw  and  felt  was  wrought  expressly 
for  them.  It  was  a  higher  attestation  therefore  to  them, 
of  that  which  was  spoken,  than  any  ordinary  miracle  could 
have  been,  and  served  to  prepare  them  in  a  larger  degree, 
which  was  its  special  office,  to  receive  the  glad  tidings 
which  were  about  to  be  announced  to  them  as  the  word  of 
God. 

That  the  great  miracle,  however,  chosen  for  the  occasion 
to  attest  the  first  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  should  have 
been  addressed  to  the  foreign  Jews  rather  than  the  native 
population  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  is  remarkable.  What 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  reason  of  it?  Its  adap- 
tation beyond  other  miracles  to  rouse  the  attention,  awaken 
surprise,  bespeak  the  power  of  God,  and  fill  tlie  office  to 
belli  classes  of  a  proof  that  the  apostles  and  disciples  were 
his  ministers,  was  doubtless  the  chief  reason.  For  it  filled 
that  office  to  the  natives  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  by  whom 
the  new  tongues  were  not  understood.  Although  they 
were  dependent  on  the  testimony  of  those  from  abroad  for 
their  knowledge  that  the  speech  of  the  disciples  was  in  the 
dialects  that  were  vernacular  to  them,  yet  the  testimony 
of  such  a  number  was  enough  to  place  them  under  full 
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obligation  to  believe  it  But  beyond  that,  it  may  alao  have 
been  chosen  for  its  suitableness  to  strike  and  inteEi|8t  that 
part  of  the  nation  which  was  living  among  the  Genttlesi  (*f 
whom  the  foreigners  at  the  feast  were  but  repreaentativee; 
and  win  them  to  listen  to  the  news  of  reJeniptiou  by 
Christ.  That  the  God  of  their  fatiiera  wrotight  such  an 
unparalleled  miracle  v^ith  a  direct  reference  to  them,  was 
fitted  to  impress  them  and  overcome  the  prejudice  aud 
aversion  which  might  otherwise  bave  deterred  them  from 
even  listening  to  the  gospel  when  it  was  at  length  directly 
addressed  to  thera  by  Paul  aud  other  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists in  their  missions  among  the  Gentiles. 

The  effect  then  of  tlie  miracle  was  to  prepare  botb  classes 
in  an  eminent  measure  to  be  impressedj  convinced,  and  wan 
by  the  address  that  followed  ;  and  tliat  address  from  the 
leading  apostle,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  the  author  of  the  miracle,  in  fulfilment  of  a  pre- 
diction by  one  of  the  ancient  prophets ;  and  that  ho  wu 
poured  out  because  Jesns  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  had 
lately  crucified,  was  tlie  Messiah,  and  had  risen  from  tie 
dead,  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and  entered 
on  his  roi^-n  as  Lord  and  Christ — was  fitted  in  a  high  dec 
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and  edncation  in  foreign  lands,  and  they  who  dwelt  at  Jeru- 
salem, were  thoee  of  foreign  birth  who  had  come  there  to 
attend  the  feast,  and  perhaps  make  the  city  their  home. 
The  apostles  were  all  together,  and  not  in  an  upper  room, 
nor  in  a  narrow  street,  where  few  only  could  be  reached 
by  the  speaker's  voice,  but  probably  in  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  temple;  as  the  crowd  addressed,  it  is  apparent 
from  the  numbers  converted  and  baptized,  must  have  been 
very  large — six,  eight,  and  perhaps  ten  thousand.  After 
invoking  their  attention,  he  avers  diat  those  who  spoke  the 
foreign  languages  were  not  drunk ;  and  gives  as  a  proof  of  it, 
that  it  was  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  answering  to  the  hour 
with  us  from  eight  to  nine  in  the  morning ;  and  that  was  a 
convincing  reason ;  inasmuch  as  though  a  single  individual 
might  drink  to  excess  by  that  early  hour,  the  assumption 
that  a  company  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  perhaps  two, 
three,  or  four  hundred,  and  persons  of  their  known  character, 
had  become  intoxicated  so  early,  was  unreasonable  and  mon- 
stroua. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  instead  of  such  an  origin, 
the  miracle  was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  poured  out  in 
fulfilment  of  an  ancient  prophecy. 

"  But  this  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel : 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will 
pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams ;  And  on 
my  servants  and  on  my  hand-maidens  I  will  pour  out  in 
thoee  days  of  my  Spirit :  and  they  shall  prophecy.  And  I 
will  show  wonders  in.  heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the  earth 
beneath ;  blood  and  fire  and  vapour  of  smoke.  The  sun 
shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood, 
before  that  'great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved."— Vs.  16-21. 

By  the  expression,  this  is  that  spoken  of  by  the  prophet 
Joel,  is  meant  this  gift  of  the  power  of  speaking  other 
tongues.  That  it  is  that  of  which  he  spoke,  does  not  imply 
that  it  is  the  full  and  final  accomplishment  of  tliis  predic- 
tion, but  only  that  it  is  an  accomplishment  of  it.  It  is  not 
only  consistent  with  it  that  the  Spirit  should  be  poured  out 
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often  and  in  other  scenes  besides  Jerusalem,  as  took  place 
at  Csesarca,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  Corinth,  and 
other  cities  when  the  gospel  was  preached  in  them,  but  the 
promise  that  he  should  descend  upon  all  flesh,  the  whole 
living  family  of  man,  required  that  he  should  descend  in  all 
other  lands  as  well  as  Judea,  and  at  other  periods  as  well  as  on 
the  day  when  the  gospel  was  first  proclaimed  to  the  Jews. 

The  last  days  are  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  as  is  seen  from 
Is.  ii.  2,  Micah  iv.  In  Joel,  the  time,  instead  of  being 
designated  the  last  days,  is  defined  as  a  time  of  God's  inter- 
vention to  bless  the  Israelites — after  they  had  been  over- 
whelmed by  a  resistless  and  crael  enemy — when  they  are  to 
know  that  God  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  that  he  is  the 
Lord  their  God ;  which  is  the  time  of  the  Messiah,  and  is 
mainly  yet  future. 

The  metaphor  employed  to  signify  tlie  descent  of  the 
Spirit — pouring  out — is  very  expressive,  and  indicates  a  large 
and  wide-spread  effusion,  like  a  copious  rain  that  falls  on 
hill  and  vale,  and  extends  from  land  to  land.  The  Spirit 
was  to  be  poured  on  both  sexes  and  all  classes ;  on  young 
as  well  as  old,  on  servants  as  well  as  those  of  rank ;  and  the 
gifts  he  was  to  bestow  were  to  be  miraculous.  Those  on 
whom  he  fell,  were  to  receive  revelations  and  speak  by 
inspiration.  The  young  men  were  to  see  visions  and  the 
old  men  were  to  dream  dreams  in  which  communications 
were  made  to  them  by  the  Spirit ;  and  they  were  all  to 
prophesy — that  is,  speak  by  inspiration, — whether  that 
which  they  uttered  was  predictive,  doctrinal,  or  exhorta- 
tory.  Though  his  renovating  and  sanctifying  influences 
were  to  be  poured  out  at  the  same  .time,  renovation  and 
sanctification  are  not  the  effects  that  are  here  predicted,  as 
the  effects  of  his  influences,  but  the  reception  of  revelations, 
and  speaking  truth  with  which  they  were  inspired.  Those 
on  whom  these  inspiring  and  miracle-working  influences 
were  to  be  bestowed,  were  to  be  already  renewed;  the 
renovating  influences  which  were  to  accompany  those 
miraculous  gifts,  were  to  descend  on  those  who  were  till 
then  in  unbelief,  as  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 

Tlic  quotation  of  die  prediction  that  the  Spirit  should  be 
poured  out  on  all  flesh,  and  that  the  hand-maidens  should 
prophesy  as  well  as  the  men-servants — ^as  verified  in  the 
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miraculous  gifts  of  that  day,  shows  that  the  power  of  speak 
iog  with  tODgaes  was  conferred  on  the  women  who  be- 
Icmged  to  the  company  of  the  belieyers,  as  well  as  the  men. 
As  the  Spirit  has  never  yet  been  poured  out  on  all  flesh, 
and  his  miraculous  gifts  have  for  ages  been  withheld  from 
the  church,  the  prophecy  plainly  is  yet  to  receive  its  chief 
fulfilment,  and  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ  The  prophet 
mcoordingly  proceeds  to  define  the  time  as  the  great  and 
terrible  day  of  the  Lord's  coming  to  judge  the  world,  that 
is  to  be  heralded  by  the  darkening  of  the  sun  and  other 
portents  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth. 

^'  And  I  will  show  wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  signs 
in  the  earth  beneath,  blood  and  fire  and  vapor  of  smoke. 
The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  before  the  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come," 
vs.  19, 20.  That  that  great  and  illustrious  day  is  yet  future, 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  no  such  portents  have  appeared 
in  the  heavens  since  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  from  the  express 
prediction  by  Joel,  chap.  iii.  9-21,  that  it  is  to  be  at  the 
time  of  the  final  redemption  of  Israel  from  their  enemies 
and  reestabUshment  in  dieir  ancestral  land,  which  is  to  be 
at  Cihrist's  second  advent,  and  from  Christ's  prophecy  that 
they  are  immediately  to  precede  his  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  assumption  of  the  sceptre  of  the  world. 
"  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days " — ^the 
exile  and  bondage  of  the  Israelites  among  the  Gentiles — 
"  shall  tlie  sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give 
her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the 
powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.  And  then  shall  ap- 
pear the  sign  of  tlie  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  ;  and  then  shall 
all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn ;  and  they  sliall  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and 
great  glory."  (Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30.)  As  the  great  signals 
foretold  by  the  prophet,  are  thus  the  signals  of  Christ's 
second  coming,  and  of  no  otlier  event ;  and  as  the  time  of 
these  signals  is  to  be  the  time  when  the  promised  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  take  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  out- 
pouring of  his  power  which  this  prediction  contemplates, 
when  it  is  to  extend  to  all  flesh, — the  whole  living  family 
of  man — is  yet  future,  and  is  to  follow  Christ's  return  and 
establishment  of  his  throne  on  the  earth. 
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The  apostle  closes  the  quotation  with  a  promise  that 
even  at  that  fearful  crisis  "  whosoever  shall  call  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  shall  be  saved,"  v.  21.  The  Lord  is 
Jehovah  the  Messiah.  To  call  on  him,  is  to  address  and 
supplicate  him  as  such,  and  involves  therefore  a  recogni- 
tion, acceptance,  and  trust  of  him  in  that  character.  The 
promise  is,  accordingly,  of  the  greatest  significance,  as  it  indi- 
cates that  their  having  rejected  him  before,  will  be  no  bar- 
rier, if  they  call  on  him,  to  their  being  saved  by  him  then. 
It  implies,  therefore,  that  men  may  call  on  him  then,  who 
never  called  on  him  before ;  and  if  some,  multitudes  may ; 
and  the  tribes  and  nations  whom  other  prophecies  foreshow, 
are  then  to  be  converted,  be  brought  to  submission  to  his 
sceptre. 

The  view  thus  given  by  the  apostle  of  the  miracle  as  tho 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  foretold  by  an  ancient  prophet,  to 
be  wrought  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  and  in  a  season  of 
judgments  and  deliverances,  was  adapted  in  an  eminent 
manner,  like  the  miracle  itself,  to  strike  his  hearers,  win 
their  interest,  and  prepare  them  for  the  announcement  he 
was  next  to  make  respecting  the  Messiah  they  had  just 
crucified,  through  whom  it  was  that  the  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  had  taken  place.  What  could  more  impress  them 
than  to  show  that  it  was  foretold  by  one  of  their  prophets! 
What  could  be  more  suited  to  command  their  attention  and 
conciliate  their  faith,  than  to  prove  from  the  words  of  that 
prophet,  that  it  was  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  the 
work  of  man  ? 

He  now  makes  to  them  the  still  more  startling  announce- 
ment that  this  outpouring  of  tlie  Spirit  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  whom  they  had 
lately  crucified,  to  the  throne  of  heaven. 

^^  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words ;  Jesus  the  Kazarene, 
a  man  proved  to  you  to  be  from  God  by  miracles,  and  won 
dcrs,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  yon, 
as  ye  yourselves  also  know ;  him  being  delivered  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have 
taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain,"  vs.  SS, 
23.  He  first  afiirms  that  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  whom  they 
had  lately  put  to  death,  was  demonstrated  to  them  to  be 
from  God,  by  the  great  miracles  which  he  wrought,  and 
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reminded  them  that  they  were  aware  of  that  fact.    How 
must  they  have  felt  it  ?    Not  a  few,  probably  most  of  them, 
had  witnessed  some  of  his  miracles,  and  some,  not  unlikely, 
had  been  the  subjects  of  them.    They  had  been  released 
firom  disease  by  his  word,  had  received  sight,  hearing,  or 
speech  from  him,  or  had  eaten  of  the  bread  he  had  created, 
and  under  the  impression  of  his  wonderful  works  had  hailed 
him  as  the  Son  of  David,  and  shouted  hosanna  in  his  train. 
He  next  charges  them  with  having  crucified  and  slain  him 
by  wicked  hands ;  and  how  deeply  they  must  have  felt  that. 
For  they  had  crucified  him  with  a  full  knowledge  that  he 
was  a  messenger  from  God,  and  innocent  of  the  crimes  they 
imputed  to  him ;  and  their  aim  was  to  prevent  him  from 
divesting  them  of  their  power,  and  assuming  himself  the 
sceptre  of  the  nation.    T^eir  putting  him  to  death  was  an  act 
therefore  of  the  most  undisguised  and  monstrous  wickedness. 
But  though  they  were  allowed  to  perpetrate  so  great  a  crime, 
they  did  not  defeat,  they  only  executed  the  counsels  of 
Grod.     For  he  had  foreknown  and  foreordained  that  very 
event.     He  accordingly  had  raised  him  from  death,  because 
he  was  the  Messiah,  and  could  not  remain  under  its  power. 
"  Whom  Grod  hath  raised  up,  loosing  the  bonds  of  death 
because  he  could  not  be  held  by  it,"  v.  24.    Instead  of 
having  deserved  death,  his  innocence  was  so  absolute  that 
justice  required  that  he  should  be  released  from  it.    He 
could  not  be  held  under  its  power  without  violating  liis 
rights.    It  would  be  to  treat  him  as  guilty  instead  of  inno- 
cent.    He  was  released,  therefore,  from  the  bonds  of  death 
by  a  resuiTCction.    His  resurrection  accordingly  was  a  vin- 
dication of  his  righteousness  and  acceptableness  to  God. 
With  what  resistless  power  must  tlie  hearers  have  been 
struck  with  this  great  truth  ;  that  the  revivification  of  Jesus, 
instead  of  an  incredible  event,  resulted  necessarily  from  his 
innocence  and  God's  righteousness !    What  a  flood  of  light 
must  it  have  flashed  on  their  awe-smitten  and  wondering 
minds!    And  this,  instead  of  being  now  first  revealed,  was 
foreshown  in  the  Psalms  which  were  chanted  in  their  temple 
worship. 

"For  David  said  respecting  him,  I  foresaw  the  Lord 
always  in  my  presence.    Because  he  is  at  my  right  hand  I 
shall  not  be  agitated.    On  account  of  this  my  heart  rejoiced, 
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and  my  tongue  was  glad.  Moreover  also  my  flesh  shall  rest 
in  hope.  Because  tliou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hades, 
neither  wilt  thou  give  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  Thou 
hast  made  known  unto  me  the  ways  of  life,  thou  shalt  fill 
me  with  joy  with  thy  countenance,"  vs.  25-28.  The  six- 
teenth Psalm,  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken,  relates 
exclusively  to  the  Messiah.  All  the  sentiments  it  expresses, 
all  the  promises  and  predictions  it  utters,  are  spoken  by  him, 
not  by  David  who  wrote  it.  Instead  of  foresaw,  the  verb  in 
the  Hebrew  denotes  to  sit,  to  place.  As  however  it  is  used 
of  a  mental  act,  the  meaning  is  essentially  the  same.  I  set 
in  my  thoughts,  that  is,  I  beheld  or  contemplated  the  Lord 
as  always  in  my  presence;  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand, — 
implying  approbation  and  readiness  to  defend  me, — I  shall 
not  be  moved  to  and  fro  and  overthrown.  This  indicates 
that  instead  of  being  the  object  of  God's  displeasure,  he  was 
to  enjoy  his  perfect  approbation,  although  it  was  by  his 
determinate  counsel  that  he  was  put  to  death.  Jesus, 
tliereforo,  in*  place  of  being  cast  down  at  the  prospect  of 
death,  contemplated  it  with  joy  and  exultation.  "On  ac- 
count of  this  my  heart  rejoiced  and  my  tongue  was  glad." 
And  he  rejoiced,  not  only  that  in  his  death  he  was  to  retain 
God's  approval,  but  that  because  of  his  innocence,  God 
would  restore  him  to  life;  and 

''  Moreover  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope."  The  ordinary 
consequence  of  death,  dissolution  in  the  grave,  was  no  more 
to  follow  to  his  body,  than  the  condemnation  which  death 
ordinarily  implies,  was  to  follow  to  his  mind.  The  one  was 
no  more  to  remain  under  a  curse  than  the  other.  "For 
thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hades,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer 
thy  Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  His  whole  being  was  to 
be  delivered  from  the  death  to  which  he  was  to  be  subjected 
for  men.  "  Tliou  wilt  make  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life ;" 
— that  is,  restore  mo  to  life  ;  "  thou  shalt  make  me  full  of 
joy  with  thy  countenance."  He  was  to  receive  manifes- 
tations of  the  Father's  complacency  that  were  to  equal  hig 
wishes,  and  flU  him  with  blessedness.  This  is  a  clear  predic- 
tion of  a  resurrection,  and  a  resurrection  in  honor.  To  recall 
his  soul  from  the  invisible  world  in  which  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  dwell,  to  intercept  his  flesh  from  corruption,  and  show 
him  the  path  back  to  life  and  bliss,  can  be  nothing  else  than 
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a  restoration  from  death  to  a  glorious  and  blessed  life.  And 
this  resurrection  is  not  the  resurrection  of  David  who  wrote 
the  Psalm ;  for  he  has  not  risen.  "  Men  and  brethren,  let 
it  be  said  with  boldness  to  you  respecting  the  patriarch 
David,  that  he  both  died  and  was  buried,  and  his  sepulchre 
is  with  us  unto  this  day,"  v.  29.  He  cannot  be  the  person 
then  whose  soul  it  is  here  predicted  should  not  be  left  in 
hades,  nor  his  flesh  see  corruption.  The  prophecy  relates 
to  another  personage,  and  David  must  have  been  conscious 
of  it.  With  what  conviction  must  this  truth  have  struck 
them,  and  how  must  it  have  served  to  prepare  them  for 
the  announcement  that  followed,  that  the  great  peraon 
to  whom  it  refers  was  Jesus  the  Nazarene !  "  Now  being 
a  prophet  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  to  him 
with  an  oath  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  in  respect  to 
the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  the  Christ  to  sit  upon  his 
throne  ;  foreseeing  it,  he  spake  respecting  the  resurrection 
of  the  Christ  that  his  soul  should  not  be  left  in  hades,  nor 
his  flesh  see  corruption,"  vs.  30,  31.  And  that  prediction 
God  had  fulfilled.  "  This  Jesus  God  has  raised  (from  death) 
of  which  wo  are  all  witnesses,"  v.  32.  It  is  probable  the 
apostle  here  detailed  tlie  testimony  of  the  angels  and  the 
appearance  of  Christ  to  them  and  others,  after  his  depar- 
ture from  the  sepulchre,  by  which  they  were  aasured  of  his 
resurrection,  and  narrated  his  ascent  at  length,  in  their  pre- 
sence, to  heaven,  to  assume  the  sceptre  of  universal  domi- 
nion. He  next  declares  that  it  was  he,  in  his  exaltation,  that 
had  poured  out  the  Spirit  by  whom  the  miraculous  gifts  had 
been  conferred  which  the  people  had  seen  and  heard.  "  Be- 
ing thus  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  receiving  from 
the  Father  the  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  has  poured 
out  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear,"  v.  33.  It  was  not 
poured  out  by  David,  for  that  prince  had  not  ascended  to 
heaven.  He,  moreover,  who  was  to  be  exalted  to  God's 
right  hand  was  David's  Lord,  instead  of  David  himself.  For 
David  has  not  ascended  into  the  heavens ;  but  he  himself 
says :  "Tlie  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  sit  at  my  riglit  hand 
until  I  place  thine  enemies  thy  footstool,"  vs.  34,  35.  It 
was  the  Messiah,  therefore,  David's  Lord,  not  David  himself, 
who  was  to  be  exalted  to  the  throne  of  heaven ;  and  the 
object  of  his  exaltation  was,  that  his  enemies  of  every  rank 
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and  name  may  be  brought  into  subjection  to  him.  The 
proof,  therefore,  was  ahsohite,  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord  who 
was  thus  exalted.  "  Let  the  whole  house  of  Israel  know 
therefore  assuredly  that  this  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified,  God 
has  made  both  Lord,  and  Christ,"  v.  36. 

No  series  of  proofs  could  transcend  these  in  clearness  and 
impressiveness, — no  train  of  considerations  have  a  higher 
adaptation  to  impress  and  overwhelm  his  hearers  with  the 
conviction  that  Jesus,  the  Nazarene,  was  the  Christ.  That  he 
was  a  messenger  from  God  they  knew  from  the  miracles 
which  he  had  wrought.  That  they  had  wickedly  put  him 
to  dejith  they  knew.  From  his  innocence,  however,  and 
acccptableness  to  God,  it  wai<  impossible  that  he  should  re- 
miiin  under  the  i)ower  of  death.  It  would  have  implied 
that  he  had  suffered  death  for  himself,  and  not  for  others. 
God  had  accordingly  foretold  that  he  was  not  to  remain 
uiulur  the  dominion  of  death.  Ilis  soul  was  not  to  be  left 
ill  hades,  nor  his  flesh  see  corruption,  but  God  was  to  show 
him  the  way  back  to  life,  and  was  to  crown  him  with 
acceptance  and  joy.  And  the  person  to  whom  this  promise 
was  made  was  not  David  who  wrote  it,  but  that  promised 
descendant  of  David  who  was  to  inherit  his  throne;  and 
that  descendant  was,  moreover,  to  be  David's  Lord,  and 
was  to  be  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  and  these  pre- 
dictions of  a  resurrection  and  ascension  to  heaven  were  ful- 
filled in  Jesus.  For  the  apostles  were  witnesses  of  them. 
They  had  repeatedly  seen  him  alive  after  his  crucifixion  and 
burial,  and  they  had  witnessed  his  ascension  to  the  skies; 
and  it  was  he  that  had  poured  out  the  Spirit,  the  miracnions 
ctfccts  of  whose  presence  they  had  seen  and  heard.  The  de- 
iiKnistration,  therefore,  was  absolute,  that  God  had  made  him 
wiiom  they  had  crucified  Lord  and  Christ.  What  fact  was 
ever  demonstrated  by  more  ample  proofs  ?  What  argument 
was  ever  framed  with  a  higher  adaptation  to  overwhelm  with 
the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  the  truth  it  unfolded  and 
established  ? 

And  the  effects  which  it  wrought  had  an  answerable  sig- 
nificance and  greatness.  '-And  hearing  (tliis)  they  were 
])ricked  in  heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  the  other  apostles, 
^leii,  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  v.  37.  No  wonder  they 
were  touched  with   a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  alarm  in 
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respect  to  its  consequences ;  for,  the  sin  of  which  they  were 
convicted,  was  the  rejection  and  crucifixion  of  their  Messiah 
against  the  most  ample  evidences  of  his  innocence,  and  of 
his  divine  mission.  It  was  the  greatest,  and,  perhaps,  in 
their  thonghts,  the  most  hopeless  crime  of  which  they  could 
be  guilty.  But  the  answer  they  received  was  as  astonishing 
as  the  discovery  was  that  they  had  murdered  their  Messiah. 
It  was  that  they  should  look  to  this  crucified  Saviour  for  the 
for^veness  of  their  sins,  and  the  gift  to  them  of  the  miracu- 
lous powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  Then  Peter  said  unto 
them,  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  v.  38.  This  gift  is  the  miracle- 
working  gift  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  had  been  bestowed  on 
those  who  spoke  with  tongues,  not  his  renewing  and  sancti- 
fying influences ;  as  they  were  requisite  to  their  repentance, 
and  the  faith  they  were  to  exercise  in  receiving  baptism  for 
remission.  With  what  surprise  and  relief  must  they  have 
heard  this  announcement?  They  miglit  not  only,  by 
repentance  of  their  sin,  and  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
their  Saviour,  obtain  forgiveness,  but  might  receive  the 
extraordinary  powers  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  bestowment 
of  which  on  others  had  just  awakened  their  wonder.  And 
he  added,  as  a  motive  to  repent  and  believe :  "  For  the 
promise  is  unto  you  and  your  children,  and  to  all  who  are 
afar  oflT,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.  And 
with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort,  saying : 
Save  yourselves  from  this  perverse  generation.  Then 
they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  baptized,  and  on 
that  day  there  were  added  to  them  about  three  thousand 
souls,"  vs.  40,  41. 

Tlie  means  that  were  employed  by  God  at  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  the  gospel  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  from 
him,  and  prove  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  were  tlins- 
adapted,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  to  their  end,  whether 
we  look  at  the  miracle  which  was  wrought,  or  the  announce- 
ments and  reasonings  of  Peter.  The  more  thoroughly  they 
are  considered,  the  clearer  will  it  be  seen  that  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  divine  intelligence  and  skill. 
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AiiT.  VI.  Dii.  Bakth's  TRAVEii;  and  Disco vi-iries  ix  North 

Africa. 

Tkaakls  and  Discoveries  in  Xortii  and  Central  Africa. 
J 'oil!  jij  ji  Journal  of  an  Expedition  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  II.  li.  M.'s  Government,  in  the  years  1849- 
1855,  by  Henry  Harth,  Ph.  D.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the 
Itoyal  Geoc^aphical  and  African  Societies.  In  three 
vols.  Vol.  L  and  11.  New  York :  Harper  &  lire  thei-s.  1857. 

TiiK  expedition,  of  which  these  volumes  give  the 
narrative,  was  sent  by  tlie  Bi'itish  government  at  tlie 
close  of  1849,  for  tlie  puq>ose  mainly  of  opening  com- 
mnnications  with  the  chief  nations  of  the  interior  of  North 
Africa,  and  inducing  them,  if  practicable,  to  discontinue 
the  traffic  in  slaves.  That  mission  was  intrusted  especially 
to  Mr.  Richardson,  who  died  early  in  1851,  ere  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  accomplish  his  object.  With  him  were  joined 
two  associates  from  Germany,  whoso  main  office  was  to  ex- 
plore the  country  and  gain  information  of  its  geography. 
its  ]a-(Kluctions,  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Tlie 
younger  of  them  died  in  1852.  Dr.  Barth  alone  lived  to 
return  to  Europe,  and  make  by  the  extent  of  his  explora- 
tions and  the  interest  of  his  discoveries,  important  addi- 
tions to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  vast  countries  that  lie  between 
the  tenth  and  twentieth  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  tenth  and 
twentieth  of  longitude  in  North  Africa.  The  jonrney  was 
made  by  camels  and  horses  along  the  great  route  from 
Trij>(>li,  through  Alurzuk  and  Ghat,  to  Agades,  about  seven- 
teen degrees,  and  equal  ])robably  from  the  continual  devia- 
tions from  a  right  line,  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  miles. 
The  path  lay  along  valleys,  the  dry  beds  of  winter  torrents, 
across  sometimes  cultured,  and  sometimes  arid  plains,  over 
wide  tracts  clothe<l  with  shrubs,  and  through  the  nar- 
row detilei^  of  mountains.  Though  the  country,  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  interior  from  Tripoli,  was  for  a  long 
]>eriod  under  the  dominion  of  the  Komans,  no  roads  appear 
ever  to  have  been  built,  and  no  traces  of  their  power  beyond 
the  lirst  line  of  mountains,  two  or  three  days' jonrney  from 
Tripoli,  remain  but  ruined  walls  and  dilapidated  mausolea. 
From  that  mountain  chain  deserts  extend  southward|  ten  or 
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twelve  degrees,  of  frightful  barrenness  and  desolation,  cut 
only  here  and  there  by  narrow  valleys,  tliat  have  moisture 
enough  to  generate  springs  and  shoot  up  a  growth  of 
shrubs.  The  population  of  this  vast  region,  a  mixture  of 
the  native  race  or  Berbers,  and  Arabs,  and  Moslem  in  reli- 
gion, is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  ;  and  is  as  debased, 
plundering,  and  savage  as  the  Saracen  tribes  that  still  roam 
their  native  deserts  between  the  Eed  Sea  and  the  Persian 
gulf.  They  live  partly  by  a  rude  agriculture,  by  their 
camels  and  flocks,  by  plundering  those  who  fall  in  their 
power,  and  by  dealing  in  slaves.  The  desert  is  throughout 
an  elevated  table  land,  cut  by  several  ranges  of  sterile  rocky 
mountains.  The  highest  range  passed  by  Dr.  Barth,  is 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

From  this  sterile  range  they  descended  into  a  wide  region 
of  vales,  plains,  and  mountain-cones  shooting  up,  in  some 
places  single,  and  in  othera  in  clusters,  of  which  Agades  is 
the  capital,  atid  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population,  partly 
probably  of  Berber  origin,  partly  Negro,  and  partly  Arab. 
Tlie  latter  exercise  Ihe  government,  and  Mahomedanism  is 
the  religion.  They  cultivate  grain  and  raise  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats.  They  are,  however,  almost  without  arts.  Their 
houses  are  mere  huts,  built  of  clay,  reeds,  and  sticks,  and 
are  without  furniture,  and  are  clustered  in  villages  and 
towns,  surrounded  sometimes  with  a  wall  for  protection 
against  marauders.  From  this  region  Dr.  Barth  passed 
into  Xegro-land  proper,  at  a  point  nearly  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger,  where  the  people  are  genuine  blacks, 
and  Paganismprevails,  but  where  the  Mahometans  neverthe- 
less have  in  a  measure  extended  their  sway,  and  the  Arabs 
are  the  wealthiest,  the  most  cultivated,  and  the  most  greedy 
and  savage  in  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Wherever  that  race,  or 
the  Turks  who  inherit  their  religion,  extend  their  conquests, 
they  st^:ike  the  earth  itself,  as  well  as  the  people,  with  a 
blight  and  curse.  There  is  no  other  nation  that  has  con- 
signed so  many  countries,  once  populous  and  flourishing,  to 
desolation  ;  there  is  no  other  that  has  exterminated  so  many 
tribes  and  people,  or  debased  and  brutalized  to  such  an 
extreme,  those  over  whom  they  have  held  dominion.  There 
is  but  a  remnant  left  of  the  aborigitial  inhabitants  of  Egypt, 
of  Syria,  of  Chaldea,  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  southern  coast  of 
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the  Mediterranean.  Tliose  that  survive  are  reduced  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  even  the  Pagans  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  are  made  more  merciless  and  brutal  than  they 
would  be,  were  they  not  irritated  by  the  outrages  and 
seduced  by  the  example  of  the  Arabs  who  conquer  them. 
What  a  terrible  scourg'e  Ishmael  and  his  descendants  have 
been  to  the  world  I  Tliey  have  spread  their  dominion  over 
a  far  greater  space  and  a  far  greater  population  than  Rome 
ever  swayed — all  Asia  south  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Cau- 
casus and  the  Black  Sea,  all  Northern  Africa,  and  a  large 
part  of  Europe ;  yet  they  have  never  borne  a  solitary 
blessing  in  their  hands  to  the  nations  they  have  vanquished. 
They  have  only  carried  violence,  outrage,  slaughter,  plun- 
der, vassalage,  and  the  debasing  and  bnitalizing  doctrines 
of  a  false  and  malevolent  religion  ;  a  blight  for  this  life  and 
the  next.  Tliey  are  to  other  nations  more  nearly  what 
Satan  and  his  angels  are  to  mankind  generally,  than  any 
other  ti-ibe  that  has  ever  risen  to  blast  and  destroy  the 
race. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  first  scenes  Dr.  Barth  describes 
after  entering  Soudan : — 

"  A  mile  from  our  camping-ground  the  aspect  of  the  countiy 
became  greatly  changed,  and  we  ascended  a  hilly  region  of  a 
very  remarkable  character ;  the  tops  of  the  hills  looking  bare, 
partly  of  a  deep  and  partly  of  a  grayish  black,  like  so  many 
mounds  of  volcanic  dSbriSy  while  the  openings  or  hollows  were 
clothed  with  underwood.  Here  our  companions  began  to  collect 
wood  as  a  provision  for  the  treeless  cornfields  of  Damergha. 
Soon  the  country  seemed  to  be  more  open,  but  covered  with 
rank  reeds  ten  feet  high — quite  a  new  sight  to  us.  The  very 
j)loa8ant  and  truly  park-like  hilly  country  continued  for  a  long 
distJince,  till  we  at  length  got  sight  of  the  first  cornfields  of 
Danierghu. 

"  This  was  an  important  stage  in  our  journey ;  for  although 
we  had  before  seen  a  few  small  patches  of  garden  fields  where 
corn  was  produced,  yet  they  were  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be 
incapable  of  sustaining  any  considerable  share  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  but  here  we  had  at  length  reached  those  fertile  regions  of 
central  Africa,  which  are  not  only  able  to  sustain  their  own 
])0|)ulation,  but  even  to  export  to  foreign  countries.  My  heart 
gladdened  at  this  sight,  and  I  felt  thankful  to  Providence  that 
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oar  endeavors  had  been  so  far  crowned  with  success ;  for  here 
a  more  promising  field  for  our  labors  was  opened,  which  might 
become  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  future  history  of  man- 
kind."—VoL  i.  412,  413. 

**  On  reaching  the  highest  level,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  the 
mountains  of  Damerghu,  a  low  range  stretching  parallel  with 
our  path  to  the  east,  while  ahead  of  us,  and  westward,  the 
country  was  entirely  open,  resembling  one  unbroken  stubble- 
field.  We  soon  had  a  village  on  our  right,  where  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  that  peculiar  style  of  architecture,  which,  with  some 
more  or  less  important  varieties,  extends  through  the  whole  of 
Central  Africa. 

** These  huts,  in  as  far  as  they  are  generally  erected  entirely 
of  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  almost  without  support  except  that 
derived  from  the  feeble  branches  of  the  Asclepias  gigantea^  cer- 
tainly do  not  possess  the  solidity  of  the  huts  of  the  villages  of  the 
Asben  (the  nation  immediately  north  on  the  border  of  the 
desert),  which  are  supported  by  a  strong  frame- work  of  branches 
of  young  trees;  but  they  greatly  surpass  them  in  cleanliness,  on 
account  of  the  largo  available  supply  of  the  light  material  of 
which  they  are  built.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district  depend  in  a  great  measure  for  their 
fuel  too  upon  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn.  The  huts  in  general 
are  lower  than  those  in  Asben,  and  are  distinguished  from  them 
entirely  by  the  curved  top  of  the  thatched  roof  which  sustains 
the  whole.  In  examining  these  structures,  one  cannot  but  be 
surprised  at  the  great  similarity  which  they  bear  to  the  huts  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Latiura,  such  as  they  are  described 
by  Vitruvius  and  other  authors,  and  represented  occasionally  in 
terra  c^tta  utensils. 

"  More  remarkable  and  peculiar  than  the  huts,  and  equally 
new  and  interesting  to  us,  as  a  most  evident  signal  of  the  great 
productiveness  of  the  country,  were  the  little  stacks  of  com 
scattered  among  the  huts,  being  in  reality  nothing  but  enormous 
baskets  made  of  reeds  and  placed  upon  scaffolds  of  thick  pieces 
of  wood  about  two  feet  high,  in  order  to  protect  the  com  from 
the  mouse  and  the  ant,  and  covered  over  on  the  top  with 
thatched  roofs.  Of  these  little  com-stacks  we  shall  find  some 
most  interesting  architectural  varieties,  in  the  course  of  our 
travels. 

"From  the  villages  on  each  side  the  people  came  forth  to 
offer  cheese  and  Indian  com  for  sale.  They  differed  widely 
from  the  fiuiatical  people — Mahometans — among  whom  we  had 
been  travelling ;  most  of  them  were  pagans  and  slaves.    Their 
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dress  was  mean  and  scanty  ;  this  of  course  is  an  expensive  article 
in  a  country  where  no  cotton  is  produced,  and  where  articles  of 
dress  can  only  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the 
country.  On  a  field,  near  the  path,  the  Guinea-corn  was  lying 
unlhroshed,  though  the  harvest  had  been  collected  two  months 
before.  The  threshing  is  done  with  long  poles.  Damerghu  pro- 
duces no  durra  or  sorghum,  but  only  millet,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
of  the  white  species. 

"Having  passed  several  detached  farms,  which  left  a  very 
agreeable  impression  of  security  and  peacefulness,  we  came  upon 
a  group  of  wells,  some  dry,  but  others  filled,  where  besides 
cattle,  a  good  many  horses  were  led  to  water — a  cheerful  and 
to  us  quite  a  novel  sight ;  many  more  w^ero  seen  grazing  around 
on  the  small  patches  of  pasture-ground  which  interrupted  the 
stubble  fields,  and  some  of  them  were  in  splendid  condition — 
strong  and  well  fed,  and  with  fine  sleek  coats ;  all  of  them  were 
of  brown  color.  But  there  was  another  object  that  attracted  our 
attention ;  the  trough  at  the  well  was  formed  of  a  tortoise  shell 
of  more  than  two  feet  in  length. 

"  Villages,  stubble  fields,  tracts  covered  with  tunfafiia(asclepias), 
detached  farms,  herds  of  cattle  and  troops  of  horses  tranquilly 
grazing,  succeeded  each  other,  while  the  country  continued 
undulating,  and  was  now  and  then  intersected  by  the  dry  bed 
of  a  water-course." — Vol.  i.  412-418. 

"  The  whole  country,  indeed,  had  a  most  interesting  and  cheer- 
ful appearance ;  villages  and  com  fields  succeeding  each  other 
with  only  short  intervals  of  thick  underwood,  which  contributed 
to  give  richer  vjiriety  to  the  whole  landscai)e,  while  the  ground 
was  sometimes  undulating,  and  might  even  be  called  hilly.  We 
met  a  numerous  herd  of  fine  cattle  returning  to  their  pasture- 
grounds,  after  having  been  watered — the  bulls  all  with  the  beau- 
tiful hump,  and  of  fine  strong  limbs,  but  of  moderate  size,  and 
with  small  horns.  Scarcely  had  this  moving  picture  passed 
before  our  eyes,  when  another  interestuig  and  characteristic 
procession  succeeded,  a  long  troop  of  men,  all  carrying  on  thdr 
heads  large  baskets  filled  with  the  fruit  of  the  gorcba,  commonly 
called  the  ginger-bread  tree,  which  in  many  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Xegroland  furnishes  a  most  important  article  of  food, 
an<l  certainly  seasons  many  dishes  very  j/leasantly.  Farther  on, 
the  fields  were  enlivened  with  cattle  grazing  in  the  stubble."— 
Vol.  i.  p.  432. 

"  Hy  degrees  the  country  became  more  beautiful  and  cheer 
ful,  exhibiting  a  character  of  repose  and  ease,  which  is  entirel] 
wanting  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  province ;  separate  com 
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fortable  dwellings  of  cattle-breeding  Fellani  were  spread  about, 

and  the  corn-fields  were  carefully  fenced  and  kept 

*'  Tlie  country  through  which  we  passed  on  leaving  Shibdawa 
formed  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  I  ever  saw.  The  ground 
was  pleasantly  undulating,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  herbage, 
not  yet  entirely  dried  up  by  the  sun's  power ;  the  trees  belong- 
ing to  a  great  variety  of  species,  Avere  not  thrown  together  into 
an  impenetrable  thicket  of  the  forest,  but  formed  into  beautiful 
groups,  exhibiting  all  the  advantages  of  light  and  shade.  There 
was  the  kana,  with  its  rich  dark-tinged  foliage  ;  the  kadena,  or 
butter-tree,  which  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time,  exhibiting  the 
freshest  and  most  beautiful  green  ;  then  the  marke,  more  airy, 
and  sending  out  its  branches  in  more  irregular  shape,  with  light 
groups  of  foliage  ;  young  tamarind  trees,  rounding  off  their 
thick  crown  of  foliage,  till  it  resembled  an  artificial  canopy 
spread  out  for  the  traveller  to  repose  in  its  shade ;  beside  many 
other  species  unknown  to  me,  while  above  them  all,  tall  and 
slender  gorebas  unfolded  their  fan-crowns,  just  as  if  to  protect 
the  eye  of  the  delighted  wanderer  from  the  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun,  and  to  allow  him  to  gaze  undisturbed  on  the  enchant- 
ing scenery  around.  Near  the  village  Kashi,  even  the  gonda- 
tree,  or  Carica  Pai)aya,  which  is  so  rarely  seen  in  these  quarters, 
enlivened  the  scenery.  The  densely  luxuriant  groves  seemed  to 
be  the  abode  only  of  the  feathered  tribe,  birds  of  numberless 
variety  playing  and  warbling  about  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty,  while  the  serdi,  a  large  bird  Avith  beautiful  plu- 
mage of  a  light  blue  color,  especially  attracted  attention.  Now 
and  then  a  herd  of  cattle  was  seen  dispersed  over  the  rich  pas- 
ture grounds,  all  of  white  color,  and  the  bulls  provided  with  a 
large  fat  hump  on  the  shoulder,  hanging  down  on  one  side. 

"  Cotton  and  karasia  fields  interrupted  the  park-like  scenery, 
and  near  Kamri,  a  small  place  surrounded  with  a  low  clay  Avail, 
we  were  delighted  with  the  view  of  a  green  patch  of  low 
ground  laid  out  into  beds,  and  with  the  help  of  a  number  of 
draw-beams  producing  Avheat  and  onions. 

"  Soon  afler  we  passed  a  small  market-place,  shaded  by  a 
number  of  wide-spreading  tamarind-trees,  where  the  number  of 
cattle  and  horses  assembled  astonished  me.  Farther  on,  j)lonty 
of  cattle  and  goat«  were  seen  browsing  on  every  side.  All  the 
cattle  Avere  of  a  white,  and  all  the  goats  of  a  coflee-brown 
color."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  481-483. 

Oil  reaching  this  region  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
Elatsena,  Xana,  and  Knkawa,  the  capitals  of  three  districts 
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west  of  the  Tsad,  and  centres  of  commerce  in  a^degree  to 
the  tribes  in  a  wide  circuit,  and  gained  much  information 
respecting  the  geography  and  population  of  the  neighboring 
countries.  The  Tsad,  which  is  near  Kukawa — in  place  of  a 
deep  lake  supplied  by  numerous  rivers,  and  discharging 
itself,  as  has  been  supposed,  by  a  broad  current  into  the 
Niger,  is  rather  a  lagoon,  or  vast  swamp  of  shallow  water, 
without  any  outlet.  The  following  is  Dr.  B.'s  description  of 
it,  and  the  surrounding  scenery : — 

"  I  mounted  on  horseback  early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to 
refresh  myself  with  a  sight  of  the  lake,  which  I  supposed  to  be 
at  no  great  distance.  We  met  a  good  many  people  and  slaves 
going  out  to  cut  grass  for  the  horses,  and  leaving  them  wc  kept 
on  towards  the  rising  sun.  But  no  lake  Avas  to  be  seen,  and  an 
endless  grassy  plain,  without  a  single  tree,  extended  to  the 
farthest  horizon.  At  length  after  the  grass  had  increased  con- 
tinually in  freshness  and  luxuriance,  we  reached  a  shallow 
swamp,  the  very  indented  border  of  which  sometimes  bending 
in,  at  others  bending  out,  greatly  obstructed  our  progress. 
Having  struggled  for  a  length  of  time  to  get  rid  of  tliia 
swamp,  and  straining  my  eyes  in  vain  to  discover  the  glimmer- 
ing of  open  water  in  the  distance,  I  at  length  retraced  my  steps, 
consoling  myself  with  the  thought  that  I  had  seen  at  least  some 
slight  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  watery  element. 

"The  character  of  the  Tsad  is  evidently  that  of  an  immense 
lagoon,  changuig  its  border  every  month,  and  incapable  of 
being  mapped  with  accuracy. 

"  Having  returned,  I  related  to  the  vizier  my  unsuccessful 
excursion  in  search  of  the  Tsad,  and  he  obligingly  promised  to 
send  some  horsemen  to  conduct  me  along  the  shore  as  far  as 
Kawa. 

"With  these  guides  we  set  out  on  our  excursion,  going 
north-east ;  for  due  east  from  the  town,  as  I  now  learned,  the 
lagoon  was  at  present  more  than  ten  miles  distant.  The  fine 
grassy  plain  seemed  to  extend  a  boundless  way,  uninterrupted 
by  a  single  tree,  or  even  a  shrub  ;  not  a  living  creature  was  to 
be  seen,  and  the  sun  began  already  to  throw  a  fiery  veil  over  all 
around,  making  the  vicinity  of  the  cooling  element  desirable. 
After  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour's  ride  we  reached  swampj 
ground,  and  began  to  make  our  way  tlffough  the  water,  often 
up  to  our  knees  on  hoi*seback.  We  then  came  to  the  margin  of 
a  fine  open  sheet  of  water,  encompassed  with  papyrus  and  tall 
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reed,  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  of  two  different 
kinds.  The  thicket  was  interwoven  by  a  climbing  plant  with 
yellow  flowers,  while  on  the  surface  of  the  water  was  a  floating 
plant  called  very  facetiously  by  the  natives  the  homeless  fanna. 

"Then  taming  a  little  more  to  the  north,  and  passing  still 
through  deep  water  full  of  grass,  and  most  fatiguing  for  the 
horses,  we  reached  another  creek.  Here  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  see  two  small  boats  of  the  Bedduma,  the  famous  pirates  of  the 
Ts^d.  They  were  small  flat  boats  about  twelve  feet  long,  and 
managed  by  two  men  each.  As  soon  as  the  men  saw  us  they 
poshed  their  boats  off  from  the  shore.  They  were  evidently  in 
search  of  human  prey ;  and  as  we  had  seen  people  from  the 
neighboring  villages,  who  had  come  here  to  cut  reeds  to  thatch 
their  huts  anew  for  the  rainy  season,  we  went  first  to  inform 
them  of  the  presence  of  these  constant  enemies  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  fertile  banks  of  the  lagoon,  that  they  might  be  on  their 
guard ;  for  they  could  not  see  them  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
tall  reeds  with  which  the  banks  of  the  neighboring  land  were 
overgrown. 

"  We  then  continued  our  watery  march.  The  sun  was  by  this 
time  very  powerful ;  but  a  very  gentle  cooling  breeze  came  over 
the  lagoon,  and  made  the  heat  supportable.  We  had  water 
enough  to  quench  our  thirst,  but  it  was  exceedingly  warm  and 
full  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  fresh,  as  fresh  as  water  can  be. 
It  seems  to  have  been  merely  from  prejudice  that  people  in 
Europe  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Central  African 
basin  must  either  have  an  outlet,  or  must  be  salt ;  for  I  can  posi- 
tively assert  that  it  has  no  outlet,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  fresh. 

"  While  we  rode  along  these  marshy  luxuriant  plains,  large 
herds  of  *kelora'  started  up,  bounding  over  the  rushes,  and 
sometimes  swimming,  at  others  running,  soon  disappeared  in  the 
distance.  Tliis  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  antelope,  which  I  have  no- 
where seen  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lake.  In  color 
and  size  it  resembles  the  roe.  It  is  by  no  means  slender,  but 
rather  bulky,  and  extremely  fat ;  this,  however,  may  not  be  a 
specific  character,  but  merely  the  consequence  of  the  rich  food 
which  it  enjoys  here. 

**  Proceeding  onward  wo  reached  about  noon  another  creek 
which  is  used  occasionally  by  the  Budduma  as  a  harbor.  We 
however  found  it  empty,  and  only  inhabited  by  river  horses, 
which  indeed  live  here  in  great  numbers,  snorting  about  in  every 
direction,  and  by  two  species  of  crocodiles.  In  this  quarter 
there  are  no  elephants,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they  have 
no  pUice  of  retreat  during  the  night ;  for  this  immense  animal 
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appears  to  bo  very  sensible  of  the  convenience  of  a  soft  couch  in 
the  sand,  and  of  the  inconvenience  of  niustpiitoea  too  ;  whereft»re 
it  prefers  to  lie  down  on  a  spot  a  little  elevated  above  the 
swampy  ground  whither  it  resorts  ibr  its  daily  food.  On  the 
banks  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Tsad,  on  the  contrary,  where 
a  range  of  low  siind-hills  and  wood  encompass  the  lagoon,  we 
shall  meet  with  immense  herds  of  this  animal." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  02 
-G5. 

He  soon  proceeded  ou  a  more  iin])ortant  exj)cditiini  to 
Adanuiwa,  live  or  six  degrees  south  of  the  Tsad,  where  lie 
had  the  gratification  to  ascertain  that  the  Benuwe,  the  east- 
ern branch  of  the  Niger,  in  place  of  issuing  from  the  T^ad, 
has  its  rise  in  a  range  of  high  lands  and  mountains  nearly 
as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  tlie  Niger,  and  runs  with  si 
number  of  large  rivei-s  that  join  it  live  nr  six  degrees  north 
ere  it  turns  to  the  west  and  unites  with  the  Niger;  ami  that 
its  depth  is  such  that  probably  it  may  be  ascended  in  bnats 
to  near  the  point  where  he  struck  it.  And  this  impression 
was  confirmed  two  years  later  by  an  expedition  sent  iij)  the 
Benuwe  at  Dr.  Earth's  suggestion,  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. This  is  the  most  important  geographical  discovery 
made  by  Dr.  Barth.  The  country  through  which  lie  passed 
un  his  way  to  Adamawa  he  represents  as  highly  beantifiii. 

"  We  entered  on  the  following  morning  the  fine  open  country 
which  stretches  out  on  the  south  side  of  Maidnguri.  The  whole 
plain  appeared  to  1k3  one  continuous  corn-field,  interrupted  only 
l)y  numerous  villages,  and  shaded  here  and  there  by  single 
monkey  bread-trees,  or  adansonias,  and  various  species  of  fig- 
trees,  such  as  the  ngabbore,  with  their  succulent  dark  green 
foliage,  and  the  baure  with  large  fieshy  leaves  of  a  bright  green 
color.     Since  I  leil  Kano  I  had  not  seen  so  fine  a  country. 

"Our  way  led  us  through  a  i)opulousand  fertile  country,  first 
along  the  meandering  course  of  the  Komadugu  which  was  lined 
with  ngabbore  or  firus^  and  with  the  birgim,  a  tree  attaining  a 
height  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  but  not  sjjreading  wide,  with 
leaves  of  a  darkish  green,  and  fruit  like  a  small  plum,  but  less 
sofl  and  of  a  black  color,  though  it  was  not  yet  ripe.  Here  I 
was  greeted  by  the  cheerful  sight  of  the  first  corn-crop  of  the 
season  which  I  had  yet  seen,  havuig  lately  sprung  up  and  adorn- 
ing the  fields  with  its  lively  green. 

"  Villages  were  seen  in  every  direction,  and  single  cottages 
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scattered  about  here  and  there,  gave  evidence  of  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity. The  jcom  fields  were  most  agreeably  broken  by  tracts 
covered  with  the  bushes  of  the  wild  gonda,  which  has  a  most 
delicious  fruit,  of  a  fine  cream-like  taste  and  of  the  size  of  a 
peach,  a  great  part  of  which,  however,  is  occupied  by  the  stone." 
—Vol.  ii.,  pp.  94-97. 

"  Having  marched  for  more  than  two  hours  through  an  unin- 
terrupted scene  of  agriculture  and  dense  population,  we  entered 
a  wild  tract  covered  principally  with  the  beautiful  large  bush 
of  the  ts4da,  the  fruit  of  which,  much  like  a  red  cherry,  has  a 
pleasant  acid  taste,  and  was  eaten  with  great  avidity,  not  only 
by  my  companions,  but  even  by  myself.  But  the  scene  of  man's 
activity  soon  again  succeeded  to  this  narrow  border  of  >nlder- 
ness ;  and  a  little  before  we  came  to  the  village  Tiirbu,  which 
was  surrounded  by  open  cultivated  country,  we  passed  a  luxu- 
riant tamarind-tree  in  the  shade  of  which  a  blacksmith  had  esta- 
blished his  simple  workshop.  The  group  consisted  of  three  per- 
sons ;  the  master  heating  the  iron  in  the  fire,  a  boy  blowing  it 
with  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  and  a  lad  fixing  a  handle  in  a 
hatchet.     On  the  ground  near  them  lay  a  finished  spear. 

"  Some  native  traders  armed  with  spears,  and  driving  before 
them  asses  laden  with  salt,  have  attached  themselves  to  our 
troop ;  for  the  road  further  on  is  so  much  infested  by  robbers, 
that  only  a  large  body  of  men  can  i)ass  it  with  safety.  The 
country  Avhich  we  now  entered,  bore  too  evident  jn-oof  of  the 
unfortunate  condition  to  which  it  is  reduced,  forming  a  thick 
forest,  through  which  nevertheless,  here  and  there,  the  traces  of 
former  cultivation  and  the  mouldering  remains  of  huts  are  to  be 
Been." — Vol.  ii.,  pp.  101,  102. 

Tlie  following  is  his  description  of  the  river  Benuwe  at 
its  junction  witli  the  Faro : — 

"  It  happens  but  rarely  that  a  traveller  does  not  feel  disap- 
pointed when  he  first  actually  beholds  the  principal  features  of  a 
new  country  of  which  his  imagination  has  composed  a  picture 
from  the  description  of  the  natives ;  but  though  I  must  admit 
that  the  shape  and  size  of  the  Alant^ka  mountain,  as  it  rose  in 
rounded  lines  from  the  flat  level,  did  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  idea  which  I  had  formed  of  it,  the  appearance  of  the 
river  far  exceeded  my  most  lively  expectation.  None  of  my 
informants  had  promised  me  that  I  should  come  upon  it  at  that 
most  interesting  locality,  where  the  mighti<»r  river  is  joined  by 
another  of  very  considerable  size.    My  arrival  at  this  point  was 
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a  most  fortunate  circumstance.  As  I  looked  from  the  bank 
over  the  scene  before  me,  I  was  quite  enchanted,  although  the 
whole  country  bore  the  character  of  a  desolate  wilderoess ;  but 
there  could  scarcely  be  any  great  traces  of  human  industry  near 
the  river,  as  during  the  floods  it  inundates  the  whole  country  on 
both  sides.  This  is  the  general  character  of  all  the  great  rivers 
in  these  regions,  except  where  they  are  encompassed  by  very 
steep  banks. 

"  The  principal  rivei^  the  Benuwe,  flowed  here  from  east  to 
west,  in  a  broad  and  majestic  course,  through  an  entirely  open 
country,  from  which  only  hero  and  there  detached  mountains 
started  forth.  The  banks  on  our  side  rose  twenty-five,  and  in 
some  places  thirty  feet ;  while  just  opposite  to  my  station,  be- 
hind a  pointed  headland  of  sand,  the  Faro  rushed  forth,  api>ear- 
ing  from  this  point  not  much  inferior  to  the  principal  river,  and 
coming  in  a  fine  sweep  from  the  south-east,  where  it  disappeared 
in  the  plain,  but  was  traced  in  thought  by  me  upward  to  the 
steep  eastern  foot  of  Alantika.  The  river  below  the  junction, 
keei)ing  the  direction  of  the  principal  branch,  but  making  a  slight 
bend  to  the  north,  ran  along  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Bagele, 
and  was  there  lost  to  the  eye,  but  was  followed  in  thought 
through  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Bachama,  and  thence 
along  the  industrious  country  Kor6rofa,  till  it  joins  the  great  west- 
ern river,  the  Kwara  or  Niger,  and,  conjointly  with  it,  runs  to- 
ward the  great  ocean. 

"  I  looked  long  and  silently  upon  the  stream  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  happiest  moments  in  my  life.  I  had  now,  with  my  own  eyes, 
clearly  established  the  direction  and  nature  of  this  mighty  river, 
a!id  to  an  unprejudiced  mind,  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  this  river  joins  the  majestic  water-course  exi>lored 
by  Allen,  Laird,  and  Oldfield.  Hence,  I  cherish  the  well-founded 
conviction  that  along  this  natural  high  road,  European  influence 
and  commerce  will  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  abolish  slavery,  or  rather  those  infamous  slave  hunts 
and  religious  wars,  destroying  the  natural  germs  of  human  liap- 
piness  wliich  are  developed  in  the  simple  life  of  the  Pagans,  and 
spreading  devastation  and  desolation  all  around." — ^Vol.  ii^pp. 
164-168. 

At  the  point  where  Dr.  Barth  crossed  these  rivers,  the 
Benuwe  is  eight  hundred  yards  broad,  and  in  its  channel 
eleven  feet  deep  ;  but  at  seasons  of  flood  it  rises  thirty  to  fifty 
feet.  Tlie  Faro,  which  is  said  to  rise  at  120  to  150  miles 
south,  is  about  six  hundred  yards  broad,  but  generally  only 
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about  two  feet  in  depth,  with  a  current  much  more  rapid 
than  the  Benuwe. 

He  proceeded  to  Y61a,  the  capital  of  Adamdwa,  but  met 
with  an  unfriendly  reception  from  the  governor,  and  instead 
of  pursuing  the  exploration  of  the  rivers,  was  compelled 
immediately  to  quit  the  country  and  return  to  Kukawa. 

Slavery  exbts  on  a  great  scale  in  Adamdwa ;  many  private 
individuals  possessing  a  thousand  or  more  slaves,  while  the 
chiefs  of  the  provinces  own  far  greater  numbers.  The  go- 
vernor of  Tola  has  his  slaves  settled  in  villages,  where  they 
cultivate  grain  for  his  use  or  profit,  while  the  governors  of 
other  provinces,  who  derive  their  grains  from  subject  tribes, 
convert  their  slaves  into  soldiers,  and  employ  them  in  con- 
quering and  marauding  expeditions  into  the  neighboring 
r^ons. 

He  soon  after  made  an  excursion  to  Kdnem  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Tsad,  a  country  that  has  been  reduced  from  pros- 
perity to  desolation  by  wars.  The  party  witli  which  he  en- 
tered the  region  were  plunderers,  and  were  soon  driven 
back  by  the  natives,  whose  flocks  and  herds  they  had  seized. 

He  accompanied,  soon  after,  an  expedition  into  Musgu, 
directly  south  of  the  Tsad,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  seize 
slaves,  and  plunder  and  lay  waste  the  country.  An  army 
of  several  thousands,  chiefly  mounted  on  horses  and  camels, 
marched  into  the  region,  attacked  the  villages,  seized  all 
the  inhabitants  they  could,  slaughtered  the  men,  pillaged 
and  burnt  the  dwellings,  destroyed  and  carried  off*  the  grain, 
and  strewed  the  scene  with  ruin.  Man  never  appears  more 
ferocious  than  in  these  horrid  forays. 

"  After  a  march  of  a  little  less  than  five  miles,  we  emerged 
from  the  thick  forest,  and  entered  upon  stubble-fields  with  nu- 
merous groups  of  huts  and  wide-spreadiug  trees,  whose  branches 
were  all  used  for  storing  up  the  ropes  of  nutritious  grass  of 
these  swampy  grounds  for  a  supply  in  the  dry  season.  The 
country  was  pleasant  in  the  extreme.  Several  artificial  ponds 
enlivened  the  hamlet,  and  called  to  raind  similar  scenes  in  my 
native  country,  except  that  ducks  and  geese  werewanting.  The 
only  scenes  of  active  life  which  were  at  present  to  be  seen,  were 
those  of  pillage  and  destruction. 

"  Broad,  well-trodden  paths,  linedby  thick  fences  of  a  peculiar 
bush,  were  winding  along  through  the  fields  in  every  direction. 
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But  there  was  one  object  which  attracted  my  attention  in  parti-      ' 
cular,  as  it  testified  to  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  which 
might  have  elianied  the  ])road  Mahommedan  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  ;  for  while  the  latter  are  extremely  negli^t;nt  m 
bnrj  iiig  ilieir  dead,  leaving  them  without  any  Bufiicient  prot^h 
tion  against  the  wild  beasts,  ^so  that  most  of  them  are  devoured  m 
a  few  days  by  the  hyaenas,  here  we  found  regular  sepulchrcj*, 
covered  in  with  large,  well-rounded  vaults,  tho  topa  of  wliicli 
were  adorned  by  a  couple  of  beams,  cross-laidj  or  by  auearthim 
um, 

''  I  was  so  absorbed  in  contemplating  this  scene^  that  I  ftjrgot 
my  personal  safety  ;  for  the  vi^er^  without  my  becoming  a%'are 
of  it,  had  pursued  the  track  at  a  quick  rate,  and  was  far  in  ad* 
vanee.    Looking  around  me,  I  foond  only  a  small  mimber  of 
horeeraen  near  me,  and  keeping  close  to  them,  pui-sned  tho  path; 
but  when  we  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  entered  another  well 
cultivated  district,  every  trace  of  a  trodden  footpath  ceased, 
and  I  became  aware  that  I  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  main 
body  of  the  array.     A  scene  of  wild  disorder  here  presented  it- 
iclf     Single  horsemen  were  roving  about  between  the  fences  of 
the  villages ;  here  a  poor  native,  pursued  by  sanguii^ary  foea^ 
running  for  his  life  in  wild  despair ;  there  another  dragi^ed  from 
]iH  phu-e  of  refuge  ;  while   a  third  was  observed  Jn  the  thick 
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very  wfld  appearance.  They  were  all  of  a  dirty  black  color, 
very  fiir  from  that  glossy  lustre  which  is  observed  in  other  tribes. 
Host  of  them  wore  a  short  beard.  The  ears  of  several  were 
adorned  with  small  copper  rings,  whilst  almost  all  of  them  wore 
round  the  neck  a  thick  rope  made  of  the  dumb-bush,  coarsely 
twisted,  as  a  sort  of  ornament." — ^Vol.  ii.  pp.  364-370. 

"  Further  on  we  made  a  halt  on  the  slope  of  the  rising  ground. 
The  various  troops,  distinguished  by  the  diversity  of  colors  ot 
their  dresses,  grouped  themselves  around  some  buildings  which 
were  almost  consumed  by  the  flames,  while  I  found  leisure  to 
sketch  the  country  before  us.  The  people  themselves  were 
gtmck  with  its  beauty  ;  and  when  we  continued  on  our  march, 
I  took  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  conversation  with  our  friend 
the  virier  with  regard  to  the  pohcy  which  they  pursued  with 
these  people,  and  the  way  in  which  they  desolated  these  regions ; 
I  asked  him  whether  they  would  not  act  more  prudently  in  al- 
lowing the  natives  to  cultivate  their  fertile  country  in  tranquilli- 
ty, only  levying  a  considerable  tribute  upon  them.  But  the  vi- 
aer  answered,  that  it  was  only  by  the  most  violent  means  that 
they  were  able  to  crush  these  pagans,  who  cherished  their  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  above  everything,  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  that  he  burned  all  their  granaries,  in  order  to  subdue 
them  by  famine ;  and  he  added,  that  even  of  famine  they  were 
less  sensible  than  he  could  wish,  as  the  water  in  this  region 
afforded  them  an  unlimited  supply  of  fish. 

"  Slaves  arc  the  only  article  which  the  conquerors  want  from 
the  subjected  tribes ;  by  carrying  into  slavery  great  numbers  of 
them,  they  force  them  into  subjection,  and  even  the  tribute 
which  they  levy,  after  having  subdued  them,  consists  of  slaves. 
All  this  will  be  changed  as  soon  as  a  regular  and  legitimate  in- 
tercourse has  been  opened  along  the  Benuwe  into  the  heart  of 
these  regions,  where  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  will  be  in 
constant  request, — such  as  cotton,  indigo,  vegetable  butter, 
ground-nnts,  ivory,  rhinoceros-horns,  wax,  hides,  and  many 
other  articles.  The  vizier  himself,  though  a  strict  Moslem,  was 
too  enlightened  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  spreading  of  Islam ; 
but  nevertheless,  the  idea  that  these  unfortunate  creatures  de- 
serve such  treatment,  in  their  character  as  Paga^is^  blunted  his 
feelings  to  their  sufferings." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  398-401, 

"  I  lamented  the  misery  of  accompanying  such  an  expedition, 
for  nothing  can  be  more  disheartening  to  a  traveller,  than  to 
\i8it  these  beautiful  countries  under  such  circumstances,  when 
the  original  inhabitants  are  either  exterminated,  or  obliged  to 
seek  their  safety  in  flight ;  when  all  traces  of  their  cheerful  life 
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are  destroyed,  and  the  abodes  of  hnraan  happmeEis  converted 
into  desolation.     Placed  in  such  dlaadvantagegus  coDditiotis,  b^ 
J  a  at  least  justified  in  speaking  more  empbaticallj  of  the  endj^ 
miser}^  into  which  the  finest  and  moBt  papulous  regianji  of  tl 
contintDt  ure  plunged  by  the  slave-hunting  expeditions  of  theii 
merciless  Mohammedan  nc^igbbors.'* — Vol.  il.  p.  410, 

"  The  whole  of  the  spoil  was  to  be  divided  before  we  left  1 
hostile  territory.  Although  on  the  present  occasion  the  exp^i-^ 
tion  has  not  been  eminently  soccessful  in  the  different  places^ 
nevertheless  the  whole  booty,  besides  about  lOtOOO  head  of  cat 
tie,  amounted  to  a  considerable  number  of  slaves.  The  lead* 
era  boasted  that  they  had  taken  not  less  than  10,000^  and  ^- 
though  I  was  gla^i  to  find  that  this  number  w*a8  exaggerated,  I 
convinced  myself  that  they  numbered  not  less  than  3,000. 

"By  far  the  largest  portion  of  this  number  consisted  of  agej 
women,  who  had  not  been  able  to  join  In  the  hasty  flighty  and  of 
children  under  eight  years  of  age»  There  were  some  women  m 
decrepit  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk — mere  skeletons, 
who,  in  their  total  nakedness,  presented  a  horrible  sight.  M 
the  fulUgrown  men  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  with  the 
exception  of  a  i^w  cowards  who  had  not  made  any  resistanoe^ 
liad  been  slauf^htcred,  hut  their  number  scarcely  e3cceeded  three 
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cal  clime,  and  sustaining  immense  herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats ;  and  the  want  of  water  might  be 
greatly  relieved  by  wells :  but  no  essential  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  can  take  place  while  the 
Arabs  continue  to  hold  the  chief  sway,  and  make  it  their 
policy  to  plunder,  slaughter,  and  enslave  the  native  tribes, 
and  strew  the  country  with  devastation.  As  long  as  they 
are  in  power,  neither  Christianity,  civilization,  nor  even 
commerce,  can  in  any  large  degree  be  introduced.  How, 
then,  are  they  to  be  divested  of  their  sway  ?  The  fall  of 
the  Turkish  power  in  Europe  and  Asia  might  perhaps 
weaken,  but  probably  would  not  destroy  it  It  is  appa- 
rently little  dependent  on  the  Sultan.  They  seem  likely  to 
retain  their  influence  until  the  establishment  of  a  Christian 
power  in  their  neighborhood  shall  counteract  and  supplant 
Aem.  8nch  a  power  may  possibly  be  introduced  by  the 
English  by  the  way  of  the  Niger  and  its  great  eastern 
branch,  the  Benuwe,  discovered  by  Dr.  Barth.  A  colony 
of  whites,  or  of  civilized  and  Christianized  blacks  from  her 
colonies,  would  soon  prove  to  that  region,  what  Liberia  is  to 
the  vast  regions  adjacent  to  it  Tlie  tribes  in  Bornu,  Ka- 
nem,  Musgu,  Adamawa,  Bagtrmi,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, might,  with  little  assistance,  extricate  themselves  from 
the  vassalage  in  which  they  are  now  held.  The  mechanical 
arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  might  gradually  be  intro* 
duced,  and  with  them  Christianity.  No  insuperable  obsta 
cle  exists  to  the  establishment  of  missions,  except  in  the 
Islamism  of  the  rulers.  The  blacks  generally  are  still 
Pagans,  and  might,  by  just  and  kind  treatment,  be  won  to 
give  their  confidence  to  Christian  teachers,  allow  schools  to 
be  instituted  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  and  listen 
themselves  to  the  glad  tidings  of  tlie  gospel  The  opening 
of  a  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  would  enable  them 
to  purchase  the  foreign  merchandise  they  need,  independ- 
ently of  the  slave  trade,  and  remove  the  inducement  to 
continue  that  cruel  traffic,  and  civilization  and  religion  shed 
their  benignant  light  over  those  realms,  which  for  four 
thousand  years  have  been  the  scene  of  ceaseless  strife,  car- 
nage, and  misery. 
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Art.  VII. — Dr.  Eice's  Objections  to  the  Docibine  of 
Christ's  Premillennial  Advent. 

The  Signs  of  the  Times,  in  a  Series  of  Eight  Lectures.  By 
N.  L.  Rice,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbj-terian 
Cliureli,  Saint  Louis.  St.  Louis,  Missouri :  Keith  & 
Woods,  1855. 

Dr.  Rice's  chief  object  in  these  Lectures,  is  to  show  that 
a  great  epoch  is  at  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that  the 
antichristian  governments  of  Europe  are  soon  to  be  ove^ 
thrown,  Romanism,  Mahomctanism,  and  Infidelity  swept 
from  the  earth,  the  gospel  communicated  to  all  nations  and 
accepted  by  them,  and  peace  and  righteousness  prevail  for 
a  thousand  natural  years.  He  rejects,  however,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  premillennial  coming  and  reign  of  Christ,  and 
maintains  that  the  present  dispensation  is  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  and  that  that  epoch  will  be  reached  in  a 
little  more  than  a  thousand  solar  years  hence.  AVe  regret 
that  the  narrow  space  to  which  he  confined  himself  on  tliis 
subject,  precluded  him  from  anything  more  than  an  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions.  He  enters  into  no  investigation  of  the 
princii)les  on  which  the  interpretation  of  the  predictions  on 
this  subject  turns ;  nor  any  critical  examination  of  passages. 
He  alleges  indeed  no  direct  proof  of  his  own  system.  He 
only  announces  his  disbelief  that  Christ  is  to  reign  on  the 
earth  during  the  Millennium,  and  states  a  series  of  consi- 
derations that  lead  him  to  reject  it.  As  he  refers  to  tlie 
Journal,  and  founds  several  of  his  objections  on  views  that 
are  advanced  in  it,  it  is  especially  ])roper  that  we  should 
point  out  what  we  deem  mistaken  in  his  statements  and  rea- 
sonings ;  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  had  opportunity 
to  do  it  at  an  earlier  day. 

It  is  certainly  to  the  anti-premillennialist  a  most  serionB 
embarrassment  that  he  has  no  text  or  prophecy  that  directly 
and  specifically  teaches  tlie  doctrine  he  attempts  to  main- 
tain ;  that  he  has  nothing  to  proceed  upon  but  assnmptioDS, 
or  theories  respecting  the  divine  purposes  that  have  no 
authority  from  the  sacred  word.  lie  has  no  specific  declar 
ration  that  Christ  is  not  to  como  at  the  commencement  of 
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the  thousand  years  and  reign  on  the  earth.  He  has  no 
express  prediction  that  the  holy  dead  are  not  to  be  raised  at 
that  epoch  and  reign  with  him  on  the  earth.  He  has  no  direct 
announcement  that  the  race  is  not  to  continue  and  occupy 
the  earth  for  ever.  He  can  only  set  aside  the  doctrine  he 
opposes  and  give  color  to  his  own,  by  assumptions,  conjec- 
tures, and  theories,  that  have  no  open  and  express  ground 
in  the  word  of  God.  Dr.  Rice  is  embarrassed  with  this  dif- 
ficulty. He  has  no  explicit  scriptural  proof  against  the 
points  he  rejects.  Not  a  single  question  is  decided  by  a 
reference  to  the  express  teachings  of  the  sacred  word  re- 
specting it  The  whole  of  his  objections  rest  on  assump- 
tioDB  and  theories  that  are  mistaken,  and  tliat  are  over- 
thrown when  tested  by  the  word  of  God. 

After  stating  that  "  some  hold  that  Christ  is  to  come  in 
person  at  the  beginning  of  the  Millennium,  and  with  his 
saints  reign  on  the  earth  a  thousand  years,"  and  that  "  others 
believe  that  the  Millennium  will  be  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  when,  through  the  abundant  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  gospel  will  be  universally  received  in  its  purity 
and  universally  obeyed,"  and  that  "the  personal  advent 
of  Christ,  according  to  this  view,  will  be  some  time  after  tlie 
dose  of  the  millennial  period,"  he  adds, 

"  So  far  as  my  feelings  are  concerned,  I  think  I  would  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  nigh  at  hand.  Were 
I  satisfied  that  the  Scriptures  do  so  teach,  I  would  heartily  say, 
*  even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus.*  I  am  however  obliged  to  adopt 
the  second  view  just  stated.  I  do  not  look  for  the  personal 
advent  of  Christ  before  the  close  of  the  millennium.  Some  of 
the  reasons  that  influence  my  own  judgment  I  shall  briefly  offer ; 
though  I  cannot  now  go  into  a  particular  examination  of  the 
prophecies  which  are  quoted  in  favor  of  the  pre-millennial 
advent."— P.  185. 

He  then  proceeds  to  adduce  the  reasons  of  his  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Millennium. 

**  There  are  two  reasons  why  this  question  [doctrine],  as  it 
seeniB  to  me,  must  be  regarded  as  of  practical  importance. 
Iflt.  It  moat  seriously  afiect  the  benevolent  enterprise  of  the 
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charcli  for  evangelizing  the  natiotis.  All  men  work  by  fmtk 
No  sane  man  is  likely  to  form  extenBive  plans,  which  he  is  fiiUy 
persuaded  will  never  be  accomplished*  If  then  it  were  the  gene- 
raj  belief  that  in  or  about  the  year  1866,  Christ  will  come  to 
destroy  all  antichristian  powei-a  and  triumphantly  to  eet  up  hi» 
kingdom  on  the  earth  ;  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  tffortd 
to  establish  missions  amongst  the  heathen.  For  the  work  of 
preparation  would  sciircely  be  done,  until  a  new  dispeitis&iioo 
would  be  ushered  in,  rendering  all  such  labors  of  little  avail"— 
Pp.l85ji86- 


He  here  assumes  that  if  Christ  comes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Millennium  J  he  will  come  within  about  eight  jeare  of 
the  preaent  time,  and  his  objection  rests  wholly  on  thsL 
But  what  ground  has  he  for  that  aasumption  respecting  tbe 
time  when  the  Millennium  is  ta  connnence?  Certainly  no 
direct  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  for  they  nowhere  indicate 
the  precise  time  when  that  period  is  to  begin^  nor  wheo 
Christ's  advent,  if  he  comes  at  that  epoch,  will  take  place- 
Much  le^  do  they  indicate  either  that  the  thousand  years' 
reign  is  to  begin,  or  Olirist's  advent  take  place,  "in  orsbimt 
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nana  now  who  hold  that  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years 
will  probably  terminate  near  that  period  ;  but  it  is  not  held 
by  them  that  the  end  of  the  1260  years  is  to  be  the  epoch  of 
CSirist's  advent.  Most  certainly  that  is  not  our  judgment, 
nor  is  it,  80  far  as  we  are  aware,  of  other  Millenarians  in 
this  country.  We  know  no  one  who  holds  it.  We  hold,  as 
we  stated  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal  for 
July  last,  that  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  is  not  absolutely  determinable ; 
but  was  more  probably  about  601  or  602,  than  later.  That, 
however,  may  be  too  early  a  date.  But  if  that  is  the  true 
epoch,  and  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  are  to  end 
in  1861,  1862,  or  near  that  period,  that  is  not  to  be  the 
epoch  of  Christ's  advent ; — as  the  wild  beast  is  to  subsist  in  a 
new  form  after  the  end  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  and  persecute  and  slay  the  witnesses;  Babylon  is  to 
fall,  and  many  other  events  occur  before  his  coming.  Dr. 
Bice  indeed,  himself,  expresses  the  opinion,  that  on  the 
supposition  that  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years  are 
to  end  in  1866,  the  Millennium  will  not  begin  earlier  than 
seventy-five  years  after,  or  1941.  He  says  in  reference  to 
Daniel  xii.  11, 12 : — 

**  Here  in  connexion  with  the  time,  times  and  a  hal^  we  have 
three  remarkable  periods,  viz.  1260, 1200,  and  1335  years.  If 
we  count,  as  eminent  writers  on  prophecy  do,  from  a.d.  606, 
the  year  when  Mahometanism  and  Popery  rose,  these  periods 
will  severally  end  in  the  years  1866, 1806,  and  1041.  Of  these 
periods  I  have  seen  no  explanation  so  satisfactory  as  that  of 
Scott.  *  The  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Papal  anti- 
christ, and  the  destruction  of  the  seat  of  the  beast,  and  of  the 
Ifahomedan  delamon,  will  probably  be  at  the  end  of  the  1260 
years.  Thirty  years  more  may  be  taken  up  in  extirpating  every 
anti-christian  power,  and  the  number  of  1335  years,  which  reaches 
forty-five  years  beyond  that  time,  may  predict  the  complete  in- 
troduction of  the  Millennium.'  On  the  supposition  of  the  per- 
sonal advent  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  the  1260  years,  I  know  not 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  two  other  periods." — P.  201. 

Dr.  Bice  is  unauthorized,  therefore,  in  assuming  that  on 
the  supposition  that  Christ  comes  at  the  commencement  of 
the  thousand  years,  his  coming  will  take  place  at  the  close 
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of  tlie  1360  yeare,  and  in  or  about  1866.  It  is  agaimt  the 
plain  teachings  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  the  btiUef  of  Mil* 
lenarian^,  and  his  own  views  of  tlie  time  whea  tlie  coin' 
plete  iDtrodtictiou  of  the  Milleiminm  will  take  place,  anthfi 
supposition  that  the  1260  yeai-a  end  in  1866.  His  objeetioit 
to  the  doctriuo  of  Christ's  premillenuial  adventj  founded  on 
the  notion  that  it  implies,  that  it  is  to  take  place  in  about 
eiglit  years,  and  must  therefore  discourage  miaaions^  accord- 
ingly falls  to  the  ground. 

This  is  a  very  unfortunate  error,  and  springs  dotibt]«A 
from  inadvertence.  His  objection,  however,  would  ha?f 
been  equally  mistaken,  had  he  simply  maintained  that  th% 
doctrine  that  Christ's  advent  is  near;  that  is,  witliiu  seven* 
tj,  fifty,  forty,  or  even  thirty-five  years  of  the  prc«&e«t  tioie^ 
is  discouraging  to  missions ;  for  it  a^umes  that  the  belief 
that  his  advent  is  so  near,  would  have  the  effect  to  lead  Im 
people  to  a  deUberate  disregard  of  his  command  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  this  is  wliolly 
to  mi^4Juf!ge  them,  and  the  effect  which  such  a  8oppoaed 
vicinity  of  his  coming  would  have  on  them.  The  apcBtlee 
and  early  disciples,  it  is  well  known,  had  the  impr 
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diminisliiDg  his  sense  of  the  Savionr's  title  to  his  service,  or 
promptiDg  him  to  disregard  his  will,  it  would  deepen  his 
awe,  rouse  him  to  a  higher  feeling  of  his  obligations,  and  kin- 
dle him  to  greater  zeal.  Under  the  impression  of  the  direct 
command  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  the 
realization  that,  as  the  great  struggle  between  the  faithful 
witnesses  and  the  anti-Christian  powers  advances  to  its  crisis, 
Glirist  18  to  call  his  disciples  to  the  most  decisive  tests  of 
their  allegiance,  and  require  them  to  show  their  fidelity  to 
him  by  proofs  as  clear  and  emphatic  as  their  enemies  give 
of  their  enmity,  his  love  to  the  Saviour,  instead  of  sinking 
into  extinction,  would  glow  with  an  intenser  flame,  and  con- 
strain him  to  the  most  energetic  efforts  in  his  power  to  obey 
the  command  to  carry  the  gospel  to  all  people,  and  warn 
them  of  the  near  approach  of  the  hour  of  his  judgment. 
The  feeling  that  he  has  an  express  call  to  this  work,  and 
that  ends  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  the  divine  adminis- 
tration are  to  be  answered  by  it,  would  be  enough  to 
prompt  him  to  the  most  joyous  and  resolute  obedience. 

And  this,  which  is  most  clearly  natural  to  a  Christian 
mind,  is  the  effect  which  it  is  to  produce,  when  it  is  seen 
and  felt  generally  by  believers,  that  the  advent  of  Christ  is 
nigh.  We  are  expressly  taught  by  the  Redeemer  that  the 
gospel  is  to  be  preached  throughout  the  world  immediately 
before  he  comes — Matt.  xxiv.  14: ;  and  it  is  revealed  in  the 
Apocalypse,  chap,  xiv.,  that  those  who  proclaim  it  to  the 
nations  at  that  epoch,  will  believe  and  teach  that  his  advent 
18  at  hand.  For,  the  time  when  the  angel  having  the  ever- 
lasting gospel  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and 
to  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  and  people,  flew 
through  mid-heaven,  was  immediately  before  the  flight  of 
the  angel  who  announced  the  fall  of  Babylon,  which  is  to 
take  place  under  the  seventh  trumpet,  and  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  Christ  is  to  come  :  and  the  message  of  the  angel 
was  a  summons  to  fear  God  and  give  him  glory,  because  the 
hour  of  his  judgment  is  come :  which  is  the  hour  of  Christ's 
advent  and  gathering  of  the  nations  to  his  bar  for  trial  and 
retribution.  Tliose,  therefore,  whom  the  angel  represents 
are  missionaries,  who  are  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  nations, 
and  they  are  to  know  that  Christ's  coming  is  at  hand,  and 
make  the  announcement  of  it  a  leading  element  of  the  glad 
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tidings  which  they  are  to  herald  to  the  world.  Their  belief 
of  it,  in  place  of  being  a  hindrance,  is  to  be  a  powerful  mo- 
tive to  their  uttering  the  momentous  warning.  And  it  will 
not  be  till  the  constraining  force  of  this  motive  is  felt,  that 
the  church  will  be  roused  to  a  resolute  and  successful  effort 
to  make  the  gospel  known  to  the  whole  race. 

Dr.  Rice's  objection  is  thus,  we  cannot  but  think  he  will 
himself  see,  on  reconsidering  the  subject,  in  every  relation 
mistaken.  He  proceeds  to  another  that  is  equally  ground- 
less and  unscriptural :  — 

"  2nd.  The  expectation  of  the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  has 
produced,  and  is  likely  still  to  produce,  fanaticism  in  its  worst 
forms,  and  afterwards  to  residt  in  infidelity.  We  all  remember 
the  excitement  produced  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Millerite  delu- 
sion. The  year,  the  month,  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  coming 
of  Christ.  Men  and  women  neglected  their  business  and  their 
families,  in  their  haste  to  be  ready  to  meet  their  descending 
Lord.  Days  and  nights  were  spent  in  religious  exercises.  Soiiie 
became  deranged;  some  went  to  the  Shakers,  and  some  still 
utter  their  vaticinations  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Saviour ; 
whilst  not  a  few  have  been  led  into  infidelity  by  the  entire  fiiil- 
ure  of  predictions  so  confidently  uttered.  Another  effect  flowed 
from  this  delusion — viz.  the  immediate  advent  of  Christ  being 
the  one  absorbing  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  they  readily 
fraternized  with  all  who  agreed  with  them  on  this  one  })oint| 
however  fundamentally  they  differed  about  the  plan  of  salvation. 
These  great  truths  were  compromised  for  the  sake  of  a  ground- 
loss  notion.  What  has  been,  is  likely  to  be  again.  Human  xxMf 
ture,  ever  disposed  to  run  aflcr  the  marvellous,  will  not  be  kept 
within  bounds  in  the  immediate  anticipation  of  the  personal  ad- 
vent of  Christ."— P.  1 86. 

Tins  is  surely  a  very  unfortunate  objection,  as  it  repre- 
sents fanaticism  and  infidelity  as  natural  and  unavoidable 
effects  of  a  belief  of  Christ's  speedy  coming,  and  if  yalid, 
is  an  objection  both  to  his  coming  itself  and  to  the  belief  of 
it.  It  is  virtually  an  arraic^iment,  therefore,  of  his  making 
known  to  men  his  purpose  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
to  judge  them,  and  assign  them  endless  awards ;  for,  if  trnei 
the  expectation  of  his  advent,  when  it  approaches  and  is 
known  to  be  at  hand,  must  necessarily  drive  men  to  fanati- 
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eism  and  nnbelief.  We  are  surprised  that  so  wary  an  eye 
88  Dr.  Biceps  should  not  have  glanced  in  this  direction,  and 
seen  the  bearing  of  his  remarks  on  the  doctrine  itself  and 
purpose  of  Christ's  coming. 

He  is  undoubtedly  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  belief 
in  Chrfst's  speedy  coming  has  a  necessary  or  natural  adap- 
tation to  lead  either  the  people  of  God  or  others  to  fanati- 
cism and  infidelity.  It  is  false  notions  of  him  and  the  end 
for  which  he  is  to  come,  and  a  want  of  love,  submission, 
and  trust,  that  lead  to  such  effects;  not  just  views,  not  the 
truth  itself  respecting  him  and  the  design  with  which  he 
comes,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Scriptures.  A  just  under- 
standing, deep  realizations  of  the  advent  and  the  great 
events  that  are  to  follow,  and  a  vivid  faith,  will  impress  the 
heart  with  awe  and  humbleness,  a  sense  of  its  respon- 
sibility, watchfulness  against  sin,  love  and  gratitude  at  the 
graciousness  of  his  designs,  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
grandeur  of  the  displays  he  is  to  make  of  his  power  and 
grace  in  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead  to  glory  and  im- 
mortality, joy  at  the  prospect  of  deliverance  from  sin  and 
admission  to  his  kingdom,  and  exhilaration  and  gratitude  at 
the  extrication  of  tlie  world  from  the  thraldom  of  evil. 
These  are  tlie  sentiments  with  which  the  Christians  of  the 
first  age  contemplated  the  coming  of  Christ  which  they 
thought  nigh  ;  they  were  exhorted  to  look  forward  to  it  with 
earnest  expectation  ;  and  it  is  exhibited  as  a  mark  of  their 
intelligent  faith  and  genuine  love  that  they  anticipated  and 
waited  for  it,  as  to  bring  the  consummation  of  their  redemp- 
tion. "  The  grace  of  God  that  brought  salvation,  taught  them 
to  look  for  that  blessed  hope,  the  glorious  appearance  of  tlie 
great  God,  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  much  as  it  taught  them 
to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world," 
Tit  ii.  11-13.  And  it  wa-i  to  "  all  them  that  love  his  appear- 
ing, that  the  promise  was  made  of  a  crown  of  righteousness 
which  the  Lord  the  righteous  judge  shall  give  at  that  day," 
2  Tim.  iv.  8.  And  under  a  sense  of  its  immeasurable  glory 
to  God  and  joyfulness  to  the  world,  the  apostle  prayed  that 
its  distance  might  be  diminished,  not  increased.  ''  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly."  And  such  is  the  natural  effect 
of  the  anticipation  of  it,  when  contemplated  aright,  on  all 
Bsnctified  minds.    Why  should  the  belief  of  his  speedy 
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coming  drive  men  to  fanaticism  any  more  than  the  expec- 
tation does  of  a  speedy  summons  to  his  presence  by  death  ? 
The  children  of  God  are  not  driven  to  wild  and  fanatical 
notions  and  ftilse  affections  as  death  approaches,  by  the 
certainty  that  in  a  few  days  or  hours  tliey  shall  be  borne 
through  the  dark  valley  into  Christ's  immediate  pfesence, 
behold  him  in  his  glory,  meet  his  face,  hear  the  accents  of 
forgiveness  and  acceptance  from  his  gracious  lips,  and  be 
raised  to  the  spotlessness,  wisdom,  and  bliss  of  his  kingdom. 
So  far  from  it,  their  last  hours  are  generally  marked  much  in 
proportion  to  the  justness  and  clearness  of  their  views,  by 
calmness  and  joy,  a  steadfastness  and  serenity  of  faith,  a 
sublimity  of  hope  and  peace  that  are  known  at  no  other 
jjcriod,  and  that  prepare  them  for  transition  to  the  cloudless 
light  and  raptured  bliss  to  which  they  immediately  pass. 
That  hour  is  of  much  the  same  moment  to  them  that  the 
time  of  Christ's  coming  will  be  to  those  of  his  disciples  who 
arc  then  living  on  the  earth ;  the  disclosures  that  are  made 
to  them  are  as  vast  and  wonderful  as  those  that  will  be 
made  to  the  living  at  his  advent ;  and  the  destinies  that  are 
determined  to  them  as  great  and  momentous.  Just  views, 
then,  of  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer,  however  near  it  may 
be  thought  to  be,  instead  of  exciting  men  to  fanaticism  and 
infidelity,  will  restrain  them  from  them,  and  impress  them 
with  awe,  humbleness,  and  watchfulness,  and  prompt  them, 
— if  believers — to  love,  gratitude,  adoration,  submission, 
joy.  Nor  are  those  of  the  present  day  who  regard  Christ's 
coming  as  at  hand,  led  by  their  expectation  of  it  to  fanati- 
cism. There  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  body  of  evangelical 
believers  more  sedate,  more  under  the  legitimate  influence 
of  tlie  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  more  fixed  in  their  princi- 
ples, more  devoted  to  Christ,  and  more  active  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  domestic  and  social  duties  than  the  Milie- 
narians  of  this  country.  Tlie  fanaticism  of  the  Millerites,  a 
few  yeare  ago,  was  not  the  consequence  of  a  belief  in  the 
scriptural  doctrine  of  Christ's  coming,  but  the  effect  of  false 
notions,  and  of  the  arts  probably,  in  a  measure,  of  false 
teachci-s,  who  studied  by  misrepresentation  and  appeals  to 
the  natural  passions,  to  drive  their  followers  to  violent  ex- 
citement; and  the  number  who  became  the  victims  of  delo- 
fiion  was  but  small,  compared  with  the  whole  body  of 
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believers  in  Christ's  premillennial  coming.  Those  who  were 
led  by  the  disappointment  of  their  expectations  into  infide- 
lity, of  course  cannot  have  been  genuine  believers  in  Christ, 
and  they  were  led  to  their  formal  rejection  of  revelation, 
not  by  tlie  scriptural  doctrine  of  Christ's  second  coming, 
but  by  their  misconceptions  and  false  notions  of  it.  The 
effects  of  their  misconceiving  and  perverting  the  truth  are 
no  more  to  be  charged  to  the  truth  itself,  than  the  errors 
that  prevail  in  respect  to  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
natural  and  necessary  effects  of  that  doctrine,  and  proofs 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  received. 
He  proceeds  to  a  third  objection : — 

"  Bat  let  not  mere  objections  prevent  us  from  examining  the 
question,  how  far  the  signs  of  the  times  favor  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
millennial advent  of  Christ.  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  considera- 
tions which  influence  my  own  judgment ;  *  1st,  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  human  nature  to  look  for  a  visible,  tangible,  material 
glory.  This  was  one  of  the  fatal  errors  of  the  Jews,  which 
induced  them  to  reject  and  crueity  Jesus  Christ.  They  were  in 
expectation  of  a  great  worldly  kingdom  for  the  special  advan- 
tage of  themselves ;  and  even  the  disciples  of  Clirist,  though 
under  his  instructions,  were  slow  to  give  up  a  notion  so  agree- 
able to  human  nature.  After  his  resurrection,  *  when  they  were 
come  together  they  asked  him  saying,  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this 
time  restore  again  the  kingdom  unto  Israel  ?'  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  the  idea  of  being  appointed  by  Christ  to  rule 
over  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  a  tliousand  years,  there  is 
something  extremely  agreeable  to  imperfect  men.  With  all 
that  is  heavenly  in  the  view,  there  is  quite  enough  to  jjlease 
those  whose  sanctification  is  imperfect.  There  is  certainly  dan- 
ger, lest  imperfect  behigs,  after  the  examj)le  of  the  Jews,  give 
a  too  literal  interpretation  to  the  language  of  prophecy,  in  favor 
of  a  theory  replete  with  so  much  earthly  glory.  Tlie  danger  of 
error  is  certainly  on  this  side  of  the  question  rather  than  on  the 
more  exclusively  spiritual.  It  is  wise  to  take  warning  from  the 
errors  of  men  in  past  ages  and  in  the  present." — Pp.  180,  187. 

His  first  remark,  that  "  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  hu- 
man nature  to  look  for  a  visible,  tangible,  and  material 
glory, "  if  it  have  any  truth, — the  vast  preponderance  of 
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anti-millenarians  at  present  seems  not  to  favor  it — is  as  ap- 
plicable to  his  theory  of  Christ's  reign  in  person  in  heaven, 
as  to  the  doctrine  held  by  Millenarians  of  his  visible  per- 
sonal reign  on  earth ;  and  therefore,  if  valid,  should  prove 
that  he  does  not  reign  visibly  in  heaven,  and  that  the  saints 
are  not  after  their  resurrection  to  reign  with  him  there,  as 
much  as  it  should  that  he  and  they  are  not  to  reign  visibly 
on  the  earth.  For  heaven  is  a  real,  visible,  tangible  place, 
as  much  as  the  earth  is,  or  will  be  after  its  new  creation. 
And  Christ  is  in  his  human  nature  a  visible  being,  and  in- 
vested with  external  glory  in  heaven,  as  much  as  he  will 
be  when  he  reigns  on  the  eartli ;  and  the  saints  when  raised 
from  the  grave  will  be  visible,  tangible,  and  material  beings, 
and  clad  in  visible  glory,  as  much  as  if  they  reign  in  this 
world.  If,  then,  the  fact  that  "  there  is  a  tendency  in  hu- 
man nature  to  look  for  a  visible,  tangible,  and  material 
glory,"  is  a  proof  that  Christ  is  not  to  reign  in  person  on 
the  earth,  nor  the  risen  and  glorified  Faints ;  why  is  it  not 
an  equal  ]^roof  that  ho  neither  does  nor  is  to  reign  in  visi- 
ble glory  in  heaven,  nor  his  risen  and  glorified  saints ;  and  a 
confutation  therefore  of  the  one  doctrine  as  much  as  the 
other,  and  of  all  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  respecting  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  in  his  glorified  human  nature  to  the 
throne  of  heaven  ? 

But  the  objection  is  altogether  wrong  in  principle.  The 
question  is  not  what  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  arc, 
but  what  the  purposes  are  which  God  has  revealed.  If  ho 
has  foreshown,  and  in  a  great  number  of  passages  and  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  that  Christ  is  to  come  and  reign  in  person 
and  in  glory  on  the  earth,  the  prediction  and  promise  of  it 
are  to  be  received  and  believed  on  his  authority;  and  the 
question  whether  it  falls  in  with  the  predilections  of  mankind 
or  not,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  has  fore- 
shown it,  and  that  it  is  entitled  to  our  implicit  belief. 

Dr.  Kice  adds,  that  a  "  tendency  to  look  for  a  visible  ma- 
terial glory,"  "  was  one  of  the  fatal  errors  of  the  Jews, 
which  induced  them  to  reject  and  crucify  Jesus  Christ," 
This  is  a  singular  error.  The  very  accusation  of  Christ 
urged  by  tlic  priests  and  rulers  before  Pilate,  was,  that  he 
claimed  to  be  the  King  of  the  Jews,  not  that  he  refused  to 
be  ;  and  that  accusation  was  the  alleged  ground  of  Pilate's 
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sentencing  him  to  cracifixion ;  for  be  affixed  it  as  sach  to 
his  cross.  And  he  was  accused  as  an  aspirant  to  the  throne, 
not  because  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  to  reign  in  heaven, 
but  because  it  was  held  that  if  he  reigned  on  the  throne  of 
Israel,  it  was  to  be  in  this  world.  And  the  priests  and 
rulers  accordingly  delivered  him  to  Pilate,  to  be  put  to 
death,  out  of  envy;  that  is,  because  they  regarded  him  as  a 
rival  for  supreme  power  who,  if  he  succeeded,  would  of 
course  divest  them  of  their  authority  and  influence. 

Dr.  R.  proceeds:  "They  were  in  expectation  of  a  great 
worldly  kingdom  for  the  special  advantage  of  themselves ; 
and  even  tlie  disciples  of  Christ,  though  under  his  instruc- 
tion, were  slow  to  give  up  a  notion  so  agreeable  to  human 
nature."  But  the  fact  that  the  Jews  entertained  false  no- 
tions of  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  reign,  is  surely 
no  proof  that  he  is  not  to  have  a  kingdom  in  this  world, 
and  reign  over  it  in  person,  any  more  than  it  is  a  proof  that 
he  has  no  kingdom  whatever.  The  question  whether 
Christ  is  to  reign  in  this  world,  is  to  be  determined,  not  by 
what  the  Jews  falsely  thought  in  regard  to  it,  but  by  what 
Qod  has  revealed.  And  as  he  has  expressly  foreshown  that 
under  the  seventh  trumpet  the  kingdom  of  this  world  is  to 
become  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  he  is  to  reign  for  ever 
as  its  king ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
vrild  beast,  he  is  to  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  re- 
ceive the  investiture  of  that  kingdom,  that  all  people,  na- 
tions, and  languages  may  serve  him ;  and  that  he  is  to 
inherit  the  throne  of  David  and  reign  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  for  ever ;  it  is  to  be  received  as  indubitably  his  pur- 
pose, whether  it  accords  with  the  expectations  of  the  Jews 
or  not.  And  if  the  disciples  were  in  error  in  tlieir  con- 
striction of  the  prophecies  of  his  reign  on  the  earth,  why, 
when  they  asked,  ^^Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  2  "  did  he  not  apprise  them  of 
their  misapprehension  ?  Why,  if  there  is  to  be  no  restitu- 
tion of  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  did  he  inform  them  tiiat  it 
was  not  for  them  to  know  the  times  and  seasons  of  that 
restitution  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  hands  ? 
If  there  is  to  be  no  restitution,  how  can  there  be  a  time  of 
it  f  And  if  there  is  no  time  of  it,  how  can  its  time  have  been 
concealed  from  the  disciples  ?    His  answer  is  equivalent  to  a 
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declaration  that  tlierc  is  to  be  a  time  of  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  to  Israel ;  and  therefore  that  there  is  to  be  a  time 
when  he  will  reign  here  in  person  over  the  house  of  Jacob. 

Hut  Dr.  Eico  involves  himself  in  still  further  errors, 
lie  says :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  idea  of  being 
appointed  by  Christ  to  rule  over  the  nations  of  the  earth 
for  a  thousand  years,  there  is  something  extremely  agreea- 
ble to  imperfeti  men.  With  all  that  is  heavenly  in  the 
view,  there  is  quite  enough  of  the  earthly  to  please  those 
whose  sanctification  is  imperfect."  But  the  persons  who 
are  to  reign  over  the  nations,  are  not  to  be  imperfect  men, 
but  the  risen  and  glorified  saints,  who  will  be  qualified  for 
their  work  by  the  lofty  intelligence  and  pertect  rectitude  to 
which  they  will  be  exalted,  and  will  be  incapable  of  a  selfiali 
ambition.  Perhaps,  however.  Dr.  R.  means  that  the  belief 
of  such  a  reign  is  dangerous  to  men  in  the  present  life,  and 
therefore  is  not  authorized,  for  he  adds :  "  Tliere  is  cer- 
tainly danger,  lest  imperfect  beings,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Jews,  give  a  too  literal  interpretation  to  the  language  of 
the  prophecy  in  favor  of  a  tlieory  so  replete  with  earthly 
glory."  If  the  glory,  however,  is  to  lie  simply  in  reigning 
as  holy  beings  over  holy  beings,  it  is  not  to  bo  any  more 
dangerous  to  reign  in  that  manner  on  earth,  than  it  would 
be  to  reign  in  heaven.  In  denominating  it  an  earthly  glory, 
Dr.  K.  forgets  that  it  is  to  be  a  reign  of  glorified  beings, 
exalted  to  an  intelligence,  rectitude,  and  love,  that  will  fit 
tlieni  for  the  oflSce  they  fill,  and  a  reign  over  beings  raised  to 
perfect  sanctification,  though  in  natural  or  unglorified  bodies. 

But  the  principle  of  this  objection  is  wholly  mistaken  and 
dangerous.  It  assumes  that  any  feature  in  Christ's  future 
kingdom,  as  it  is  delineated  in  the  Scriptures,  that  from  its 
groatncifs  and  glory  is  grateful  to  "  those  whose  sanctifica- 
tion is  imperfect,"  is  to  be  rejected,  or  regarded  as  denoting 
goincthing  of  a  difierent  nature ;  for  if  not,  why  is  the  pre- 
diction that  the  risen  and  glorified  saints  are  to  be  made 
kings  and  ]>riests  unto  God,  and  are  to  reign  on  the  earth, 
to  be  set  aside  as  a  mere  figure  denoting  something  of  a 
wholly  different  nature,  any  more  than  the  prediction  that 
believers  are  to  bo  perfect  in  their  intermediate  life,  and  are 
at  length  to  be  raised  from  death  incorruptible  and  glorions, 
to  be  adopted  as  God's  children,  and  be  his  heirs  and  joint 
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beiiB  with  Christ,  and  dwell  for  ever  in  his  presence ;  or  any 
of  the  other  great  and  glorious  gifts  and  distinctions  that 
are  to  be  bestowed  on  the  redeemed  in  Christ's  future  king- 
dom ?  If  followed  out  then  to  the  result  to  which  it  points,  it 
would  lead  to  a  rejection  of  every  element  of  redemption ; — 
the  spotlesB  holiness,  the  lofty  intelligence,  the  perfect 
blessedness  and  the  filial  relations  to  God,  to  which  believers 
are  to  be  raised,  as  well  as  the  crowns  with  which  they  are 
to  be  invested,  and  the  regal  offices  they  are  to  fill.  The 
objection  therefore  is  wholly  false  in  its  principle,  and 
fraught  with  the  subversion  of  the  most  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  redemption.  Tlie  fact  that  gifts  and  distinctions 
are  represented  as  to  be  bestowed  on  the  redeemed  of  such 
dignity  and  resplendence  as  excite  the  wonder  of  God's 
children  here,  and  awaken  earnest  desires  to  receive 
them  from  his  hands  and  consecrate  them  to  his  glory, 
is  no  more  a  proof  that  tliey  are  not  to  be  realized,  than  the 
fact  tliat  forgiveness,  perfect  sanctification,  and  admission  to 
Christ^s  eternal  kingdom  are  great  and  wondrous  gifts, 
grateful  to  the  renewed  heart  and  to  be  earnestly  desired, 
is  a  proof  that  they  are  not  to  be  realized.  But  the  question 
whether  the  risen  saints  are  to  be  kings  and  priests  unto 
God,  and  are  to  reign  on  the  earth  with  Christ,  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  its  tastefulness  and  agreeableness  to  men,  but 
by  his  word.  Tliat  he  has  revealed  the  purpose  of  exalting 
them  to  such  stations  in  his  kingdom,  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
It  is  foresliown  (Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  IS,  22,  27)  that  at  Christ's 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  receiving  the  doniiiiion 
of  the  eartli  "  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should 
serve  him,"  "  tlie  saints  of  the  Most  High  shall  take  the 
kingdom  and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever."  And 
Christ  indicated  to  the  high  priest  that  that  coming  is  to  be 
a  visible  and  public  one,  and  is  to  be  seen  by  all  eyes ;  Matt. 
xxvi.  01.  Its  epoch,  the  prophecy  shows,  is  to  be  that  of 
the  destruction  of  tlie  fourth  beast,  the  symbol  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Koman  empire.  As  Christ's  coming  is  to  be  personal 
and  visible,  the  investiture  he  is  to  receive  with  the  domi- 
nion of  the  earth  as  his  kingdom,  a  real  investiture,  and  his 
reign  over  the  earth  as  his  kingdom,  a  real  reign ;  so  tlie 
kingdom  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  are  to  possess,  is  to 
be  a  real  kingdom,  and  their  reign  a  real  reign.    There  is 
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no  law  of  latignage  by  ^  hicli  tbc  prediction  respecting  the 
saints  can  be  a  figure  and  emptied  of  lU  natural  mcamng, 
any  more  than  the  prediction  respecting  the  comings  and 
reign  of  Christ,  It  is  rerealed  also,  Ktiv.  xk.  4-fi,  that  the 
holy  dead  are  to  be  raised  at  the  commencement  of 
thoneand  years,  and  are  to  reign  daring  that  period 
Chrigtj  whose  reign  is  to  bo  on  the  earth,  Rer,  xL  15; 
the  lilting  creatares  and  elders  who  represent  the  holy  d 
ascribed  worthiness  to  tlie  Lamb  because  he  Had  made  Ihem 
kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  they  are  to  reign  on  the 
earth,  Rev,  v\  9, 10.  And  these  passages  are  not  metaphon- 
cat,  but  literal.  The  souls  accordingly  in  tlie  vision^  Rot.  si* 
4-6,  who,  it  is  said,  are  to  reign  with  Christ,  are  exhibited 
as  seated  on  thrones,  and  invested  with  judicial  or  reg»l 
authority.  It  is  foreshown  also,  Rer.  rxii.  3-%%  thai  the 
servants  of  God  who  have  bis  name  in  their  foreheada  '* 
reigT.  for  ever  and  ever/'  It  is  as  clearly  revealed  t 
fore  that  the  saints  are  to  be  kinga  and  are  to  reign  wWi 
ChriBt  on  the  earth,  as  it  is  that  they  are  to  be  raised  from  tlie 
dead,  and  are  to  exist  for  ever  and  be  ble^t ;  and  it  is  no  mofe 
to  be  set  aside  under  the  notion  that  it  is  grateful  to  "  thoei 
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And  quoting  passages  from  the  Journal,  in  which  we  pre- 
sent proo&  from  tlie  Scriptures,  that  mankind  are  to  con- 
tinne  to  subsist  for  ever  on  the  earth  as  peoples  and  nations, 
and  mnltiply  in  an  endless  series  of  generations ;  he  proceeds 
to  state  tl)at  we, 

^Speak  of  the  time  when  the  cause  [curse]  of  sin  is  fully  re- 
moved,  and  the  race  placed  back  in  a  condition  essentially  the 
flune  as  that  in  which  they  would  have  existed,  had  our  great 
progenitor  not  transgressed." — Pp.  187, 188. 

He  is  mistaken  in  representing  us  as  holding  that  this  full 
redemption  of  the  race  from  the  curse  of  the  fall,  is  to  take 
place  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
millenninm.  We  expressly  indicate  its  period  as  after  the 
.  close  of  the  thousand  years,  and  point  to  the  apostasy  that  is 
to  follow  the  release  of  Satan  from  the  abyss,  as  a  proof 
that  all  who  live  up  to  that  epoch  will  come  into  life  under 
file  blight  of  the  fall.    lie  proceeds : — 

**  Now,  if  the  human  race  is  to  go  on  eternally  multiplying, 
1  id  18  to  be  bom  free  from  original  sin,  the  number  justified  by 
fidth  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit»  will  be  comparatively  trifling.  The  overwhelming  majority, 
having  never  sinned,  cannot  be  redeemed,  and  not  being  deprav- 
ed, cannot  be  sanctified.  They  could  not  understand  the  com- 
mand, to  'all  men  everywhere  to  repent.'  The  declaration, 
*tbat  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh,'  could  have  no  applica- 
tion to  them.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say,  that  Christ  did  bear 
their  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree,  or  that  they  washed  their  robes 
sad  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Indeed,  the 
gospel  could  have  no  application  to  such  a  race.  It  does  not 
meet  the  difficulty  to  say  that  in  future  ages  the  human  i*acc  will 
be  prevented  from  sinning,  or  from  being  bom  in  sin,  by  the 
mediation  of  Christ;  for  the  atonement  is  represented  iu  the 
Scriptures  as  the  bearing  of  the  sins  of  men,  not  as  suflerings 
eodored  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  being  bora  in 
■in ;  and  the  gospel  is  a  glorious  remedy  for  those  actually  lost, 
not  a  scheme  to  prevent  their  being  lost.  We  would  be  very 
dow  to  admit  any  interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  which  comes 
00  dirccUy  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
peL    Such  interpretations  must  be  erroneous." — Pp.  188, 189. 
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Dr.  Rice,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  error  we  have  already 
pointed  out  into  which  he  fell,  in  respect  to  the  time  when 
the  curse  of  the  fall  is  to  he  fully  removed — carries  his  infer- 
ence altogether  too  far  in  representing,  that  if  the  doctrine 
he  here  rejects  is  eiToneous,  the  doctrine  of  the  premillen- 
nial advent  necessarily  falls  with  it.  Tliey  have  no  such 
connexion  with  each  other.  The  doctrine  he  rejects,  relates 
to  w^hat  we  hold  is  to  take  place  after  the  millenninm  closes; 
not  at  its  commencement,  or  during  its  progress.  If  the  race 
is  not  to  be  restored  from  the  effects  of  the  fall  after  the  mil- 
lennium in  the  manner  we  represent,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Christ  is  not  to  come  and  reign  on  the  earth  during  that  period. 

He  offers  two  objections,  then,  to  the  views  we  entertnin : 
first,  he  denies  that  men  are  to  continue  and  multiply  on  the 
earth  forever;  next,  he  maintains  that  such  a  deliverance  of 
the  race  from  the  curse  of  the  fall,  as  we  contemplate,  could 
not  take  ])lace  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  is  in- 
consistent with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  fall,  of  expiation, 
and  of  renovation.  A  just  consideration  of  these  points  will 
show,  we  believe,  that  the  errors  are  on  his  side,  not  on  ours. 

In  the  first  place,  his  denial  impliedly  (for  he  does  not 
directh'  but  only  assumptively  deny  it),  that  mankind  are 
to  live  and  multiply  on  the  earth  forever,  is  against  the  clear 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  Tlie  promise  of  the  perpetuity 
of  the  race,  and  in  a  series  of  generations,  enters  as  an  ele- 
ment into  all  the  great  covenants  of  God  with  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, and  the  Israelites,  and  is  indicated  in  many  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  1.  Tlius  it  is  declared 
that  the  earth  is  to  continue  forever,  Eccl.  i.  4 ;  Ps,  civ.  5. 
ti.  It  is  promised  that  as  long  as  the  earth  remains,  seed  time 
and  harvest  shall  not  cease,  which  as  it  is  a  promise  to  men, 
and  as  seed  time  and  harvest  are  times  of  their  agency  in 
procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  from  the  earth,  it  is  a 
promise  that  they  shall  never  cease  to  exist  on  the  earth, 
and  in  such  a  nature  as  that  they  will  subsist,  as  they  now 
do,  on  the  products  of  the  soil.  Gen.  viii.  21, 22.  3.  ITie  co- 
venant with  Noah  and  his  seed,  and  the  living  tribes  of  the 
earth,  is  exprea^^ly  declared  to  be  a  covenant  with  them  for 
generations  of  eternity  ;  that  is,  a  series  of  generations  that 
i-^  to  continue  for  ever,  Gen.  xi.  8-16.  4.  It  was  expressly 
promised  by  God  to  Noah,  that  he  would  never  again  smite 
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every  living  thing  as  he  had  done,  Gen.  viii.  21,  which  is  a 
pledge  that  they  shall  continue  in  successive  generations 
for  ever.  If  not  intercepted  from  it  by  a  direct  act  destroy- 
ing their  life,  no  one  will  doubt  that  tliey  will  continue  for 
ever.  5.  God  made  his  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his 
seed  in  their  generations  for  eternity,  and  gave  him  and  his 
seed  after  him  the  land  of  Canaan  for  a  possession,  for  eter- 
nity, Gen.  xvii.  5-8,  which  is  a  promise  that  the  earth 
shall  continue  for  ever,  that  his  seed  shall  continue  in  an 
endless  series  of  generations,  and  that  they  shall  dwell  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  forever.  6.  That  promise  was  renewed 
to  his  seed  in  the  great  prophetic  pledges  given  them  of 
their  restoration  from  their  dispersion  among  the  Gentiles, 
and  re-adoption  as  his  people.  '^  And  they  shall  dwell  in 
the  land  that  I  have  given  unto  Jacob  my  servant,  wherein 
yonr  fathers  have  dwelt;  and  they  shall  dwell  therein,  they 
and  their  children,  and  their  children's  cliildren  to  eternity; 
and  my  servant  David  shall  be  their  prince  to  eternity. 
Moreover,  I  will  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with  them ;  it 
shall  be  a  covenant  of  eternity  with  them,  and  I  will  place 
thef^  and  mvUiply  them^  and  will  set  iny  sanctuary  in  the 
midst  of  them  to  eternity.  My  tabernacle,  also,  shall  be 
with  them :  Yea,  I  will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my 
people.  And  the  nations  shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  do 
consecrate  Israel,  when  my  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  them  to  eternity,"  Ezek.  xxxvii.  25-28.  Here,  it  is  pro- 
mised, not  only  that  the  children  of  Israel  and  tlieir  children, 
and  their  children's  children  to  eternity,  shall  dwell  in  the 
land  given  to  their  fathers,  but  that  they  shall  multiply  to 
eternity ;  and  that  tlie  presence  of  God's  sanctuary  among 
them  to  eternity,  shall  be  the  means  of  showing  the  nations 
that  ho  consecrates  Israel ;  which  implies  that  the  nations 
are  abo  to  continue  to  eternity,  in  order  that  they  may  know 
that  God's  sanctuary  is  in  the  midst  of  Israel  to  eternity. 
We  might  quote  pages  of  other  passages  in  which  it  is  fore- 
shown in  promises  to  Israel,  to  David,  and  to  the  Messiah, 
that  that  people  is  to  continue  for  ever,  and  ho  is  to  reign 
over  them  for  ever,  and  over  the  nations,  and  that  the  church 
is  to  continue  in  a  series  of  generations  through  eternal  ages, 
Dan.  vii.  13, 14  ;  Luke  i.  31-33  ;  Eev.  xi.  15  ;  Eph.  iii.  21, 
but  these  are  enough. 
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It  is  indubitably,  therefore,  a  conspicuous  and  important 
doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  that  mankind  are  to  continue  on 
tlie  earth  in  a  succession  of  generations  for  ever. '  To  reject 
it,  is  to  reject  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  all  th^ 
great  covenants  and  promises,  and  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  glorious  features  of  the  work  of  redemption ;  and  to  - 
reject  them  on  the  ground  of  mere  a  priori  assumption,  false 
inference,  or  theory ;  for  there  is  no  prediction  or  hint  in  the 
Divine  word,  that  the  race  is  ever  to  cease  to  exist  on  tho 
earth,  or  cease  to  multiply.     So  far,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Eice's 
objection  to  the  doctrine  he  assails  is  founded  on  the  denial 
of  tliat  great  doctrine,  it  is  mistaken ;  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  fallen  into  so  total  a  misconception  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  on  the  perpetuity  of  the  race,  may  naturally  excite  the 
apprehension  that  he  has  misjudged  other  doctrines  also  of 
the  prophetic  word. 

And  this  he  has,  most  certainly,  in  his  notion  of  a  very 
limited  continuance  of  the  work  of  redemption.    For,  as 
the  race  is  to  continue  in  a  series  of  generations  for  ever,  tlie 
work  of  redemption  is  to  continue  for  ever,  and,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  comprehend  all  who  come  into  existence ;  for  it 
is  expressly  foreshown  that  there  is  to  be  a  time  when  death 
shall  cease,  and  when  there  shall  be  no  more  curse,  and  a 
time,  therofiire,  after  which  none  will  perish.     Christ,  more- 
over, is  represented  as  liaving  an  eternal  priestliood,  and 
exercising  it  in  the  salvation  of  men  ;  for  ho  is  declared  to 
be  for  ever  able  to  save  those  who  come  unto  Grod  throug'h 
him,  inasmuch  as  he  always  lives  to  intercede  for  them. — 
TIeb.  vii.  25.     For  how  can  he  for  ever  be  able  to  save  hn- 
maii  beings  coming  to  God  through  him,  if  there  are  no 
human  beings  who  are  to  come  to  God  through  him  ix^ 
order  to  be  saved  ?    And  how  can  his  ever  living  to  inte*" 
cede  for  them  render  him  for  over  able  to  save  them,  if  the^ 
have  no  existence  in  order  that  he  may  intercede  for  them.    ^ 
To  deny,  therefore,  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  to  go  o^^ 
for  ever,  is  to  contradict  these  and  other  passages  which,  \^^ 
connexion  witli  tlie  doctrine  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  race,  ^^^ 
exi>ressly  teach  that  it  is  to  continue  for  ever. 

Dr.  Rice,  then,  is  indubitably  wrong  in  this  part  of  hi-  ^ 
theory.  The  race  is  to  continue  to  come  into  existence  i  ^^ 
successive  generations  for  ever ;  and  all  that  come  into  li£^ 
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after  a  certain  period  are  to  be  saved.  And  these  are 
points  of  the  greatest  moment.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
them,  there  can  be  no  true  estimate  of  Christ's  work,  or  the 
great  scheme  of  God's  government  over  our  world. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  it  does  not  follow  from  the  mere 
fact  that  the  race  are  for  ever  to  multiply,  and  the  work  of 
redemption  continue  for  ever,  that  "  the  curse  of  sin  " — not, 
as  Dr.  Rice  has  written  it,  the  cause  of  sin — ^is  at  length  to 
be  fully  removed,  and  the  race  placed  back  in  a  condition 
eesentially  the  same  as  that  in  which  they  would  have  ex- 
isted had  our  great  progenitor  not  transgressed.  Doubtless 
it  does  not.  But  it  follows,  we  apprehend,  from  the  certainty 
expressly  foretold,  that  there  is  to  be  a  time  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  curse.  If  a  time  comes  when  there  is 
absolutely  no  more  curse,  is  it  not  clear  that  no  penal  effect 
will  any  longer  result  to  those  coming  into  life,  from  the 
fall  ?  And  if  there  is  no  penalty,  no  sentence  to  death,  no 
liability  to  punishment,  no  subjection  or  tendency  to  sin,  no 
blight  from  the  fall  in  any  form,  is  it  not  clear  that  those 
then  coming  into  life,  will  come  into  it  in  a  condition  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  in  which  they  would  have  existed,  if 
there  had  been  no  fall  ?  How  is  Dr.  Kice  to  evade  this  con- 
clusion ?  He  cannot,  unless  he  either  denies  that  there  is 
to  be  a  time  when,  though  human  beings  continue  to  come 
into  life,  there  shall  be  no  more  curse  :  or  else  denies  that 
the  fall  and  ruin  of  the  race,  or  the  consequences  to  them  of 
the  fall,  are  a  curse ;  neither  of  which  can  be  denied  with- 
out a  direct  contradiction  to  the  divine  word. 

But  he  maintains  that,  if  they  are  absolutely  exempted 
from  the  curse  resulting  from  the  fall  of  the  first  pair,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  redeemed,  or  to  need  redemption. 
"  Now,  if  the  human  race  is  to  go  on  eternally  multiplying, 
and  is  to  be  bom  free  from  original  sin,  the  number  justified 
by  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  will  be  comparatively  trifling.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  having  never  sinned^  cannot  be  redeemed ; 
and  not  being  depraved,  cannot  be  sanctified."  He  makes 
assumptions  here,  however,  we  apprehend,  which  he  neither 
can  verify  nor  reconcile  with  some  important  elements  of 
his  creed.  He  doubtless  believes,  with  the  evangelical 
generally,  that  infants  are  saved  through  Christ's  mediation, 
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and  saved,  at  least  in  many  instances,  without  their  having 
committed  any  personal  sin.  But  if  so,  he  believes  not 
onlj'^  that  they  are  saved  without  their  having  sinned,  and 
without  faith  in  Christ's  atonement,  but  without  tlieir 
having  any  consciousness  that  they  were  sinners.  For  if 
their  moral  agency  commences  after  death,  and  commences 
in  perfect  holiness,  they  plainly  can  have  no  consciousness 
that  they  are  or  were  sinners ;  and  no  knowledge  of  the 
fallen  state  in  which  they  came  into  life,  except  from 
testimony.  They  are  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Spirit  before  moral  agency  commences.  But  if  human  be- 
ings, and  millions  and  millions  of  them,  can  be  saved 
through  Christ's  mediation  in  that  way,  by  being  prevented 
from  sin  by  influences  that  precede  the  commencement  of 
their  moral  agency,  may  they  not  equally  well  be  saved 
through  his  mediation  by  influences  or  interpositions  in  a 
diflferent  form,  if  necessary,  anterior  to  the  commencement 
of  their  moral  agency,  that  saves  them  from  all  sin  and  lia- 
bility to  sin  f  Can  Dr.  Rice  show  that  it  is  not  as  consistent 
with  the  work  of  Christ  that  he  should  deliver  generations 
of  the  human  race  from  the  curse  of  the  fall,  in  the  condi- 
tion or  state  in  which  he  brings  them  into  being,  as  it  is 
that  he  should  deliver  them  from  it  the  moment  they  come 
into  existence,  and  before  they  commence  moral  agency! 
Will  not  the  deliverance  from  the  curse  be  as  real  in  tiie 
one  case  as  in  the  other?  And  will  it  not  be  an  act  of  grace 
through  his  mediation  and  death,  in  the  one  case  as  much 
as  tlie  other  ?  No  one,  we  think,  can  deny  it.  If  all  future 
generations  would  infallibly  come  into  being  under  the 
curse  of  the  fall,  if  not  prevented  from  it  by  Christ — if  any 
of  them  are  prevented  from  it  by  him,  it  will  be  a  redemp- 
tion of  them  by  him  from  the  curse,  as  absolutely  as  a  de- 
liverance of  them  from  it  after  they  had  come  into  life  under 
it  would.  If  Dr.  Rice  asks  how  can  it  be  said  that  Christ 
bore  their  sins,  when,  by  the  supposition,  he  is  to  prevent 
their  having  any  sins ;  we  may  ask,  with  equal  emphasis, 
how  did  he  bear  the  sins  of  infants  dying  anterior  to  moral 
agency,  and  who  therefore  have  no  actual  sins — which  the 
term  denotes  ?  On  the  principle  on  which  Dr.  Rice  proceeds, 
he  might  with  equal  propriety  deny  that  any  of  Adam's 
descendants  could  be  released  by  Christ  from  natural  deathi 
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because  all  Adam's  posterity  were  sentenced  to  death  by 
his  transgression,  and  the  seeds  of  death  are  planted  in  the 
bodies  of  those  now  living  in  the  very  constitution  with 
which  they  come  into  existence.  Yet  vast  numbers,  we  are 
foreshown,  of  those  who  are  to  live  at  Christ's  coming,  are 
to  be  freed  from  that  sentence,  and  changed  to  immortal. 
Is  it  not  seemingly  quite  as  inconsistent  with  that  universal 
sentence,  and  with  the  great  principles  on  which  Adam  and 
Christ  were  representatives  of  the  race,  that  vast  multitudes 
should  be  delivered  from  that  curse  of  the  fall  on  the  body, 
by  a  change  to  immortal ;  as  a  deliverance  of  souls  from  the 
blight  of  the  fall  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  brought  into 
existence,  is  with  the  mode  in  which  those  who  come  into 
life  under  the  effects  of  the  fall  are  delivered  from  them  f 
We  think  Dr.  Eice  will  find  it  quite  as  impossible  to  make 
effective  objections  to  the  one,  as  to  the  other.  Can  he 
show  that  it  is  not  as  consistent  with  the  principle  on  which 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  race  and  accomplishes  redemp- 
tion from  the  effects  of  the  fall,  and  as  righteous  and  truth- 
ful, that  he  should,  if  he  pleases,  deliver  men  from  the  curse 
of  the  fall  by  repealing  that  curse  and  sentencing  them  to 
holiness  and  life  in  place  of  it;  as  it  is  with  the  principle 
of  Adam's  headship,  that  the  race  should  be  sentenced  to 
the  effects  that  result  from  his  transgression  and  death,  be- 
cause of  his  disobedience  as  their  head  ?  Can  he  give  any 
reason  why,  if  God  pleases,  Christ's  obedience  should  not 
carry  holiness  and  life  to  generations  of  the  race  in  that 
form,  as  properly  as  Adam's  disobedience  carries  a  fall  and 
deatli  to  generations  of  the  race  ?  We  take  it  he  cannot. 
It  were  unbecoming,  in  our  judgment,  to  attempt  it. 

But,  after  all,  the  question  is,  whether  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  men  are  ever  to  be  saved  in  that  way.  And 
we  answer,  they  teach  that  while  the  race  is  to  continue 
in  an  endless  series  of  generations,  a  time  is  coming  when 
there  not  only  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow, 
nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the 
former  things  will  have  passed  away,  but  all  things  shall  be 
made  new,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  curse.  (Rev.  xxi. 
4,  6 ;  xxii.  3.)  And  if  there  is  no  more  curse,  those  who 
then  come  into  life,  will  come  into  being  free  from  the 
blight  of  the  fall,  and  therefore  in  essentially  the  condition 
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in  which  thoy  would,  had  our  first  parent  not  transgressed, 
and  their  redemption  will  be  as  much  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  as  glorious  to  his  wisdom  and  love  and  power,  as  the 
redemption  of  those  is  whom  he  now  rescues  from  the  tliral- 
dom  of  sin  ;  and  it  is  better  to  be  satisfied  with  these  simple 
and  sublime  assurances,  so  consonant  to  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions, and  so  benignant  to  mankind,  than  to  doubt  or  reject 
them  because  we  do  not,  at  the  first  glance,  see  how  they 
consist  with  other  truths  that  are  taught  in  the  divine  word. 

He  next  objects  to  our  construction  of  those  prophecies 
as  literal,  which  represent  that  in  the  last  days  or  Christ's 
reign  there  is  to  be  a  temple  or  house  of  Jehovah  at  Jeru- 
salem, that  all  nations  are  to  go  there  to  worship,  that  the 
Levites  are  to  be  priests,  and  that  sacrifices  are  to  be  ottered. 
Not  having  space  to  transcribe  the  passage,  we  only  give 
its  chief  points.  lie  here  again  falls  into  the  error  of  as- 
suming that  a  disproof  of  the  positions  which  he  rejects, 
involves  the  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  premil- 
lennial  advent.  But  the  one  has  no  such  dependence  on  the 
other.  If  our  interpretation  of  the  predictions  respecting 
the  temple,  the  Levites,  and  the  burnt  offerings  is  mistaken, 
it  does  not  follow  at  all,  that  Christ  is  not  to  come  and  reign 
on  the  earth  during  the  thousand  years. 

He  proceeds  here  also  on  the  assumption  that  the  nature 
of  the  things  foreshown  in  those  predictions,  as  we  intrepet 
them,  proves  that  our  construction  is  mistaken,  without 
reference  to  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed  and 
the  laws  by  which  its  meaning  is  to  be  interpreted.  £at 
that  is  a  dangerous  method  of  determining  the  meaning  of 
God's  word.  If  Dr.  Rice  can  show  from  the  known  usage 
of  the  terms  and  the  laws  of  language,  that  the  sense  we 
ascribe  to  those  passages  is  not  their  grammatical  sense, 
but  that  they  carry  the  meaning  he  assigns  to  them,  why 
did  he  not  do  it  ?  If  in  his  power,  we  not  only  have  no 
objection,  but  we  should  receive  it  as  a  favor;  as  we  have 
not  the  slightest  disinclination  to  relinquish  the  interpreta- 
tion to  which  we  have  been  led,  if  another  is  shown  to  be 
their  true  sense.  We  suppose  the  passages  to  teach  what 
we  ascribe  to  them,  because,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  their 
grammatical  sense,  and  no  other  can  be  assigned  to  thenii 
except  on  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable  grounds.    It  is  most 
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certainly  foreshown  that  there  is  to  be  a  house  of  Jehovah, 
by  which  is  meant  a  temple  or  house  of  worship,  on  Mount 
Kon  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah's  reign.  For  it  is  expressly 
foretold,  ^^  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the 
mountain  of  Jehovali's  house  shall  be  established  in  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  and  exalted  above  the  hills,  and 
all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many  people  shall  go 
and  say  :  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach 
ti8  bis  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths.  For  out  of 
Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem." — ^Isaiah  ii.  2,  3.  Micah  iv.  1,  2.  It  is  thus  in- 
dubitably revealed  that  there  is  to  be  a  house  of  Jehovah 
on  Mount  Zion  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  all  na- 
tions shall  go  to  it.  The  prediction  is  not  metaphorical,  as 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  is  the  nominative  of  the 
verbs,  established  and  exalted,  and  is  used,  therefore,  in  its 
literal  sense ;  the  nominative  of  propositions  being  always 
used  literally;  and  the  figure  in  metaphors  always  lying  in 
the  predicate  or  affirmative  part.  It  is  used  literally,  also, 
in  the  expression:  ''Let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,"  as  the  act  proposed 
in  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  tlie  people, — not  unsuitable  to  be 
interpreted  literally,  like  the  verb  flow,  as  it  would  be  if 
used  metaphorically.  It  is  indisputablj^  clear,  then,  that 
two  of  the  points  of  our  construction,  which  Dr.  Rice  rejects, 
are  correct :  that  there  is  to  be  a  house  of  Jehovah  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  days  of  the  Messiah's  reign ;  and  that  all  nations 
are  to  go  to  it  There  are  no  propositions  in  the  Bible,  the 
meaning  of  which,  by  the  laws  of  speech,  is  more  perfectly 
indisputable.  There  is  no  room  for  the  pretext  that  a  figure 
or  figures  in  the  prediction,  invest  it  with  a  different  sense. 
The  only  figures  in  it,  in  the  words  flow,  his  ways,  and  walk 
in  his  patlis,  express  or  confirm  that  meaning. 

In  like  manner  there  are  express  predictions  that  the 
Levites  are  to  be  priests  in  that  age,  and  are  to  offer  burnt- 
offerings  and  sacrifices:  "Tliey  shall  bring  all  your  brethren 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out  of  all  nations,  upon  horses  and 
in  chariots,  and  in  litters,  and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swift 
beasts,  to  my  holy  mountain,  Jerusalem,  saith  the  Lord,  as 
the  children  of  Israel  bring  an  offering  in  a  clean  vessel  into 
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the  house  of  the  Lord :  And  I  will  also  take  of  them  for 
priests  and  for  Levites,  saith  the  Lord.    For  as  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  which  I  will  make  shall  remain 
before  me,  saith  the  Lord ;   so  shall  your  seed  and  your 
name  remain.    And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from  one  new 
moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all 
flesh  come  to  worship  before  me,  saith  the  Lord,"  Isaiali 
Ixvi.  20-23.      "  In  those  days" — after  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites — "  and  at  that  time,  will  I  cause  the  Branch  of 
righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David  ;  and  he  shall  execute 
judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  land.    In  those  days 
shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  safely  ;  and 
this  is  the  name  wherewith  he  shall  be  called  :  The  Lord 
our  Righteousness.    For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  David  shall 
never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Is- 
rael ;  neither  shall  the  priests,  the  Levites,  want  a  man  he- 
fore  me  to  oifer  burnt-oflferings  and  to  kindle  meat  ofierings, 
and   to   do  sacrifice  continually.      And  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  Jeremiah,  saying :  Tlius  saith  the  Lord ; 
If  ye  can  break  my  covenant  of  the  day,  and  my  covenant 
of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not  be  day  and  night 
in  their  season  ;  then  may  also  my  covenant  be  broken  witli 
David  my  servant,  that  he  should  not  have  a  son  to  reign 
on  his  throne ;  and  with  the  Levites  the  priests,  my  minis- 
ters.    As  the  host  of  heaven  cannot  be  numbered,  neither 
the  sand  of  the  sea  measured,  so  will  I  multiply  the  seed  of 
David  my  servant,  and  the  Levites  that  minister  unto  me," 
Jer.  xxxiii.  15-22.      These  remarkable  prophecies  are  so 
shaped,  that  the  predictions  that  the  Levites  are  to  be  priests 
in  that  age,  and  oifer  burnt  ofierings,  cannot  receive  any 
other  than  a  literal  construction.     In  the  first  place,  the  com- 
parison of  the  host  of  heaven  as  to  innumerableness  and 
the  sand  of  the  sea  as  to  immeasurableness  to  men,  with  the 
seed  of  David  and  the  Levites  that  minister  unto  Jehovah, 
proves  that  the  seed  of  David  and  the  Levites  are  used  lite- 
rally ;  as  it  is  a  law  of  the  comparison,  that  the  names  of  the 
things  compared  are  nsed  literally.      Tlie  litenU  Levites, 
then,  are  demonstrably  the  subjects  of  the  promise  of  a 
numberless  and  measureless  multiplication.     In  like  man- 
ner, in  the  comparison  of  the  impossibility  that  his  covenant 
with  the  seed  of  David  and  the  Levites  his  ministers  should 
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be  broken,  with  the  impossibility  that  his  covenant  of  the 
day  and  the  night  should  be  broken ;  the  seed  of  David 
and  the  Levites  are,  like  the  day  and  night,  used  lite- 
rally. If  they  were  not  used  in  their  natural  untypical 
sense,  there  would  be  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  things 
are  that  are  compared,  and  the  prediction  would  be  un- 
intelligible. To  deny  that  those  names  are  used  literal- 
ly, is  moreover  to  deny  that  the  man  who  is  for  ever  to  sit 
npon  the  throne  of  Israel,  is  the  son  of  David  ;  and  that  is 
to  deny  that  the  Branch,  the  Lord  our  Eighteonsness,  is  his 
son ;  and  that  were  to  contradict  the  uniform  representations 
of  both  the  Old  and  !New  Testament,  and  subvert  Christ^s 
woi^  as  Bedeemer — a  result  quite  as  formidable  as  those 
which  Dr.  Eice  would  deduce  from  the  construction  we 
maintain. 

In  the  next  place,  the  prediction  that  "  the  Levites  the 
priests,  shall  oflFer  burnt-oiferings,  and  kindle  meat  offerings,  \  V^ 
and  do  sacrifice  continually,"  is  equally  literal.    For  as  the  V*^ 
nominative  of  the  prediction,  "tlie  Levites  the  priests,"  is     / 
used  literally,  the  predicate,  "  shall  offer  burnt-offerings,  kin-    y 
die  meat  offerings,  and  do  sacrifice,"  must  be  also.    These    A« 
expressions  cannot  be  used  metaphorically,  because  the  acts     yl  \ 
which  they  denote  are  proper  to  priests,  and  the  identical 
'  acts  which  it  was  their  office  to  perform ;  so  that  tlie  suppo-   ]  (U 
sition,  that  the  predicted  acts  ai-e  not  literal  acts  of  offer-    |  a^ 
ing  sacrifices,  is  a  supposition  that  the  Levitical  priests  are  I  '\ 
not  such,  but  are  ministers  of  some  other  order ;  which  is  |  '^ '- 
disproved  by  the  fact,  demonstrated  from  their  being  used  /  .^^ ., 
in  the  comparisons  in  the  prophecy,  that  they  are  employed^ 
literally.  '  >^ 

^>l  It  is  clear,  then,  that  it  is  literally  predicted  that  there  is  to  L  ^ 
be  a  house  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah's reign ;  that  all  nations  are  to  repair  to  it  for  worship  ; 
that  Levites  are  to  exercise  a  priesthood  there,  and  that  tliey 
are  to  offer  burnt* offerings,  and  meat  offerings,  and  do  sacri- 
fice continually.  The  whole  question  then,  is,  whether  being 
thus  clearly  revealed,  they  are  to  be  received  with  implicit 
faith  on  God's  testimony,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  set  aside, 
and  some  other  meaning — no  one  knows  what — is  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  their  place  ;  because  their  literal  meaning  con- 
tradicts the  prepossessions  of  Anti-inillenarians,  and  is  at 
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war  with  their  notions  of  wisdom.  We  hold  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  construction  we  place  on  them  is  the  construction 
which  the  laws  of  language  demand,  and  caimot  be  reject- 
ed, except  on  arbitrary  and  false  grounds,  it  is  to  be  received 
as  the  true  construction,  whether  it  falls  in  with  the  dpri<m 
views  or  speculative  conclusions  of  men,  or  not.  To  reject 
that  sense  and  assign  them  another,  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  preconceived  theories,  is  in  effect  to  set 
aside  the  word  of  God  as  without  any  absolute  authority, 
and  take  reason  and  fancy  as  guides.  If  this  interpretation, 
then,  is  to  be  set  aside,  it  is  not  at  all  by  the  method  Dr.  Bice 
takes.  Tlie  fact  that  it  strikes  him  as  altogether  mistaken, 
as  inexplicable  and  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  new 
dispensation,  is  no  reason  whatever  for  rejecting  it  Tliough 
we  do  not  understand  in  full  the  office  these  great  appoint- 
ments are  to  fill,  nor  discern  their  propriety,  the  fact  that 
God  has  revealed  them  is  proof,  not  only  that  they  have  no 
inconsistency  with  his  perfectionsjbut  that  they  have  a  great- 
ness and  beauty  of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  genera- 
tions for  whose  instruction  and  impression  they  are  appoint- 
ed, that  are  worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  love.  If  they  are  set 
aside,  it  must  be  solely  by  showing  that  they  are  not  involv- 
ed in  the  grammatical  sense  of  these  i>rediction8,  but  are 
precluded  by  a  just  interpretation  of  the  language  in  which' 
they  are  supposed  to  be  taught.  Let  Dr.  Hice  confute  our 
construction  by  this  method,  and  we  shall  acquiesce  with 
all  our  heart. 

He  objects,  further,  to  Christ's  reign  and  the  reign  of  the 
saints  on  earth,  that  the  sceptre  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
nations  would  be  wholly  beneath  their  proper  sphere,  and 
a  detraction  from  their  dignity  and  glory. 

"  "We  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  degrading  and  nnscrip- 
tural  view  to  represent  our  Saviour  and  his  saints  as  engaged 
in  administering  the  temporal  government  of  the  nations  for  a 
thousand  years,  or  perhaps  ibr  ever.  Tliis  is  a  work  that  requires 
no  extraordinary  wisdom,  especially  when  righteousness  shall 
universally  prevail.  Paul  seemed  not  to  regard  such  offices  as 
greatly  honoring  to  Christians.  '  If  then  ye  have  judgments  of 
things  pertaining  to  this  life,  set  them  to  judge  who  are  least 
esteemed  in  the  church.  I  speak  to  your  shame.  Is  it  so  that 
there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you?    Not  one  that  shall  be 
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able  to  jadge  between  his  brethren  ?>  Paul,  methinks,  would 
scarcelj  regard  it  as  an  honor,  after  preadiing  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  and  after  a  service  of  eighteen  hundred  years 
in  heaven,  to  be  king  of  the  greatest  nation  on  the  earth,  ^o^ 
the  glory  which  Christ  has  promised  to  his  iaithftil  disciples,  is 
of  an  unspeakably  higher  character  than  that  connected  with 
earthly  kingdoms.  Every  one  of  them  shall  wear  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  and  shall  reign  with  Christ,  but  they  will  be 
employed  in  a  higher  service  than  the  administration  of  human 
governments. 

"The  principles  of  the  interpretation  of  prophecy  which  lead 
to  results  such  as  these,  must  be  greatly  erroneous.  It  seems 
strange  that  in  this  age  of  the  world  good  men  ai*e  falling  into 
precisely  the  error  of  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  which  was 
so  &tal  to  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  advent." — Pp.  192, 
193. 

But  if  Dr.  Rice  can  prove  tliat  the  passages  which  we  re- 
gard as  foreshowing  that  Christ  and  the  saints  are  to  reign 
on  the  earth  and  over  tlie  nations,  have  no  such  meaning, 
but  denote  wholly  different  events,  why  does  he  not  select 
that  method  of  confuting  us  ?  He  takes  no  notice,  however, 
of  the  great  predictions  on  the  subject,  but  objects  and 
argaes  very  much  as  though  they  had  no  existence.  Yet 
no  langnage  could  declare  more  expressly  than  Dan.  vii.  13, 
14, 18,  22,  27,  and  Rev.  xi.  15,  that  Christ  is  to  reign  on  the 
earth  and  over  the  nations,  nor  than  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  and 
Luke  i.  31-33,  that  he  is  to  reign  on  the  throne  of  David, 
and  over  the  Israelites  as  a  nation :  nor  are  there  any  terms 
that  could  teach  more  clearly  than  those  of  Dan.  vii.  18,  22, 
S7 ;  Rev.  v.  9, 10,  and  xx.  3,  4,  that  the  saints  are  to  reign 
witii  him.  And  if  these  passages  have  no  such  sense  as 
we  ascribe  to  them,  we  cannot  but  ask  how  it  happens  that 
Dr.  Rice  interprets  the  language  we  employ  in  stating  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  reign  on  the  earth,  and  the  reign  of 
the  saints  with  him,  as  unquestionably  denoting  the  doctrine 
we  mean  to  express,  and  not  some  other?  Tlie  terms  we 
use  are  identically  the  same  as  those  of  those  prophecies : 
If  they  mean  what  ho  regards  them  as  signifying  when  we 
use  them :  why  are  they  not  to  be  interpreted  as  having 
the  same  sense  in  the  passages  from  which  we  take  them  ? 
If  when  we  express  the  belief  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
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Christ  IS  to  come  in  the  clonds  aiid  receive  tWe  wm\A  u  hii 
kingdom  and  reign  over  it  for  ever,  otir  latigtiAge  clearly 
Ttiean^  that  he  is  to  come  in  person  and  reign  here;  horiBit 
that  irhen  the  voices  from  heaven  proclaim,  Rev,  xi*  15|  tkt 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  is  become  ourLord\  aud  he  it  to 
reigii  for  ever  and  ever,  thej  have  not  the  ^tne  nioamni,, 
and  do  not  denote  that  this  world  is  to  be  hia  kingdom,  an4 
that  he  is  to  reign  over  it  ?  Is  it  possible  to  eatahliHlt  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two  ?  Can  it  be  shown  that  the  tri», 
sense  of  the  one  ia  directly  the  opposite  of  the  other!  Tilt 
fancy  is  absurd.  If  Dr,  Eice  can  prove  that  the  propheciei 
in  question  do  not  teach  that  Christ  i&  to  come  and  reign  M 
the  earth,  and  over  the  nations^  and  that  the  saints  am  tO< 
reign  with  him ;  we  can,  by  the  same  process  by  which  H 
establishes  that  conclusion,  prove  that  the  language  wal 
have  employed  on  the  subject  beai3  no  snch  sense  as  tfl, 
ascribes  to  it.  But  as  he  is  unquestionably  right  in  iot*^j 
preting  our  language  as  expressing  tlie  belief  that  Chmtil 
to  come  and  reign  on  the  earthy  and  the  saints  with  him,  i* 
for  the  same  reason  the  terms  of  tliese  prophecies,  whidi  arfc 
the  same,  must  be  held  to  foreshow  his  real  coming  and  rfJ^n 
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fined  to  the  same  sphere  and  employed  about  the  same  ob- 
jects and  interests  as  those  of  ordinary  human  rulers  i  The 
sappofiition  is  self-contradictions  and  absurd.  Tliat  Christ 
IB  to  reign  as  Gk>d-man  over  men  on  the  earth,  no  more 
implies  that  he  is  to  reign  in  the  same  way  or  sphere  as 
human  kings  reign,  than  his  reigning  as  God-man  in  hea- 
ven over  the  unfallen  worlds,  implies  tliat  he  reigns  there  in 
ihe  same  sphere  and  way  as  the  principalities,  thrones,  do- 
minions, and  powers  of  the  heavenly  worlds  reign.  He 
will  reign  here  as  he  does  in  heaven  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  his  person,  his  station,  and  the  end  of  his  government, 
which  is  the  redemption  of  the  race  from  sin  and  its  curse ; 
and  will  reign  with  a  glory  and  majesty  as  great  doubtless 
as  that  with  which  he  reigns  in  lieaven.  Tlie  glorified 
saints  also  will  reign  in  a  form  and  sphere  that  will  be  con- 
sonant to  dieir  exalted  natures,  their  intimate  relations 
to  him,  and  the  objects  of  their  reign,  which  will  be  of  a 
spiritual  rather  than  a  mere  material  nature.  The  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  to  reign  in  tlie  same  sphere  as  human 
kings  now  do,  is  seen  to  be  absurd  also  from  the  fact  that 
as  there  are  to  be  many  millions  of  them,  there  cannot  be 
nations  enough  on  the  earth  to  allow  each  to  have  one  as 
his  subjects  exclusively  of  others.  It  is  confirmed  moreover 
by  the  indication,  Bev.  xxi.  24,  that  there  are  to  be  kings 
of  the  nations  that  are  not  glorified  saints,  but  are  in  subor- 
dination to  them.  Tlie  New  Jerusalem  is  the  symbol  of  the 
risen  saints,  Rev.  xxi.  9 ;  yet  it  is  said,  "  Tlie  nations  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  it,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  and  honor  into  it."  Tliere  are  to  be  unglorified 
kings  of  the  nations  then  who  will  be  subject  in  their  glory 
and  honor  to  the  glorified  saints  denoted  by  the  city  ;  and 
on  them  will  devolve  doubtless  whatever  care  of  mere  mate- 
rial interests  may  belong  to  their  office.  Their  office  itself, 
however,  will  be  very  diflferent  from  that  of  the  present 
kings  of  tlie  earth.  The  main  aim  of  rulers  now  is  to  pre- 
vent crime;  but  when  all  are  righteous,  no  measures  for 
prevention  like  tliose  hitherto  employed  will  bo  necessary. 
They  will  have  no  wars  to  wage,  no  rights  t<F  vindicate 
against  aggressors,  no  rebellions  to  quell,  no  offenders  to 
punish.  Their  acts  and  aims  will  be  only  those  of  peace 
and  love. 
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It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  if  tbis  ia  to  be  sq^  it  ii 
easy  to  see  what  the  sphere  ib  which  the  risen  ^ntSifii 
fill  We  answer :  our  not  having  a  full  knowledge  of  I 
agencies  they  are  to  exert,  or  the  form  in  which  they  arej 
take  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  perhi 
other  portions  of  Christ's  empire,  shonld  be  no  obstadt^ 
OTir  receiving  the  revelation  that  they  are  in  reality  to 
with  him  over  his  kingdom^  nor  to  faith  in  his  wisdom 
assigning  thera  each  a  service*  His  empire  here  and 
other  parts  of  the  univei'se  will  pres^ent  ample  * 
their  activity^  and  lie  will  appoint  them  to  tasks  coiil<_ 
rate  with  the  greatness  and  beanty  of  their  powena,  an^ 
the  proofe  which  it  will  behoove  them  to  give  of  tljeir  I 
and  devotedneaa.  And  this  is  clearly  indicated  in 
predictions  of  that  periods  When^  at  the  end  of  thia 
the  wicked,  represented  by  the  tares,  are  gathered  and 
stroyed,  the  righteous  are  to  shine  forth  as  t!ie  sun  in 
kingdom  of  their  Father,  Matt.  xiii.  43,  And  the  U^ 
creatures  and  elders,  in  their  ascription  of  worthin^ai 
Lamb,  present  as  one  reason  of  it,  that  ho  baa  m\ 
kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and  they  shall  reign  off 
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not  allege  the  passages  in  which  it  is  foreshown  ?  After  a 
carefal  search,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  that  make  such  a 
revelation.  So  far  from  it,  the  Bible  distinctly  teaches  that 
the  conversion  of  the  nations  is  not  to  take  place  under  the 
present  dispensation.  Thus  Christ,  in  the  parable  of  the 
wheat  and  tares,  affirms  expressly  that  the  tares  are  not  to 
be  removed  from  the  field  till  the  end  of  the  present  dispen- 
sation. "Wilt  thou  that  we  go  and  gather  them — the 
tares — ^up  ?  But  he  said,  nay ;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the 
tares,  ye  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.  Let  both  grow 
together  until  the  harvest,  and  in  the  time  of  harvest  I  will 
say  to  the  reapers,  gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and 
bind  them  in  bundles  to  bum  them  ;  but  gather  the  wheat 
into  my  bam."  "  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  age,  or  dis- 
pensation, and  the  reapers  are  the  angels.  As  therefore 
the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be 
in  the  end  of  this  age,  or  dispensation.  The  Son  of  Man 
shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his 
kingdom  all  the  causes  of  stumbling  and  them  that  do  ini- 
qnity,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire ;  there 
shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  shall  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father."  Here  is  as  clear  a  revelation  as  language  can 
express  that  the  world  is  not  to  be  converted  during  the 
present  dispensation  or  age ;  but  that  the  wicked  are  to 
remain  intermixed  with  the  righteous  until  Christ  comes, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  as  at  the  period  denoted  by  the 
time  of  the  development  of  the  tares  among  the  wheat. 
They  are  not  to  be  rooted  out  by  violent  and  extraordinary 
means  ;  but  continue  in  that  ratio  to  the  righteous  that  the 
tares  bore  to  the  wheat,  till  Christ  comes  to  judge  and  de- 
stroy them.  And  this  great  feature  of  the  divine  designs  is 
presented  in  many  other  prophecies.  Thus  in  Daniel's 
vision  of  the  judgment  of  the  fourth  beast,  it  is  foreshown 
that  the  beast  and  its  persecuting  horn  are  to  continue  and 
make  war  with  the  saints  and  prevail  against  them^  until 
the  Ancient  of  days  comes,  and  destroys  the  beast,  and 
gives  the  kingdom  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High;  and 
that  is  to  be  at  the  time  when  Christ  comes  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  and  receives  tlie  earth  as  his  kingdom,  that  all  peo- 
ple, nations,  and  languages  may  serve  him,  Dan.  vii.  9-22. 
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In  like  manner  it  is  foreshown  in  the  Apocalypse,  xvii.  8-14 
and  xix.  11-21,  tliat  the  wild  beast  is  to  continue  and  make 
war  with  the  Lamb  till  he  comes  and  destroys  him.  These 
emphatic  revelations  are  thus  wholly  irreconcilable  with  Dr. 
Kice's  theory  that  the  persecuting  powers  denoted  by  the 
wild  beast  and  Babylon  are  to  be  destroyed,  and  righteous- 
ness universally  prevail  a  thousand  years  before  Christ 
comes.  As  the  beast  and  the  false  church  denoted  by  the 
little  horn  and  Babylon,  are  to  continue  and  persecute  the 
saints  till  Christ  comes,  there  can  be  no  general  conversion 
of  the  nations  and  prevalence  of  righteousness  and  peace 
for  ages  anterior  to  his  coming.    Dr.  Rice  proceeds : — 

^'  John  the  apostle  says:  ' Little  children,  it  is  the  last  time;. 
and  as  ye  have  heard  that  Anti-CIirist  shall  come,  even  now  are 
there  many  Anti-Christs.'  "—P.  193. 

But  this  confutes,  in  place  of  confirming,  Dr.  Kice's  theory. 
For  it  is  clear  that  in  the  understanding  of  the  apostle  and 
those  whom  he  addressed,  the  period  denoted  by  the  ^'last 
time"  was  to  be  a  period  when  Anti-Christ  was  to  be  present 
If  therefore,  as  Dr.  Eice  holds,  the  last  time  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  i)re6ent  dipensation,  and  Anti-Christ  is  to  con- 
tinue till  it  ends,  the  thousand  years  of  righteousness  that 
are  to  follow  the  destruction  of  Anti-Christ  cannot  be  included 
in  the  present  dispensation,  but  must  belong  to  anotlier. 

He  adds — 

^'  Paul  says,  *•  This  know  also,  tliat  in  the  last  days  perilons 
times  shall  come,'  2  Tim.  iii.  1.     Why  should  the  new" — that  is^ 
tlie  present — "dispensation,   esi>eoially   the   latter   j^art  of  it,^ 
be  called  t/ie  hist  time  and  the  last  liaySy  if  there  is  another 
disi>cnsation  to  follow  it?"— P.  193. 

TVe  answer,  the  reason,  doubtless,  is,  because  they  are 
be  the  last  days  of  the  present  dispensation,  during  whici 
the  great  contest  with  Satan  and  Anti-Christ  is  to  go  on, 
is  to  prevail,  death  to  reign,  and  all  the  other  features  coi 


tinue  that  have  heretofore  marked  the  providence  of  Gkw — 
by  which  he  has  put  men  to  trial,  and  allowed  them  to  a^^ 
out  their  hearts.  Such  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  wLJk 
many  passages.     In  others  it  is  employed  to  denote  tL^O 
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time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  and  the  commoncement  of 
his  reign,  as  1  Pet.  i.  5 ;  John  vi.  39,  40,  44 ;  Isa.  ii.  1, 
and  these  two  uses  of  the  terms  are  perfectly  consistent, 
and  show  that  tlie  denomination  of  the  closing  days  of  the 
present  dispensation,  tlie  lost  days,  is  no  proof  that  another 
dispensation  and  later  days  are  not  to  follow  them.  He 
continues  : — 

**  And  then  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  already  quoted,  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  the  gospel,  is  represented  as  the  eflScient 
instrumentality  in  converting  the  nations.  Moreover,  the  gos- 
pel, attended  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  abundantly  adequate  to 
this  work.  Tlie  evidences  of  its  inspiration  are  abundant,  and 
are  constantly  gaining  strength  with  each  passing  generation. 
.It  presents  every  motive  that  can  influence  the  human  mind.'' — 
P.  193. 

But  the  question  is  not  at  all  whether  the  trutlis  of  the 
gospel  are  not  always  to  be  instruments  in  the  conversion 
of  men,  nor  whether  they  are  not  adequate  to  the  office 
which  truth  is  to  lill  in  that  work ;  but  whether  other  and 
far  higher  means  than  are  employed  in  the  present  dispen- 
sation are  not  at  a  future  period  to  be  used  to  bring  those 
trutlis  to  the  knowledge  of  men,  and  give  them  impression 
on  their  hearts ;  and  there  certainly  are,  or  else  the  world 
can  never  be  redeemed.  The  present  system  of  instru- 
mentalities, as  is  seen  from  an  experiment  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred j'ears,  is  wholly  inadequate  either  to  bring  the  nations 
to  even  a  nominal  reception  of  the  gospel,  or  to  raise  those 
who  receive  it,  and  are  renewed,  to  perfect  holiness.  And 
necessarily,  because  it  is  a  dispensation  under  which  men, 
in  place  of  being  universally  redeemed,  are  letl;  under  the 
blight  of  the  fall  and  the  tempting  influences  of  Satan,  and 
are  put  expressly  to  the  trial  whether  in  that  condition  they 
will  accept  Christ  from  the  mere  motives  presented  by  the 
gospel,  enforced  by  but  limited  influences  of  the  Spirit.  To 
suppose  that  under  such  an  administration,  which  contem- 
plates the  trial  of  men,  and  their  being  left  to  show  their 
alienation  and  helplessness,  they  should  nevertheless  univer- 
sally turn  to  God  and  yield  a  perfect  obedience,  is  to  con- 
tradict the  very  aim  of  the  dispensation  and  their  fallen 
condition.     It  will  not  be,  therefore,  till  this  administration 
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of  trial  is  brought  to  an  end,  and  a  new  dispensation  is 
introduced,  under  which,  on  the  one  hand,  mankind  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  fall,  the  agency  of  Satan, 
and  the  power  of  false  teachers,  unjust  rulers,  and  other 
enemies  of  righteousness ;  and  on  the  other  far  larger  and 
more  effective  means  are  employed  to  bring  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  to  their  knowledge,  and  larger  measures  of  the 
Spirit  are  poured  on  them,  that  they  will  universally  receive 
Christ,  and  yield  obedience  to  his  will.  And  among  tliose 
extraordinary  means  will  be  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  his 
glory  and  reign  on  the  earth,  and  the  reign  with  him  of  the 
saints,  and  it  will  be  in  conjunction  with  that  revelation, 
that  the  Spirit  will  be  given  in  that  fulness  that  will  bring 
all  to  obedience,  and  raise  them  to  the  eminent  holiness  . 
and  blessedness  which  are  to  characterize  the  period  of  his 
millennial  sway. 
Dr.  Rice  proceeds : — 

"  If  Christ  were  personally  on  earth,  there  would  be  no  real 
conversions  but  by  gosq^el  truth,  attended  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
When  our  Saviour  gave  the  apostles  the  great  commission  ex* 
tending  to  the  end  of  the  world,  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
cluirch  all  the  means  necessary  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
nations." — ^P.  193. 

But  among  the  aids  the  apostles  enjoyed  in  bringing  men 
to  the  recei)tion  of  the  gospel,  were  inspiration,  the  power 
of  working  woudei's,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the 
intervention  in^sbme  cases  of  angels,  and  other  signals  that 
they  were  the  messengers  of  God ;  all  of  which  have  for 
ages  been  witlidrawn  from  the  church.  If  they  were  requi- 
site in  order  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  the  goepel 
had  at  first  to  encounter,  in  the  ignorance,  unbelief,  and 
enmity  of  men  ;  may  they  not  now  be  equally  necessary  to 
rouse  them  from  the  insensibility  and  blindness  in  which 
they  are  sunk,  prompt  them  to  the  renunciation  of  their 
false  worshii)S,  and  move  them  to  submission  to  Christ! 
During  the  many  centuries  that  have  passed  since  the 
preachers  of  tUe  word  enjoyed  those  extraordinary  and  mirsr 
culous  aids,  Christianity,  instead  of  extending  its  conquests, 
has  disappeared,  except  in  a  false  form,  from  nearly  all  the 
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lands  in  which  it  was  known  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic 
age,  and  is  now  weaker,  relatively  to  the  population  of  the 
globe,  than  it  was  then,  or  even  two  hundred  j^ears  ago, — 
the  tme  worshippers  at  the  present  time  being  almost  all  of 
one  lineage  and  language.  How  then,  if  the  same  adminis- 
tration is  to  be  continued,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  gos- 
pel will  not  continue  to  be  rejected,  as  it  now  is  by  most  to 
whom  it  is  made  known,  and  perverted  also  by  many  who 
profess  to  receive  it  ?  It  is  absurd  to  look  for  any  other 
issue.  Though  the  Spirit  is  the  efficient  agent  in  the  reno- 
vation of  men,  he  exerts  his  renewing  power  ordinarily  only 
in  proportion  to  the  means  that  are  employed  to  bring  men 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  impress  them  with  its 
significance ;  and  at  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel, 
the  principal  aim  of  his  miraculous  gifts, — which  are  of  a 
wholly  different  sphere  from  his  renovating  influences, — 
was  to  create  and  apply  extraordinary  means  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  men,  convince  them  of  the  divine  autliority  of 
the  apostles  and  other  teachers  of  the  gospel,  and  convey  to  ' 
them  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  redemptive  work.  Why, 
if  his  new-creating  influences  are  hereafter  to  be  poured 
out  on  such  a  scale  as  to  renew  all  who  are  in  life,  is  it  not 
to  be  expected  that  his  other  forms  of  influence  that  always 
attend  in  proportional  degrees  his  renovating  agency,  and 
have  for  their  office  the  creation  and  use  of  means  of  con- 
veying truth  to  the  mind,  and  giving  it  a  powerful  impres- 
sion, will  also  be  employed  in  equally  augmented  mea- 
sures ?  To  suppose  that  they  will  not,  is  in  efl^ect  to  suppose 
that  Grod  is  to  introduce  a  new  dispensatiot^in  which  he  is 
to  give  birtli  to  a  vast  class  of  most  important  effects  in  the 
minds  of  men,  without  any  proportional  use  of  the  instru- 
ments lie  has  always  heretofore  employed  to  produce  them. 
Dr.  Rice's  objection  to  the  supposition  that  Christ's  pre- 
sence can  contribute  to  the  awakening  and  conviction  of 
men,  is  not  only  mistaken,  but  if  legitimate,  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  the  extraordinary  means  employed  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  apostles  for  the  instruction  and  impression  of 
those  to  whom  they  proclaimed  the  gospel.  Tliat  "  if  Christ 
were  personally  on  earth,  there  would  be  nA  real  conver- 
sions but  by  gospel  truth  attended  by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  is 
no  proof  that  his  presence  would  not  convey  to  men  a  vast 
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class  of  those  trntlis  in  a  far  more  vivid  and  resistless  man- 
ner than  any  other  means.    It  is  to  contradict  our  nature 
to  suppose  it  would  not.    It  is  to  contradict  the  representa- 
tions also  of  the  Bible  of  the  effect  it  is  to  produce  on  those 
who  witness  his  coming.     "  Every  eye  shall  see  him,  and 
they  that  pierced  him,  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall 
wail  because  of  him;"  and  those  who  are  in  open  war 
against  him  are  to  cry  to  ''  the  mountains  and  rocks.  Fall  on 
U9,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb ;  for  the  great  day 
of  his  wrath  is  come,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ?"    To 
object  that  such  a  method  of  arresting  and  convincing  men 
is  unsuitable  to  Christ's  dignity,  or  unnecessary  as  a  means 
to  the  renovating  Spirit,  is  virtually,  moreover,  to  object  to 
the  measures  of  the  like  nature  that  were  employed  in  a 
degree  at  tlie  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel.    If  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  Christ  can  contribute  notliing  to  the 
preparation  of  the  mind  for  the  renovating  influence  of  the 
Iloly  Spirit,  why  did  Christ  reveal  himself  to  Paul  on  his 
way  to  Damascus,  and  assign  that  revelation  and  Uic  words 
ho  addressed  to  him,  an  important  instrumentality  in  con- 
vincing him  of  his  Mcssiahship,  and  leading  him  to  repent- 
ance, submission,  and  faith?     Why  was  Paul  afterwards 
caught  up  to  the  third  heavens,  and  important  revelations 
there  made  to  him  through  his  senses ;  for  he  states  that  he 
heard  words  which  were  not  to  be  uttered, — if  no  necessity 
existed  for  the  use  of  such  means  for  the  communication  to 
him  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  ?    Why  did  Grod 
appear  in  glory  to  Isaiah,  Ezekicl,  Daniel,  and  John,  when 
he  made  revelations  to  them  of  liis  purposes,  if  such  mani- 
festations of  liis  presence  and  majesty  had  no  special  adap-- 
tation  to  tlieir  nature,  and  were  wholly  unnecessary  as  i^ 
means  to  the  inspiring  Spirit?     Why  was  an  angel  em- 
ployed  to  foreshow  to  Zachariah  the  birth  of  John  th^ 
Baptist  ?    Why  was  Gabriel  sent  to  announce  to  Mary  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  ?    Why  was  an  angel  commissioned 
to  deliver  Peter  from  prison  ?    Why  did  an  angel  descend 
to  forewarn  Paul  that  none  of  those  who  were  with  him 
should  perish  in  the  wreck  of  their  ship,  which  was  about 
to  take  place,  if  the  intervention  of  those  exalted  messeo- 
gei*s  had  no  adaptation  to  convince  them  of  the  troth  of  the 
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announcements  that  were  made  to  them,  and  give  them  a 
suitable  impression  on  their  minds  ?  WIi j  were  tlie  mira- 
cles of  Christ  and  the  apostles  wrought,  if  they  had  no  office 
as  means  to  awaken  the  attention,  conciliate  the  faith,  and 
win  the  hearts  of  those  who  witnessed  them  ?  Dr.  Eice's 
objection  is  as  valid  against  those  instrumentalities  as  it  can 
be  against  the  presence  of  Christ  as  a  means  of  carrying 
truth  with  a  resistless  power  to  the  minds  of  men,  and  pre- 
paring them  to  receive,  adore,  and  obey  him.  But  it  is 
wholly  mistaken.  These,  and  other  means  of  the  kind,  are 
not  only  suitable  to  the  nature  of  men,  but  arS  essential  to 
overcome  their  insensibility,  blindness,  and  pervorsenes3,  and 
bring  them  to  a  vivid  discernment  and  appreciation  of  the 
great  truths  of  Christ's  being,  perfections,  presence,  and 
willy  and  prepare  them  to  submit  to  and  trust  him  as  their 
Saviour  ;  and  they  will  undoubtedly  be  employed  at  Clirist's 
second  coming  on  a  scale  as  much  greater  than  they  were 
at  the  first  promulgation  of  the  gospel,  as  the  eflFects  that 
are  then  to  be  accomplished, — the  redemption  of  the  whole 
world,  are  to  transcend  those  that  were  wrought  in  the 
apostolic  age. 

Dr.Rice  oflFers,  as  a  further  objection,  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  do  not  seem  to  him  to  indicate  that  Christ's  coming 
is  nigli. 

^^  The  signs  of  the  times  do  not  seem  to  point  to  the  second 
advent  as  at  hand.  Certain  it  is  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  is  to  judge  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  punish  the  wicked, 
and  reward  the  righteous.  lie  himself  used  the  following  lan- 
guage, viz. :  '  Wlien  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and 
all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory;  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations;  and 
he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.' " 

He  quotes  Paul  also  as  prophesying  of  the  same  advent, 
2Thc6s.  i.  7-10,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and 
assumes  that  the  fact  that  Christ  is  then  to  judge  the  living 
nations  and  punish  the  incorrigible,  proves  that  those  who 
are  saved  are  not  to  continue  on  the  earth  and  live  under 
his  millennial  reign.    It  involves,  however,  no  such  conse- 
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quence.  So  far  from  it,  Christ  foreshows,  Matt  xxv.  34- 
46,  that  those  whom  he  then  accepts  are  to  be  admitted 
into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them,  and  enter  on  an  im- 
mortal life :  and  that  kingdom  is  to  be  on  the  earth ;  for  the 
voices  from  heaven  proclaim  that  it  is  this  world  that  is  to 
be  the  kingdom,  over  which  Christ  is  to  reign  for  ever  and 
ever,  Rev.  xi.  15 ;  it  is  the  kingdom  of  this  world  which  he 
is  to  receive  when  he  comes  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  that 
all  people  and  nations  may  serve  him,  Dan.  vii.  13, 14 ;  and 
it  is  on  the  earth  that  he  is  to  reign  on  the  throne  of  David 
and  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  Luke  i.  32,  33.  That 
Christ  is  to  judge  the  living  population  of  the  globe  at  his 
coming,  is  accordingly  the  faith  of  Millenarians  universally, 
as  much  as  it  is  Dr.  Rice's,  and  it  is  not  only  consistent 
with,  but  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  his  subsequently 
reigning  on  the  earth  over  the  redeemed  nations.  It  were 
wholly  unsuitable  to  his  majesty,  that  the  apostate  powers 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  after  his  coming,  and  carry 
on  their  war  on  his  kingdom.  Many  important  ends  will 
be  answered  also  by  the  displays  of  his  power,  justice,  and 
wrath,  that  will  take  place  in  their  destruction. 

Dr.  Rice  thinks,  nevertheless,  that  the  signs  of  the  times 
do  not  point  to  the  second  advent  as  nigh.  Most  assuredly, 
however,  he  is  mistaken.  There  is  a  very  conspicuous  pre- 
paration for  the  chief  of  the  great  events  that  are  to  precede 
his  coming.  One  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  them 
is,  the  overthrow  of  the  present  governments  of  the  ten 
kingdoms  into  which  the  western  Roman  empire  was  divi- 
ded on  its  conquest  by  the  Goths,  and  reconstniction  in  a 
new  form.  No  one  would  be  surprised  should  it  occur  in 
the  principal  kingdoms,  any  day ;  indeed  Dr.  Rice  himself 
holds  that  the  old  monarchies  are  soon  to  be  swept  to 
destruction,  and  other  forms  of  government  rise  in  their 
place. 

Another  momentous  event  that  is  to  precede  Christ's 
coining,  is  the  persecution  and  slaughter  of  his  faithful  ^vitp 
nesses,  soon  after  that  change  of  the  civil  governments. 
And  there  is  a  very  obvious  and  extraordinary  preparation 
for  it  in  the  unexpected  and  singular  reviviscence  of  the 
papal  church,  and  the  revival  in  it  of  a  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  persecution.    No  one  doubts  that  were  the  civil  govern* 
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ments  to  give  her  the  power,  she  would  instantly  reopen 
her  dungeons  and  reconstruct  her  engines  of  torture,  and 
rekindle  her  martyr  fires;  and  the  apostasy  of  the  Protestants 
generally  to  infidelity  and  atheism  indicates,  that  when  the 
time  of  the  persecution  arrives,  the  true  worshippers  will 
be  few  in  number,  and  will  be  readily  yielded  to  her 
power. 

A  third  prognostic  of  the  approach  of  his  advent,  is  the 
prevalence  of  infidelity  and  gross  forms  of  impiety.  In  the 
last  days  perilous  times  shall  come,  and  scoffers  shall  arise 
walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying,  where  is  the  pro- 
mise of  his  coming.  And  Dr.  Eice  admits  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  atheism,  pantheism,  and  other 
gross  forms  of  false  belief  and  impiety,  have  at  present  a 
portentous  currency.  Nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  educat- 
ed on  the  continent  of  Europe,  whether  Catholics  or  Protes- 
tants, entertain  them,  and  vast  crowds  of  the  cultured  and 
influential  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country.  So  fearful  an 
apostasy  of  the  nations,  nominally  Christian,  to  infidelity,  has 
never  before  been  witnessed. 

A  fourth  prognostic  is  the  opening  of  the  world,  generally, 
to  the  introduction  of  the  gospel,  and  the  increasing  dispo- 
sition and  effort  of  the  church  to  carry  its  tidings  to  all  na- 
tions. This,  Dr.  Eice  regards  as  a  proof  that  the  advent  is 
not  at  hand.  But  Christ  himself  presents  it  as  the  imme- 
diate precursor  of  his  coming.  ''  And  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness 
unto  all  nations ;  and  tlien  shall  the  end  come,"  Matt.  xxiv. 
14.  And  the  angel  flying  through  mid  heaven  having  the 
gospel  to  preach  to  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people,  foreshows  that  the  time  when  those  whom  he 
represents  are  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  is  imme- 
diately to  precede  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  to  judge 
them.  Rev.  xiv.  6,  7.  And  the  church  and  world  are  pre- 
pared for  this  work.  Dr.  Rico  admits,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
it  may  not  improbably  be  accomplished  in  a  short  period. 

"The  providence  of  God  is  rapidly  opening  the  way  for  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  among  all  nations.  For  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  different  branches  of  the  church  have  been  doing  a 
great  work,  which  is  mainly  a  work  of  preparation.    In  India, 
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China,  Turkey,  Africa,  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  in  all  parU 
of  the  worid,  this  work  has  been  begun.  Languages  have  been 
learned,  the  Bible  and  religions  books  translated,  schools  and 
churches  planted ;  and  a  whole  machinery  of  means  is  prepared 
for  a  rapid  aggressive  movement  against  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness."—P.  194. 


All  the  great  aspects  of  the  world  thus  indicate  most 
indubitably  that  the  time  of  Christ's  coming  is  not  far. 
This  is  confirmed,  also,  by  the  fulfilment  of  other  predic- 
tions, the  accomplishment  of  which  is  to  take  place  shortly 
before  those  to  which  we  have  referred,  such  as  those  of  the 
first  six  vials. 

The  whole  series  of  Dr.  Kice's  objections  to  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  is  soon  to  come  and  establish  his  throne  on  the 
earth,  is  thus,  in  our  judgment,  mistaken  and  without  force. 
We  regret  that  he  had  not  more  fully  investigated  the  sub- 
ject. A  thorough  inquiry  would  undoubtedly  greatly  mo- 
dify his  views.  We  trust  he  will  not  dismiss  but  resume  it, 
and  make  the  churches  acquainted  with  the  results  to  which 
he  is  led.  There  is  not,  in  our  belief,  a  question  in  the  whole 
circle  of  theology,  that  has  a  higher  claim  to  critical  examin- 
ation by  the  leading  minds  in  the  sacred  oflSce.  The  me- 
thods hitherto  employed  by  anti-millenarians  to  maintain 
their  theory  and  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  personal 
coming  and  reign,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  are  altogether  in- 
adequate to  those  ends.  Tliey  are  eminently  uncritical. 
Tliey  proceed  on  principles  that  are  mistaken  and  danger- 
ous ;  and  they  have  been  repeatedly  confuted  beyond  the 
possibility  of  defence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  we  may 
safely  say,  that  not  one  of  the  principles  of  interpretation  on 
which  we  proceed  has  been  successfully  assailed.  They 
generally,  indeed,  are  admitted  by  tliose  who  reject  tlie  re- 
sults to  which  we  regard  them  as  leading :  nor  has  any  one 
of  the  important  constructions  to  which  we  have  been  led 
by  those  principles,  been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  over- 
thrown. If  we  are  mistaken,  the  reasons  on  which  we  found 
our  conclusions,  have  not  been  fairly  set  aside,  nor  scarcely, 
indeed,  attempted  to  be  met  The  result  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  that  the  views  we  are  endeavoring  to  unfold  and 
sustain,  are  rapidly  spreading.     A  large  number  of  minis- 
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ten  in  the  evangelical  denominations,  and  many  not  in  the 
sacred  office,  have  embraced  them,  and  open  opposition  to 
them  has  in  a  great  measure  ceased.  If,  then,  they  are  mis- 
taken and  can  be  legitimately  overthrown,  the  advocates  of 
anti-millenarianism  should  no  longer  postpone  the  task.  We 
shall  welcome  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  theme  by  men 
of  the  high  powers  and  candid  spirit  of  Dr.  Eice,  and 
not  the  less  should  they,  by  their  superior  learning,  demon- 
strate that  our  views  on  any  branch  of  the  subject  are 
erroneous. 


Art.  Vlll. — Lcterary  and  CRmcAL  Notices. 

1.  The  Voice  of  Christian  Lite  in  Song;  or,  Hymns  and 
Hymn- Writers  of  Many  Lands  and  Ages.  New  York :  R. 
Carter  and  Brothers,  1850. 

This  pleasing  theme  is  treated  by  the  writer  with  much  spirit 
and  taste.  He  gives  the  chief  chants  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  with  notices  of  their  authors ;  specimens  of  the 
hymns  and  sacred  songs  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  Reformation,  and  their  authorship; 
and  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  hymns  of  the  princi- 
pal Protestant  churches ;  and  points  to  the  exhibition  they  pre- 
sent of  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  the  church  in  the  several 
ages  that  gave  them  birth.  The  chants  and  songs  that  survived 
the  first  four  centuries  are  few,  and  of  but  slight  poetic 
merit ;  those  of  the  middle  ages  are  deeply  tinged  with  the 
fiilse  beliefs  and  superstitions  of  the  period.  After  the  thirteenth 
century  they  assumed  a  more  evangelical  and  a  more  poetic 
form,  and  rose,  in  some  instances,  to  great  beauty  of  sentiment 
and  expression.  They  now  constitute,  in  our  own  and  several 
of  the  languages  of  the  Continent,  in  their  beauty  of  thought, 
their  grace  of  numbers,  and  the  fervor  of  feeling  by  which 
many  of  them  are  marked,  a  most  important  part  of  religious 
literature. 
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2-  A   COXSIDEEATION    OF    THE    SfiRMOX    OH    THB    MocnTT. 

Major  D.  H,  Fiill,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Davidsdm  Cot 

kge,  North  Caroliiia.    Philadelpbia ;  W.  S.  aud  A.  Martkn, 
1858. 


Tma  is  not  a  critical  commentarj,  but  a  plalo  find  pointed  pre* 
eentation  of  the  great  truths  our  Lord  teaches  in  his  Sennfflii 
illustrated  by  parallel  passages  in  other  parts  of  thu 
word,  and  earnestly  enforced  iu  their  practical  relations. 
author  regards  the  Sermon  as  addressed  to  Christ's  discipk 
as  employed  in  deliueating  the  spirit  that  ia  to  reign  iii  ihm 
and  the  lives  they  are  to  live ;  and  contrasting  iJiom  with  1 
opposite  spirit  and  conduct  of  those  who  reject  hlrn ;  and  : 
orderly  in  its  atTangcment  and  natural  in  its  transitions  fn 
one  tbetnc  to  another.  The  comment  is  evangelical  and  s]iiril«^i 
indicates  an  experimental  knoM  ledge  of  the  truths  it  unfoltK 
and  is  lighted  up,  from  page  to  page,  with  fresh  aud  strtldflg 
remarks- 
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3,  CiiEJSTiAN   Hope.     By  John  Angel  James* 
R.  Carter  and  BroUiers,  1859. 


New  York; 


fihM 


The  author  regards  this  as  probably  the  last  volnine  be 

to  the  public^  as  he  has  passed  his  three  score  year^  wA 
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Abt.  I. — De,  Hiokok^s  Rational  CJoshologt. 

Rational  Cosmology;  ob,  the  Eternal  Pbinciples  and 
THB  Neoessabt  Laws  OF  THE  Untverse.  By  Lawrence 
P.  Hickok,  D.D.,  Union  College.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company.    1858. 

*  Db.  Hickok,  it  is  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  is 
an  ardent  disciple  of  the  Kantian  Psychology,  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  denies  to  the  mind  the  power  of  gaining  any 
knowledge  by  its  perceptive  faculties,  except  that  which  is 
merely  phenomenal,  or  takes  place  in  that  part  of  its  con- 
sciousness which  respects  the  action  of  the  senses ;  and  ex- 
hibits the  external  universe,  therefore,  as  instead  of  a  real 
exterior  existence  answering  to  the  perceptions  of  sense,  a 
mere  series  and  combination  of  sense  perceptions  that  exist 
only  in  the  mind  ;  and  maintains  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
knowledge  of  God  and  immaterial  things  is  gained  only  by 
the  reason,  in  contradistinction  from  the  perceptive  and 
logical  powers,  and  affirms  that  the  reason  is  able  by  a 
direct  insight,  independent  of  all  means,  to  discern  God,  his 
will,  and  his  agency,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  uni- 
yerse  known  to  the  senses  was  called  into  existence ;  and 
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tlie  causes  of  its  receiving  the  forms  mto  which  it  Bmoolded^ 
and  exhibiting  the  phenoraena  whidi  it  prescfitg.  On  tlie 
ground  of  this  tlieory,  he  regards  the  views  eiitertatrted  by 
philosophers  and  theologians  generally,  who  cmitemplate 
the  xmi verse  as  a  real  external  existence  and  tlt6  urort 
directly  of  a  Belf-existing  alinightr  and  all-wJ£€  Creator,  is 
false,  and  in  principle,  either  atheistic  or  pjintheisttc ;  and 
his  aim  in  this  volume  is  to  extricate  the  world  from  the 
sway  of  those  syiatenis,  by  presenting  a  Cosrtiology  or  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  universe^  that  is  foanded  im 
Eternal  and  Necessary  Principles,  the  reality  and  triiUi  of 
which  is  diBcernible  by  the  direct  glan£!Q  of  rcA«on;  aoi] 
thereby  save  revelation  and  theiain  fmin  tho  overtbiow 
which  he  holds  they  are  otherwise  liable  to  meet. 

Whether  he  is  right  or  not  in  his  assumptions  and  sp^eil^ 
lations  is  tliiis  a  qnestion  of  iiioiuent,  and  worthy  of  a 
thorough  inquisition.  If  his  theories  are  truo,  and^  as  h^ 
maiotaina,  the  only  valid  ground  of  theistu,  they  should  he 
recognised  as  such,  though  they  require  important  modifica- 
tions of  the  faith  generally  held  by  the  church-  If  not 
true,  but  instead,  altogether  destructive  of  religion,  boi 
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of  qualities.  The  qualities  appear,  the  sabstance  does  not 
^ypear.  I  think  that  some  existing  thing  has  impressed  the 
organ  of  sense,  and  thereby  has  given  a  sensation  which  I  have 
discriminated  and  defined,  and  in  my  thought^  I  refer  this  dis- 
tinct and  definite  appearance  to  that  thing  as  subject ;  and  then 
in  as  many  ways  and  through  as  many  organs  as  that  thing  is 
thought  to  give  distinct  and  definite  phenomena,  I  successively 
oondnde  these  phenomena  to  belong  to  it,  and  thus  judge  dis- 
cnravely  the  qualities  to  be  predicated  of  one  common  subject ; 
or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  qualities  of  one  common  sub- 
stance. The  sense  gives  the  qualities  distinctly  and  definitely, 
and  then  quite  another  inteUectual  function  intervenes^  and 
taking  each  quality  discursively  through  the  same  substance  as 
given  in  thought,  connects  thus  all  in  it  by  judging  them  all  to 
inhere  there  together.  The  qualities  are  thus  no  longer  sepa- 
rate, bat  the  attributes  of  that  one  substance.  .  .  By  thus 
thinking  in  judgments,  we  come  to  know  that  the  sense  pheno- 
mena have  their  common  ground  in  the  one  substance  u^e  ham 
thought  for  them.  And  the  intellectual  function  by  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  connect  these  qualities  into  one  thing,  by 
making  this  substance  to  stand  under  them,  we  term  the  under- 
stimdingy—Pp.  63,  64. 

^^  The  human  understanding  ...  is  originally  constituted  to 
possess  certain  primitive  conceptions  which  become  the  general 
forms  for  all  varieties  of  logical  judgments,  and  which  are  thus 
termed  the  categories  of  the  pure  understanding.  These  primi- 
tive forms  with  which  our  human  understanding  is  constitution- 
atty  endowed^  determine  and  limit  our  whole  sphere  of  knowing^ 
and  when  analytically  formed,  they  enable  the  transcendental 
philosopher  to  say  beforehand,  from  the  very  constitution  of  the 
faculty  of  judging,  what  is  the  entire  capacity  of  man  for  attain- 
ing cognitions.  He  can  know  in  all  the  forms  provided  for  him 
in  these  primitive  conceptions^  and  can  conclude  in  no  judg- 
ments which  do  not  range  themselves  under  some  of  these  cate- 
gories."— Pp.  68,  69. 

He  thus  holds,  that  tlie  reason  the  mind  is  conscious  that 
through  the  senses  it  perceives  external  things  having  shape, 
relations  in  space,  weight,  movableness,  roughness,  smooth- 
nesB,  and  other  qualities,  is  not  that  it  really  perceives  ex- 
ternal objects  that  act  on  the  senses  and  produce  its  percep- 
tions of  them,  nor  that  any  such  objects  exist  without  it ; 
but  that  the  mbd  itself  by  virtue  of  its  constitution  pro- 
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duces  those  seeming  percDptionsj  so  tliat  the  objects  per- 
CBivef]  are  mernlj  conception alj  and  without  any  coniiter- 
part  in  a  real  outer  world.  And  aa  those  apparent  percep- 
tions are  perceptions  only  of  material  qualities,  such  as  ex- 
tension, ti^nrcj  luirtines.i;,  sc^ftness,  raovablenes?,  and  others, 
he  maintains  that  the  mind's  judgments  respecting  tliemj 
that  ii^j  its  appreliensione  and  conclusiona  as  to  their  nature, 
qualitiesj  and  rchuion.s  to  n  canee,  necessarily  contemplate 
only  what  is  material  and  phenomenal  like  themselrea 
But  if  tlie  mind  is  thus  the  creator  of  the  seeming  external 
tilings  wliicli  it  perceivG!?,  and  is  from  its  constitution  un- 
able to  reason  from  them  to  any  higher  or  other  existence 
than  the  phenomena  themselres  that  take  place  in  it  it 
follows  tiiut  it  can  never  reason  irom  tlie  geeming  external 
world,  or  that  which  takes  place  in  the  senses  and  the  judg- 
ment in  respect  to  it,  to  an  independent  external  cause ;  nor 
to  the  existence  of  any  spiritual  being,  divine  or  human: 
and  thence  it  rcstdts  that  if  a  knowledge  of  God  and  imma- 
terial things  is  attained,  it  iiiuat  be  without  the  aid  of  mate- 
rial nature,  and  by  a  direct  gaxe  or  insight  of  reajiom  On 
the  ground  accordingly  of  this  theory,  he  holds  on  the  one 
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the  mind  on  that  hypothesis,  than  on  the  common  belief 
that  onr  sense-perceptions  are  caused  bj  the  action  on  the 
organs  of  an  onter  world  answering  to  our  apprehensions  of 
external  objects  around  us.  No  proofs  of  its  reality  were 
offered  by  him,  or  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Coleridge, 
nor  hare  there  been  by  Oousin,  Morell,  or  any  others  that 
have  followed  in  their  train.  It  is  a  mere  arbitrary  and 
senseless  supposition,  and  is  not  a  proper  basis,  therefore,  for 
a  system  of  Psychology  or  Cosmology. 

2.  It  is  contradictory  to  consciousness.  No  one  pretends 
to  be  conscious  that  the  outer  world  with  which  he  is  con- 
tinually conversant,  is  the  mere  creation  of  one  of  his  own 
laculties,  and  has  no  counterpart  nor  cause  out  of  himself. 
Were  any  one  to  assert  that  he  is  conscious  that  he  is  the 
creator  of  the  universe,  he  would  be  regarded,  not  as  having 
reached  a  deeper  insight  into  his  own  nature  and  the  outer 
world,  than  others  have  attained,  but  as  demented.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  one  has  the  clearest  and  most  em- 
phatic consciousness  that  he  is  not  the  creator  of  his  sense- 
perceptions,  but  that  they  are  produced  by  the  action  on  his 
organs  of  causes  that  are  external  to  his  mind.  Is  not  the 
child  who  is  chastened  by  his  parent  conscious  that  the 
strokes  from  which  he  suffers  are  inflicted  by  an  agent  ex- 
ternal to  himself,  and  against  the  remonstrances  and  strug- 
gles of  his  whole  nature?  Is  not  the  individual  who  is 
lashed  at  the  post,  who  is  torn  on  the  rack,  who  is  nailed  to 
the  cross,  who  is  burned  at  the  stake,  conscious  that  the  tor- 
tures to  which  he  is  subjected,  are  the  work  of  causes  that 
lie  out  of  himself,  and  are  independent  of  his  will  ?  And 
is  not  the  whole  range  of  consciousness,  in  respect  to  sense- 
perceptions,  of  the  same  sort  ?  Is  not  every  one  perfectly 
aware  that  the  persons  whom  he  sees  and  addresses,  or  who 
address  him,  are  external  to  himself?  Does  he  not  proceed 
on  it  in  all  his  thoughts,  affections,  and  actions  as  an  indu- 
bitable fact  ?  Has  not  every  one  as  absolute  a  knowledge 
as  he  has  of  any  certainty,  that  the  food  which  he  tastes,  is 
received  by  him  from  without ;  that  the  fire  with  which  ho 
is  warmed  is  exterior  to  himself;  that  the  voices  he  hears 
strike  his  ear  from  without ;  and  that  the  book  he  reads, 
the  landscape  on  which  he  gazes,  the  road  which  he  travels, 
the  heaven  into  which  he  looks,  and  the  air  which  he 
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breathes  are  external  to  himself?  Is  not  the  i^hole  action 
of  life— all  domestic  and  social  institutions,  all  labors  and 
arts,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  aim  at  distinction,  the  toil 
after  wealth,  based  on  this  conviction  ?  No  one  will  deny 
it  The  consciousness  that  the  sensible  world  is  exterior  to 
himself  and  real,  is  as  absolute  in  every  mind,  as  its  know* 
ledge  is  that  it  is  the  subject  of  the  sensations,  perceptions, 
and  thoughts  which  take  place  within  it.  No  one,  unless 
delirious,  can  divest  himself  of  this  conviction,  or  act  for  a 
moment  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  true.  Dr.  Hickok 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  theory,  has  proceeded  throughout 
his  volume  on  the  undoubting  assurance  that  the  phenome- 
nal world  is  exterior  to  himself;  that  the  book  he  has 
written  and  published  is  a  genuhie  material  entity,  wholly 
separate  from  himself;  and  that  it  is  to  be  read  by  intelli- 
gent agents  wholly  external  to,  and  disconnected  from  him. 
On  any  other  supposition,  his  volume  is  the  work  of  a 
maniac. 

No  such  creative  faculty  then,  as  he  denominates  the  un- 
derstanding, belongs  to  the  mind.  The  sense-perceptions 
have  a  wholly  different  origin,  and  the  ground  on  which 
he  builds  his  Cosmology  is  altogether  supposititious  and  in 
contradiction  to  fact. 

His  assumption  that  the  mind  is  incapable  of  rising  to  the 
knowledge  of  Gk>d  and  other  spiritual  existences  through  the 
medium  of  the  external  world,  perceived  through  the  sensesi 
is  equally  gratuitous  and  groundless. 

He  offers  no  proof  of  it.  Neidier  he,  nor  Elant,  Cole- 
ridge, and  others  whom  he  follows,  ever  attempted  to  prove 
— irrespective  of  their  theory  of  the  understanding — that  the 
mind  is  incapable  of  a  knowledge  of  God  through  his  works. 
They  simply  assume  it  in  their  definition  of  the  understandings 
as  the  absolute  creator  of  the  sense-perceptions,  and  thence 
as  incapable  of  contemplating  those  perceptions  as  the  worit 
of  a  corresponding  outer  material  universe,  which  most 
itself  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent  self-existing  and  almighty 
cause.  Grant  their  theory,  that  the  understanding  is  the 
creator  of  the  seeming  perceptions  through  the  sense  of  an 
exterior  world,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  no  conseqaenoo 
or  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  world,  and  it  follows  un- 
doubtedly that  it  cannot  be  legitimately  inferred  from  them 
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that  such  a  worid  exists,  and  is  the  work  of  an  external, 
independent,  and  all-powerful  intelligence ;  and  because 
such  an  inference  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  theory 
that  the  mind  is  the  sole  author  of  its  sense  perceptions,  not 
an  external  universe  nor  an  external  intelUgence.  But  it 
followB  only  on  that  theory  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
universe  that  is  discerned  by  the  senses.  Reject  that  theory 
and  admit  the  fact  which  is  known  universally  to  the  con- 
sciousneas  of  men,  that  the  world  with  which  the  senses  are 
eonversant  is  a  real  external  world,  and  the  work  not  of  the 
mind,  but  of  an  external  and  infinite  cause,  and  there  is  no 
proof  or  probability  that  it  may  not  be  the  medium  to  the 
mind  of  a  knowledge  of  the  being  and  character  of  that  cause. 
3.  It  is  in  contradiction  to  consciousness.  One  of  the 
meet  conspicuons  and  important  powers  of  the  mind,  is  that 
of  discerning  that  the  changes  which  it  observes  in  the  phy- 
sical world,  are  effects  of  causes,  of  tracing  them  to  their 
causes,  and  of  reasoning  from  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  on 
this  great  law  that  effects  are  the  product  of  causes,  and  that 
means  must  be  used  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  ends,  that 
all  the  activities  of  life  are  founded.  In  every  action  in 
wliich  the  mind  aims  at  an  end,'  it  assumes  and  attempts  to 
fill  the  office  of  a  cause,  direct  or  indirect;  and  in  every 
inquiry  or  plan  in  regard  to  the  production  of  effects  or 
attainment  of  ends,  it  contemplates  them  as  the  work  of 
causes.  And  this  great  law  on  which  it  proceeds  in  respect 
to  all  effects  that  lie  within  the  sphere  of  its  own  agency,  it 
regards  as  holding  equally  in  respect  to  all  other  effects — 
whether  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  man's  power,  or  tran- 
scend it  Wherever  design  appears,  the  mind  instinctively 
refers  it  to  an  intelligent  and  designing  cause  ;  and  wher- 
ever effects  take  place  that  are  the  work  of  physical  power, 
it  as  instinctively  refers  them  to  a  cause  that  is  itself  the  work 
of  an  intelligent  agent :  That  the  world  itself  and  the  uni- 
verse, is  an  effect ;  and  the  effect  of  an  intelligent  cause,  of 
attributes  proportional  in  greatness  to  the  vastnessof  the  effect, 
is  accordingly  the  judgment  of  men  generally ;  and  to  such  it 
is  as  absolute  a  proof  of  the  being,  attributes,  and  agency  of 
God,  as  any  work  of  human  art,  as  an  edifice,  a  ship,  an 
engine  is,  that  man  is  its  contriver  and  maker.  This  is  not 
simply  the  consciousness  of  many  millions  of  human  beings, 
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EDtl  Hie  gcnt^rai  law  cif  the  Iiiimao  iniad ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
said,  tliat  there  is  not  an  individual  of  the  race  who  has  any 
true  kiiciwluElL^e  tMtliei'  nf  God  or  the  universe,  who  does  not 
rcgfinl  it  uHi  tlio  work  of  an  infinite  intelligence,  and  to  whom 
it  is  Tint  tlio  iiionns,  iu  a  large  measure,  of  the  knowledge 
which  ho  possesses  of  the  being,  attributes^  and  agency  of 
God.  The  supposition,  indued,  that  the  universe  ia  an  effect, 
and  yet  \^  not  the  work  of  an  ijifinite  intelligence,  and  a  proof 
of  his  bein^  and  attriliutei:?,  is  the  greatoat  solecism  that  can 
he  pres^enttid  to  the  hnnuni  understanding — as  it  is  a  denial 
of  that  which  to  the  mind  has  the  greatest  and  most  absolnte 
self-evidence  cjf  its  truth. 

3.  It  is  C£[uiilly  ;it  variance  with  the  Scriptures;  whicli 
teach  th;it  'Mhe  invisible  things  of  Ilimj  even  his  etemil 
power  and  deity,  urc  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
being  undei-stund  by  tlie  thingii  made ;  6o  that  thej  are 
without  excusiie*'-  llom.  i.  20.  And  the  heavens  are  said  to 
**  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  to  show  forth 
his  hanily  wnrk."  Ps.  xix.  1.  And  this  is  the  sentiment  of 
every  renewed,  and  geueruUj  of  every  thoughtful  and  col- 
tivate<l  Milufh  uidess  it  ha.^  been  perverted  by  false  andathe^ 
istie  ?^peenlutinri.     Tiie  w^orld  would  be  robbed  of  its  beauty 
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up  of  about  thirty  black  forms  or  figures,  arranged  in  vary- 
ing combinations  in  linos  on  successive  pages.  The  eye  of 
the  reader  discerns  nothing  in  it  except  those  forms  arranged 
in  their  differing  combinations  on  a  white  surface.  Were 
his  doctrine  true,  therefore,  the  mind  also  of  the  reader 
would  see  nothing  on  the  successive  pages  but  those  black 
forms.  It  neitlier  would  nor  could  attach  to  them  a  mean- 
ing, and  receive  them  as  signals  and  representatives  of 
thought.  Its  judgments  respecting  them,  Dr.  Hickok  assures 
us,  can  only  contemplate  them  as  black  forms  on  a  white 
ground,  without  attaching  to  them  any  significance.  To  treat 
them  as  expressive  of  thought,  is  to  assume  that  that  which 
is  merely  phenomenal  may  be  indicative  of  that  which  is 
unseen  by  the  eye  and  spiritual.  Yet  Dr.  Hickok  has  used 
all  the  letters  and  words  of  his  book  as  signs  not  only  of 
sounds,  but  of  thought,  and  proceeded  on  the  expectation 
that  it  will  be  so  received  and  interpreted  by  every  one  who 
reads  it ;  and  regarded  as  the  work,  not  of  mere  types  and 
coloring  matter,  but  of  a  philoeopher  of  deep  insight  and 
large  learning.  How  singular  that  he  did  not  cast  a  glance 
in  tills  direction,  and  detect  the  inconsistency  of  his  practice 
with  his  theory  I  How  fortunate  for  him  that  his  doctrine 
of  the  understanding  is  not  true  I  If  it  were,  not  one  of  his 
readers  could  by  possibility  rise  to  the  idea  that  his  volume 
is  a  mere  vehicle  of  thought,  and  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
agent.  They  would  be  chained  by  an  invincible  necessity 
to  the  conception  of  it  as  a  mere  complication  of  unmeaning 
black  forms  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  work  alone  of  types, 
ink,  and  presses. 

&  It  is  contradicted,  als<:>,  by  the  use  of  vocal  language  as 
a  vehicle  of  thought.  Were  his  theory  true,  nothing  that  is 
perceived  by  the  senses,  whether  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  palate, 
or  the  touch,  could  be  anything  more  than  a  mere  unmean- 
ing sense-perception.  It  could  never  be  contemplated  by 
the  mind  as  a  representative  of  thought  and  feeling.  No 
communication,  tlierefore,  of  thought  could  take  place 
through  the  voice.  The  whole  race  would  be  as  dumb  as 
to  any  expression  of  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  speech  as  the 
deaf  mute  now  are.  Dr.  Hickok  contradicts  his  theory  thus 
not  only  by  every  book  that  he  publishes,  but  by  every  dis- 
course he  preaches,  every  lecture  he  reads,  ey^rj  conversar 
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tion  he  uttersj  and  every  accent  lie  breatbes  in  exfn'Mlda 
of  thouglit  and  feeling*  How  is  ife  with  a  reasoo,  u  be 
claims,  so  eharp  and  penetrating  m  to  be  able  to  it*e  tlie  luvi* 
sible  by  a  direct  inmght,  and  determine  indepewdently  of 
the  eensas  how  the  material  noiveree  niu*t  hftvcbeen  fonaed, 
he  ia  not  able  to  discern  this  grL>Ht  tW^t  of  cotiAeiutiBneaa  on 
which  he  proceeds  and  has  proceeded  througliout  life  in  til 
his  commimications  with  his  fellow  mei»* 

7.  lie  deseits  and  contradicts  it  by  the  aim  of  bin 
Oosmologj*  If  hie  theory  were  true,  there^in  the  fimt 
wonld  be  no  external  world  to  be  necoiuitcd  for;  and  next, 
the  supposition  that  the  phonomcnti  of  tho  ^mm  wmi 
the  prcKlnct  of  a  caaae  external  to  the  mind,  would  bo  pn> 
diided  by  the  doctrine  that  the  jnlnd  iu^K  h  the  sole  eatuia 
of  its  sense  perception^-  Yet  in  direct  contravention  of  tlit 
theory,  he  proceeds  tlirougliout  hb  volnme  on  iho  a6iiii|N 
tion  that  there  is  a  material  world  exterior  to  the  senses,  aiid 
that  has  a  cause  exterior  to  tlie  understanding ;  he  aifi^elatd 
be  able  l>y  a  direct  glance  of  reason  to  discern  wbftt  tbflt 
canse  is  ;  and  the  object  of  hia  volume  is  to  dosi^ate  it  and: 
show  how  it  operated  to  the  production  of  such  an  i}st«r^ 
physical  world  as  is  tlie  ohject  of  perception  bj  tjie 
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through  the  mediam  of  his  works  as  they  are  discerned  by 
the  Benses,  and  the  possibility  also  of  a  knowledge  of  causes 
in  the  material  world  through  the  medium  of  experience, 
obeervation,  and  induction,  he  maintains  that  it  is  by  intui- 
tion alone,  independently  of  means,  that  they  can  be  known  ; 
and  holds  that  reason  is  a  faculty  of  a  direct  and  intuitive 
Tiaion  or  insight  of  God,  of  other  spiritual  existences,  and 
of  causes  in  the  material  world  :  and  it  is  on  that  assump- 
tion that  he  attempts  by  intuition,  independently  of  all  facts 
known  through  the  senses  and  induction  from  them,  to  dis- 
cern and  determine  the  being,  attributes,  and  acts  of  God, 
and  detect  the  forces  by  which  the  universe  was  brought 
into  existence  and  received  the  forms  into  which  it  is 
moulded.  No  such  power,  however,  belongs  to  the  mind. 
We  have  no  "  faculty  of  a  direct  and  immediate  insight"  of 
€k)d.  All  our  knowledge  of  him  is  obtained  through  means. 
We  discern  him  only  as  he  reveals  himself  by  his  works, 
or  his  word.  To  suppose  that  we  liave  a  direct  and  abso- 
lute insight  of  him,  irrespective  of  any  manifestation  he 
makes  of  himself,  is  to  suppose  that  our  knowledge  of  him 
is  omniscient,  that  is,  comprehends  all  that  belongs  to  his 
nature  and  agency.  For  such  an  insight  of  him  must  be 
held  to  contemplate  him  as  he  is,  and  be  exhaustive,  there- 
fore, of  his  nature  and  agency  ;  as  otherwise  it  can  only  be 
a  partial,  and  therefore  imperfect;  and  so  a  false  view,  not 
a  true  insight  of  him  ;  and  Gk)d  consequently  must  be  held 
to  be  exactly  what  the  insight  contemplates  or  conceives 
him  ;  that  is,  as  limited  in  being,  in  power,  and  in  agency  ; — 
for  it  were  to  contradict  the  principle  on  which  Dr.  Hickok 
proceeds,  to  make  limited  truths  discerned  by  reason,  the 
basis  of  inferring  that  he  has  higher  and  vaster  attributes 
than  are  discerned  by  intuition.  To  reason  from  what  is 
seen,  which  must,  from  the  limitation  of  reason,  be  finite,  to 
what  is  unseen  and  infinite  in  God,  were  to  descend  to  the 
process  of  induction,  which  Dr.  Hickok  rejects  and  de- 
nounces. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  as  God  is  infinite  in 
being,  attributes,  and  agency,  if  reason  is  ^^  the  faculty  of  a 
direct  and  immediate  insight"  of  him,  it  is  a  faculty  of  om- 
niscience, and  must  comprehend  in  its  glance  all  that 
belongs  to  God  and  his  agency.  But  the  mind  has  no  such 
fiMSulty  of  knowledge  independently  of  means,  and  of  omni- 
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gcience.  Tlie  supposirioD  is  in  the  grosaesl  cootradicticm  t0 
our  nature  and  consciousness.  It  k  blaephemoiis  aleo^ii 
it  either  arrogiites  an  attribute  of  the  Iiititiiie,  unci  claka 
that  man  is  as  boundless  in  knowledge  a«  b€  it;  or€l«e 
it  implies  that  God  is  as  limited  and  imperfect  in  his  nature 
as  man's  idea  of  him  is»  For  if  reason  haa  a  direct  aod 
absolute  insight  of  him,  independent  of  mean^,  ilinu^tbe 
held  to  be  an  insight  of  all  that  pertains  to  him,  and  tb&tli« 
id  aa  limited  and  imperfect,  therefore,  in  unture  and  ageaeji 
as  the  idea  is  which  reason  conceives  of  hitn. 

The  fancy  i3  equally  mistaken  and  absurd*  that  reasouii 
able  to  disceni, by  "a  direct  and  immediate  insight^'^  idlit  i 
the  f-^rces  are  that  reign  in  the  physical  world,  and  se6  tfalt 
the  universe  is  the  product  of  thos4;  forct^^,  and  the  m&uiiir 
in  which  they  gave  birth  to  that  ctTect,  Kesson  b  no  m<k 
power.  Tlie  forces,  of  which  Dn  IL  represents  tli©  auivtsn^ 
as  the  effect,  and  which  he  professes  to  iee  by  a  dirtjct  and 
immediate  insight,  independent  of  means,  are  gravity  mi 
heat.  But  they  are  mere  qnalitied  or  atiection^  *if  mai 
and  are  known  only  as  they  are  discerned  ih rough  the 
The  science  of  them,  as  held  and  taugiit  by  philcisopb 
tha  fdow  result  of  exnertancs6^  exnerinifiDt.  and  ii 
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with  beat  as  a  eubsidiarj  force,  gave  the  worlds  tiieir  form ; 
and  his  Cosmology  is  a  statement  of  the  way  in  which  he 
maintains  it  is  intuitively  clear  that  these  forces  gave  birth 
to  the  material  universe,  and  made  it  what  it  is. 

''The  highest  conceptions  of  the  sense  will  be,  that  matter 
itself  18  not  cause,  except  as  causal  efficiency  is  given  to  it ;  that 
the  forces  and  powers  of  nature  are  superinduced  upon  matter, 
and  are  something  other  than  the  matter ;  matter  is  mere  inertia^ 
and  all  changes  are  wrought  in  it,  and  not  by  it. 

**  But  when  such  a  conception  is  subjected  to  the  insight  of 
reason,  it  is  found  utterly  empty,  and  that  nothing  can  be  made 
of  it  but  a  mere  negation.  To  attempt  applying  it  to  any  use, 
b  an  absurdity.  What  can  this  passive  and  inert  existence  do  f 
At  rest,  it  cannot  move ;  and  moving,  it  cannot  rest,  without  a 
force  applied  to  it  It  can  neither  change  nor  resist  change, 
neither  combine  nor  resolve,  neither  sustain  nor  press,  except  as 
power  is  given  to  it  to  do  all  its  work If  any  sense  re- 
ceive an  impression,  and  thereby  a  sensation,  out  of  which  the 
intellectual  action  brings  a  distinct  and  definite  perception,  that 
impression  and  sensation  must  have  been  induced,  not  at  all  by  the 
dead  matter,  but  by  some  efficiency  put  into  matter,  and  it  must 
be  Mw,  and  not  matter^  that  becomes  object  to  perception. 
What,  then,  can  it  he  f  It  cannot  exists  for  it  cannot  stand  oiUy 
in  any  sense ;  it  cannot  subsist^  for  it  cannot  8ta?id  under  any 
quality ;  it  is  wholly  a  negation,  and  if  we  should  attempt  to 
conceive  of  it  in  any  way  as  object,  it  would  be  the  absurdity  of 
an  object  that  could  not  be  put  before  any  organ  of  sense. 

"  We  must,  therefore,  wholly  renounce  such  a  conception  of 
matter.  Let  us,  however,  keep  th\s  force  which  we  have  applied 
to  matter,  and  which  we  have  found  must,  in  such  case,  work 
all  the  mutations  that  occur  in  matter,  carefully  subjected  to  a 
rational  insight,  and  determine  whether  indeed  this  force  that 
does  all  that  is  done,  is  not  matter  itself.  Simple  activity  is  spi- 
ritual activity,  and  has  nothing  in  it  that  can  awaken  the  thought 
offeree ;  and  it  is  only  as  it  meets  some  opposing  action^  and  en- 
counters an  antagonist,  that  we  come  to  have  the  notion  of  force. 
In  all  push  and  pull,  there  is  counteraction,  complex  action,  and 
action  and  reaction,  while  simple  spiritual  agency  can  never  be 
made  a  conception  of  physical  existence.  It  cannot  be  thought 
as  taking  and  holding  any  fixed  position ;  it  cannot  become  a 
permanent,  and  have  a  *  where'  that  it  might  be  supposed  to 
poll  from,  nor  a  Hhere'  that  it  might  be  conceived  to  push  to. 
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It  could  not  be  detennined  to  any  time  nor  to  any  place,  for  it 
has  no  constant  from  whence  the  determination  might  begin, 
nor  where  it  might  end.  When,  however,  the  conception  is  that 
of  simple  action  in  coanteraction,  an  activity  that  works  from 
opposite  sides  upon  itself  we  have  in  it  at  once  a  true  notion  of 
force.  From  the  difficulty  of  clearly  apprehending  counteraction 
or  antagonism  in  a  single  activity,  as  always  acting  in  opposite 
directions  upon,  or  against  itscll^  and  which  must  be  the  true 
conception — for  the  notion  is  that  of  one  source  for  the  antago- 
nism— it  will  be  more  readily  taken  and  equally  available  in 
result,  if  we  here^  and  generally  through  the  worky  conceive  of 
two  simple  activities  meeting  each  other,  and  reciprocally  hold- 
ing back  or  resting  against  each  other,  and  thus  of  the  two 
making  a  third  at  the  limit  of  meeting,  which  is  unlike  to  either. 
In  neither  of  the  two  activities  can  there  be  the  notion  of  force, 
but,  at  the  point  of  antagonism,  force  is  generated,  and  one  new 
thing  cornea  from  the  synthesis  of  the  two  custiviiies.  To  distm- 
guish  this  from  other  forces  hereafter  found,  we  call  it  €tniaga- 
nist  force.  In  this,  position  is  taken,  and  there  is  more  than  the 
idea  of  being^  which  the  simple  activities  each  have ;  there  is 
being  standing  outj  an  Existence,  being  in  re,  reality^  a  Thino. 

"  Let,  then,  an  indefinite  number  of  such  positions,  contiguous 
to  each  other,  be  conceived  as  so  taken  and  occupied,  and  a 
space  will  thereby  be  filled  and  holden  ;  an  aggregate  force  will 
maintain  itself  in  a  place,  and  a  gi-ound  is  given  on  which  other 
things  may  rest. 

^'  A  substantial  reality  here  exists.  This  antagonism  may  be 
conceived  to  be  of  any  degree  of  intensity,  and  the  substantial 
ground  will  hold  its  place  with  the  same  amount  of  persistence, 
and  stand  there  permanent,  impenetrable|  and  real.  Nothing 
else  may  come  into  its  place,  until  it  has  itself  been  displaced.  It 
is  not  inertioj  but  a  vis  inertice ;  a  force  resting  against  itself 
and  thus  holding  itself  in  place.  It  rests  because  it  has  intrin- 
sically an  equilibrating  resistance. 

''  But  this  conception  of  antagonism  alone,  though  fully  ade- 
quate to  give  substantial  matter,  will  not  be  found  adequate  to 
give  such  forms  and  modes  of  matter  as  a  universe  needs  for 
the  rational  ends  designed  in  it.  There  will  need  to  be  varied 
substance,  combinations,  and  resolutions,  perpetual  changes  and 
processes  through  successive  stages,  and  thus  our  very  primitive 
idea  of  matter  must  comprehend  more  than  the  idea  of  pure 
antagonist  force,  even  that  which  may  dissolve  and  become  a 
combination  with  pure  antagonism.  We  conceive  then  of  an  acti- 
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▼ity  going  oat  in  exactly  the  reverse  process  of  oar  antagonism, 
even  a  beginning  in  the  same  limit  of  the  meeting  simple  acti- 
vities and  working  on  each  side  away  from  the  limit,  a  throwing 
of  rimple  activities  in  opposite  directions  fi*om  the  limit  of  con- 
tact. Not  a  coanteractiug  and  resisting,  bat  a  divellent  and  dis- 
parting activity ;  not  antagonistic,  but  hereafter  known  as  dis- 
tinctively a  diremptive  movement  wherever  the  limit  in  which 
these  might  be  conceived,  the  contact  of  two  simple  activities 
should  be,  the  diremptive  movement  would  be  away  from  that 
limit  on  each  side,  and  thus  a  space-vacating  and  not  a  space- 
filling activity.  The  diremptive  movement  alone  would  be  a 
disparting  and  going  away  of  the  activities  from  each  other  and 
leaving  a  void.  Bat  if  this  diremptive  movement  be  conceived 
as  at  the  very  limit  and  point  of  contact  of  the  antagonism,  the 
antagonist  activity  working  towards  itself  in  the  limit,  and  the 
diremptive  activity  working  from  itself  out  of  the  limit,  then  must 
the  diremptive  movement  on  each  side  encounter  the  antagonist 
movement,  the  simple  diremptive  activity  going  out  on  one  side 
from  the  limit  will  meet  the  antagonist  activity  on  the  same  side 
coming  into  the  limit,  and  these  two  principles  of  the  opposite 
kinds  of  forces  must  make  a  new  counteraction  among  themselves. 
And  equally  so  with  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the  oppo- 
site kinds  of  forces  in  their  simple  activities  on  the  other  side  of 
the  limit, the  one  must  encounter  the  other, and  engender  anew 
ooonteraction  among  themselves  on  this  side.  The  result  must 
thus  be,  that  while  the  diremptive  Activity  disparts  and  loosens  the 
antagonism,  the  antagonist  activity  on  the  other  hand,  restrains 
and  binds  in  the  divellency,  and  thus  the  diremption  can  neither 
go  off  wholly  on  either  side  and  leave  the  limit  void,  nor  the  anta- 
gonism come  up  from  each  side  and  make  the  limit  full,  but  both 
antagonism  and  diremption  meet  in  the  limit  and  make  a  third 
thing,  which  may  be  called  indifferently  an  antagonist  force 
loosed,  or  a  diremptive  force  fixed." — Pp.  92-96. 

The  merely  hypothetical  and  conceptional  character  of 
this  passage  is  a  specimen  of  his  method  throughout  the 
volume.  He  does  not  affect  to  prove  the  reality  of  what  he 
professes  to  see  by  a  direct  insight  of  reason.  He  relies 
wholly  on  conception,  assumption,  and  assertion.  All  that 
he  deems  necessary  to  establish  a  Cosmology,  is,  to  conceive 
of  certain  forces,  and  then  assume  that  they  exist  and  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  birth  to  such  a  universe  as  to  the 
senses  appears  to  exist  around  us.     If  he  but  conceives  of 
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certain  cantos  from  wliich  ttie  nnl verse,  ae  he  contemplates 
it  J  miiv  have  t^pniiig,  lie  regards  that  as  all  that  is  requisite 
to  a  rational  Cusmology,  Whether  such  forces  exist  in 
reality,  and  are  the  real  cause  of  the  uni  verse,  is  quite  anotlier 
and  a  wliolly  IjidiHereiit  liuestion.  And  the  reasan  of  this 
is,  that  the  inHven^t^  for  which  he  atteuipts  to  accoant,  is 
not  a  real  material,  b\it  only  an  ideal  one*  He  does  not  W 
lieve  iii  the  oxistOTicc;  of  niatterj  but  only  of  phenomena  that 
have  ijo  counterpart  in  an  onter  world  ;  and  as  the  universe 
of  wliicli  he  atil^cts  to  ^ive  the  origin j  is  only  a  conceptionjil 
one,  he  regard i?  a  conceptfonal  explanation  of  it  as  a!l  that 
a  direct  atid  inmicdiate  in&ight  into  its  nature  demands* 
And  \X  h  here  that  the  solntian  is  seen,  of  the  cool  self* 
coin]flacency  witli  M'hich,  while  dcnonrcing  all  science 
rcaclicd  by  the  induction  of  facts,  and  fortified  by  logic,  as  an 
empty  paL'cnnt,  lie  patises  (^ff  this  wild  dream  of  a  capricioas 
faneVj  as  a  rational  and  scientific  explanation  of  the  noi- 
verge,  because  foiintled  no  an  infallible  insight  of  the  eternal 
]>rirK'i[)lusfn>Hi  ^^'lijcti  all  inatcrial  thinj^  spring.  But  grant 
him  the  huccB  wliicii  he  conceives,  and  no  such  universe  as 
exists  nor  anv  other  con  Id  follow. 
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standing  represents,  it  is  merely  phenomenal,  and  is  only  in 
the  mind  that  creates  it.  Bnt  if  it  is  a  mere  form  of  percep- 
tion and  has  no  external  existence,  what  can  be  more  con- 
tradictions  and  irrational  than  to  attempt  to  account  for  i| 
as  an  exterior  existence,  and  by  forces  that  lie  ont  of  the 
mindl  Yet  this  confosion  and  contradiction  of  assumptions 
and  representations  reign  throughout  his  volume. 

In  the  paragraph  we  have  quoted,  in  which  he  denies 
that  matter  does  or  could  exist,  he  yet  speaks  of  it  as  a  real 
external  existence,  and  affirms  not  only  that  the  perception 
of  it  is  a  different  thing  from  matter  itself,  but  that  the 
efficiency  by  which  the  perception  of  it  is  produced,  is  put 
into  matter,  and  that  it  is  that  efficiency,  and  not  the  matter, 
that  is  the  object  of  perception.  It  does  not  exist  then,  and 
yet  it  is  a  material  reality ;  it  is  merely  phenomenal  or  con- 
ceptional,  and  exists  only  in  the  mind  which  creates  it,  and 
yet  it  has  a  real  exterior  existence  and  is  the  product  and 
the  object  of  external  physical  forces !  And  this  jargon  of 
self-contradiction  is  the  result  of  a  direct  and  immediate  in- 
sight of  infallible  reason ! 

Tliird.  He  falls  into  a  like  solecism  in  assuming  that  gra- 
vity and  heat  are  forces  that  exist  independently  of,  and 
antecedently  to  matter,  and  are  the  causes  of  its  existence. 
He  says — 

"  We  have  only  the  forces  of  gravity  and  heat  as  comprising 
within  themselves  all  the  physical  powers  in  nature. 

*^  This  comprehension  of  all  mechanical  force  and  movement 
within  the  two  original  and  constitutive  forces  of  nature,  anta- 
gonist and  diremptivc,  is  a  striking  confirmation  that  our  cosmo- 
logy has  been  made  to  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  true  and  valid 
science.  The  principle  of  the  generation  of  the  material  universe 
involved  the  agency  of  these  two  forces  and  needed  none  other. 
...•••  And  now,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  actual  forces 
operating  anywhere  within  the  created  universe,  and  make  the 
analysis  of  all  the  mechanical  powers  we  can  extract  from 
nature,  we  find  them  all  resolvable  into  weight  and  expansion, 
or  gravity  and  heat,  which  are  only  the  pressure  of  antagonist 
activities  and  the  disparting  of  diremptive  activities.  Nature 
needed  nothing  more  for  its  own  existence ;  nature  uses  nothing 
more  for  its  onward  development ;  nature  yields  nothing  more 
to  homan  solidtation  and  extortion." — P.  384. 

VOL.  XI. — ^KO.  m.  24 
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He  tliiis  exhibits  gravity  nnd  heat  m  farces  tliat 
independently  of  matterj  and  Unit  bring  it  intn  lining* 
tbat  is  in  contradiction  to  the  most  indnbitabk  fact,  6r»f' 
and  beat  are  qualities  or  affections  of  matter,  a$  ab*iolii 
as  extension,  tignre,  and  saUdity  are.  Tbey  are  not  kao' 
aa  independent  existences  any  more  than  tignre,  color* 
motion  are,  nor  can  tbey  be,  ina«mitdi  it*  tbey  can 
except  as  properties  or  afifections  of  matter^  be  ohjecta 
perception.  The  fact  tbat  gravity  i$  ft  leadiiig  property 
affection  of  all  matter,  is  no  more  a  ground  far  tb«  Bjumiy 
tion  tliat  it  exists  antecedently  to  and  imiepeodently  of 
and  is  its  chief  creating  cauiie,  than  thi'  fact  that  figure 
motion  are  affections  of  matter  nnivcn*iilly,  U  a  grotm*! 
the  assumption  that  they  exist  independently  of  ji, 
cause  its  existence.  His  thuory  tbat  gravity  and  heat 
the  causes  of  matter  and  its  funuiS,  ig  nothing  cl^  ittaa 
theory  tbat  the  material  nnivei^se  is  thts  canso  uf  itadt 

In  other  passages  he  maintains  tbat  gravity  and  heat  i 
antagonistic  and  dirernptive  forces  are  matter  itsoif;  M 
tbat  matter  is  nothinic  els<3  than  those  forces  **  let  J 
keep  ihm  forc^  which  we  have  mppoud  to  bii  ^nptitted  \ 
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Here  he  afiSnuB  that  we  may  readily  apprehend  how  snch  a 
mnsation  and  perception  are  produced  by  an  external  force, 
and  assumes,  therefore,  that  we  may  reason  from  the  per- 
ception and  sensation  as  effects,  to  the  external  force  as 
their  canse. 

Fonrth.  Bnt  grant  him  the  forces  to  which  he  ascribes  the 
formation  of  the  universe,  and  they  could  have  no  power  to 
produce  matter.  He  holds  that  matter  is  tlie  product  of  the 
antagonistic  force  of  gravity,  and  the  diremptive  force  of 
heat. 

*^  God  puts  his  simple  activity  in  counter-agency.  He  makes 
act  meet  and  hold  act,  and  in  this  originates  an  antagonism 
which  constitutes  force;  a  new  thing;  a  something  standing 
out  for  objective  manifestation,  and  holding  itself  in  position  as 
a  reality  distinct  from  his  own  objective  simplicity.  This  force 
fixes  itself  in  position ;  holds  itself  at  rest ;  and  so  far  fi-om 
being  inert,  its  very  existence  is  a  vis  inerticB,  or  a  force  actively 
holding  itself  still.  Combined  with  this  antagonist  activity,  in 
the  same  limit  of  counter-action,  is  the  diremptive  activity  that 
works  conversely  to  the  antagonism,  and  which  may  for  the 
present  be  apprehended  as  in  unity,  and  the  antagonism  and 
diremption  to  be  the  one  agency  of  the  absolute  Spirit  in  one 
and  the  same  limit  of  their  action ;  the  antagonism  working 
each  way  into  the  limit,  and  the  diremption  working  each  way 
firom  the  limit,  and  both  making  in  their  interaction  a  compound 
fnaterial  substance^  which  has  the  disparting  of  the  antagonism 
in  the  diremption  between  the  counter-working  activities,  and 
the  ^fixing  of  the  diremption  by  the  antagonism  on  each  side  of 
the  divellent  activities.  There  is  thus  the  combination  of  three 
molecular  forces  in  one  limit, — the  diremption  works  each  way 
out  from  the  limit,  and  thus  counterworks  with  an  antagonism 
coming  up  each  way  in  the  limit,  and  thereby  two  antagonisms 
and  one  diremptive  force  equilibrate  each  other,  and  fill  and 
bold  the  space  they  have  taken.  Any  considerable  extent  of 
space  so  filled,  a  cubic  inch,  or  a  cubic  mile,  is  a  creation  of 
matter  palpable  to  the  senses^  impenetrable  and  substantial^ 
—P.  101. 

The  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  the  utter  absence  of 
proof  from  this  passage,  and  the  tone  of  assertion  that  per- 
vades its  jargon  of  words,  and  its  undisguised  pantheism. 
Bat  the  chief  doctrine  advanced  in  it  is^  that  gravity  acting 
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in  aiilagoitisiu  to  itseU*  and  heat  acting  at  a  right  SJigfe 
^^ilh  ^^i^Lvity,  aro  the  creative  causes  of  in atter ;  ajid  tlmt 
the  material  world  is  the  product  of  these  forces  acting 
hi  th(tsc  tli  reel  ions.  We,  however,  not  only  have  nothing 
but  his  wuid  itiv  it,  hut  the  supposition  ia  wholly  ground  less 
and  solecisticah 

1,  (TFavirj  luul  lieat  arc  properties  or  affections  of  matter, 
not  iTJUtler  it^elt",  and  hiLVe  no  more  power  by  self-autagLtuifi' 
tic  a^ciieie^  and  uf,'i.'ueies  against  each  other  to  produce  it, 
than  any  sd'  iti5  t>ther  quahties  have,  ov  than  matter  itself 
ha^  to  |u'uduec  tliose  forces.  If  they  have,  why  do  tliey 
not  hrini:  new  matter  into  existence  when  and  wherever 
thev  are  hruiii^ht  into  contact  with  each  other?  WIij, 
Mlii'n  a  ti'ij J'] jammer  tails  with  great  force  on  a  red-hot  iriffl 
on  an  anvil,  dnes  not  a  new  hatch  of  matter  leap  into  ex- 
isteiiL'e  ?  Why,  M-heii  a  K>coinotive  engine  rushes  along  the 
trnek  ]>rndiu'in^r  n  vi<deiit  pressure  and  developing  a  large 
nrnnUMt  nf  heat,  is  nut  a  line  of  new  matter  called  into 
heiij^f  Wliy  i:^  nut  the  work  of  creation  now  going  on  al 
the  <  i-ntre  cd'  tlie  ^lohe  as  rapidly ^  as  according  to  Dr, 
Ilickok,  it  wast  at  tlie  cotnniencenient  of  its  creation  t  There 
th 
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space  were  the  object  to  it  of  attraction,  then,  as  any  one 
point  of  space  would  be  as  attractive  as  any  other,  each 
point  would  retain  the  gravity  under  its  inflnence  in 
the  place  which  it  occupied,  and  prevent  any  concentration 
in  a  common  central  point.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  gravity 
itself,  wherever  it  is,  were  self-antagonistic,  then  it  would 
^cert  its  antagonism  equally  in  all  points  where  it. exists; 
and  thereby  be  held  stationary,  instead  of  tending  to  a  com- 
mon centre.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  it  should  act 
antagonistically  to  itself,  without  matter- to  constitute  a 
centre  towards  which  it  should  tend,  is  contradictory  to  its 
oatore  and  absurd.  It  is  contradictious  and  absurd  also  to 
exhibit  it  as  the  creator  of  all  matter,  by  its  self-antagonism, 
when  from  its  nature  matter  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to 
the  possibility  of  its  acting  in  self-antagonism. 

8.  This  theory  yields  no  explanation  of  the  diversities  of 
kind  that  exist  in  matter,  and  the  disproportions  of  the 
several  kinds.  As  gravity  and  heat  are  always  identically 
the  same,  if  they  are  the  creators  of  matter,  and  always 
create  it  in  precisely  the  same  conditions  and  the  same  form, 
the  matter  which  they  call  into  existence  should  all  be  of 
identically  the  same  nature.  But  the  matter  that  exists  is 
of  about  sixty  distinct  kinds.  There  arc  minerals,  earths, 
and  gases,  and  many  varieties  of  each.  They  cannot  have 
been  produced,  therefore,  by  gravity  and  heat  acting  antago- 
nistically in  the  same  conditions,  with  the  same  energies,  and 
in  the  same  proportions  to  each  other.  Were  Dr.  H.'s 
theory  correct,  if  a  single  mineral  exists  in  the  earth,  the  earth 
should  consist  solely  of  that  mineral;  no  other  should  belong 
to  it  and  no  earths  nor  gases.  Dr.  Hickok's  rational  in- 
sight is  a  very  diflFerent  world-builder  from  Him  who  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  who,  by  his  fiat,  gave  the 
elements  of  which  it  consists  the  various  natures  that  belong 
to  them. 

4.  On  the  supposition  that  his  forces  could  create  matter 
by  their  counter-agency,  they  could  not,  acting  in  tlio  mode 
he  represents,  give  the  matter  they  produced  the  form  of  a 
sphere.  He  represents  gravity,  instead  of  acting  from  all 
opposite  points  towards  a  common  centre,  as  acting  only 
from  two  opposite  points  which  he  calls  poles :  and  exhibits 
heat  as  acting  out  from  that  line  of  gravity. 
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"At  the  point  of  counteraction  cftcb  agency  mu«t  toniili 
opposite  back  upon  itself,  so  tliui  ihmfis  id  not  aiei-elv  ft  aausjler^ 
working  at  one  point  where  the  agencies  mifeLf  as  m  ibt  lo^icf' 
tion  of  the  antagonism,  but  Irom  the  very  sietioti  of  ike  «itigi^ 
msm,  the  antagonists  ha^e  made  each  tlie  other  to  react  Tiym 
iUelf,  and  press  back  upon  iu  own  line  of  action,  «o  that  nol 
only  now  ia  there  counturactiow  where  one  mmplc  acUrlty  mmu 
the  otherj  but  each  way  in  the  lino  of  action,  eiwJi  actinJy  te  | 
been  made  to  react  upon  itself,  and  there  In  <H>uiitrr-agi*fic|  vaA  i 
way  out  of  and  beyond  the  point  of  contact,  aod  thia  t^tAdr 
has  there  been  an  accnniulation,  a  growth,  a  niiw-liirtli  of  fofov 
from  the  original  point  of  counter* working,    Aitd  u<m  wor  • 
there  but  the  simple  law  of  action  and  reaction  on  oppoticeand 
equal,  the  n^^cr/mukitionn  of  force  m^ut  /m  i/j  the  right  Um  ^ 
the  €Tigbml  attivitie»y  and  each  one  aceumnlate,  by  It^  ri*iovife<i. 
from  the  energy  of  the  other^  new  mUagoni«m«  in  ttedf  ii^H 
sively  as  from  point  to  point  it  waa  made  to  turn  back  ^1^ 
it«el£    Jlatt^  wmild  thtm  tieceAgorUj^  im  generated  lii  ri^hs  £ui«r. 
But  thi!  second  law  of  motion  comes  in  imiii«dblely  u]j^iii  ihe 
original  counter- working,  and  so  soon  as  there  Kiicoeeda  a  vcu^ 
tion  in  each  sinipJo  activity^  and  thug  a  force  fixing  upon  a  mifw 
position  out  of  the  original  point  of  contact^  there  oomesatoete 
an  extended  Matia  each  way  in  tliis  line,  and  tliii^  an  etc^m  ^t 
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each  its  fellow  activity  back  upon  itself,  in  every  point  of  force 
composing  the  transverse  ring,  must  accumulate  two  other  rings 
of  forces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  first  or  equatorial  ring,  and 
which  will  be,  in  fact,  the  turning  of  the  whole  ring  on  each 
side  from  itself,  and  making  it  to  flow  in  newly-engendered 
streams  of  forces  on  both  sides  backward  towards  the  polar 
points.  The  continued  activity  of  the  central  antagmiiam^  kept 
by  the  polar  points  from  going  hack  any  further  in  a  right  line 
as  cm  axiSy  m,ust  perpetuate  thiaflotoing  baxikon  each  side  of  tJ^ 
equator  in  new  generations  of  forces,  till  they  meet  in  their  re- 
spective polar  points,  and  a  proper  globe  is  thus  formed  by  a 
spherical  layer  all  about  the  central  point.  This  primitive  globe 
is  now  self-balanced  in  all  its  points ;  but,  as  the  central  action 
goes  on,  it  must  again  push  each  way  in  the  axis,  and  generate 
two  other  polar  points  beyond,  thereby  elongating  the  axis,  and 
in  this  elongation,  there  comes,  as  before,  a  static  rest  in  the 
axial  direction,  and  the  central  working  must  rise  again  in  a  new 
transverse  ring,  and  repeat  a  now  flow  of  forces  in  their  rings 
from  the  equator  each  way  to  the  poles,  and  augment  the  globe 
by  another  ensphering  layer,  when  all  again  is  balanced,  and  a 
new  elongation  of  the  axis  takes  place,  to  repeat  the  same  equa- 
torial rising  and  flowing  back  to  the  poles,  and  so  on  indefinitely, 
till  the  reactions  in  the  accumulating  forces  of  the  globe  balance 
the  energy  of  the  central  working,  and  the  globe  ceases  to 
grow.»»— Pp.  140-142. 

The  error  of  the  assumptions  on  which  he  proceeds  in  this 
passage,  and  the  self-contradictions  into  which  he  runs,  are 
but  exemplifications  of  the  hallucination  that  marks,  at 
every  step,  his  boasted  insight  of  reason. 

He  assumes  that  gravity  acted  from  only  two  opposite 
points,  which  he  calls  poles,  towards  a  common  centre,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  existed  only  in  that  line.  But  that  is  con- 
trary to  fact.  It  acts  in  lines  from  all  opposite  points  to  thei 
centre  to  which  it  tends,  and  in  any  one  as  much  as  any 
other.  It  is  as  inconsistent  with  its  nature  to  assume  that  it 
should  not  act  equally  from  all  points  towards  the  centre  to 
which  it  tends,  as  it  is  to  assume  that  it  does  not  act  at  all. 

On  tho  supposition  that  it  acted  only  from  two  opposite 
points,  and  on  a  single  line  to  a  centre,  it  is  clear  that  if  any 
matter  were  generated  at  the  centre  by  the  pressure  of  the 
opposite  forces,  and  were  pushed  sideways  out  of  that  line, 
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t]ie  luoineiit  it  pasticd  out  of  it,  it  would  pas^  ont  of  tlie 
sphere  of  irravity,  and  be  driven^  by  the  projectile  force 
tliiit  eun  led  it  out  of  thut  i>pliere,  into  space,  and  would  oob- 
tiuiKi  to  iinjve  on  in  a  sti'iiijyflit  line  till  it  met  a  counteracting 
force  IVoiii  some  o!ht;r  qiirirter:  and  consequently,  no  globe 
of  niiittei-,  nor  any  aeeiiumlatiou  wliatever,  would  take 
l>l;ict*  at  the  centre.  In  asaumiug  tliat  the  matter  generated 
Ly  thu  counteracting  forces  would  form  itself  into  a  globe 
annui<l  the  ueiitral  point,  lie  forgets  that  his  poetulate  implies 
tlnn  gravity  aet.s  from  nnly  two  opposite  points,  and  on  a 
single  line,  itnd  therefure  that  all  matter  out  of  that  line,  on 
either  i^ide,  nln^t  he  exempt  from  its  influence,  and  subject 
only  to  the  pnjeetilc  f<irce  by  which  it  was  borne  ont  of  the 
line  of  irravity.  Tlic  &hape,  therefore,  the  matter  not  drireu 
off  would  n-snme,  would  be  that  of  a  line  eimply^not  tbatof 
a  rrlobe. 

On  the  supposition  that  matter  were  generated  at  tbe 
central  pfOnt,  in  the  manner  he  assumes,  and  that  it  accu- 
mnlated  an^uml  that  poitir,  the  enlargement  of  the  globe, 
int(^  which  it  funned  itself,  would  plainly  be  from  within,  by 
expati^ion  '^A'  tlie  exterinr  crast,  or  by  bursting  through  it 
to  the  e  X  t e r i  n r,  not,  sv^  1 1 e  r epr es e n t s,  by  the  su  pe r p osi ti on  of 
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of  remaining  stationary  in  bulk  for  near  six  thousand  years, 
should  have  expanded  long  since  to  a  sphere  niillions  of 
times  its  present  size,  and  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
grown  to  such  dimensions  as  to  have  brought  them  into 
oontact  witli  each  other,  and  united  them  in  one  mass. 

Dr.  Hickok's  insight  of  reason,  is  thus  nothing  but  a  wild 
hallucinated  imagination,  that  pays  no  regard  either  to  the 
laws  of  matter,  or  to  his  own  mistaken  assumptions  in  respect 
to  them. 

6.  He  maintains  that  the  matter  which  he  holds  would  be 
generated  by  the  antagonist  force  of  gravity,  would  be  raised 
by  beat  to  fusion,  and  become  a  molten  ocean. 

**  This  diremptive  action  ultimately  disparts  the  layers,  and  also 
the  molecules  in  the  layers,  and  dissolves  the  whole  mass  into  a 
fluid  or  molten  state.  The  two  agencies  thus  balance  each  other, 
and  the  diremption  is  held  still  while  the  antagonism  is  just 
parted,  and  the  fluid  ether  rests  quiet." — P.  187. 

But  this  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  mere  assumption.  He 
neither  alleges  any  proof,  nor  can,  that  such  a  quantity  of 
heat  exists  in  conjunction  with  gravity,  wherever  the  latter 
acts,  that  matter,  under  their  joint  influence,  in  a  condition 
like  tliat  which  he  supposes,  would  be  melted.  To  assume 
inch  a  point,  however,  without  evidence,  is  to  treat  the 
question  as  one  of  mere  imagination,  instead  of  scientific 
truth,  and  to  mock  his  readei's  in  place  of  instructing  them. 

In  the  next  place,  on  the  supposition  that  gravity  and 
beat  are  such  counteracting  forces  as  he  imagines,  it  is  intui- 
tively clear  that  the  force  of  heat  conld  never  advance  to 
such  a  point,  as  to  produce  a  fusion  of  matter.  For  in  order 
:o  the  fusion  of  matter,  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the 
intagonistic  force  of  gravity,  heat  must  become  the  pre- 
iominating  activity  in  it,  countervail  the  gravitating  power, 
uid  drive  the  particles  from  the  intimate  conjunction  with 
jach  other  in  which  they  would  otherwise  be  held  by  it. 
But  it  is  self-evident  that  heat  brought  into  activity  by  mere 
>re86ure,  could  never  rise  to  a  higher  expansive  force  than 
(imply  to  balance  the  antagonist  force  of  gravity ;  as  the 
noment  they  reached  a  counterpoise  they  would  remain  in 
iqnilibrium.    As  no  heat  could  be  developed  but  by  the 
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pressure  prodoced  by  the  gravity,  when  that  pres»(ifa  m 
counterbalanced  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  h*At^  tl 
further  derelopmcnt  of   heat  would  cease,   and  tht» 
forces  hold  themselves  balanced.    And  that  counter; 
would  be  reached  before  a  fusion  of  nmtter  could  be 
dticed,  inasmuch  as  fusion  could  not  take  place,  m&^'k  M 
became  a  more  powerful  force  than  gravity^  aad  rel 
the  particles  from  the  union  in  which  they  were  held  by 
1^0  fusion  then  could  ever  take  place  b^  tlio  mere  pres^ 
of  opposite  forces. 

In  the  third  place,  on  the  suppoRition,  hovvev^er,  tliat  gfi 
vity  and  heat  are  such  conntcractmg  force*  m  i»a  %^mm 
and  that  the  point  at  which  tht^y  would  counterbalance  caa 
otlier  \vere  at  or  above  the  jKiiiit  of  fusion,  then  it  b  d^ 
that  all  that  was  ever  fused  would  remain  $o,  F*ir  n$^ 
measure  of  the  heat  producing  fuaiou  would  result  iroin  th 
measure  of  the  oppoaing  force  of  gravity,  and  as  that  hit 
would  for  ever  remain  the  same  while  tlie  quantity  and  j*jf 
tion  of  the  matter  remained  unchanged,  the  heat  alao  woiil 
continue  at  the  same  point  of  iutetisity.  And  b»  ihe  frei 
matter  continually  generated  at  the  centre  wouiil  conic  inl 
existence  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  would  swell  the  tqIuu 
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teractioD,  in  the  manner  be  supposes,  could  produce  matter, 
fuse  it  and  form  it  into  a  sphere,  they  could  not  give  it  a 
rotary  motion  on  its  axis.    He  says : — 

"When  the  heat  is  perpetually  forced  from  the  centre  as 
there  generated,  into  the  equatorial  plane,  the  hemispherical 
antagonism  tends  to  hold  it  in  this  place,  and  necessitates  its 
accumulation  in  the  equatorial  region.  It  presses  its  way  be- 
tween the  layers  only  overcoming  this  hemispherical  resistance. 
The  perpetual  generation  and  effusion  must  at  length  isolate 
every  antagonist  molecule,  and  thus  truly  fuse  the  whole  sphere, 
but^the  greatest  press  of  conflicting  forces  must  be  in  and  near 
to  the  equatorial  plane. 

"  With  this  pressure  of  the  two  hemispheres  together  in  the 
equatorial  plane,  from  the  perpetual  working  of  the  central  an- 
tagonism, and  the  exact  balancing  of  the  molecules  in  fluid  rest 
by  the  loosening  of  the  interposed  and  everywhere  permeating 
beat-force,  we  have  a  starting-point  for  the  insight  to  attain  to 
further  determinations.  The  perpetual  pressure  of  new  gene- 
rated forces,  both  antagonist  and  diremptive,  into  the  balanced 
fluid  ether,  and  which  from  the  loosened  and  dissolved  state  of 
the  antagonist  forces  on  the  spherical  layers,  cannot  now  aug- 
ment the  volume  of  the  universal  sphere,  must  gradually  condense 
and  thicken  the  homogeneous  etherial  fluid,  and  make  it  to  be  a 
chaotic  mass  of  blended  and  confused  inter  working  forces  that 
by  occatton  given  shall  come  together  in  chemical  combination, 
and  constitute  various  distinct  substances.  The  even  working 
of  the  two  central  forces,  while  thickening  the  mass  to  greater 
consistency,  keeps  it  still  fluid  and  molten,  and  ready  to  flow  on 
any  excess  of  pressure. 

"  This  excess  must  ultimately  come,  when  the  consistency  of 
the  mass  is  too  dense  to  permit  the  ready  penetration  of  the 
central  working  forces.  A  commingled  stream  of  such  forces, 
precluded  from  free  permeation  in  the  thickened  chaotic  matter, 
must  drive  it  into  currents,  and  force  the  resisting  portions  before 
it  into  unequal  accumulations.  The  invading  currents,  meeting 
with  the  resistance  of  the  matter  in  advance,  must  tend  perpe- 
tually in  spiral  and  gyrating  movements,  turning  athwart  their 
own  courses  and  revolving  across  their  general  lines  of  move- 
ment. Such  whirling  movement  must  repeatedly  break  up  the 
matter  that  it  carries  into  diverse  successive  separations,  and  at 
intervals  make  wheeling  portions  of  matter  that  turn  themselves 
about  upon  their  own  axes,  and  work  themselves  into  spherical 
forma.*'— Pp.  187-189. 
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Iluro  als(>  he  contradicts  alike  liis  own  theory  and  the 
laws  of  matter.  On  tlic  supposition  that  matter  were  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  ho  represents,  by  the  mere  fi)rces  of 
trraviry  and  l>eat,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  absolutely  homo- 
geneous. Identically  the  same  causes  acting  in  precisely 
the  same  conditions  and  forms,  could  only  produce  exactly 
similar  eflVcts.  As  there  then  would  be  no  diversities  in  the 
nature  of  the  matter  ]irr)duced,  nor  the  forces  by  which  it 
wa<  inlluenced,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any  snch 
chemical  activities  between  its  particles.  As  they  would  all 
he  exactly  alike  and  under  exactly  the  same  forces,  if  any 
two  weie  attracted  towards  each  other,  all  the  rest  would, 
and  wnnld  unite  as  one  homogeneous  mass:  if  any  two  par- 
ticles repelled  each  other,  all  the  rest  would,  and  no  other 
conjuncHon  conld  take  i)lace  between  them  than  that  which 
M'as  produced  by  ti^ravity.  The  fancy  of  currents  and 
whirlpocU  amonir  them  is,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  his 
hypotlie-i>  of  tluir  origin.  Next,  on  the  supposition  of  any 
amount  of  chemical  activity  among  them,  it  would  not  pro- 
duce the  rotation  of  the  general  mass  on  its  axis  by  the 
frenerarion  of  currentri  and  whirlpools.  It  could  have  no 
tendencv  in  that  direction:  for  as  a  current  could  onlr  be 
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own ;  as  that  would  require  that  it  should  be  released  from 
the  gravitating  power  to  the  common  centre  of  the  general 
mass,  which  would  be  impossible,  except  bj  its  projection 
into  space  with  such  force  as  to  countervail  its  tendency  to 
that  centre,  and  prevent  its  returning  to  it :  an  efiect  that 
could  not  result  from  mere  chemical  forces. 

He  fails,  thus,  to  account  for  the  chemical  agencies  to 
which  he  ascribes  such  important  offices,  and  for  the  rota- 
tion of  the  general  mass  of  matter,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  generated,  on  its  axis,  or  its  formation  into  sepa- 
rate spheres. 

7.  lie  fails  equally  to  account  for  the  projection  of  spheres 
from  the  general  mass,  and  their  rotation  after  being  sepa- 
rated, as  he  assumes,  on  their  own  centres. 

"  Single  Worlds. — ^When  any  rotating  mass  shall  be  of  so 
great  consistency,  or  of  such  slow  motion,  that  the  revohang 
force  at  the  circumference  is  less  than  the  force  of  gravity  or 
adhesion,  then  can  no  part  be  separated  from  the  mass  in  its 
revolutions,  but  the  forces  of  gravity  and  revolution  will  work 
on  together,  and  the  surrounding  fluid  matter  will  be  taken  up 
and  hicorporated  into  the  body,  and  the  wheeling  mass  must 
ultimately  settle  itself  into  a  globe  of  such  an  oblate  form  as  the 
exact  compounding  of  the  gravitating  and  revolving  forces  shall 
determine.  It  must  henceforth  fill  its  own  place,  and  rotate 
alone  on  its  own  axis,  and  take  that  position  in  the  great  sphere 
which  is  determined  in  its  specific  gravity." — P.  191. 

But  how  is  this  single  world  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
gravitating  power  which  binds  it  to  the  general  mass  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  and  fly  oS  into  space  to  such  a  measure- 
less distance  that  it  shall  become  an  independent  world  in 
its  movements?  Dr.  Hickok  has  not  even  attempted  to 
indicate  any  projectile  force  by  which  that  essential  change 
can  be  accomplished.  It  could  not  be  the  result  of  chemi- 
cal agencies.  They  only  act  between  particles  that  are 
near  each  other,  and  in  subordination  to  the  higher  force  of 
gravity.  Tliey  have  no  projectile  force  whatever,  neither 
has  gravity  nor  heat,  the  only  forces  which  Dr.  Hickok 
deems  necessary  in  order  to  build  a  world.  Gravity  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  a  projectile  force,  and  holds  matter  to  a 
common  centre,  in  place  of  hurling  it  from  it :  while  heat 
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on] J  oxpnnils  the  matter  wliicli  it  permeates  into  a  greater 
voltiine.  It  Ita^  !in  ]*i>\rer  to  project  it  in  great  masses  mX 
of  tlie  sphere  nf  p^ruvitv.  A  more  pitiable  break-down 
tlian  his  Hvsteni  lu^re  oxlnUit^  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
Grunt  Inni  all  the  fake,  absurd,  and  contradictory  postn- 
lateii  that  he  churns^  till  he  attempts  the  formation  of  sepa- 
rate ^vorhk,  aiul  lie  then  cnmes  to  a  dead  pause,  or  rather 
weltcm  for  ever  in  his  ocean  of  molten  matter  withont  anj 
power  tn  extricate  himself.  Ho  has  no  force  by  which  he 
can  form  any  part  of  the  treneral  mass  into  a  spherical 
Bliape.  He  has  none  hy  which  he  can  give  it  a  rotary  mo- 
tion on  Its  axis-  He  has  none  by  which  lie  can  project  it 
into  empty  space  and  make  it  an  independent  world,  or  the 
centre  ui  a  sytHtem  i>f  worlds. 

S.  lie  breaks  down,  in  like  manner,  in  his  theory  of  the 
formation  of  planets, 

"  fSj/ifta/ifi  of  Worlds. — A^  tln?se  spherical  bodies  rotate  on 
tliuir  iixos,  liwvG  must  be  not  only  the  hemispherical  pressare, 
but  the  tbree  of  ruiaiiou,  perpetually  tending  to  flatten  the 
spheru!^  lit  iliuu'  pok-is  and  c-ievate  them  at  their  equators.  If 
any  of  iIkiu  have  too  little  adhesiveness,  or  such  an  excess  of 
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diminishing  in  the  ratio  of  the  sqaare  of  the  distance,  it  most 
tiierefore  discede  from  its  old  path,  till  it  comes  to  its  culminat- 
ing point  in  the  opposite  end  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sphere  from  the  point  where  it  disoeded  from  the 
sphere.  From  this  point  the  gravitating  force  begins  to  aug- 
ment and  bring  the  course  gradually  nearer  to  its  old  track, 
till  in  the  point  from  whence  it  disceded  its  orbit  will  have  been 
completed,  and  it  must  henceforth  continue  to  move  through 
these  superior  and  inferior  apsides,  in  an  elliptical  orbit  around 
its  old  parent  sphere,  and  be  known  as  a  distinct  pUmety — ^Pp. 
192,  193. 

Bnt,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  supposition  that  a  sphere 
were  formed,  his  theory,  as  we  have  shown,  fumislies  no 
force  by  which  it  could  be  made  to  rotate  on  its  axis. 
Neither  gravity,  heat,  nor  any  species  of  chemical  agency 
would  have  the  slightest  tendency  to  produce  such  an 
effect. 

Next,  on  the  supposition  that  a  rotary  motion  were  given 
it,  he  then  cannot  prove  nor  furnish  any  probability  that  it 
would  rotate  with  such  rapidity  as  to  throw  any  part  of  its 
matter  into  space.  No  such  event  has,  so  far  as  is  known. 
ever  taken  place.  The  rotary  motion  of  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  the  satellites,  is  wholly  unlike  their  other  motions, 
and  the  effect  of  a  wholly  different  impulse;  and  it  is 
absolutely  uniform.  Not  the  slightest  appreciable  differ- 
ence is  discoverable  in  the  rapidity  of  the  earth's  revolu- 
tion on  its  axis,  during  the  lapse  of  years  and  centuries,  nor 
in  the  revolution  of  Jupiter  nor  Saturn.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  suppose  they  ever  revolved  on  their 
axes  more  rapidly  than  they  do  at  the  present  moment ; 
nor  that  they  were  ever  of  any  greater  dimensions.  But 
no  matter  is  now  thrown  from  their  equatorial  regions  into 
space,  and  formed  into  new  planets  or  satellites.  It  is  as 
groundless  and  contradictory  to  the  laws  that  govern  tliem, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  oceans  of  air,  water,  or  molten 
matter,  were  thrown  from  their  equators,  thousands  of  years 
ago,  as  it  were  to  suppose  it  to  be  projected  from  them 
now. 

And  finally,  on  the  supposition  that  matter  were  thrown 
from  sucli  a  world,  and  formed  into  a  sphere,  it  would  not 
rotate  on  its  axis.    Such  a  projectile  motion  could  not  pos- 
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siljly  gei^cratL^  a  mntioii  round  its  centre*  Tlie  raovemenfe 
lire  wliuliy  diiri^reiU  in  kind,  and  could  not  spring  from  tlie 
same  inqmlse.  The  prnjet.ttile  motioa  of  tho  planets  is  far 
more  ruju'l  iiNo  tlu^n  tliiMi-  rotary  motion,  and  thence  could 
never  have  been  iileutiL^ullv  the  eame,  nor  resulted  from  the 
same  cause  ;  and  tliis  Dr,  IL  admits  in  effect  in  his  attempt 
to  acc<jnnt  for  the  fact,  thiit  the  satellites  of  the  planets 
have  no  snch  njtai-y  mution  as  tlie  planets,  but  only  turn 
once  Ukii  onr  moon,  in  a  revolution  round  their  primaries, 
pp.  10(^,  lOu  Ae^  thU  law  liolds  in  respect  to  moons,  sop- 
posed  to  he  llinjwii  Ibim  planets,  it  must  equally  in  respect 
to  plauL'ts,  :?nppui;ed  to  hi!  throwji  from  suns. 

Wc  iiii^ht  uUei"  many  <ither  objections  equally  fatal  to 
Ids  tliuory,  hut  it  is  umit^ce&^ary.  It  has  not  the  slightest 
thlii  to  thu  eliaractcr  of  a  scientific  cosmology,  but  is  a 
wild  and  arhitiury  sciieiue  wrouglit  out  by  Dr,  H.'s  iroafi- 
n  at  inn,  witlhiut  regard  either  to  the  laws  of  matter,  or  liia 
own  nur^tulutes  re^iJectln^^  tliem.  What  greater  ahsnrdity 
and  ^'ir-contradietinii  c^ui  be  conceived,  than  the  as?iimp- 
tii^n,  iir.-t,  tliat  ^I'iiviry,  which  is  a  property  of  matter,  eristi 
anil  acts  inile|ii'udentiy  of  that  of  which  it  is  a  property! 
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undeTBtanding,  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  veritable  ex- 
ternal world.  He  holds  that  all  the  objects  of  sense-percep- 
tion are  merely  conceptional,  and  exist  only  in  the  mind 
that  perceives  them.  The  nniverse  accordingly  is  to  him 
only  ideal,  and  needs  therefore  in  his  view,  contemplated  as 
an  external  nniverse,  only  an  ideal  external  canse.  That 
ideal  canse  is,  on  his  theory,  what  he  calls  gravity  and  heat, 
and  they  are  identical  with  what  he  denominates  the  Abso- 
lute, who  is  also  on  his  system  but  an  idea.  Thus  he  repre- 
sents the  gravity  and  heat  which  he  exhibits  as  the  forces 
by  which  the  nniverse  was  created  and  wrought  into  its 
spherical  forms,  as  God's  acts  and  activity. 

**  God  puts  his  nmple  activity  in  counteragency.  He  makes 
act  meet  and  hold  act,  and  in  this  originates  an  antagonism 
which  constitutes  force,  a  new  thing.  .  .  Combined  with  this 
antagonist  activity  in  the  same  limit  of  counteraction,  is  the 
diremptive  activity  that  works  conversely  to  the  antagonism, 
and  may  be  apprehended  as  in  unity,  and  the  ajUagonism  and 
diremption  to  he  onb  agency  of  tub  absolute  Spirft  in  one 
and  the  same  limit  of  their  action,"  p.  101.  *'  The  principle  of 
the  generation  of  the  material  universe  involved  the  agency  of 
these  two  forces,"  "  antagonist  and  diremptive,"  "  and  needed 
none  other.  Spiritual  Activity  finds  occasion  to  go  out  in  its 
energy  in  the  origination  of  both  counteraction  and  diremp- 
tion, and  in  the  combinaHon  of  these  all  that  is  space-filling 
and  time-determining  has  its  existence,"  p.  384. 

He  thus  expressly  declares  gravity  and  heat,  his  antago- 
nist and  diremptive  forces,  to  be  the  simple  activity,  and  acts 
of  the  Absolute  Spirit  Gravity  and  heat,  therefore,  are,  in 
his  vocabulary,  only  names  of  acts  of  the  Absolute  Spirit 
And,  as  on  his  view  of  the  understanding,  there  is  no  exter- 
nal world,  but  only  a  conceptional  one  in  the  mind,  and 
thence  nothing  in  that  world  from  which  the  existence  of 
GoA  can  be  inferred,  it  follows  that  the  Absolute  Spirit  of 
his  system  is,  also,  a  mere  ideal  one ;  and  thence  his  Cosmo- 
logy is  but  a  blank  atheism.  To  each  individual  mind  there 
is  no  existence  but  itself.  There  not  only  is  no  God,  no  re- 
velation from  God,  and  no  work  of  redemption,  but  there 
is  no  human  race  to  be  redeemed.    And  as  each  individual 
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mind  is  to  itself  tlie  only  existence,  it  is  responsible  only  to 
itself^  and  is  its  own  muster  and  law<  Tlie  theoi-y  is  tliasas 
fatal  ti>  niDrald  as  it  U  to  religion. 

Dr.  Hickokj  in  endeavoring  to  imbue  tbe  minds  of  th(w 
i;rho  are  placed  niidur  his  care,  and  of  others  to  wbomk 
obtains  access  by  bis  vohinies,  with  this  ira pious  ay&tem, 
as=\uiie:3  a  ft^arfid  responsibility.  Many  indeed,  we  are 
awai\'y\vho  do  not  assent  to  it,  and  who  even  denoance  it wilh 
horror  when  taught  by  Jorei^n  atheists^  regard  its  inculct 
tioii  and  ditfii^ion  here  with  little  apprehension,  aa  though 
its  vaj^nc  and  deceptive  acknowledgmentof  Godas  an  idea, 
could  di:?arni  its  denial  of  him  as  a  being  of  its  power  to 
injure.  J^^ut  thoy  wholly  misjudge.  An  ample  exemplifi- 
cation of  its  tendency  has  taken  place  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  atheism  in  its  boldest  form,  and  demoralizatioii 
in  its  grossest  5hui>c9,  have  everywhere  been  its  froite.  And 
why  are  they  not  to  he  its  effects  here?  In  denying  Gtjdj 
and  all  respousibility  to  him  on  the  one  hand^  and  on  the 
other  deifying  man,  and  making  his  appetites  and  p«r 
siona  liis  law,  it  gives  unrestrained  licence  to  evil.  Is  tbe 
human  heart  here  any  more  proof  against  tiie  influence  of 

I'll  a  di^etiuie  than  in  other  climes?     It  is  through  die 
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within  Herod's  jurisdiction,  it  is  evident  from  Lnkexxiii.  8, 
that  Herod  never  saw  him  until  the  day  of  his  cracifixion. 
Yet  88  he  went  abont  all  Qalilee,  preaching  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  performing  miracles  (Matt.  iv.  23-25)  during 
John's  imprisonment,  we  naturally  inquire  how  it  happened 
that  Herod  had  not  heard  of  him  before.  The  evangelists, 
though  they  all  concur  in  the  fact,  do  not  explain  it.  Some 
learned  men  suppose  that  Herod  had  been  absent  from  his 
tetrarchy  (Luke  iii.  1)  during  this  part  of  our  Lord's  public 
ministry,  and  did  not  return  until  about  that  time.  If  this 
be  the  true  explanation,  it  accounts  sufficiently  for  John's 
being  allowed  by  Herod  to  remain  in  prison  during  so  long 
a  time,  without  any  further  proceeding  against  him.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  united  testimony  of  the  three 
evangelists  leaves  tio  room  to  doubt  the  fact  Herod  was 
well  acquainted  with  Jewish  opinions,  and  no  doubt  had 
the  same  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  which  the 
people  had.  He  appears  to  have  attached  the  idea  of 
personal  identity  to  the  body,  as  well  as  the  soul  of  the 
Baptist,  and  must  have  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  severed 
head  which  had  been  delivered  to  Herodias  (perhaps  in  his 
presence)  had  been  brought  back  to  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  united  to  it  in  some  miraculous  way. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  this  extraordinary 
way  of  accounting  for  our  Lord's  miracles  shows  con- 
clusively that  Herod  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  the  accounts 
he  had  received.  The  evidence  must  have  been  incontes- 
table, or  he  would  not  have  imagined  a  greater  miracle,  as 
the  mostjreasonable  way  of  accounting  for  them.  We  may 
regard,  then,  these  verses,  as  Herod  theTetrarch's  testimony 
to  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  miraculous  works  of  Jesus  ; 
and  in  that  view  the  evangelist  appears  to  have  introduced 
his  saying  in  this  place.  Perhaps  he  also  meant  to  set  in 
contrast  the  reasonings  and  belief  of  this  wicked  man 
(whose  chief  distinctions  were  those  of  infamy  and  sin,  see 
note  on  Luke  xxiii.  8),  with  the  blasphemous  insinuations  of 
the  selt-righteons  Pharisees  (Matt  ix.  34,  xii.  24).  Begarded, 
however,  as  the  testimony  of  the  Tetrarch,  who  had  the 
means  of  investigation  at  his  command,  to  the  truth  of  our 
Lord's  miracles,  the  argument  deducible  from  it,  is  analo- 
gous to  that  derived  from  the  conduct  of  Herod  the  king. 
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recorded  in  the  second  chapter  (aee  note  on  it,  Jonrn.  vol 

It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  these  yerses  conclude  the 
first  (or  what  we  have  cahed  the  argumentative)  partof  tliii 
gospeL  The  Harmon  is  ts  have  shown,  that  from  tlie  fourth 
to  tljc  fourteCTitli  cliapter,  the  narrative  does  not  follow  tJw 
order  of  time  (see  Whistuii^ti  Short  View  of  the  Hannonj 
of  the  Four  Evangelists,  pp.  100--103,  and  Le  CIerc'3  Ha^ 
mony  Dissert.,  2,  can,  i),  while  the  remainder  of  it  does  w>i 
very  luiaily,  Wliiston  maintains  that  the  matters  contained 
in  these  chapters  have  heen  misplaced, — that  origin&tlj 
they  stood  in  much  the  same  order  aa  they  do  io  Mark; 
whosa  gospel  he  regards  (erroneously,  we  think)  as  ao  epi- 
tome of  this.  The  view  which  we  have  taken  is,  that  an 
ordc!rly  plan  is  purtiued  in  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  tliia 
gosjjul  as  they  now  stand  ;  but  it  ie  the  plan  of  an  arga- 
ment  (see  note  on  ^liitL  u  1,  Journal,  voL  ix.  52-54),  If 
such  a  ]>lan  is  disc*2niible,  it  is  a  moral  demonstratiou  that 
we  have  this  go^jjcl  in  tlie  order  in  which  it  was  written.  How 
far  this  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  preceding  notes  ifi 
Left  to  the  judgment  of  tho  reader,  AVe  will  only  add,  that 
it  seems  very  ])roper  in  a  gospel  designed  especially  for  die 
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Matt  XIV.  8.  "  For  Herod  had  laid  hold  on  John  and 
bonnd  him,  and  pnt  him  in  prison  for  Herodias'  sake,  his 
brother  Philip's  wife." 

The  Evangelist  had  before  alluded  to  the  imprisonment  of 
John  the  Baptist,  bnt  without  mentioning  the  cause  or  any 
of  the  circumstances  of  it  (iv.  17).  This  was  necessary,  to 
mark  precisely  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  public 
ministry  (see  note  on  Matt.  iv.  12-17,  ante,  pp.  93,  94). 
Now  he  relates  the  cause  of  imprisonment  and  the  termina- 
tion of  it  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  narrative  which  is 
to  follow;  for  having  mentioned  the  death  and  burial 
of  John,  he  takes  up  the  history  from  that  time  onward, 
ery  nearly  in  the  order  of  time. 

Verses  4  and  5.  "  For  John  said  unto  him  it  is  not  lawful 
for  thee  to  have  her,  and  when  he  would  have  put  him  to 
death  he  feared  the  multitude,  because  they  counted  him  as 
a  prophet." 

John  the  Baptist  was  an  authorized  and  an  authoritative 
teacher  of  the  law,  to  which  Herod  and  Herodias  were  sub- 
ject In  this  he  was  superior  to  the  apostles  at  that  time 
(Matt  xxiii.  3 ;  and  see  note  on  Matt.  iii.  1,  2,  ante,  pp.  84, 
85).  His  influence  with  the  people  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  fears  of  Herod.  Impelled  by  passion  and  the  instiga- 
tion of  Herodias,  his  intention  was,  to  put  him  to  death,  but 
his  fears  restrained  him  at  the  moment.  This  was  a  provi- 
dential expedient  for  the  preservation  of  John.  And  if  we 
may  suppose,  that  soon  after  imprisoning  John,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  was  detained  there  by  public  afiiiirs;  we 
should  regard  his  absence  as  another  providential  expedient 
for  the  same  purpose.  If  to  this  we  may  add,  that  he 
put  John  to  death  soon  after  his  return,  we  reasonably 
account  for  his  not  having  heard  of  the  miracles  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  until  after  that  event,  and  for  his  extraordinary 
conjecture  that  he  was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the 
dead.  • 

Verses  6-9.  "  But  when  Herod's  birth-day  was  kept,  the 
daughter  of  Herodias  danced  before  them,  and  pleased 
Herod ;  whereupon  he  promised  with  an  oath  to  give  her 
whatsoever  she  would  ask.  And  she  being  before  instructed 
of  her  mother,  said  :  Give  me  here  John  Baptist's  head  in 
a  charger.    And  the  king  was  sorry :  nevertheless  for  the 
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oath's  sake,  and  ihom  which  sat  with  him  at  meat,  he^com- 
raaiuleJ  It  to  be  given  lier/' 

The5G  verses  give  vis  a  frlimpae  of  the  festlyitlefl  of  the  pjeat 
men  of  that  day,  and  may  reraiad  the  reader  of  a  eimilar 
crudty  of  OIK'  of  tlie  kin^s  of  Egypt  (Gen.  sk  19,  20).  Afi 
the  inrtuence  of  Hemdias  secnred  the  imprisonnient  of  John, 
— wliich  AS'c  have  seen  was  the  event  upon  which  the  com- 
men  demerit  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry  was  suspended  (see 
note  on  Matt,  iv,  12-17,  ante,  pp*  03,  04),  so  it  washer  influ 
ence  wliicli  occasioned  his  death  ;  whicbj  aa  we  shall  see,  was 
another  epoch  in  t]ie  tiial  nf  the  nation.  Strange  that  each 
great  t)ung!3  should  dej^eiid  npon  the  malice  and  cunning  of 
snch  a  wuman.  That  iier  influence  over  Herod,  her  uade 
(see  note  on  Luke  xxiii.  S,  vok  ix.  p.  304)  was  very  great,i8 
provetl  by  a  pivssjige  in  Jnsephus  (Autiq*  bk,  xviiL  chap.  nl\ 
where  he  records  an  instance  af  her  pertinacity  and  ef 
Herod's  yidiltng  to  her,  against  his  will  and  better  judg- 
ment, as  it  proved  to  bo,  in  a  measure  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  his  tetrarchy,  and  banishment  to  Lyons.  That  her 
influence  was  not  sufficient  to  procure  the  death  instead  of 
tiie  imprisonment  of  John  uptFU  his  first  arrest,  is  to  be 
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Consequently  our  Lord  had  been  preaching  about  a  year 
and  a  half  when  John  was  beheaded.  During  this  time  he 
commissioned  the  twelve  apostles,  and  sent  them  forth  to 
preach  the  kingdom,  from  which  mission  they  returned  at 
or  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  John.  (Mark  vi.  80.  See 
Ughtfoot,  Harm.,  §  47.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  sent 
the  twelve  forth  again  upon  a  similar  mission  during  his 
public  ministry.  Their  second  mission  followed  his  resur- 
rection and  ascension. 

However  this  may  be,  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
the  crisis  of  tlie  nation's  trial.  While  John  lived,  it  was,  in 
one  sense,  in  the  power  of  the  nation  to  receive  him ;  at 
least  he  was  in  their  midst  to  be  received.  Now  it  was  too 
late,  unless  God  would  raise  him  from  the  dead  (as  Herod 
imagined  he  had),  and  send  him  to  them  again.  (See  Acts 
ill.  20.)  Having  rejected  John,  they  could  not  nationally 
receive  Jesus ;  for,  according  to  the  Divine  plan,  both  must 
be  nationally  received,  or  both  nationally  rejected.  The 
personal  ministry  of  each  was  inseparably  connected  with 
the  personal  ministry  of  the  other,  so  far  as  the  nation,  as 
such,  was  concerned,  so  as  to  constitute  one  great  moral 
trial,  and  to  issue  in  the  same  result.  Hence  our  Lord  not 
only  joined  his  ministry  with  John's  (Matt.  iii.  15,  and  see 
note),  but  applied  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  concern- 
ing his  sufferings  and  death  to  John.  (Mark  ix.  12,  18.) 
Each  bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  other,  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  rejection  of  either  by  the  nation.  (See  note 
on  Luke  iii.  20,  21,  ante,  pp.  92,  93.)  But  the  time  allowed 
for  their  change  of  mind,  in  respect  to  John,  expired  at  his 
death ;  and  from  that  time  onward  we  observe  an  important 
change  in  our  Lord's  public  and  private  discourses  and 
miracles,*  which  we  account  for  by  the  new  posture  of  the 


*  The  oorrectneM  of  this  remark  (which  is  very  important)  will  a]>pear  as 
we  proeeed.  At  present  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  public  miracles 
ol  our  Lord,  before  the  death  of  John,  were  miracles  of  healing,  of  raising  the 
dead,  and  casting  oat  devils.  The  miracle  of  multiplying  food  was  not  per- 
formed tiU  after  that  event,  and,  as  we  shaU  see,  for  a  particular  end.  As  to 
bis  instmetions  to  his  disciples :  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  John  he 
wipokt  plaifdtf  of  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection.  (Matt  xvi.  21.)  As 
emnplea  of  his  pubUe  instruction  of  the  people  before  the  death  of  John,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  the  sermon  on  the  mounts  Matt  y.  vL  yii.  chaps. 
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nation  in  tlie  .-ense  just  explained.     The  evangelist  appears 
tu  have  iv«^anle«l  the  death  of  Joliu  in  tliis  light,  for  he 


utiil  liir-  ]>ulilic  pai'iiliks  in  Matt,  xiii.,  the  great  themes  of  which  are  the  Uv 
of  the  ki:iir<loin  ho  prcacliol  and  the  iiiauner  of  its  coining.  To  these  we  maj 
a«l!  hi-^  ]>iiMi'.'  «:i^rour.->«>  at  .It-ru^talein  (in  John  chap,  v.),  the  leading  design 
of  which  wa-*  i-»  viiKiioato  lii*  authority  as  Son  of  Man  and  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath-chiy.  (^fO  nnte  o;i  Matt.  xii.  ^<.)  As  an  example  of  his  public  teaching 
after  tht!  (i.-arli  of  .I«i}in  th«  llaptitit,  we  may  refer  to  the  discourse  in  JohriTL 
'Jm-.'.-j.  .ielivvn'd  at  (■ajKinauiii  shortly  after  his  first  miracle  of  multiply* 
ir.i^  hi\a<l.  \vhiK;  the  irijj>iv.-*'i'«u  it  nm.lo  wiis  fresh  upon  the  mindi  of 
tin'  p'Oj'U*.  (.hihrj  vi.  !!»*..)  In  this  di.seour8e  he  does  not  appear  as  a/>rra<7ier 
of  tin  kiii'S-hnn,  iiririni?  it  upon  th«'in  in  theirna^/oNa/ capacity,  but  as  the  Sob 
uf  Man.  havini?  power  to  Have  and  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  would  indi- 
vilually  ieoii\o  him.  (John  i.  12.;  Taking  the  miracle  he  had  just  p€^ 
f.inu-d  .'i-  lii-i  til.  rue  or  text,  lie  tli.-'courses  about  himself  as  the  true  bread. 
lie  to). 1  thoni  Xhi'.  l»r«^ad  with  whieh  he  had  just  before  miraculously  fed 
th'in  to  satiety  wiu*  not  the  hread  of  heaven,  though  it  was  the  product  of 
his  heavenly  p'^wer.-?.  It  vriis  iK['ridhable  food  (vs.  27).  iXor  was  the  bread 
that  Mot-e.-  irave  their  fathers  the  bread  of  heaven  (vs.  32).  Tliat  aUo  was 
]»eriiushle  f.'-.l.  (K.xol  xvi.  Vj,  'H).)  The  bread  of  God  is  the  Sox  opM.i.v. 
wlio  ea:in-  'lown  from  heaven  tot/'re  hin  life  f«)r  the  world  (vs.  27,  38.  4Si-51),  of 
wliii-Ii  the  bre.Kl  of  the  iniraele  and  the  bread  Moses  had  given  their  fathen, 
wer.'  meit^  tiymhuU  Here  We  observe  a  plain  allusion  to  his  death,  which 
;.r.'.-iippo.-e.i  hi->  r«jeeiion  as  Mes.-'iah  by  the  nation,  now  made  sure  to  en- 
iii:hien  human  ju  l;;m.:it  ]>y  tho  rejection  of  John.  AVc  c»b*erve  alw  an 
oj.-v-ure  al!ii-ion  t<»  hi.-i  el.»et  people  of  ^race  (vs.  39,  44),  which  presupposed 
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makes  it  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of  narrations,  in 
which  he  pursues,  as  Mark  and  Luke  do  throughout  their 
gospels,  very  nearly  the  order  of  time. 

Matt  xiv.  13.  ^'  When  Jesus  heard  of  it  [viz.  the  death 
of  John]  he  departed  thence  by  ship  to  a  desert  place;  and 
when  the  people  heard  [thereof]  they  followed  him  on  foot 
out  of  the  cities." 

The  Saviour  no  doubt  knew  of  the  death  of  John  before 
he  was  informed  of  it  by  John's  disciples.  He  was  at  that 
time  at  Nazareth  (xiii.  54),  whence  he  departed  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  imprisonment  of  John 
(iv.  17).  Tlie  news  in  both  instances,  it  is  probable,  was 
carried  to  him  from  the  prison  or  fortress  of  Machaerus,* 
situated  at  the  east  of  Jericho  and  the  river  Jordan,  upon  a 
small  stream  which  enters  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  north- 
east, which  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Nazareth. 
The  point  to  be  especially  noticed  is  that  dividing  our 
Lord's  public  ministry  into  two  portions,  as  before  sug- 
gested, the  beginning  of  each  is  from  Nazareth. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  to  gain  occasion  for  a  new  and 
very  different  display  of  his  miraculous  powers  (John  vi.  6) 
our  Lord  retired  by  ship  to  a  desert  place  whither  he  knew 
he  would  be  followed  by  multitudes  from  the  cities,  without 
making  adequate  provision  for  their  wants,  attracted  by  his 
healing  power,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  14th  verse.  The 
disciples  perceiving  their  destitute  condition,  proposed,  after 
th^  sick  had  been  healed,  to  send  them  away  in  order  that 
they  might  buy  food  for  themselves. 

Matt.  xiv.  16.  ^^But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  they  need  not 
depart,  Give  ye  them  to  eat." 


BOi  to  preach  the  kingdom  in  order  to  its  acoeptance  by  the  nation  in  its  ool- 
leetiTO  capacity.  Hence,  at  his  final  entry  into  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41, 44), 
a&d  at  his  final  departure  from  the  temple  (Matt  xxiii.  87-89),  he  spoke  of 
tba  nation's  yisitation  and  trial  as  already  past,  although  he  was  yet  in  their 
midstk  and  the  formal  act  of  rejecting  him  before  Pilate  was  yet  to  be  per- 
formed. (See  note  on  John  xix.  15.)  For  the  nation's  trial  was  in  effect, 
though  not  fonnally,  closed  when  Herod  beheaded  John. 

*  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  it  was  at  this  place  Herod  celebrated  his 
birth-day,  where  he  had  collected  an  army  against  Aretas  whose  daughter 
he  had  married,  and  had  repudiated  for  Herodias'  sake.  See  Grotius  in  loca 
Jostphui^  Antiq.,  lib.  zriil  chap.  5.    Cradock,  Hann.,  §  xxyil 
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This  coinTnand  of  the  Saviour  must  Lave  stmck  the  dii- 
ciy)les  ^vith  great  surprise.  Tliey  knew  how  scanty  thdr 
owu  siii.])ly  was,  and  the  impossibility  of  buying  sufScient 
food  in  sucli  a  place  for  so  large  a  company.  How  then 
coidd  thev  <)l)oy  tliis  extra(>rdinary  command!  (John  tL 
5-0.)  Tlie  disphiy  of  power,  which  the  Saviour  intended 
to  inako,  was  one  of  whicli  they  liad  no  conception;  it  was 
a  new  rrvehition  of  his  character  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
inultitM'h^s,  who  had  fewer  and  less  fjivorable  opportunities 
of  ohservinii;  it. 

Verse  1 7.  **  And  tliey  say  unto  him  we  have  here,  but  five 
loaves  .'ind  two  ii^lles/' 

Jolin  (wlio  is  a  little  more  particular)  informs  us,  that  the 
loaves  and  fishes  were  not  of  their  own  supplies,  but  bfr 
hmged  to  a  la<l  (frxtSa^ff,  a  boy)  in  the  company ;  and  be  adds 
an  expres>i«»n  of  Andrew's,  which  shows  that  he  thought 
them  of  no  account  for  such  a  purpose:  "But  what  are 
they  amonir  s«^  many  f'     (John  vi.  1),  7.) 

A'er>('s  1>^  21.  "  He  said,  bring  them  hitherto  me 

And  he  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and  looking 
up  to  [towarrls]  heaven,  he  blessed  and  brake  and  gave  the 
loaves  to  the  disciples  and  the  disciples  to  the  multitude, 
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these  miracles  and  of  the  difference  between  them,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter.  (See  Matt  xvi.  8-12 ; 
Mark  viii.  16-.21.) 

In  this  place,  it  is  pertinent  to  remark,  that  this  kind  of 
miracle  is  not  mentioned  in  the  answer  our  Lord  sent  to 
John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  6).  Nor  is  there  any  express 
prophecy  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  Messiah  should 
perform  such  miracles.  It  is  also  important  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  no  such  miracle  was  performed  before  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist,  by  which  event  the  posture  of  the 
nation  as  such,  it  has  been  remarked,  was  materially  changed. 
(See  the  note  on  vs.  10.)  Hence  we  infer,  that  this  kind  of 
miracle  does  not  so  properly  belong  to  the  Messianic  office 
of  onr  Lord,  as  to  his  Adamic  character  or  relations,  and 
thus  he  applied  it  to  himself  in  the  discourse  at  Capernaum, 
before  referred  to  (John  vi.  27,  48,  53). 

This  miracle  appears  to  have  impressed  the  popular  mind 
more  strongly  than  any  which  he  had  previously  performed. 
This  is  proved  from  the  resolution  of  the  people,  on  that 
occasion,  to  make  him  a  king  by  force  (John  vi.  15),  which 
he  frustrated  by  retirement.  The  reasons  why  such  an  act 
could  not  be  permitted  are  obvious.  The  nation  had  re- 
jected John  the  Baptist  and  the  appointed  evidence  of  our 
Lord's  Messiahship  (John  xi.  5,  6),  upon  which  they  were 
hound  to  receive  him,  with  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  and 
they  could  not  afterwards  be  allowed  to  recognise  his  regal 
rights,  upon  other  evidence,  especially  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  unholy  and  selfish  motives  (John  vi.  26). 

But  it  is  more  important  to  our  present  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  this  miracle  was  an  exercise  of  our  Lord's  Ada- 
mic power,  or  of  his  power  as  Son  of  Man,  with  which  he 
was  invested  from  the  beginning,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  David  (Ps.  viii.  6).  In  this  character,  we  have  seen, 
he  was  the  Lord  of  the  world.  All  the  powers  of  nature 
were  obedient  to  his  will.  At  his  bidding,  the  earth  pro- 
duced all  he  required,  and  as  he  required,  without  stint  or 
limit.  Water  became  wine  by  his  "will  (John  ii.  1-10).  A 
ringle  loaf,  a  single  grain,  became  a  full  supply  for  myriads 
of  men.  Philosophically  considered,  the  miracle  authorizes 
the  conclusion  that  the  Saviour's  power  over  nature  was 
absolutely  without  bounds:  for  he  that  could  make  five 
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small  loiives  suffice  for  live  thousand  men,  and  leave  agur- 
plus  trri'jitor  than  the  original  quantity,  could  with  equal 
ease  make  <.>ne  loaf  suffice  for  a  thousand  times  that  num- 
bei',  because  nothing  short  of  unlimited  power  over  physi- 
cal nature  c<»uld  do  either,  and  such  power  can  prodace 
whatever  may  be  required,  from  little  or  much,  at  will.* 

On  liiis  j.rinciple  our  Lord  reasoned  with  his  disciples  on 
a  later  oecasion  (^Matt.  xvi.  S-11),  as  we  shall  notice  particu- 
larly hereafter, 
ilatt.  xiv.  2'2-uS, — Jfsiis  walks  on  the  sea. 
The  mirachj  recorded  in  these  verses  was  another  exer- 
cise of  our  LortTs  Adamic  power.  It  differs,  in  its  order  or 
class,  from  that  last  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  it  was  exhibited 
only  to  his  disciples,  and  of  course  belongs  to  his  category 
of  private  instruction.     (See  notes  on  Matt.  iv.  17,  ante,  p. 


*  It  i.>  iii-lnii'tivo  to  consiilor  the  argument  oup  Lord  deduced  from  Uui 
mir:i<.l<'  i.f'liii  vi.  'jo-r.s).  It  i»n»ved  his  power  to  produce,  at  will,  suitable 
aliiiKiit  f..r  tlifir  l.tMlioa.  IK-iico  lie  argued,  that  he  hinuelf^  %tko  had  thai 
poir^r,  \vas  tlio  tnc  hna-l,  tluit  word  being  understood  in  its  literal  and  pro- 
j>(!r  -tMi-.' :  aiul  r.^  lio  huj  (*howii  tliera  his  power  to  provide  food  fur  their 
taint  in:,'  luMli-s.  th<-y  ouirht  lo  boliove  he  was  able  to  supply,  with  equal  < 
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96 ;  viii.  38-27,  pp.  108, 110.)  That  there  was  a  design  in 
concealing  it  from  the  public  may  be  inferred  from  John 
▼L  25,  where  we  find  that  the  people,  not  being  able  to 
account  for  his  being  so  soon  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea, 
desired  him  to  tell  them  how  he  came  there,  which  he  ta- 
citly declined  (John  vi.  25,  26).  Lnke  omits  this  miracle 
entirely,  but  Mark  (vi.  46-52)  and  John  (vi.  16-21)  record 
it,  with  some  variation  of  circumstances  and  language,  which 
it  is  proper  to  notice. 

According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  boat  was  in  the 
midei  of  the  sea,  but  according  to  John  it  was  twerUy-five  (yr 
ihiHy  furUmgs^  or  between  three  and  four  miles  from  the 
landf  when  Jesus  overtook  them.  Neither  of  the  evange- 
listBy  however,  expressly  affirms  that  he  passed  over  all  that 
distance  by  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Nor  do 
we  suppose  it  necessary  to  assume  that  he  did  so.  His 
power  as  Son  of  Man,  which  he  more  strikingly  exhibited 
after  his  resurrection,  enabled  him  to  approach  them  in 
whatever  way,  and  with  whatever  rapidity  he  chose ;  but 
v)hen  the  diaciplee  first  eaw  him  approaching  their  boat,  he 
was  walking  on  the  sea.  Both  Mark  and  John  omit  to 
mention  Peter's  adventurous  request  and  his  rescue  (Matt. 
xiv.  28-31) ;  and  Matthew  and  Mark  take  no  notice  of  an- 
other miracle,  which  John  records  in  a  single  line,  viz.  the 
rapid,  if  not  instantaneous,  transit  of  the  boat  to  the  land 
whither  they  went,  upon  their  receiving  Jesus  into  it  (John 
VL  21).  This  miracle,  if  we  duly  consider  it,  is  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  Saviour's  power  over  nature.  Mark  adds 
a  reflection  (vi.  52)  upon  the' whole  matter,  which  enables 
us  to  assign  these  miracles  to  the  same  and  their  proper 
category :  "  They,"  the  disciples,  "  considered  not  the  xmrBr 
^%  qf  tiie  UHVoee,^  which  they  had  just  before  witnessed. 

This  miracle  of  the  loaves  is  referred  to,  as  we  conceive, 
because  it  was  of  the  same  order  or  class.  They  had  wit- 
nessed many,  if  not  all,  our  Lord's  public  miracles — the 
healing  of  the  sick,  the  cleansing  of  lepers,  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  the  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind,  of  hearing  to  the 
deaf,  of  strength  and  soundness  to  the  lame  and  palsied, — 
his  power  over  demons,  which  they  themselves  also  had 
ezerdaed  in  his  name ; — ^yet  these,  the  evangelist  does  not 
refer  to,  bot  only  to  the  miracle  of  the  loaves.   It  was  easy, 
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and  would  have  been  natural  for  bim^  to  say  they  consi- 
dered not  hi^  many  minicles  (Jobn  xii,  37),  had  there  not 
been  a  peculutr  2}ropfvtij  in  referring  especially  to  tie 
minicle  nf  tlie  loavL^i^*  Tlie  miracles  of  bealing  belonged  to 
the  Me.=?siunic  office  of  our  Lord;  but  the  miracle  of  the 
loftve^j  iike  Ida  other  niiiacles  of  power  over  pbysical  oa- 
ture,  \va5  an  exercise  of  liis  powem  and  prerogatives  aa  Son 
of  Jlaii,  and  not  included  in  his  Messianic  office. 

Upon  thi:i  mi  racks  then,  mc  may  reason  as  we  did  tjpoa 
tliat  hi^t  noticed.  The  iuhereut  power  of  bis  nature  as  Soq 
of  Mun,  I'.v  whicli  he  performed  it,  would  have  enabled 
bini  to  wnlk  upon  tlie  wiiul^,  or  the  clouds,  with  equal  ease 
had  he  cho^^en  to  da  so  (F^s,  civ,  3 ;  Prov,  xxx.  4,  viii.  28, 
30) ;  f'jr  n^jthing  less  than  an  absolute  control  over  phy^cat 
nature  i^  sntiicient  for  either.  This  power,  as  before  mp 
gceted,  lie  IK^^inently  and  most  wonderfully  manifested  t<J 
liis  diiseiplea  after  bis  reaurreclion,  but  only  in  Btinted  mm- 
surijis  bcfnio.  As  this  view  of  the  matter  may  strike  the 
rcudei"  {xs  nncoiuuiujij  if  not  quite  new  and  questionable,  m 
deiiire  to  add  ii  few  considerations  in  support  of  it.  f 

Our  L<>rd't!  iutercunise  \v]tb  bis  disciples  after  bis  reslI^ 
rection  is  .justly  ro^^iirdud  as  profound! y  mysterious :  and 
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note  on  Matt  IL  12, 13),  or  even  privately  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  disciples ;  and  then  onl}'  for  their  special  instruc- 
tion (Matt.  viii.  23,  27,  ziv.  25,  32  ;  Mark  yi.  48  ;  John  vi. 
19) ;  or  for  the  instruction  of  a  part  of  them  (Matt.  xvii.  1, 
2 ;  Mark  ix.  2 ;  Luke  ix.  29).  During  the  whole  of  his 
pablic  ministry  he  restrained  the  mighty  powers  within 
him ;  contracting  them,  so  to  speak,  to  the  puny  measures 
of  our  fallen  humanity ;  because,  as  Son  of  Man,  he  could 
do  nothing  of  himself  (that  is,  he  could  not  give  scope  and 
action  to  his  powers)  beyond  the  works  tlie  Father  had 
given  him  to  do  [or  exhibit]  (John  v.  19,  30,  36).  The 
dasB  of  miracles  we  are  considering  were  permitted,  as 
trmnaient  or  momentary  exhibitions  of  his  majestic  nature 
(see  2  Pet.  i.  16, 17),  in  the  manner,  and  to  the  extent,  in 
which  they  were  performed,  for  special  purposes ;  and  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  exceptions  to  the  habitual  restraint  or 
conatraint  to  which  he  had  voluntarily  submitted.  At  his 
reaarrection  he  cast  off  this  restraint  in  a  great  measure,  as 
the  manner  of  his  appearing  to  his  disciples  and  departing 
from  them  proves,  and  at  his  glorification  he  was  wholly 
and  completely  enlarged  from  it.  (See  the  Notes  on  Luke 
xxiv.  38,  39,  Journ.,  vol.  x.  294 ;  and  on  Acts  chap.  ii.  id., 
pp.  648,  550.) 

According  to  this  view,  what  we  commonly  consider  the 
natural  side  of  our  Lord's  character,  ]was  really  the  mira- 
cnlons  side ;  and  what  we  consider  the  miraculous  side,  was 
but  the  natural  outward  actings  of  his  glorious  humanity, 
as  Son  of  Man,  and  Lord  of  the  world.  Nor  must  we 
forget  that  his  Divine  nature  as  Son  of  God  was  in  hypo- 
atatic  union  with  his  Adamic  and  fleshly  nature,  and  this 
conaideration  enforces  the  view  we  have  taken,  because  in 
hia  Divine  nature  the  restraint  of  his  powers  only,  and  not 
the  exertion  of  them  in  mighty  works,  can  be  accounted 
miraculous. 

Matt.  xiv.  28.  ^^  And  Peter  answered  him  and  said,  if  it 
be  thou,  bid  me  come  to  thee  upon  the  waters." 

If  Peter  had  any  doubt  whether  it  was  Jesus  whom  he 
then  saw,  and  thus  addressed,  he  proposed  a  most  extraor- 
dinary expedient  to  remove  it  But  the  conduct  of  Peter 
shows  that  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  on  that  matter.  He 
knew  it  was  Jesus,  and  this  new  exhibition  of  his  Lord's 
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niiraculous  powers  prompted  his  request  The  words  of  tfce 
orit^iTial  at]mitj  perhaps,  of  a  different  tarn  from  that  given 
them  in  our  translation  :  '*  Is  it  thoa  t^ — bid  me  come  to  thee 
upon  the  waters.''  We  may  regard  the  words  it  dli/'is 
it  tlioii,'*  as  words  of  rocngnitioii  and  surprise,  not  aa  imply- 
ing flouht  He  wa3  confident  it  was  Jesus,  and  that  ho 
could  enable  bim  to  dn  what  he  was  doing,  and  in  this  con- 
iidenee  he  made  the  reqaest.* 

Vcr&c  2d.  *'  And  he  said.  Come.  And  when  Peter  was 
come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  on  the  water  to  go 
to  pJcsus/' 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  ia  the  only  instance  in  which  aoy 
of  the  disciptef^  attempted  a  miracle  of  this  natnre ;  and  thw 
we  suppose  ^vas  the  evangelist's  reason  for  recording  it 
Peter  was  n at n rally  crmrageons  and  impulsive,  and  cause* 
qnently  sometimes  in cnnsi derate,  and  this  passage  among 
others,  is  cited  to  show  that  such  was  Ins  character.  But 
that,  we  suppose,  is  not  the  instraction  the  record  was  in- 
tended to  convey.  The  chief  lesson  is  the  power  of  perfect 
faith^(that  isj  ftiitli  witliont  fear  or  donbt)  to  perform  acti 
or  works  like  these,  as  the  following  verses  prove  : 
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to  Peter  after  his  rescnei  was  an  aaenrance  to  him  that  per- 
fect faith  or  trust,  without  fear  of  conseqncDces  or  doubt  of 
saeceai,  would  hare  enabled  him  to  do  what  he  had  at- 
teii^>ted,  which  amounts  to  this,  that  perfect  faith  in  Jesus 
is  a  power  superior  bj  Divine  constitution  to  physical  laws : 
and  this  agrees  with  what  the  Lord  taught  his  disciples  most 
explicitly  on  other  occasions.  He  told  them  that  if  they 
had  Boch  fiuth,  even  in  its  seed  (that  is  undeveloped)  form 
(as  it  must  necessarily  be  in  this  life),*  nothing  would  be 
impossible  to  them  (Matt  xvii.  20 ;  Luke  xvii.  6),  and  the 
examples  he  gave  them  of  the  power  of  faith,  prove  its  supe- 
riority to  physical  laws.  The  Lord's  remark  on  this  occa- 
sion shows  us,  that  we  are  to  understand  such  promises  or 
aasarances  UteraU/y ;  not  in  a  figurative  or  hyperbolical 
sense,  or  as  intended  merely  to  represent  strongly  and  im- 
pressively the  moral  power  of  faith  (Matt  xvii.  20.,  xxi.  21 ; 
Mark  xL  23 ;  Luke  xvii.  6  ;  note  on  Matt.  viii.  2,  3,  ante, 
pp.  102, 104).  The  verse  under  consideration,  then,  is  im- 
portant as  furnishing  a  rule  of  interpretation  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  chiefly,  we  suppose,  it  was  recorded.  It  teaches  us 
in  what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  Saviour's  language 
in  like  cases. 

The  power  conferred  upon  the  apostles  when  they  were 
sent  forth  to  preach  the  kingdom  (Matt  x.  1-^)  did  not 
extend  to  miracles  of  this  nature.  Nor  do  we  know  that 
they  performed  miracles  of  any  kind  after  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist,  until  they  were  endowed  with  fresh  powers  by 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  our  Lord's  ascension. 
For  reasons  already  suggested  (Matt  xiv.  3-12,  note)  we 
presume  they  did  not,  at  least  in  virtue  of  their  commission 
to  preach  the  kingdom.  If  this  be  so,  it  was  only  by  the 
power  of  faith  they  were  able,  after  the  death  of  John  and 
their  return  from  their  first  mission,  to  perform  a  miracle 
(Matt  xvii.  16-20)  even  of  the  kinds  which  their  commis- 
sion embraced.  These  were  miracles  of  the  first  and  tliird 
classes  before  mentioned.  (Note,  Matt  iv.  23,  24,  x.  1.) 
Peter's  attempt  to  walk  upon  the  water,  and  his  partial  sue-  ■ 
oeeSj  were  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  miracle  of  a  dif- 


*  Or,  p«rliap8  the  allusion  may  be  to  purity  or  homogeneity,  freedom  from 
mixture  or  alloy  with  anything  of  another  natnr^,  as  a  mustard  seed  ia. 
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fcrent  order  or  nature,  made  by  auj  of  the  apostlea.  But 
the  faith  requisite  for  such  miracles  is  not  designed  for  the 
holiest  and  best  of  men  in  this  life.  Fear  and  doubt  are 
instinctively  and  inseparably  incident  to  our  fallen  or  mortal 
condition.  Tliey  constitute,  in  part,  the  bondage^  (Heb.  ii. 
14,  15)  from  which  we  are  to  be  delivered,  when  tlie  body 
shall  be  redeemed  (Rom.  viii.  23 ;  Luke  zxi.  28),  exalted, 
and  glorified.  (1  Cor.  ix.  27,  xiii.  2.)  Then  perfect  faidi  (or 
call  it  assurance  or  confidence)  will  take  the  place  of  doubt 
and  fear.  The  believer  will  no  longer  know  in  part,  but  pe^ 
fection  having  come,  all  the  frailties  of  his  fallen  nature  will 
1)0  done  away.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  9-12.)  For  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
conceivably great  and  glorious  purposes  of  redemption  to 
raise  up  and  construct  out  of  the  fallen  race  of  Adam,  auew 
order  of  manhood  by  a  genealogy  derived  from  the  Second 
Adam — the  Adam  of  glory,  the  Man  of  God's  right  hand 
(Ps.  Ixxx.  17)  in  whom  the  attributes  of  dominion  and  power 
described  by  David  (Ps.  viii.  6),  and  the  large  promises  of 
the  Saviour  shall  be  fully  and  literally  realized.  (Bev.  iii. 
21 ;  John  xiii.  23 ;  and  see  note  on  John  xiv.  12,  Joom. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  100-103.) 

Verse  32.  '*  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  sliip  the 
wind  ceased."  John  adds  (vi.  21)  '^  and  immediately  the 
ship  was  at  the  land  whither  they  went" 

Two  other  miracles  of  power  over  Nature,  and,  as  it  seems, 
silently  wrought.  It  is  not  said  that  he  rebuked  the  winds 
audibly,  as  on  a  former  occasion  (Matt.  viii.  26,  note),  and 
the  rapid,  noiseless  transit  of  the  vessel  from  the  middle  of 
the  sea  to  the  place  of  their  destination,  after  the  wind  had 
ceased,  without  their  toiling  and  rowing,  was  in  itself  aino6t 
amazing  effect  of  his  power  as  Son  of  Man. 

Yerse  33.  ^^  Then  they  which  were  in  the  ship  came  and 
worshipped  him ;  saying.  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God." 

Some  commentators  suppose  that  these  words  (m  J*'' 
r«;  xam^  "  they  which  were  in  the  ship  "  include  marinerB 
besides  the  disciples ;  because  the  word  "  disciples  "  is  com- 
monly used,  when  none  else  are  meant.  And  to  account 
for  these  mariners  joining  in  an  ascription  of  a  divine 
nature  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  Dr.  Bloomfield  supposes  that  tljc 
disciples  would  be  likely  to  impart  to  the  mariners  the 
information  that  they  had  heard  him]  claim  to  be  the  Son 
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of  God.  It  is  much  more  probable,  however,  that  none  but 
the  chosen  disciples  were  in  the  vessel,  because  none  bat 
the  disciples  are  spoken  of  in  vs.  22,  where  it  is  said  that 
Jesus  constrained  his  disciples  to  get  into  the  ship  and  go 
before  him,  and  that  they  were  gone  away  alone.  By  occu- 
pation four  of  the  apostles,  at  least,  were  fishermen,  and 
competent  as  mariners  to  navigate  the  lake.  John  (vi.  19) 
represents  the  disciples  as  rowing ;  and  Mark  (vi.  48)  as 
toiling  in  rowing.  Besides  the  article  (rd)  the  (vs.  22)  indi- 
cates that  it  was  the  ship  or  boat  which  was  commonly  used 
by  the  disciples  and  perhaps  kept  especially  for  their  use. 
Bat  the  chief  reason  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  mira- 
cle itself.  It  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  acts  of  power, 
which  none  but  the  disciples  were  permitted  to  witness  (see 
note  on  Matt  viii.  23-27).  The  miracle  was  a  part  of  the 
private  instruction  or  discipline  of  the  apostles,  designed  to 
qualify  them  for  the  offices  to  which  they  had  been  chosen. 
As  to  the  reason  first  above  suggested,  that  the  word  ''  disci- 
ples'* is  commonly  used,  when  none  other  are  meant,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  word  "  disciples  "  would  have  in- 
duded  Peter,  whereas  the  intention  of  the  evangelist  was  to 
exclude  Peter  from  the  observation  he  made.  Consider  the 
circumstances :  The  Saviour  had  caught  Peter  when  begin- 
ning to  sink  and  had  brought  him  to  the  vessel.  They 
entered  it  together  (x«5  tft^frm^  AvrSf^  vs.  32).  The  other  disci- 
ples, who  remained  in  the  ship  (•*  if  U  rtS  irxJat)  coming 
forward  to  meet  the  Saviour  by  whose  side  Peter  was 
standing  {'^'^•Tgxufnntf  «vr^)  worshipped  him  and  said :  "  Truly 
thou  art  the  Son  of  Grod."  His  saving  Peter  from  sink- 
ing and  bringing  him  into  the  vessel  again,  in  the  manner 
they  had  witnessed,  walking  by  his  side  as  on  solid  ground, 
was  in  itself  another  miracle,  which  served  to  increase  their 
amazement. 

As  to  their  expression,  "  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of 
God" — 'AXtjdw^  0eou  itios  li — the  article,  though  it  appears 
in  our  translation,  is  not  in  the  original.  The  expression  is 
diflTerent  in  this  respect  from  Peter's  in  Matt.  xvi.  16  (•  iJA* 
Ti5  Btm  rm  ^^tr^f)^  "the  Son  of  the  living  God."  On  the 
occasion  of  Peter's  confession,  the  Saviour  blessed  him, 
adding  that  he  had  declared  a  truth  which  flesh  and  blood 
Iiad  not  revealed  to  him,  but  the  Father  (Matt.  xv'.  17). 
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He  pronoanced  no  such  blessing  on  this  occasion,  nor  did 
he  intimate  that  they  had  confessed  him  to  be  the  Son  of 
Grod  by  inspiration.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  difference 
in  the  two  expressions  or  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
uttered :  for  if  the  expressions  are  equivalent  and  if  they 
were  uttered  in  the  same  sense,  we  cannot  account  for  the 
different  manner  in  which  they  were  received  by  the 
Saviour.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  all  that  Bishop  Mid- 
dleton  or  any  one  else  has  proved  concerning  the  use  or 
omission  of  the  Greek  article  in  the  New  Testament,  we 
cannot  understand  the  expression  of  the  disciples  on  this 
occasion  as  a  confession  of  the  deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
which  Peter's  confession  certainly  was.  It  appears  to  be 
much  of  the  same  nature  as  the  centurion's,  who  watched 
the  crucifixion  (in  Matt,  xxvii.  54.  See  note  on  that  verse, 
vol.  ix.  p.  658,  Journal).  They  regarded  him  as  a  man 
highly  favored  of  God,  endowed  with  most  extraordinary 
powers  (as  Satan  surmised  he  was.  Matt.  iv.  3, 6),  but  with- 
out any  conception  of  his  divine  nature  and  attributes  as 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Creator  of  all  things.  This  view  of 
the  passage  detracts  nothing  from  the  prooft  of  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord's  divine  nature,  and  his  equality  in  that  nature 
with  God  the  Father.  For  this  great  truth  is  to  be  proved 
rather  by  his  own  words  and  works,  than  by  the  confessions 
of  his  disciples,  especially  those  made  before  they  were 
inspired  and  when  they  were  imperfectly  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  redemption  (see  Matt.  xvi.  21-23). 

Matt.  XV.  12, 13.  "Then  came  his  disciples  and  said  to 
him,  Knowest  thou  that  the  Pharisees  were  offended,  after 
they  heard  this  saying?  But  he  answered  and  said.  Every 
plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be 
rooted  up." 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe,  how  con- 
stantly the  disciples  approached  the  Saviour  to  give  him 
information  of  what  they  observed,  as  if  his  knowledge 
and  means  of  knowledge  were  limited  like  their  own.  This 
fell  in  with  his  own  habit  of  inquiring  of  them  concerning 
many  things  as  if  he  needed  information  (John  vi.  5,  6; 
Matt.  xvi.  13;  John  ii.  24,  25).  Hence  we  learn  how  com- 
pletely his  superior  nature  was  concealed  under  his  hama- 
nity.    None  of  the  apostles  appear  to  have  realised  his 
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glory  as  Son  of  Man,  or  his  omniscience  as  divine,  until 
after  his  resurrection.  Then  Peter,  in  answer  to  his  thrice 
repeated  inquiry,  declared  the  great  truth:  "Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things "  (John  xxi.  17).  It  was  a  part  of  the 
divine  plan  that  it  should  be  so.  Perhaps  we  may  say  it 
was  one  of  the  constraints  to  which  the  Saviour  had  sub- 
tnitted,  that  he  should  not  always  act  upon  what  he  knew, 
bnt  upon  what  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  the  way 
of  ordinary  intercourse  between  men.  But  what  we  wish 
particularly  to  note,  is  the  divine  purpose  as  to  the  ultimate 
condition  of  this  world.  The  remark,  it  is  true,  has  a  spe- 
cific application  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  offended  at  his 
doctrine.  Yet  it  is  a  great  truth  of  universal  application. 
The  figure  the  Saviour  employs,  may  remind  the  reader  of 
the  parable  of  the  tares.  The  enemy  is  planting  his  seed  and 
nurturing  his  plants ;  but  they  shall,  when  the  time  of  the 
harvest  comes,  all  be  rooted  up,  and  nothing  which  is  not  of 
heavenly  origin  shall  be  suffered  to  remain.  This  instruc- 
tion (which  was  privately  given  to  the  disciples)  coincides 
with  the  Lord's  prayer — "  Tliy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Matt.  XV.  21.  ^'Then  Jesus  went  thence  and  departed 
into  (say  towards)  the  coasts  (borders)  of  Tyre  and  Sidon." 

John  the  Baptist  and  our  Lord  were  both  ministers  of  the 
circumcision  (see  vs.  24,  and  Kom.  xv.  8).  It  does  not 
appear  that  either  ever  crossed  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
Israel.  And  when  our  Lord  passed  through  Samaria  in 
going  from  Jerusalem  to  Galilee  (John  iv.  3,  4),  there  was 
a  necessity  for  it,  as  the  evangelist  is  careful  to  inform  us  ; 
because  the  Samaritans  were  not  among  tliose  to  whom  he 
was  sent  (Matt.  x.  5 ;  xv.  24).  For  these  reasons  the  word 
{tti)  translated  into^  in  this  verse,  should  be  rendered 
tatoardsj  or  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  territories  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  for  he  did  not  actually  go  out  of  the  land  of 
Israel.  This  was  another  constraint  which  he  put  upon 
himself  as  a  man,  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  objects 
of  his  mission.  John  the  Baptist's  mission  was  so  closely 
bound  up  with  his,  that  we  do  not  suppose  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  which  he  was  filled  would  have  allowed  him  to  have 
led  any  other  manner  of  life  than  he  did. 

Matt.  XV.  22-28.  The  miracle  recorded  in  these  verses, 
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was  performed  after  the  death  af  John  tho  Bfiptiiti  and  d 
conree  after  the  tnal  of  Israel  as  a  omtioti  ^ircnaUjrwi 
ended  (see  note  on  Matt  xiv,  3-12),    Tct  it  is  plaia  tU 
objects  of  our  Lord's  mission  to  Israel  were  not  full r  ai^a)d| 
plished.    Tliey  were  still  the  sheep  of  vliich  he  wan 
ihepherd,  yet  lost  slieep;  because  thej  had  rejiseted 
Lord*i>  foreranner,  and  were  soon  to  reject  and  cnictfj  bi 
Yet  they  were  still  tJie  children  of  the  kingdom,  and 
blessings  the  Saviour  had  to  dispense  were  tA^ir  bremi  { 
XT.  37-    See  note  on  Acts  iii,  19-21^  voK  x,  pp,  56d-5i 
Tlie  time  bad  not  come  wben  Gentiles  were  to  be  admiti 
as  sharera  therein ;  but  tins  obstacle  was  (jvercume  by 
faith  and  importunity  of  this  Gentile  mother.    To  ill 
the  power  of  faith  by  this  furiber  exanaple,  the  gti 
records  this  miracle*     In  the  case  of  the  centurion  (Mi 
viii.  5-10)  it  does  not  appear  to  what  nauoii   tho  M^rftf 
belonged.     In  this  case  the  subject  of  the  miracle  wa^ 
Gentile.  According  to  Mark  (vii.  24^39)  tJie  interview  lo^ 
place  in  a  bouse  into  which  the  Saviour  bad  entered  witlt 
desire  to  be  concealed,  yet  with  some  of  liia  dbeipkai  aa^ 
appears  by  Matthew,     It  may  be  regarde<l,  iberefonp^i 
a  private  iDStrnction  to  themujnst  <li«^nffpcM  irilfa  Hi 
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other  beginning,  at  the  death  of  John.  We  have  seen  how 
deeply  the  popular  mind  was  impressed  by  the  first  miracle 
of  the  loaves.  The  Saviour  now  performed  another  of  the 
same  kind,  after  healing  all  the  sick  brought  to  him  in  order 
to  prepare  their  minds  fully  for  the  course  of  instruction ''^ 
upon  which  he  had  just  entered,  with  a  view  to  the  gather- 
ing out  of  the  nation,  the  beginnings  or  ground-work  of  an 
elect  people,  who  would  receive  him  notwithstanding  the 
nation,  as  sach,  had  virtually  rejected  him,  by  rejecting  his 
foremnner.  From  the  death  of  John,  therefore,  the  public 
ministry  of  our  Lord  in  this  respect-,  was  like  that  which  he 
afterwards  appointed  for  his  apostles  (see  Bom.  xi.  5,  14 ; 
1  Cor.  ix.  22). 


*  Our  Lord's  discourse  ia  John  tL  26-58,  has  already  beea  referred  to 
(■ee  loot  note  to  Matt  ziv.  10).  We  now  add,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  more  fuUy  the  change  in  our  Lord^s  public  instruction  after  the  death  of 
John  the  Baptkt,  a  few  references  to  his  discourses  in  the  7tb,  8th,  10th,  and 
12th  chapters  of  John.  In  the  7th  chapter  we  find  an  obscure  allusion  to 
his  ascension  (ys.  83,  84),  and  to  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (vs.  89),  as  well 
as  indiTidual  appeals  to  his  hearers  (vs  87-88).  In  the  8th  chapter  we  find 
aa  allosioo  to  his  crucifixion  (va  28)— a  warning  of  the  consequences  of  their 
unbelief  (va  21-24) — inyitations  to  follow  bim  as  the  light  of  the  world 
(ts.  12)— promises  to  those  who  believed  (81,  82,  51) — a  strong  denunciation 
of  their  sinful  character  (va  41-44) — an  assertion  of  his  pre-ezistence  and 
oneness  with  the  Father  (ya  66, 68).  In  the  9th  chapter  we  have  an  account 
of  one  convert  (va  86-38)  and  his  own  declaration  as  to  the  effect  of  his 
mission  (vs.  89),  founded  upon  the  foreseen  rejection  of  himself  by  the  nation. 
The  appeal  of  his  discourse  in  the  10th  chapter  is  personal  and  individual 
lie  portrays  his  character  and  office  under  the  emblem  of  the  good  shep- 
herd, and  assuming  his  rejection  as  actual,  plainly  declares  his  purpose  to  lay 
down  his  lifi  for  his  sheep  (vs.  11,  15,  17,  18).  He  alludes  also  to  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles  (vs.  16X  to  the  purpose  of  forming  an  elect  people  out  of  both 
Jews  and  Qentiles  (vs.  27,  28,  29),  and  plainly  declares  his  Divine  nature 
(va  80).  We  observe  the  same  individual  appeal  in  the  12th  chapter  (vs.  25, 
26,  S5,  86),  and  a  plain  allusion  to  hi^  death  (va  82,  88).  These  discourses 
wero  all  delivered  after  the  death  of  John.  How  different  they  are  from 
those  pronounced  before,  may  be  seen  by  comparison  of  them  with  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt  v.  vi.  vii.)  and  his  public  parables  (Matt  ziil 
1-9,  24-88 ;  and  see  also  John  v.  17-47).  The  gospel  of  John,  we  suppose, 
was  designed  in  part,  to  exhibit  more  fully,  than  the  other  evangelists  had 
done,  the  public  discourses  of  our  Lord  after  the  death  o  John  the  Baptist, 
and  his  private  instruction  of  his  disciples.  In  these  two  particulars,  it  is 
very  rich  and  full  The  miracles  which  he  wrought  during  tiiis  period  were 
proof  of  his  Divine  authority  to  command  the  belief  of  the  people,  and  their 
hearty  reception  of  him  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  Saviour  of  men.  (See 
the  note  on  Matt  xiii,  and  ante,  pp.  249,  26a) 


iVi>^  <?n  Sm'ip^mrg* 


Matt.  ^71.  4.  ^'A  wicked  ftud  AdnlCeroos  gene 
seeketli  aflter  a  sign,  and  tliere  eball  be  no  lign  gire&  ml 
it  bnt  the  sign  of  tlie  prophet  Jonas :  and  h©  left  tliem  iid 
departed.**  ^ 

This  verse  was  remarked  upon  in  connexion  with  Mal| 
xii.  38  (ante,  pp.  242-344).  Bat  that  declaration  wsi^mAdl 
before  the  death  of  John  theBflptist^  and  eontniji*  one  of  th 
few  allusiona  which  the  Saviotir  publicly  made  to  \m  deii 
during  John'a  life  time  (^ee  Jobn  li*  19),  Tbii  deckr&tia 
was  made  afier  the  death  of  John,  and  %\m  wm  a  lurti 
reason  ibr  rei'osing  the  sign  the  Pbarisee^  and  f^addttc 
demanded.  OurLord^e  ministry,  from  being  fmtional  in  j 
appeal  or  object j  had  now  become  j^r&cmal  ftniong 
people;  and  if  tbey  desired,  or  pretended  tf*  de»ini,  thi^ : 
with  a  view  to  his  reception  by  tAe  7Hiium  as  Mismtih^  dj 
import  of  Uie  answer  was,  it  whs  too  late  hv  that  i>uqHflj 
Tlieir  trial  a^  a  nation  waa  virtually  over.  All  ti^  3| 
pointed  signs  had  been  given  but  one,  and  that  un«  wi 
typically  set  forth  by  the  prophet  Jontis*  We  obi^ervo  \m 
that  on  the  first  occasion,  our  Lord's  answer  "^'i^  little  mm 
than  a  denial  of  tiieir  requests  Kow,  however,  he  explai| 
the  ground  of  his  refusal  by  reftaring  to  their  own  priiid|j| 
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ceee.    And  they  reasoned  amon^  themselves,  saying,  it  is 
becaose  we  have  taken  no  bread." 

This  is  one  of  several  passages  which  exhibit,  in  a  striking 
manner,  the  dnlness  of  the  apostles,  or  their  want  of  saga- 
city to  apprehend  the  Saviour's  meaning,  even  when  his 
allnsions  were  very  plain.  (See  chap.  xv.  16 ;  John  xiii.  39, 
86,  xiv.  5.)  They  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  dull  of  appre- 
hension as  the  common  people,  who  did  not  enjoy  his  pri- 
Tate  instruction.  (John  vii.  36,  xiii.  86.)  We  are  sometimes 
ready  to  inquire,  why  the  Saviour,  who  had  such  control 
over  their  minds,  did  not  infuse  into  them  greater  powers 
of  comprehension ;  but  the  answer  is,  this  belonged  to  the 
oflSce  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    (John  xvi.  13.) 

The  allusion  in  these  verses  to  the  corrupt  doctrines  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Saddncees,  seems  to  us  plain  enough,  yet 
they  thought  he  referred  to  their  forgetfiilness  to  take  bread 
with  them,  and  they  understood  his  words  as  a  caution 
against  buying  of  those  who  had  no  good  will  to  them,  and 
were  wicked  enough  to  poison  their  food.  A  moment's 
reflection  upon  what  they  had  just  before  seen,  should  have 
convinced  them  that  the  matter  of  a  few  loaves  of  bread 
was  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  him,  and  that  the 
conjecture  they  made  was  of  all  imaginable  the  most  im- 
probable ;  but  it  gave  the  Saviour  the  occasion  to  show 
them  the  import  of  his  miracles  of  the  loaves,  and  what  the 
difference  between  them  was  designed  to  prove. 

Their  strange  conceit  is  recorded  for  the  sake  of  the  rea- 
soning by  which  the  Lord  removed  it.  His  questions  show 
wherein  the  force  of  these  miracles  lay.  In  the  first  of 
them,  he  fed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves,  and  the 
fragments  remaining  filled  hoelve  {x*^!fvi)  baskets.  In  the 
second  he  fed/our  thousand  with  seven  loaves,  and  the  frag- 
ments remaining  filled  only  seven  {rw9flim^)  smaller  baskets; 
that  is,  the  smaller  number  of  loaves  was  suflicient  to  satisfy 
the  larger  number  of  persons,  and  leave  a  greater  surplus 
remaining — thus  proving  that  his  power  was  not  graduated 
or  limited  by,  or  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  supply. 
This,  however,  would  not  appear  from  the  miracles,  if  the 
(rvif  fVtif)  baskets  left  of  the  seven  loaves  were  larger  (pro- 
portionally) tlian  the  (x«fiMt»$)  baskets  of  fragments  left  of 
the  five  loaves ;  for  then  the  surplus  left  of  the  seven  loaves 
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would  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  number  fed  was  less. 
The  readers  of  the  English  translation  naturally  understand 
that  the  baskets,  in  both  cases,  were  of  the  same  description. 
The  original  shows  they  were  different.  What  the  exact 
difference  is  between  the  original  words  may  be  hard  to 
determine,  but  the  point  of  our  Lord's  question  requires  us 
to  assume  that  the  (ottv^'J**)*  baskets  remaining  of  the 
seven  loaves  were  of  less  size  than  the  (x#^if*i»i)  others. 
Thus  understood,  by  the  first  miracle,  the  smaller  number 
of  loaves  supplied  the  larger  number  of  persons,  leaving 
of  the  fragments  a  larger  number  of  larger  baskets ;  and  by 
the  second  miracle,  the  larger  number  of  loaves  supplied  a 
smaller  number  of  persons  (sufficiently  indeed),  but  left 
only  a  smaller  number  of  smaller  baskets  full  of  fragments. 
The  difference  he  would  have  his  disciples  understand  de- 
pended solely  upon  his  will — in  other  words,  that  the  abun- 
dance^ if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  latter  miracle,  did 
not  increase  his  power,  nor  the  deficiency  in  the  former  in- 
stance diminish  it;  but  the  effect  in  both  cases  depended 
simply  on  his  will,  and  not  upon  the  means  he  employed. 

We  add  only  that  both  these  miracles  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  power  as  Son  of  Man,  and  tliey  prove  his  absolute 
dominion  over  nature.     (See  Ps.  Ixvii.  1,  6.) 

With  these  verses,  the  evangelist  commences  a  series  of 
most  important  instructions  privately  given  to  the  disciples, 
extending,  with  the  exception  of  five  verses  (xvii.  14-18), 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteen^  chapter.  It  is  a  rich  vein  of 
Divine  mysteries,  which  will  amply  reward  tlie  profoundest 
study. 

*  In  Acts  ix.  25,  we  read  that  Paul  wat  let  down  through  the  wall  of 
Damascus  (ey  onvptit)  in  a  basket  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  to  which  the  apoetle  was  exposed,  and  one  of  tlie 
circumstances  laid  hold  of  to  show  it  was,  the  insecure  means  to  which  hia 
friends^  in  their  haste  or  extremity,  were  obliged  to  resort  If  we  auppoto 
the  basket  comparatively  so  small  and  frail  that  it  could  not  receiye  and 
securely  sustain  the  apostle's  person  (which,  according  to  tradition,  was  not 
large),  we  perceiye  the  force  of  this  circumstance.  Uad  it  been  a  (««^mi) 
basket  large  enough  and  strong  enough  to  contain  a  man  of  ordinary  ttie 
and  weight,  the  danger  of  his  descent  to  the  ground  would  have  been  nmeh 
less,  perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  mentioned  at  all  The  apostle,  referring 
to  this  danger  (2  Cor.  xl  82),  and  the  means  of  his  escape,  uses  the  word 
capyavn^  which  probably  signifies  in  this  place  a  small  basket  made  of  twigiL 
Valpy's  Steph.  Tbea  oecoL  vol.  1. 
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Matt.  xvi.  13, 14.  "When  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of 
Cesar^  Philippi,  he  asked  his  disciples,  saying:  Whom 
[who]  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man,  am  ?  And  they 
said,  some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias, 
and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets." 

There  was  an  immeasurably  deeper  mystery  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord  than  any  connected  with  the  person  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  mystery  of  John's  character  and  relations 
arose  chiefly  from  the  obscurely  revealed  purpose  of  two 
advents  of  the  Messiah, — the  first  to  suffer,  the  second  to 
reign ;  and  the  consequent  appointment  of  two  forerunners ; 
the  first  under  the  covenant  of  law  ;  the  second  under  the 
covenant  of  grace.  The  mystery  of  our  Lord's  person  con- 
sisted, if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  trinity  of  relations  or 
characters  which  he  sustained,  each  of  which  involved  mys- 
teries too  deep  for  creatures  to  comprehend  (1  Pet.  i.  12). 
He  was  the  Word  (John  i.  14),  and  as  such  the  Creator  and 
Grovemor  of  all  things  (John  i.  3).  He  was  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  as  such,  the  absolute  Lord  of  the  world.  He  was  the 
seed  of  the  Davidic  covenant,  and  as  such,  the  Messiah  of 
Israel.  The  mystery  of  John's  character  was  involved  in  the 
last  of  these  relations,  that,  namely,  of  our  Lord's  Messiah 
ship  ;  whereas  the  chief  mystery  of  our  Lord's  person  lay 
in  the  union  of  his  Divine  and  human  nature,  and  of  his 
human  nature  to  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

The  question  our  Lord  proposed  to  his  disciples  respected 
his  humanity,  or  his  nature,  as  Son  of  Man.  Notice  the 
particularity  of  the  question  :  It  is  not  "  whom  [who]  do 
men  say  that  I  am  ?"  In  that  form  the  question  would  have 
involved  the  whole  complexity  of  his  being,  which  is  incom- 
prehensible by  creatures.  The  question  turned  upon  his 
manhood  or  humanity.  ''  Whom  [who]  do  men  say  that  I, 
the  Son  of  Man^  am?"  This  was  his  intermediary  charac- 
ter, connecting,  as  it  were,  his  Godhead  with  his  Messiah- 
ship  (as  God-Man-Messiah). 

David,  we  have  shown,  had  some  glimpses  of  his  majesty 
and  glory  as  Son  of  Man  (see  note  on  Matt.  ix.  4,  ante,  pp. 
209,  211),  and  was  overwhelmed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
promise,  that  so  great  and  glorious  a  Being  should  become 
incarnate  in  his  race.  Whether  he  had  any  conception  of 
the  mystery  which  lay  aback  of  this  ;— the  union  namdy  of 
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tlie  Divine  to  his  nature  as  Son  of  Man,  caanot  be  infiofed 
either  fruin  the  F^alm  he  had  composed  or  &om  lu^Acldret 
to  God,  \\rhieh  we  have  considered  (note  Ofi  MniL  ix-4). 
However  this  maj  be,  it  is  plain  from  the  fltiftwer  of  Uie&- 
eiplas  tliat  the  people  had  no  proper  cciticeptioTi  of  lib 
character  or  person  in  any  of  theee  Telations.    Thejp  inn- 
look  the  order  of  hfs  manhood,     Jc^n  the  BnptUit,  Elin^i 
JeremiEs,  and  all  the  prophets  were  of  the  falleti  met}  of  ibt 
first  Ad«nK     They  Avere  mortal  men,  and  heirs  of  tlicfsr^ 
tunes  of  their  fallen  progenitor*     He  was  the  Second  AdUi 
and  by  Divine  covenant  the  head  of  a  holy  midyiiig  mse^ 
and  Lord  of  the  world.     He  coald  not  die  eiroept  by  hh^ 
own  vohiiitary  submiasion  to  powets  which  were  under  hi*  I 
control  (John  x.  17, 18). 

We  can  not  Iiave  any  adeqnate  conception  cif  an  essentially 
immortal  man,  and  much  less  of  our  Lord ;  inanhfpod  liii 
union  (aa  it  was  from  the  beginning  designed  to  be)  witl( 
the  Divine  Nature,  That  it  ia  fr^ufrht  with  the  deeptil 
mysteries  is  proved  by  John  iii,  13,  vi,62,  xvii.  5*  Tliattliii' 


mysteries  of  the  nature  of  angeU  are  not  to  be  compared  wi 
the  mystery  of  our  Lord's  manhood,  may  be  inferred  froia 
exaltation  in  that  nature  immeaaaurably  abore  ttn?m.  (Hiiti,  ^ 
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ICfttt.  xvi.  16.  ^^  He  saith  noto  them,  Bat  whom  [who] 
saj  ye  that  I  am  1"    Without  making  any  observation  on 

tioii : — the  creation  and  marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve,  being  intended  a<  a  iha- 
4om  of  the  myitery ;  as  is  clear  by  the  apostle  Paul's  arguing  in  Eph.  t.  28-82. 
—(The  Glory  of  Christ  IJnTeiled,  by  Joseph  Hnssey.    p.  176.) 

■■  CShriat  is  Nature's  fttlness,  as  well  as  the  (Gospel's.  He  lighteneth  every 
HMHi,  wiih  mOwral  undertianding,  that  cometh  into  the  world  (John  I  9),  and 
tliat»  as  he  is  God's  image.*'  (CoL  I  16.)  It  was  in  this  image  Adam  was 
ereated ;  and  it  has  pleased  the  Father,  that  all  fulness  should  dwell  in  Christ 

(OdL  L  19) lliere  is  nothing  of  God  communicable  to  us,  or  to 

any  creature  in  heayen  or  earth  [except  by  deriyation  from,  or]  out  of  Christ's 
ftiloess,  either  of  Nature,  or  Grace,  or  Glory." — (*'  Glory  of  Christy"  by  Joseph 
HnsMy.    pi  108. 104.) 

[The]  image  then  spoken  of  in  Genesis  [i.  26]  is  the  aubttaniial  image  of 
God  [Heb.  i  8]  or  the  Glory-Man  ....  subsisting  in  the  second  person  of 
God:  so  standing  in  him  before  Adam,  as  to  and  with  God  (who  is  incapable 
of  ehangeaUe  sight)  he  wis  eonsidered  and  reputed  the  same. — He  was  to 
stand  for  erer. — lb.  pi  102. 

What  ean  we  make  of  these  texts  [of  the  O.  T.]  which  call  him  Thx  Mam 
[Tte  Adam]  (Enk.  ix.  8,  11,  x.  2,  6,  7 ;  Dan.  xii.  6,  7;  Zech.  vi.  11,  12, 
xiiL  7)  if  we  shut  out  his  tecret  being  with  God  before  the  open  ways  and 
means,  of  hb  open  being  with  men  f  Was  he  a  man  at  all  in  their  sense, 
who  deny  that  he  was  a  man  otherwise  than  intentionally  to  beiL  man,  till  he 
eoDStod  by  incarnation  in  the  Virgin's  womb  f  They  think  it  enough,  because 
*tis  orthodox  to  own  he  was  God,  without  beginning,  and  Man  in  and  from  the 
Virgin's  womb.    But  though  this  is  truth  and  orthodox,  it  is  not  all  the 

truth It  is  sound  to  hold  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  God-Man,  to  be 

one  person  and  two  distinct  natures,  but  it  is  not  sufficient,  if  we  do  not  begin 
the  human  nature  as  the  secret  glory -man  with  the  Father  in  the  Son  from 
ererlasting.    (ProT.  yiii  22-81  ;  John  xvii  6.) 

He  was  actually  man  to  God  before  his  incarnation  in  the  womb,  of  the 
substance  of  the  Virgin.  He  was  a  man  with  God  by  a  beginning  from  ever- 
lasting, as  well  as  he  was  actually  God  before  without  beginning  from  ever- 
lasting. He  was  a  man  secretly  in  the  eot^enant  before  he  was  incarnate 
secretly  in  his  mother's  womb.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  Mediator  to 
End  with  God  in  the  everlasting  covenant  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  6,  viL  18,  19; 
1  Chron.  zvii  17.)  The  intermediate  euecettions  of  things,  and  all  the 
ehanffCM  in  the  ways  and  means,  were  future  or  to  be,  in  respect  of  the  Man 
mod  in  respect  of  the  church  ;  not  in  respect  of  God :  For  it  was  done  in 
God  and  to  God  and  with  God,  before ;  and  yet  the  IHvine  Settlefnentt  and 
laws  of  Heaven  made  it  as  necessary,  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  man  and 
to  the  man  nteceuively  through  time,  as  it  was  certainly  done  in  God,  to  God, 
and  with  God,  upon  the  man,  by  infidlible  settlements,  constitution,  and  make 
in  his  secret  covenant  among  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  before  all  time." — 
HuBsey,  **  Glory  of  Christ  Unveiled,'*  p.  186. 

Calvin  says  in  his  readings  upon  Daniel : — "  In  eo  nihil  est  absurdi  qu6d 
Christus  aliquam  speciem  humane  natuns  exhiberet  ante  quam  manifestatns 
in  came.'*    Calvin,  however,  does  not  maintain  this  view. 

Dr.  Henry  More  (Oper.  fol  66)  says :  "  Quodque  Angelus  qui  ducebat 
IsraelitM  in  terram  Canaan,  Christus  erat,  videtur  pland  asseri  1  Cor.  x.  6. 
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these  opiuloiispftbe  people, our  Lord  immtsdiftt^jr  prupmnd^ 
the  same  questiou  to  the  digciploSi  sameirlml  abtireriaM 


Ndque  tentemus  Chmtuni  sicut  quxdam  earam  t«ntantiit«  eU,  Chcitlni  TiiJ 
uoQ  TiuduB  DcUA  iAt^  B«d  complexum  quid  ex  Ikiidjlum  cAtDxi  «1  iMrlnl-  Fl^ 
pendtf  Hi^b.  xi.  26  ....  .  Atqu«  prof<^t6  oiitnaMQ  Mii^diatr  ia  t««iiai  aMM 

\k  lUx^xA  lix^l  I  John  iv.  2.  Yidetur  etiAiu  itifeiT^;     Uir  «>j%d  4  ^J^f«t  Im 

Qiiicitnqii«  spiritus  profitetur  Jeaum  chm*  Hesdiuii  pn^fet-tatix  in  oatsfCD  if 
m  corpufl  tcrre§tre,  gx  Dco  eat ;  quod  iupponh  euui  lUueA\  friiU«|ii«ui  la 

venorat,  vel  hac  t  ccelo  profectu*  cnt 

■^  UurKUB  ■  ciim  optint^  fieri  posgit^  utlUe,  etiAin  ante  ^enstmtiMtcm  lua 
et  terrarULu  orbb  lniiAbitAtioD<*[n  Mesffioa  etectos  eats<?t  (ilttlAi^lt8r)ct.ll 
to^ip^r  cuni  Divino  ^iytf  cceleatiqucgbriA  aq  puUliHtUfliot  n«fit«&d«iA 
aiti^eluB  ill  ccelo :  li[i>c  hjfK}tbeja>»  ratkinfiOfi  fodliet  AiliAmltattt  fjirit<Bi  I 
geuuiiism  multoram  locorum  novtXtMtamrati  qtam  ftUtar  viJir  i(»l»iritm  fii« 
tur :  QQ^umdniodiini  lUud  Pbiljp.  iL  6, 7,  S.  MuUi^rum  tfflim  m«iit^ 
ciftvit)  qui  fiori  p(]«A]tf  Dt  ^x  €0  qnifd  homiii  fijit,  eiij  ipgitui  eKiDi^iHIii  in 
num  et  immut^tbiiem  Deum  cadat^  Ad  tjuod  tnmim  tOKtU*  dygiinto  rii 
iu tenders.  Potest  autetu  admodum  propm  eotn|»#t«r#  AuJtiiMi 
etiam  ver^  Diftis  erat  p^r  UQi^aem  phyftieaio  euoi  D«itAU.  Qloiililir  Jd 
xviL  4h  5.  Olorijicavi  U  in  ^errd,  «tc,  Xuhc  igitw  iflGrijha  MM  Jw  Pak%  4 
hoc  eat,  Redue  me  Pater,  rurauB  ad  lelpiiutn  at  vil  glwl  it^miii  hufli; 
Apnd  ie  habiii  in  coelia  aiite<]UAiii  IniruiiiVK  itati  «aMiuL,  al^tii!  hie 
orhk  funuatTii .............  Pu^tremt}  Julm  vL  .3&    {JifNi  ^ceui^  I 
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yet  importing  the  same ;  as  it*  he  had  said,  ^'  Bnt  whom 
[who]  say  ye  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am  ?" 

Verse  16.  "  And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said :  Hiou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  Gk)d." 

It  has  already  been  I'emarked,  that  there  is  much  more  in 
this  answer  than  in  the  exclamation  of  the  disciples,  when 
the  Lord  entered  their  boat  from  walking  on  the  sea.  (Matt. 
xiv.  83.  See  note.)  The  answer  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
terms  of  the  qnestion,  and  may  be  thus  expressed  :  ^^  Thou 
the  Son  of  Man  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.'' 
In  his  Adamic  nature  (or  as  the  Second  Adam,  that  is, 
Seoond  in  the  order  of  manifestation,  though  First  in  the 
order  of  being)  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  (Prov.  viii.  22-31 ; 
Luke  iii.  38,  comp.  vs.  23.)  In  his  fleshly  nature,  which  he 
took  from  tlie  seed  of  Abraham,  he  was  called  Son  of  God 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  (Luke  i.  35),  because  begotten  in  that 
nature  by  the  overshadowing  power  of  the  Most  High.  In 
li?s  Divine  nature  also,  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  one  in 
essence  with  the  Father,  as  is  proved  by  many  passages : 
John  i.  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16  ;  Matt.  i.  23.  The  emphasis  of 
Peter's  answer  lies,  as  we  conceive,  in  the  words  '^•y  Zmtr^t 
the  living.  Under  one  view,  these  words  seem  superfluous  : 
for  God  in  his  nature  is  ever-living,  eternally  tlie  same  and 
unchangeable  in  his  being.  But  as  indicating  precisely  the 
meaning  which  the  apostle  intended  to  express,  they  are  by 
no  means  superfluous.  They  signify  that  as  the  Son  of  God 
he  partook  of  the  life  and  being  of  God — of  his  nature  and 
attributes  (John  v.  26),  just  as  the  son  of  a  mortal  man  par- 
takee  of  the  nature  of  the  father  who  begat  him.  Thus  in- 
erpreted,  these  words  declare  tlie  profoundest  mystery  of 


HTTTt^j  (aIso  before  quoted),  Bishop  GastreU,  Dr.  Thomas  Bennet,  Dr.  Tho- 
mMBaraet,  Dr.  Knight,  Dr.  Thomas  Godwin,  and  see  Dr.  Watts*B  disootirses, 
entitled/  '  The  Glory  of  Christ  as  God-Max,  displayed  in  three  Discourses." 

lliese  quotations  and  references  are  not  made  with  a  Tiew  to  any  particu- 
lar mode  of  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  only  as  they  bear 
upon  the  question  of  the  pre-ezistence  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  as  the  Man  of  the 
Ck>Tenant,  the  Glory-Mnn,  the  Second  Adam,  whose  image  the  apostle  Paul 
teadiei  (1  Cor.  zr.  4 ft,  4V)  his  elect  people  will  bear. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Owen  on  Heb.  il  takes  a  different  view. 
Nonoa — ^Tbe  Editor  of  the  Journal  does  not  concur  in  the  theory  of  the 
authors  presented  in  the  above  note. 
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redemption,  to  wU^  tbe  incarnation  of  God  the  Son,  in  ChnBt, 
which,  as  wo  learn  by  the  next  verse,  could  never  be  known 
except  by  the  revelation  of  the  Father, 

Whether  David  perceived  this  mystery,  when  Natlian 
conveyed  to  him  God's  promise  concerning  the  Messiah, 
cannot  bo  determined,  as  has  been  observed,  by  his  address 
on  that  occasion  (1  Ghron.  xvii. ;  2  Sam.  vii.  See  note  on 
Matt.  ix.  4).  What  struck  his  mind  with  overwhelming 
force,  was  the  exalted  nature  and  attributes  of  our  Lord's 
manhood.  Nor  can  we  determine  from  the  words  of  Peter 
on  this  occasion,  whether  he  apprehended  as  David  did,  our 
Lord's  greatness  and  glory  as  the  Second  Adam.  We  infer 
that  he  did  not,  as  that  was  not  the  trutli  especially  revealed 
to  him  at  that  time.  Hence  the  importance,  if  not  the 
necessity,  of  considering  together  these  different  revelations, 
as  it  is  only  by  combining  them  we  can  form  any  proper 
apprehension  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Christ,  as  God- 
Man-Messiah. 

Yerse  17.  ^^  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,Ble68ed 
art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  tor  flesh  and  blood  hatli  not  re- 
vealed (it)  unto  tliee  but  my  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

There  is  an  emphasis  or  animation  in  these  words,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  our  Lord  rejoiced  that  the  Father  had 
now  at  length  been  pleased  to  discover  this  great  mystery 
of  liis  person  to  one  of  his  disciples  (Luke  x.  21 ;  Matt  xi. 
25).  It  was  a  great  event,  and  was  soon  followed,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  the  disclosure  of  other  mysteries  by  himself,  of 
which  the  disciples  had  not  the  remotest  conception  before; 
we  mean  the  mysteries  of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  glori- 
fication (vs.  21,  and  xvii.  1, 2).  This  apostle  was  blessed  in 
being  chosen  tii*st  to  receive  and  declare  this  great  mystery 
of  the  incarnation.  He  was  told  that  the  discovery  he  had 
made,  was  not  due  to  his  own  sagacity,  or  any  human  teach- 
ing, or  even  to  his  own  Divine  teaching,  but  solely  to  the 
revelation  of  the  Father. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  also,  that  our  Lord  addresses 
this  apostle  by  his  original  name,  Simon  Bar-jona,  as  he 
did  after  his  resurrection  at  tlie  sea  of  Tiberias  (John  xxL 
15, 16, 17),  and  not  by  that  he  had  given  him  at  their  first  in- 
terview before  his  call  (John  i.  42).  That  there  is  sometliing 
significant  in  this  manner  of  address  we  cannot  doubt    At 
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least  it  renders  probable  the  suggestion  (in  a  former  note, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  103, 104),  that  the  name  Peter  was  then  first 
given  him  to  denote  the  fact  that  he  first  declared  ihe  Divine 
SoDship  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Verse  18.  "  And  I  say  unto  thee  that  thon  art  Peter" — 
that  is,  tliat  thou  art  he  who  ha?  rightly  declared  the  mys- 
tery of  my  person  as  Son  of  Man — "  and  upon  this  rock" — 
this  foundation,  meaning  Ood's  work  of  revealing  to  his 
elect  people  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation — "  I  will  build 
my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell" — that  is  death — "  shall 
not  prevail  against  it." 

See  the  notes  on  this  verse  in  Joum.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  103- 
108.  Also  notes  on  Acts  ii.  47 ;  Mark  xvi.  15,  16,  vol.  x. 
390  and  564. 

Verse  19.  "  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,"  literally,  of  the  heavens,  "  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,"  literally, 
in  the  heavens,  "  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth 
shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,"  literally,  in  the  heavens. 

Great  use  is  made  of  these  words  by  Romanists  to  esta- 
blish the  supremacy  of  Peter  over  the  other  apostles,  and  of 
those  who  claim  to  be  his  successors,  over  the  church  of 
Christ,  but  without  good  reason.  One  ai^ument  against 
this  use  of  the  passage  is  derived  by  Protestant  commen- 
tators from  Matt,  xviii.  18,  where  the  power  claimed  for 
Peter  is  expressly  given  to  all  the  apostles,  or  rather  to  the 
church.  The  verse  reads  thus:  "Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  hea- 
ven"— ^not  in  the  heavens^  as  in  Matt.  xvi.  19 — "  and  what- 
soever ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven" — 
not  in  the  heavens,  as  before. 

In  the  context  of  this  passage  (xviii.  16-18)  our  Lord  had 
prescribed  a  course  of  proceeding  to  be  observed  towards  an 
offending  brother,  the  last  step  of  which  was,  to  make  a 
complaint  against  him  to  the  church.  This  plainly  is  a 
measure  of  church  discipline.  He  then  added,  addressing 
all  the  disciples,  "Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind,"  &c.  We 
observe  here  atiiange  from  X\iQ  plural  of  the  word  heaven 
(which  the  Lord  used  when  addressing  Peter)  to  the  eingu- 
larj  and  the  first  question  is,  whether  the  change  is  unim- 
portant?   Are  the  singular  and  plural  form  of  this  word 
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(heaven)  indiBcriminately  used  ?  (See  note  on  Matt.  vi.  9, 
vol.  vii.  Journ.  p.  385.)  Or  is  tbe  change  of  phraseology 
significant  and  designed  t  In  the  next  verse  (Matt,  zviii. 
19)  the  church  is  not  spoken  of  in  a  collective  capacity,  bnt 
as  if  to  show  the  efficacy  of  union  in  prayer,  onr  Lord  adds 
a  similar  promise ;  "  Again  I  say  unto  you,  that  if  any  two 
of  yon  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that  ye 
shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven,"  literally,  in  the  heavens,  reverting  to  tlie  plnral 
form  again. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  gospel  in  the  original  Oreek, 
will  show  very  clearly  that  the  evangelist  does  not  use  these 
two  forms  of  the  word  indiscriminately  (see  Journal,  vol.  vii. 
385),  and  we  assume  that  the  sense  is  not  the  same  in  the 
two  passages  under  consideration.  The  difference  appears 
to  be  this.  In  Matt,  xviii.  18,  our  Lord  is  speaking  of  his 
future  church,  and  he  gives  them  a  law  or  rule,  by  which 
they  should  regulate  their  conduct  in  the  case  of  an  offend- 
ing brother  who  will  not  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  tbe 
church.  Upon  this  precept,  the  discipline  of  excommunica- 
tion is  in  a  great  measure  founded.  To  this  rule  the  apoetio 
Paul  plainly  refers  in  2  Thess.  iii.  6.  Our  Lord's  meaning 
appears  to  be,  that  such  an  act,  so  done,  during  the  chnrch 
state,  and  until  the  end  of  the  dispensation  of  the  church 
militant,  shall  receive  the  Divine  sanction.  Hie  promise  to 
Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  personal  to  him,  and  has  respect 
to  the  times  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  yet  future,  and  are 
to  follow  the  times  appointed  for  the  gatliering  of  the  elect 
church,  and  therefore  gave  him  no  such  supremacy  in  the 
church  as  has  been  claimed  for  him. 

What,  precisely,  is  the  import  of  this  promise  to  Peter, 
we  know  not,  nor  can  we  imagine  what  privileges  aod 
powers  are  implied  in  the  promise  of  thrones  and  dominion 
over  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  which  our  Lord  afterwards 
made  to  all  the  apostles  (Matt.  xix.  28 ;  and  see  Luke  xxii. 
29,  30).  If  it  were  allowable  to  conjecture  upon  so  obscnre 
a  matter,  we  should  suggest,  that  the  promise  to  Peter  of 
the  gift  of  the  keys  is,  in  some  way,  connected  with  the 
second  advent  of  onr  Lord,  and  may  in  some  respects  be 
analogous  to  the  office  of  John  the  Baptist  or  of  Elijah. 

Tliis  dogma  of  the  Bomanists  rests  upon  the  aflsauiptioii 
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that  the  church  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  John  the 
BaptiBt  and  onr  Lord  preached,  whereas  the  times  of  the 
kingdom  are  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  to  he 
introduced  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Yeise  20.  *^  Then  charged  he  his  disciples  that  they  should 
tell  no  man  that  he  was  Jesus*  the  Christ." 

Hiib  injunction,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  was  given  after 
the  death  of  John  the  Baptist.  As  we  have  already  sug- 
gested (see  note  on  Matt.  xiv.  10),  the  trial  of  the  nation  was 
then  virtually  over,  and  our  Lord's  ministry  among  the 
people  was  directed  to  the  reception  of  himself  by  mdi- 
mduah  as  the  Son  of  Man,  rather  than  to  the  reception  of 
himself  ly  the  naiian  as  their  Messiah,  and  this  may  have 
been  one  of  the  motives  of  this  command.  Bat  it  should 
be  observed  also,  that  our  Lord  did  not  at  any  time,  during 
hie  ministry,  publicly  assume  the  title  of  Christ  until  after 
his  betrayal  (Mark  xiv.  62),  and  then  his  public  ministry 
was  ended.  Then,  indeed,  such  an  avowal  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  show  more  explicitly  his  public  and  formal 
rejection  by  the  nation  in  that  character  (notwithstanding 
his  many  miracles)  and  his  sufferings  as  their  king. 

The  reasons  why  our  Lord  did  not  publicly  assume  the 
character  and  title  of  Christ  have  already  been  sufficiently 
stated  in  the  note  on  Matt.  xi.  3  (ante,  pp.  226,  227),  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.t 


^  Sminent  eritiet  agree,  that  the  word  *Ii»9odf  ahould  be  omitted  from  the 
text  Tliere  are  fifty-four  MS&  (it  ii  saidX  that  do  not  eontain  this  word. 
Beridfl%  it  18  omHted  in  aereral  yerrions  and  by  moet  of  the  early  Christian 
wrften  who  quote  thii  Terse.  We  should  therefore,  read,  *'  that  they  shouhl 
tdl  BO  man  that  he  was  the  Christ** 

f  Brery  reader  of  the  N.  T.  must  have  observed  that  Jesus  (not  Christ),  is 
th«  nama  usually  employed  by  the  evangelists  to  designate  our  Lord's 
pcreoB.  It  oeeurs  about  six  hundred  times  in  the  four  gospels.  The  name 
or  titl«  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  oeeurs  but  seldom ;  and  the  name  Jesus 
Cbrirt  iiill  more  unfrequently  in  the  gospels.  In  Matthew's  gospel  the 
Baina  Chrirt  oeeurs  eleven  times ;  in  Mark's,  six ;  in  Luke's,  twelve ;  and  in 
Jbha'sp  eighteen  timea  The  name  Jesus  Christy  oeeurs  in  Matt  i.  1,  18 ; 
Jesaa  the  Christ,  in  Matt  xvi.  20;  Jesus  ealled  Christ,  in  Matt  i.  16.  In 
Lnke^s  gospel  ha  is  nowhere  designated  by  both  these  naniesi  If  we  turn 
to  tha  epistles,  we  find  the  reverse  to  be  the  faet  The  apostles  in  their 
epistles,  and  Lake  in  the  Aets,  commonly  apply  to  him  both  names.  Jesus 
Christ,  or  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  our  Lord  and 
Sftviomr  Jasvs  Christ,  but  seldom  Jesus  without  addition,  although  sometimes 
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Yeree  21.  "  From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  show  auto 
his  disciples  how  that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer 
many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  acribes,  and 
be  killed  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  the  method  our  Lord 
observed  in  the  instruction  of  his  disciples,  apart  from  the 
multitudes,  after  the  death  of  John  tlie  Baptist  (see  John 
xvi.  4,  and  note  on  Matt.  xiv.  10).  Tlie  words  (••4  rin) 
from  that  time  (see  note  on  Matt.  iv.  12-17,  ante,  p.  94), 
refer  to  the  time  of  the  revelation  to  Peter  of  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation  (verse  16).  This  mystery  once  apprehended, 
the  Lord  proceeds  immeidiately  to  declare  the  next  in  order, 
namely,  the  mystery  of  his  deatli  and  resurrection.  But 
these  mysteries  they  were  slow  to  apprehend  (Matt*  xvL  22, 
xvii.  23 ;  Mark  viii.  82  ;  Luke  xviii.  84),  and  really  did  not, 
until  after  the  events  foretold  had  occurred  (Luke  xxiv.  20, 
21 ;  John  xx.  9 ;  Mark  ix.  10).  Notwithstanding  these 
mysteries,  they  were  of  course  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  allusions  he  made  to  his  ascension  (John  vi.  62),  and  hie 
future  advent  in  glory  (John  xvi.  12).  Yet  he  taught  this 
in  the  plainest  terms  (vs.  27);  and  to  enable  some  of  them 
better  to  apprehend  his  meaning,  was  transfigured  before 
them,  witbin  eight  days  after  the  first  of  these  mysteries 
was  revealed  to  Peter.  It  was  a  memorable  week  of  their 
(liscipleship ;  for  in  tliis  brief  space  of  time  the  five  great 
mysteries  of  redemption  were  made  known  to  them,  namely, 
— the  incarnation,  the  death,  the  resurrection,  the  glorifica- 
tion, and  future  advent  of  the  Lord. 

Verse  22.  "  Then  Peter  took  him  and  began  to  rebuke 


they  do  (see  Philip  il  10;  1  Theas.  L  10;  Heb.  il  0).  In  PaaFt  epuU«i 
there  are  nearly  two  hundred  examples  of  one  or  the  other  of  iheae  desigBt- 
tions. 

This  change  b  too  remarkable  to  be  aonounted  for  on  the  ground  «f 
popular  usage,  as  Dr.  Campbell  suggests ;  for  (as  Calvin  obaerves,  Inst  K  il 
c.  16,  §  1),  *'as  the  name  Jesus  was  not  given  him  rashly  or  by  fortiiitoQi 
accident,  or  by  the  will  of  man,"  so  we  suggest,  the  change  from  the  laBC 
Jesus,  to  Christ  or  Jesus  Christ  after  his  ascension,  was  not  nnadTiMdly  «r 
accidentally  made,  nor  did  it  come  through  mere  usage  or  the  pleason  cf 
man.  He  was  not  called  Christ  during  his  public  ministry,  baeauae  be  did 
not  publicly  assume  that  character  for  the  reasons  above  suggested.  Hewn 
called  Christ  after  hu  ascension,  because  he  really  was  the  Gtaitk,  and  WM 
rejected  by  the  nation  in  that  character  (see  note  on  Matt  xriL  SS)l 
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him,  saying,  Be  it  far  fW)m  thee,  Lord  :  This  shall  not  be 
unto  thee." 

Peter  had  just  been  tauglit  by  inspiration  one  great 
mystery,  bnt  nothing  more.  Of  the  rest  he  was  quite  as 
ignorant  as  hie  fellow-apostles,  and  remained  so  until  he  was 
taught  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  predicted  events.  "  Men 
frequently  teach,"'  or  attempt  to  teach,  "  all  things  at  once, 
IKvine  wisdom  acts  far  otherwise." — {Bengd.)  In  the  same 
manner  the  whole  of  Divine  revelation  has  been  given  to 
the  world.    (Heb.  i.  1.) 

Peter^s  observation,  however  aflfectionately  intended,  was 
not  only  rash  and  contradictory  to  the  Saviour  and  the 
Scriptures,  but  prompted  by  a  carnal  mind.  It  was  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  hidden  wisdom  of  God,  in  regard 
to  ihe  world's  redemption,  as  appears  by  our  Lord's  reply. 

Verse  23.  "  But  he  turned  and  said  to  Peter,  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan :  Thou  art  an  offence  unto  me  "  (r««»J«A«», 
or  an  impediment  in  the  path  of  my  duty  and  oflSce),  "  For 
thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God  but  those  that 
be  of  men." 

Peter  was  looking  to  a  kingdom  in  the  unredeemed 
world,  groaning  as  it  was,  and  still  is,  under  the  curse  of 
God.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  expedient  Divine  Wis- 
dom had  devised  to  repair  the  ruin  brought  upon  the  world 
and  upon  men  at  the  fall  by  the  cnrse.  As  however  he 
confidently  believed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (verse  16)  he 
confidently  expected  his  kingdom  would  then  be  established 
and  with  diis  thought  in  his  mind  and  these  words  on  his  lips, 
it  is  plain  he  was  looking  for  a  much  more  inglorious  domi- 
nion for  his  Master,  than  was  worthy  of  him  to  establish  or 
accept.  It  was  a  kingdom  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
Satan  proffered,  and  which  the  Lord  rejected  with  the  same 
words  of  rebuke  he  employed  on  tliis  occasion  (Luke  iv.  8). 
Unwittingly,  therefore,  Peter,  though  an  attached  friend 
and  follower,  touched  upon  the  same  point  as  Satan  did,  and 
so  far  as  his  words  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  per- 
suasive effect,  they  were  a  temptation  to  him  to  give  up  the 
work  of  suffering  and  death,  through  which  alone,  his  king- 
dom could  be  established  consistently  with  his  own  glory 
and  the  Divine  plan.  In  this  way  we  account  for  the 
sharpness  and  severity  of  the  Saviour's  rebuke,  and  for  the 
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same  form  of  words  he  had  employed  in  his  answer  to  the 
tempter. 

Verses  21-27. 

A  close  and  natural  connexion  of  thought  runs  through 
these  verses.  Peter  in  his  ignorance  would  have  his 
Master  exempted  from  the  sufferings  and  death  he  had  now 
for  the  first  time  plainly  predicted.  In  this  he  savoured  of 
the  things  of  men.  As  Peter's  remark  showed  this,  the 
Lord  took  occasion  to  declare  with  equal  plainness  what 
his  followers  must  expect,  as  if  he  had  said,  '^  I  most  suffer 
many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and 
be  put  to  death.  And  you,  my  followers,  must  be  prepared 
for  the  same  usage.  Covet  not  the  kingdoms  or  the  glory 
of  this  world,  but  take  up  the  cross  of  crucifixion  as  the 
slave  does,  and  suffer  death  upon  it,  if  fidelity  to  me 
requires  it.  Thinking  and  feeling  thus,  you  will  savour  of 
the  things  of  God,  for  it  has  been  appointed  that  only 
through  my  sufferings  and  death  my  kingdom  can  be 
established." 

This  thought  brings  out  the  meaning  of  what  follows. 
<'  The  loss  of  life  in  this  way  is  no  loss  of  life  at  alL  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  divinely  appointed  way  to  gain  eternal 
life.  The  world,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  are 
really  of  no  moment.  The  honor  and  the  eminence  they 
can  confer,  will  profit  you  nothing."  The  Saviour  put  a 
case  of  extreme  suffering — that  of  a  torturing,  lingering 
death,  with  ignominy.  He  means  to  require  the  entire  and 
supreme  devotion  of  his  followers  under  all,  even  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  He  intimates  too,  that  occasions  will 
occur,  in  which  they  will  be  put  to  this  severest  of  tests. 
To  counterpoise  this,  he  adds,  that  the  Son  of  Man,  though 
lie  must  thus  suffer,  shall  nevertheless  afterwards  come  in 
the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  retributions  and  rewards  for 
every  man  according  to  his  works. 

Our  Lord  hero  teaches,  by  implication,  if  not  explicitly, 
his  second  advent  in  glory,  althpugh  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  apostles,  at  that  time,  comprehended  hb  meaning. 
(Luke  xviii.  34.) 

Matt  xvi.  26.  "  For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?" 
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Man  has  been  called  a  mtoroca&my  and  each  indeed  he  is 
eFen  in  this  life.  He  is  a  little  world  of  capabilities,  facul- 
ties, and  endowments,  each  of  which  is  susceptible  of  ever- 
iilcreasing  enlargement  daring  unending  ages.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  man  as  redeemed  and  renewed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  Everything  else,  earth-born  or  earthly,  is  stinted 
to  certain  measures.  This  boon  of  renewed  human  nature 
comes  from  the  union  of  the  believer  to  Christ  through  the 
perpetual  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is, 
not  only  to  sustain  and  sanctify  him,  but  to  impart  to  each 
aad  every  power  and  faculty  of  his  nature  continual  and 
ever-increasing  vigor  and  growth  (see  1  John  i.  4).  We 
know  not  that  such  is  the  condition  of  any  other  order  of 
God's  creatures.  Even  the  holy  angels,  although  they  may, 
and  no  doubt  do,  advance  from  age  to  age  in  knowledge 
and  happiness  in  the  service  of  their  Maker — as  man  now 
does  in  the  progress  of  his  earthly  career — ^yet  they  do  not 
sustain  that  relation  to  the  Redeemer  which  his  elect  peo- 
ple do  (Heb.  ii.  16) ;  nor  have  we  reason  to  suppose  tliat 
they  are  the  subjects  of  that  peculiar  creative  work  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  ever  be  performing  upon  the  redeemed 
of  mankind.  Much  less  have  we  reason  to  suppose,  that 
those  of  mankind  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  dwell, 
will  share  in  this  privilege  or  prerogative  of  the  members 
of  the  body  of  Christ  (John  xv.  1-6).  Their  powers  and 
fitcnlties  may  remain  what  they  may  be  or  will  be  when 
their  day  of  grace  is  over ;  for  they  are  the  subjects  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  Gtxl,  who  will  render  to  them  indi- 
vidually according  to  their  deeds  (Rom.  ii.  5,  6).  Yet  if  we 
lay  out  of  view  the  retributions  of  the  day  of  judgment,  who 
can  estimate  tlie  extent  of  their  loss  t  To  fail  of  that  union 
to  the  Redeemer,  which  brings  them  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ensures  to  them  his  eternal  indwelling, 
is  to  fail  of  the  great  end  of  their  being,  and  in  itself  is  a 
loss  which  cannot  be  measured.  Even  if  the  Divine  good- 
ness (as  some  vainly  imagine)  were  still  to  mete  out  to 
them  that  measure  of  happiness  which  they  enjoy  in  this 
life,  their  station  would  be  tixed  among  the  lowest  ranks  of 
creation,  while  those  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  will 
be  advanced  by  him  from  one  degree  of  beauty,  and  glory, 
and  happiness,  and  power  to  another,  and  their  capacities 
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for  the  service  and  the  enjoyment  of  God  will  be  for  ever 
expanding  through  the  cycles  of  eternity.  What  mind  can 
follow  the  career  of  the  least  of  Ood's  elect  people  t 

The  apostle  Paul  calls  believers  ^'  the  temple  of  tlie  Holy 
Ghost"  (1  Cor.  iii.  16, 17,  vi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16).  There  is 
much  more  in  this  expression  than  we  are  apt  to  consider. 
We  are  not  to  restrict  it  to  the  present  life.  The  apostle 
took  an  enlarged  view  of  the  destination  of  the  church. 
The  accomplished  aggregate  of  God's  elect,  raised  to  gloiy 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  constitute  the  temple  of 
which  he  spoke.  This  temple  is  wholly  tlie  Spirit's  work- 
manship (Eph.  ii.  10,  21),  and  he  will  for  ever  dwell  in  it, 
and  adorn  it  with  new  glories,  and  enlarge  and  strengthen 
it  by  his  almighty  energies  (1  Cor.  iii.  9).  With  such  views 
we  should  ponder  the  Saviour's  question.  What  advantage 
would  a  man  gain,  though  the  profits  of  his  worldliness 
were  the  world  itself,  if  thereby  he  suffers  even  the  smallest 
damage  in  his  soul,  or  fail  of  attaining  these  high  privileges 
of  the  saints  { 

The  expression  {ri^  il  yf^vx^t  mwi  imumhi)  lose  hie  own  eoul^ 
may  perhaps  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  suffering,  da- 
mage, injury,  or  loss  in  the  soul,  or  in  respect  (x«r«  rm  ^igc«*) 
to  the  soul.  The  expression  seems  to  have  been  transferred 
from  the  business  of  a  merchant,  whose  aims  are  to  make 
profit  or  gain  by  traflSc.  The  otlier  expression,  "  what  shall 
a  man  gain  in  exchangey^  &c.  («»r«AA«y^,  may  be  applied  to 
the  case  of  the  entire  loss  of  it.  Thus  understood,  tliese  two 
questions  have  respect  to  different  classes  of  persons — the 
first,  to  those  saved  ones  who  nevertheless  fail,  through 
(heir  worldliness,  of  the  exceeding  blessedness  and  glory 
proffered  to  them,  and  the  last  to  those  who  shall  be  finally 
and  for  ever  lost. 

Matt.  xvi.  27.  ^'  For  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  with  his  angels ;  and  then  shall  he 
reward  every  man  according  to  his  works."  See  John  v. 
28,  29.) 

Every  person  familiar  with  the  gospels  must  have  ob- 
served that  our  Lord  frequently  spoke  of  himself,  as  of  a 
third  person ;  but  it  was  only  when  he  applied  to  himself 
the  designation  in  this  text — Son  of  Man.  Yet  often^  when 
speaking  of  himself^  he  used  the  pronominal  and  customary 
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forms  of  personal  reference,  as  in  his  sermon  on  tiie  Mount, 
Matt  chaps,  v.-vii.,  and  in  the  discourses  recorded  bj 
John  in  chaps,  y.-x. 

Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  peculiarity,  but 
the  true  reason  appears  to  be,  that  our  Lord  used  this  form 
of  designation,  as  a  titular  distinction,  to  denote  his  rela- 
tion to  this  world  as  its  Sovereign  or  Lord.  As  an  earthly 
king  may  speak  of  himself  as  the  hingy  to  denote  his  rela- 
tion to  his  people,  so  the  Lord  Jesus  spoke  of  himself  as  thb 
SoK  OF  Mak,  to  denote  his  relation  to  the  world  as  its  Lord. 
The  context  confirms  this  view.  Boyalty,  and  absolute, 
universal  government  over  the  world  and  the  whole  race 
of  mankind,  belong  to  him  as  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  that,  as  Son  of  Man,  he  is  the  King  of  the 
kings,  and  die  Lord  of  the  lords,  of  the  whole  earth.  It  is 
in  no  respect  synonymous,  as  some  have  supposed,  with  his 
title  Messiah.  The  title  Messiah  has  especial  reference  to 
Israel  and  the  throne  of  David  (Luke  i.  32,  33),  and  to  his 
elect  church,  the  Israel  of  God  (see  notes  on  Matt.  ix.  4,  xii. 
8),  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter  (see  note  on 
Matt.  xvii.  22). 

Matt.  xvi.  28.  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some 
standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom." 

With  this  promise  tlie  conversation  near  Csesarea  Phi- 
lippi  was  concluded.  Our  Lord  commenced  it,  we  have 
seen,  by  the  inquiry,  '^  What  men  said  of  him  as  Son  of 
Man."  Having  received  their  answer  he  repeated  the 
question  to  the  apostles.  Peter  answered  it  coiTectly,  and 
received  his  Master's  blessing.  He  then  spoke  to  them  for^ 
the  first  time,  plainly,  of  liis  rejection  by  the  nation — his 
sufferings  and  death.  This  drew  from  Peter  an  expression 
extremely  offensive  to  the  Saviour,  for  wliich  he  was  se- 
verely rebuked.  This  done,  the  Saviour  returns  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  suffering,  and  adds  that  they  also,  if  they  would  fol- 
low him,  must  be  willing  to  suffer,  as  he  was  about  to  suf- 
fer, and  even  give  up  their  lives  in  his  service.  This  was 
very  discouraging  to  them.  It  was  so  opposite  to  tlieir  ex- 
pectations and  hopes,  that  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
to  shake  their  purposes,  unless  counteracted  by  strong  pro- 
mises of  the  ultimate  attainment  of  their  hopes,  and  some 
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demonsti'ation  of  the  nature  and  glory  of  the  things  he  pro- 
mised. A  fit  occasion,  therefore,  had  occurred  for  the  Sa- 
viour to  make  some  extraordinary  manifestation  of  his  glory 
as  a  counterpoise,  so  to  speak,  to  the  mournful  and  discou- 
raging disclosures  he  had  just  made.  For  these  reasons, 
among  others,  we  suppose,  that  our  Lord  in  this  promise 
tacitly  referred  to  his  intended  transfiguration,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  same  day  of  the  week  following,  thus  bring- 
ing within  the  compass  of  eight  days,  to  the  knowledge  of 
at  least  three  of  the  apostles,  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom,  of  which  before  they  had  no  conception.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  connexion  of  the  transfiguration  with  this 
conversation  of  our  Lord  with  his  disciples. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Mark  and  Luke,  as  well  as  Matthew,  narrate  the  transfigu- 
ration in  immediate  connexion  with  this  promise.  Luke 
varies  a  little  in  his  expressions  from  the  other  evangelista 
He  says  it  was  about  an  eight  days,  after  these  words  {furm 
riipj  xiywi  rivvvi^  ix.  28),  by  which  he  may  refer  to  this  pro- 
mise in  particular,  or  to  the  whole  conversation  the  Saviour 
had  with  the  disciples  on  that  occasion. 

But  understood  either  way,  the  transfiguration  having 
occurred  so  soon  afterwards,  and  neither  of  the  evangelbts 
having  recorded  anything  the  Saviour  said  or  did  during  the 
interval,  are  very  probable  grounds  for  believing  that  they 
regarded  the  transfiguration  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise. 

Dr.  Whitby,  however,  thought  it  "  wonderful  that  some 
commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern,  should  refer  this 
passage  to  our  Lord's  transfiguration  on  the  Mount,  men- 
tioned in  the  following  chapter:"  but  his  interpretation, 
which  refers  it  to  the  destruction  of  Jeruealeni  by  the 
Eomans  (a.d.  70),  destroys  the  connexion  of  thought  be- 
tween this  verse  and  the  context  If  it  be  correct,  all  the 
apostles,  except  John,  died  witliout  seeing  what  the  Lord 
had  promised.  His  chief  arguments  are  these :  ''  Seeing 
the  transfiguration  could  not  be  seeing  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  in  his  kingdom,  because  his  kingdom  was  not 
begun  till  after  the  resurrection,  when  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth  was  given  to  him."  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  (But 
see  Matt  xi.  27.)  His  next  argument  is,  that  '^  it  was 
as  true  of  all  the  disciples  as  it  was  of  Peter,  James,  and 
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John,  that  they  ehoald  not  taste  of  death  until  after  that 
Tision.'' 

Oar  Lord  said  nothing  to  the  contrary  of  this.  He  said 
that  some  of  them  should  not  taste  of  death  tiU  they  saw 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom ;  not  that  some  of 
them  should  taste  of  death  before.  None  of  them  did  taste 
of  death  until  long  after  that  vision,  bat  nine  of  them  did 
taste  of  death  without  seeing  it,  and  this  is  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  the  promise.  To  the  first  of  these  arguments  it 
may  be  replied,  that  the  transfiguration  was  a  real  though 
transient  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
Moees  and  Elias  really  appeared.  It  was  a  real  appearing 
of  a  bright  cloud, — the  Shekiuah  or  symbol  of  the  Divine 
presence,  as  we  sappose.  There  was  a  real  voice  issuing  out 
of  the  cloud.  In  one  word,  the  transaction,  in  all  its  parts 
and  concomitants,  was  a  reality,  not  a  mere  scenic  repre- 
sentation, or  a  mere  impression  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
the  apostles  without  a  corresponding  outward  reality.  It 
was,  however,  an  unearthly  refdity,  and  consequently  could  be 
nothing  else  than  nn  actual  appearing  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
his  form  of  glory,  just  as  he  will  appear  at  his  second  coming 
in  hb  kingdom.  These  three  apostles,  therefore,  did  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming,  i.e.  as  he  will  come,  in  his  kingdom, 
although  they  did  not  see  the  kingdom  come. 

Thus  we  are  to  understand  John  i.  14 :  ^^  And  we  beheld 
his  glory, — the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father  ;*' 
and  2  Pet  i.  16, 17 :  "  For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power 
and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye-vntneeees 
of  his  majesty."  This  apostle  evidently  refers  to  some 
account  he  had  previously  given  to  the  persons  he  was  writ- 
ing to,  of  the  transfiguration,  after  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
and  lie  proceeds :  '^  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father 
honour  and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him 
from  the  excellent  glory.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased.''  Peter  felt  no  difficulty  in  calling  the 
transfiguration  ^^  the  power  and  coming,"  or,  '^  the  coming 
in  power"  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  nor  in  saying  that  he 
was  an  eye-witness  of  his  majesty,  when  he  beheld  him 
transfigured,  attended  by  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  oversha- 
dowed by  the  cloud,  or  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence. 
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And  to  remove  all  ambignity  as  to  what  he  referred  to,  he 
adds :  '^  And  this  voice  which  came  from  heaven  we  heard 
when  we  were  with  him  in  the  holy  MounV* 

If  tlie  connexion  of  thought  be  that  before  suggested, 
and  if  the  object  of  the  Saviour  was  to  teach  these  favored 
disciples,  by  an  ocular  demonstration,  the  mystery  of  his 
glorification,  in  connexion  with  the  mystery  of  his  death 
and  resurrection,  there  was  no  other  event  to  which  this 
promise  of  the  Saviour  could  refer ;  for  none  of  them,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  observe,  lived  to  see  the  actual  coming  and 
establishment  of  his  kingdom  over  the  earth.  And  if  this 
was  not  the  Saviour's  purpose,  what  could  it  be  ?  Upon  Dr. 
Whitby's  hypothesis  what  object  could  the  Saviour  have  in 
telling  the  disciples  in  so  obscure  a  manner,  that  one  of 
their  number  should  survive  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  f 
Would  that  strengthen  or  encourage  them  to  take  up  the 
cross  and  follow  him  ;  to  deny  themselves ;  to  renounce  all 
the  hopes  they  had  cherished  of  a  kingdom  to  be  possessed 
without  shame  or  suffering?  That  the  motive  we  have  sug- 
gested is  worthy  of  the  Saviour  to  hold  out,  is  proved  by 
Heb.  xii.  2.  Any  other  interpretation,  especially  Dr. 
Whitby's,  dislocates  the  verse  from  its  natural  connexions, 
and  deprives  the  promise  of  any  perceptible  motive  or 
meaning. 

But  it  will  be  inquired,  why  did  the  Saviour  express  him- 
self so  vaguely,  if  he  secretly  intended  to  fulfil  the  promise, 
within  the  compass  of  a  week?  "There  be  some  standing 
here  that  shall  not  ia%te  of  deaths  till  they  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  These  expressions  would  be 
natural,  if  applied  to  an  event  known  or  believed  to  be 
remote^  but  would  they  be  so,  if  applied  to  an  event  known 
to  be  so  near? 

This  form  of  expression  no  doubt  influenced  Dr.  Whitby. 
It  has  served,  with  many  commentators,  to  divert  the  mind 
from  the  event  the  Saviour  intended,  and  this  so  far  from 
being  an  objection,  is  a  further  reason  for  applying  the 
promise  to  the  transfiguration.  For  consider,  the  trans- 
figuration was  the  most  private  of  all  our  Lord's  miracles. 
Three  only,  of  the  twelve  apostles,  were  permitted  to  wit- 
ness it.  It  was  designed  to  be  kept  a  secret  until  after  the 
Lord's  resurrection.    Matthew  and  Mark  say  that  he  ex* 
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pressly  charged  them  not  to  epeak  of  it,  till  that  event 
Luke  does  not  mention  this  charge,  but  merely  says,  that 
'^  they  kept  it  silent  and  did  not  speak  of  it  to  any  man  in 
those  days."  Now,  snch  being  the  purpose  of  the  Saviour,* 
we  may  suppose  that  if  he  spoke  of  it  at  all,  he  would  do  so 
only  in  a  very  indistinct,  indefinite  way.  He  would  not  say 
particularly  that  some  of  them  should  see  him  assume  his 
form  of  glory,  and  call  to  his  presence  two  of  the  departed 
saints.  Kor  would  he  definitely  announce  the  time  when 
he  purposed  to  fulfil  the  promise.  He  would  not  say, 
within  a  week  or  within  a  year  some  of  you  shall  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kiugdom.  For,  when  the  time 
had  elapsed,  there  would  be  an  inquiry  among  them,  who 
had  seen  the  fulfilment  of  the  Lord's  promise.  The 
apostles,  it  need  not  be  said,  were  inquisitive.  They  had 
much  conversation  together,  and  sometimes  disputes.  James 
and  John  excited  the  displeasure  of  their  companions,  by  an 
ambitious  request.  2t  is  unnecessary  to  add,  the  Saviour 
understood  their  characters  perfectly.  Ho  knew  their 
weaknesses  and  faults,  and  shn])ed  his  conduct  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  prudence.  Had  it  been  known  which  were 
the  favored  disciples  might  not  the  others  have  felt  grieved  ? 
(See  Matt  xx.  20-28.)  Perhaps  the  favor  shown  to  James 
and  John,  in  admitting  them  to  see  the  transfiguration,  em- 
boldened tliem  to  ask  for  pro-eminence  in  the  kingdom. 
However  this  may  be,  our  Lord,  by  so  indefinite  a  promise, 
gave  no  occasion  to  those  whom  he  did  not  intend  thus  to 
favor,  to  make  any  inquiry  about  its  fulfilment,  and  thus 
Peter,  James,  and  John,  were  not  known  to  be  the  fa- 
vored ones,  until  after  our  Lord  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
Then  an  entirely  new  order  of  things  commenced.  By  the 
inspiration  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  they  were  all  taught  very 
different  views  of  tlie  kingdom  from  those  they  had  pre- 
viously entertained.  Their  envy  and  ambition  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  eight  not  favored,  rejoiced  heartily  in 
the  favor  i^own  to  the  three. 

Now  a  promise  made  with  such  objects  in  view,  as  it 
would  necessarily  be  indefinite  in  its  terms,  would  naturally 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  the  minds  of  commentators 
as  it  did  npon  the  minds  of  the  apostles  at  that  time.  None 
of  the  apostles  then  knew  what  the  Lord  intended.    After- 
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wards  thej  did,  and  the  method  which  the  evangelists  took 
to  remove  the  obscnritj,  was  to  narrate,  in  immediate  con- 
nexion, the  promise  and  fulfilment.  The  connexion  com- 
ments on  the  words. 

Matt  xvii.  1.  ^'  And  after  six  days  Jesus  takefih  Peter, 
James,  and  John  his  brother,  and  bringeth  them  up  into 
a  high  mountain  apart  by  themselves"  (Mark  ix.  2 ;  Luke 
ix.  28). 

Luke  says  it  was  "  about  an  eight  days  after  these  words'* 
— (meaning  perhaps  not  only  the  promise  but  the  whole 
discourse,  of  which  the  promise  was  the  conclusion) — ^in 
which  computation  he  inchides  the  day  on  which  the  pro- 
mise was  made,  and  also  the  day  of  the  transfiguration, 
whereas  Matthew  and  Mark  exclude  both  those  days;  so 
that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the  evangelists.  It  is 
more  important,  however,  to  notice  the  pertinacity  with 
which  all  of  them  denote  the  interval  of  time.  According 
to  Dr.  Whitby's  interpretation,  and,  indeed,  any  other  than 
that  before  stated,  this  precise  notation  of  the  time  can 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  denoting  the  order  of 
its  occurrence.  The  evangelists  might  as  well  have  said 
(/tMT«  rtivTt^  after  these  things^  or  (««/  %ytur%)  it  came  to  pass 
{fjLtrm,  Titorti)  after  these  things^  which  are  the  phrases  they 
generally  use.  The  design  of  this  particularity  we  suggest, 
as  before,  is  to  connect  the  promise  (in  Matt  xvi.  26)  with 
the  transfiguration  as  its  fulfilment.  Thus  understood,  it 
shows  how  the  Lord  hastened  to  allay  the  severity  of  his 
rebuke  to  Peter  by  this  extraordinary  privilege,  and  how 
soon  he  practically  taught  these  favored  disciples  to  look 
through  and  beyond  the  sufferings  and  ignominy  he  must 
endure  to  the  glory  which  would  follow  (1  Pet  i.  11). 

And  here,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  our  Lord  exhibited 
different  degrees  of  evidence  of  his  divine  nature  and  glory 
to  different  persons.  To  his  disciples  generally,  he  exhi- 
bited more  than  to  the  multitudes — to  the  twelve  apostles 
more  than  to  his  other  disciples — to  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
more  than  to  the  rest  of  the  twelve,  and  perhaps  to  Peter 
more  than  to  James  or  John.  Certain  it  is,  that  Peter  was 
distinguished  by  the  Father  above  his  fellow  apostles,  in  being 
first  taught  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  as  has  been 
remarked  upon  Matt  xvi.  17 ;  and  the  reader  need  not  be 
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reminded,  that  there  were  especial  reasons  why  one  of  the 
twelve  should  not  be  a  sharer  in  the  extraordinary  favors 
of  his  master  (see  John  vi.  70). 

It  is  noticeable  also,  that  while  the  evangelists  are  precise 
in  denoting  the  timey  they  are  very  indefinite  in  respect  to 
ike  plaoe  of  the  transfiguration.  Matthew  and  Mark  de- 
scribe it  as  a  high  mountain,  Luke  calls  it  ^^  the  mountain," 
as  though  he  had  reference  to  some  particular  mountain, 
but  does  not  intimate  what  mountain.  Jerome  who  died 
▲JDw  420,  at  the  age  of  80,  that  is  nearly  400  years  after 
this  event  (Ad.  Eustochiam  Epitaph.  Paulsd),  has  preserved 
the  traditionary  opinion  or  belief  that  Mount  Tabor  was  the 
moontain  referred  to  by  the  evangelists.  Josephus  says 
that  Tabor  was  in  Galilee,  twenty  leagues  and  more  from 
OiBsarea  Philippi ;  and  from  Mark  ix.  30,  we  may  infer, 
that  our  Lord  was  not  in  Galilee  when  he  rejoined  his  other 
disciples  the  next  day  (Luke  ix.  37). 

Others  suppose  our  Lord  was  transfigured  upon  Mount 
Panium,  situated  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  near  the  foot  of 
which,  Cfldsarea  Philippi  was  built  (see  Lamy's  Harmony). 
This  opinion  also  rests  upon  conjecture.  None  of  the 
apostles,  except  Peter,  James,  and  John,  knew  the  mountain 
until  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Whether  they 
spoke  of  it  afterwards  definitely  to  others,  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  apostle  Peter  when  writing  of  it  (2  £p.  i.  18),  is 
not  more  definite  than  the  evangelists,  and  John  (i.  14), 
when  referring  to  the  transfiguration,  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  place  where  it  occurred.  This  obscurity 
was  designed  in  order,  perhaps,  that  no  occasion  should  be 
given  to  the  superstitious  practices  which  it  was  foreseen 
would  have  followed,  ^if  the  evangelists  had  definitely 
marked  the  spot  of  this  most  wonderful  transaction. 

xvii.  2.     "  And  was  transfigured  before  them." 

It  will  be  useful  before  proceeding  further,  to  collect  from 
the  three  evangelists,  and  arrange  in  their  order,  all  the 
circumstances  attending  the  transfiguration.  This  we  have 
attempted  to  do  as  follows.  But  the  reader  should  attempt 
it  for  himself.  (1)  Our  Lord  ascends  the  mountain  to  pray, 
as  Luke  informs  us  (ix.  28),  attended  by  Peter,  James,  and 
John ;  (2)  while  in  the  act  of  prayer,  his  person  is  transfi- 
gured, or,  as  Luke  expresses  it,  the  appearance  of  his  face 
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was  altered  or  became  (fT^^i'^  another)  cliaogfed.  Hie  bi 
shone  aa  the  siui.  His  garroents  boeame  white  aft  \i^ 
(Matt.) — [white  exceedingly  as  soow,  sliiutngi  §neli  m  q 
fuller  could  make  them  (Mark) — white  aaii  i^listariil 
(Luke)].  In  the  meantime,  Peter,  Jam«9,  and  Jnliti,  hi 
become  heavy  ^vitli  sleep j  and  probably  did  not  witiieia  t| 
change  at  it^  commencemGnt  (3)  Moses  and  Eltm  thi 
appear  in  glory,  (4)  TIic  di^ciplea  awaking  (I.bbe  \\.  S^ 
perceive  the  change  m  the  Lor4'#  person  \ — they  {»crcai?| 
also,  the  presence  of  Moses  and  Elias  in  gtcirified  fomi 
(5)  The  disci]>les  hear  the  converaation  of  the  Lord  ttH: 
Mosed  and  Ellas  about  hie  apprt^aching  (»4»/i»,  Liike  ix,  31 
exodus  frum  hig  state  of  hnmiliatitm  at  rienisalem.  (6)  TI| 
conversation  ceases^  and  Mose»  and  Elisi:^  are  in  the  acl  i 
departing.  (7)  Peter  perceiving  ir,  m  wc  mar  snppofl 
makes  the  most  extraordinary  display  of  liis  character  01 
record.  He  ventures  to  epeak,  m  if  tmawad  by  the  |»ri?*eiioi 
of  such  glonoua  and  inajeatic  forms.  (8)  Before  p€ter  hM 
done  speak  in  f^,  a  cloud  (probably  the  Sbekinah)  iuddefnl] 
overshadowed  tliem,  Matthew  calls  it  a  light  or  brigl 
cloud.  According  to  some  reading*,  it  was  a  cload  of 
(9)  Meantime  (that  \^  while  Pt^ter  was  speaking) 
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Thus,  a  succession  of  testimonies  to  the  mystery  of  our 
Lord's  person  was  furnished  by  this  most  wonderful  trans- 
action. The  transfiguration  of  his  person  into  the  appear- 
ance of  snch  majesty,  was  of  itself  an  overpowering  testimony 
to  his  glory  as  the  Son  of  Man.  Then  the  appearing  of 
Moaea  and  Elias,  and  their  conversing  with  him  about  his 
decease  or  transition  from  Iiumiliation  to  his  former  glory, 
was  another  amazing  testimony  to  the  glory  of  his  nature^ 
as  the  Son  of  Man.  Having  accomplished  the  object  of 
their  mission,  nothing  remained  to  detain  them  longer,  and 
they  departed.  The  crowning  testimony  of  all  followed  : — 
it  was  the  testimony  of  the  Father  himself.  In  order  to  this, 
the  mysterious  cloud  appears,  as  soon  as  Moses  and  Elias 
disappear,  and  while  Jesus,  with  the  three  disciples  only, 
were  within  it,  the  voice  is  uttered,  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  Hear  ye  him."  No 
greater  testimony  than  this  could  be  given.  Then  the  cloud 
also  disappears,  and  the  transfiguration  is  passed. 

Many  questions  are  suggested  by  this  wonderful  transac- 
tion, but  we  must  not  too  ^curiously  inquire  into  a  matter  so 
profoundly  mysterious.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
were  reasons  for  ordering  the  whole  scene  exactly  in  the 
way  it  occurred,  although  we  should  not  be  able  to  discover 
them.  Wo  may  safely  believe,  however,  that  none  are  so 
probable  as  those  which  tend  most  to  exalt  the  majesty  and 
glory  of  the  manhood  of  our  blessed  Lord.  As  to  the  trans- 
figuration itself,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  temporary 
display  or  revealing  of  the  concealed  glory  of  his  person ; 
or,  as  an  outward  manifestation  or  uncovering,  for  a  little 
space,  of  the  inherent  glory  of  his  manhood.  (John  xvii.  5. 
See  note  on  Matt.  xiv.  22-33.) 

We  call  the  transfiguration  a  miracle,  and  such  it  was. 
But  his  return  from  his  transfigured,  or  glorified,  to  his 
inglorious  form,  is  not  commonly  regarded  in  the  same  light. 
Yet,  if  we  consider  the  essentially  inherent  glory  of  our 
Lord's  person,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  greater  miracle  to  conceal 
it  under  the  hnmble  veil  of  his  flesh,  and  keep  it  concealed 
(except  so  far  as  his  miracles  occasionally  displayed  it)  from 
his  incarnation  to  his  resurrection  than  to  uncover  or  reveal 
it,  as  he  did  on  the  occasion  which  we  are  considering.  We 
add  a  few  observations  upon  some  parts  of  this  narrative. 

VOL.  XI. — ^No.  in.  28 
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Luke  ix.  29.  "  And  as  he  praj'ed,"  &c. 

The  evangelist  does  not  mention  the  subject  of  his  prayer, 
but  as  he  ascended  the  mountain  to  make  this  display  of 
his  glory,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  his  prayer  had 
respect  to  it  If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  it  would  fol- 
low that  his  prayer  was  the  appointed  means  for  that  end, 
and  as  faith  or  implicit  trust  in  God  is  tlie  life  and  energy 
of  prayer,  we  may  conclude  that  the  transfiguration  of  the 
human  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  wrought  through  that 
means  (see  John  xvii.  5).  Our  Lord's  faith,  as  a  matij  was 
perfect.  It  took  hold  of  God,  and  drew  from  God  whatso- 
ever he  asked  (John  xi.  41,  42),  being  always  agreeable  to 
the  Divine  will  (Matt.  xxvi.  53,  54). 

Luke  ix.  30.  "  And  behold  there  talked  with  him  two 
men,  which  were  Moses  and  Elias,  who,  appearing  in  glory, 
spake  of  his  decease  ('£•'•»),  which  he  should  accomplish 
(xA#f  •«»)  at  Jerusalem." 

The  evangelist  is  very  explicit.  Two  men  (not  angels) 
•appeared,  and  these  men  were  Moses  and  Elias.  It  was 
not,  then,  a  scenic  representation  merely,  but  the  real  ap- 
pearing of  two  departed  saints,  m  forms  of  glor}*,  aent  to 
earth  from  tlie  heavenly  world  expressly  to  hold  this  inter- 
view with  the  Saviour.  Tliey  talked  with  him  in  audible, 
intelligible  words,  which  tlio  three  apostles  heard  and  un- 
derstood. The  subject  of  their  discourse  was  the  same  oar 
Lord  had,  for  the  first  time,  broached  to  his  disciples  a 
week  before,  namely^  his  sufierings  and  death  at  Jerusalem. 
Moses  and  Elias  knew  the  purpose  of  tlie  Lord^s  humilia- 
tion, and  the  place  of  its  termination  or  accomplisliment 
They  spoke  of  his  decease  (decession,  decessus,  '(•'••)y  or 
departure,  at  Jerusalem.  The  identity  of  the  subject  con- 
firms the  interpretation  of  the  promise  before  suggested 
(Matt.  xvi.  28).  It  is  as  though  our  Lord  had  assumed 
temporarily  his  glory,  to  repeat,  in  Peter's  hearing,  the  very 
things  at  which  that  apostle  had  revolted,  in  order  to  show 
him  how  diiferently  these  saints  regarded  him. 

However  tliis  may  be,  we  may  regard  our  Lord's  brief 
intercourse  with  these  departed  eaints  as  a  type,  or  exhibi- 
tion on  a  small  scale,  of  the  society  and  intercourse  betweeu 
him  and  his  redeemed  in  his  kingdom.  In  this  senaei  it 
was  a  fulfilment  of  his  promise ;  for  it  was  an  open  mani- 
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feetation  of  himself,  as  Son  of  Man,  in  the  glory  with  which 
he  will  appear  in  his  kingdom. 

Matt  xvii.  4.  "  Then  answered  Peter  and  said,  Lord,  it 
is  good  for  ns  to  be  here.  If  thou  wilt,  let  ns  make  three 
tabernacles :  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for 
EUas." 

Peter  evidentlj  regarded  his  Master  as  the  greater  of  the 
three  glorions  persons  before  him.  Whether  his  glory  sur- 
passed that  of  the  others,  or  whether  the  manner  of  their 
address  and  demeanor  convinced  him  of  it,  we  are  not 
informed.  Nor  are  we  told  how  he  conld  know  one  de- 
parted saint  from  another.  The  fact  only  is  recorded,  and 
it  seems  to  argue  either  that  the  apostles  were,  for  the  oc- 
casion, gifted  with  new  powers  of  discernment,  or  that  these 
saints  made  themselves  known  to  the  apostles  by  some  ex- 
traordinary power  which  they  possessed  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12). 
But  the  transaction  is  too  mysterious  to  be  reasoned  about. 
It  belongs  to  the  invisible  world,  or  rather  to  the  times  of 
the  kingdom  yet  to  be  revealed. 

We  cannot  leave  this  passage  without  calling  the  reader's 
attention  again,  for  a  moment,  to  the  character  of  the  apos- 
tle. He  was  in  a  scene  of  unearthly  glory.  Before  him 
stood  the  Son  of  Man  in  his  glory,  attended  by  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets,  and  all  three  attired  with  the  splendor  of 
the  heavenly  world.  Who  but  Peter  would  dare  to  utter  a 
voice  or  mingle  his  words  with  tlieirs  in  such  a  scene !  It 
is  obvious  to  remark  that  he  neither  appreciated  the  nature 
nor  the  object  of  the  transaction,  nor  the  character  nor  con- 
dition of  the  persons  before  him.  Evidently  he  was  awe- 
struck and  bewildered  (Luke  ix.  33 ;  Mark  ix.  6).  In  that 
there  is  no  marvel.  The  marvel  is  that  he  should  speak  at 
all.  The  character  of  Peter,  in  this  respect,  is  unique.  No 
such  record  as  this  is  made  of  any  other  man. 

One  observation  more  upon  the  whole  of  this  passage 
(Matt.  xvii.  1-8),  and  the  instruction  it  was  intended 
to  convey.  We  have  eye-witnesses  of  the  suflTerings  and 
death  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  eye-witnesses  of  his  person  after 
his  resurrection ;  eye-witnesses  of  his  ascension ;  and  eye- 
witnesses of  his  glorified  person,  and  of  the  manner  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  saints  in  glory ;  but  not  in  this  order : 
for  the  Divine  purpose  did  not  permit  the  Lord's  return  to 
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the  earth  after  his  final  ascension  until  he  should  come  in 
his  kingdom  (Acts  iii.  21).  Hence  he  appeared  in  his  glory 
for  a  little  space,  daring  the  period  of  his  humiliation,  and 
two  of  the  most  eminent  saints  of  the  former  dispensation 
were  sent  to  hold  converse  with  him,  in  the  presence  of 
three  of  his  disciples,  in  order  that  the  church  might  have, 
through  their  testimony,  out  of  orde^t  and  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  an  example  or  outward  manifestation  of  the 
kingdom,  and  of  the  liope  to  which  his  elect  people  are 
called.  In  this  view  of  the  transfiguration,  it  was  a  most 
gracious  provision  for  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of 
the  church  in  her  pilgrimage  through  this  world.  (See 
Heb.  xii.  2,  22,  23,  xiii.  13, 14 ;  1  Pet.  i.  10-18.)  For  by 
thus  treating  the  mystery  of  our  Lord's  glorification  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mystery  of  his  death,  it  marvellously  joined 
the  sufferings  of  the  cross  with  the  kingdom  and  tlie  crown. 

Matt.  xvii.  9.  "  And  as  they  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tain Jesus  charged  them,  saying,  Tell  the  vision  (what  things 
they  had  seen,  Mark  ix.  9)  to  no  man,  until  the  Son  of  Man 
be  risen  [again]  from  the  dead." 

From  this  verse  we  infer  that  the  instruction  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  transfiguration  was  designed  for  the  church. 
No  purpose  connected  with  our  Lord's  personal  ministry 
among  the  Jews  was  to  bo  served  by  it.  We  may  ol^serve 
also  that  the  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  the 
epoch  (very  nearly)  of  his  entering  permanently  into  his 
glory  (Luke  xxiv.  26),  so  that  the  injunction  iu  effect  was, 
not  to  speak  of  this  temporary  glorification  of  the  Lord's 
person  so  long  as  he  continued  in  his  state  of  humiliadon, 
nor  until  ho  was  ready  to  pour  out  the  spirit  of  glory  up<m 
his  followers.*  We  have  no  evidence  that  the  disciples  re- 
vealed the  secret  until  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  one 
use  they  then  made  of  it  may  be  learned  from  the  second 
epistle  of  Peter,  the  leading  doctrine  of  which  is  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord.  (See  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  585,593, 
where  the  reader  will  find  this  epistle  analysed  and  briefly 
explained.) 

Pjanx). 


*  The  author  of  an  interesting  litUe  treatise,  lately  published  by  the  Dm* 
byterian  Board  of  Pablication,  entitled,  **  The  Last  Dayi  of  Jefm^"  mpfMi* 
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Abt.  m. — Haven's  Mkntal  Philosophy. 

Mbntal  Philosophy  ;  including  the  Intellect,  Sensibili- 
ties, and  Will.  By  Joseph  Haven,  Professor  of  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Amherst  College.  Bos- 
ton :  Gould  &  Lincoln.     1868. 

The  works  on  the  faculties  and  laws  of  the  mind  that 
have  had  a  chief  currency  in  this  country  for  several  years, 
are  those  of  Eant,  Cousin,  Coleridge,  Morell,  or  their  disci- 
ples here,  that  are  mistaken  in  their  leading  views  of  our 
nature,  and  have  betrayed  great  numbers  into  the  rejection 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  idealism,  the  pantheism, 
or  the  atheism  in  which  the  theory  held  by  them  has  un- 
folded itself  in  Europe.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation, 
therefore,  that  a  volume  on  the  subject  has  appeared  that  is 
free  from  their  errors,  and  presents  the  great  features  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  in  lines  that  are  recog- 
nised by  consciousness  as  truthful,  and  that  are  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  revelation  respecting  our  nature  and 
Qod's  sway  over  us.  Professor  Haven's  classification  of  the 
subject  is  natural,  and  his  analysis  of  the  faculties  and  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind  simple  and  clear.  His  vocabulary  is 
English  instead  of  Kantian  or  German.    The  chief  points 


tlM  mountain  in  Galilde,  mentioned  in  Matt  xyiiL  16,  was  the  mountain  on 
which  the  Lord  was  transfig^nred,  and  that  the  appearance  in  Qalilee  **  was  a 
i«batantial  reprodnotion  of  the  transfignration  seene."  In  this  way  he  ac- 
eoants  for  the  two  opposite  effects  produced :  "  some  worshipped  and  some 
douhted."  In  this  conjecture,  we  think,  the  author  mistakes  the  object  of 
the  SaTiour's  appearance  after  his  resurrection,  which  was  to  establiBh  the 
rttdiiff  of  the  fa^t  of  the  resurrection  of  the  very  body  of  flesh  which  was 
sroeified,  and  for  that  purpose  alone  St.  Paul  uses  it  (1  Cor.  xy.  6,  6),  the 
eridence  of  which  would  be  impaired  by  transfiguration.  Besides,  it  seems 
impoasible  that  St  Peter  would  refer  to  the  transfiguration  in  the  special  man- 
.  n«r  he  does  (2  Epistle  I  16-18),  if  the  same  transaction  had  been  repeate<l 
afterwards  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  body  of  (or  more  than  five  hundred 
of)  the  disciples.  If  the  Lord  had  been  twice  transfigured  there  would  be 
the  same  reason  for  recording  both,  and  we  cannot  give  any  reason  why  the 
last  should  be  mysteriously  concealed,  and  the  first  be  circumstantially 
reeorded.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  however,  that  this  opinion  or  conjee- 
tare  is  without  erideooe,  and  the  estimable  author  referred  to,  it  may  be 
prtmimed,  regarded  it  in  that  light 
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that  need  to  be  considered  in  order  to  a  just  apptuli' 
of  the  several  topics  are  diatinctly  stated,  and  the 
for  the  views  lie  entertains  presented  with  directneat 
brevity.  There  are  few  waste  wordg  on  hU  pa^y  iw  p»- 
tentions  floumlies  of  rhetoric,  aod  no  attempts  to  tsttle 
fundamental  questions  by  mere  asdumptiot}  or  hypcvtliiiis. 

After  a  brief  analysis  and  classification  of  the  meiild 
powers  J  and  a  chapter  on  conscioDsnesSj  atti^tjUonf  and  coo* 
cepHon,  he  treats^  first,  of  the  preaentativo  powers,  or  ^ 
senses,  and  maintains  in  accordance  with  oar  conacioosaea^ 
that  onr  sense  perceptions  are  produced  by  the  action  oo  the 
organs  of  external  objects,  and  that  thej  arc  veritabla 

ceptions  of  those  objects,  and  the  medium  to  un  of  a      

ledge  of  their  existence  and  in  a  meajvure  of  their  natam;— 
thus  rejecting  the  great  postulate  of  Kant  and  lib  followen, 
that  sense  perceptions  are  mere  creatioiia  of  the  mind  i^fil4 
independently  of  any  perceived  or  cognisable  external 
— by  which  the  mind  of  each  individual  H  exhibited 
itself  the  only  known  or  koowable  ©xistenee,  and  idl  pn^ 
of  the  being  of  God  and  other  iiatelHgencas  atniek  froJi 
grasp.  We  could  wish  the  autlior  had  given  greater  pi 
nence  to  this?  part  of  his  system^  and  imfolded  itfi  hm^s^m. 


rsM^^H 
teat  flP 
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affeetions  with  which  it  is  occupied  at  the  time.  Next,  that 
the  mind's  freedom  lies  in  its  choosing  according  to  its  pre- 
vailing desires ;  not,  as  Arminians  hold,  in  choosing  irrespec- 
tively both  of  thought  and  desire.  Thirdly,  that  the  mind 
is  the  efficient  cause  of  its  choices,  not  the  mere  subject  of 
them.  Fourthly,  that  as  its  putting  forth  its  volitions  from 
conscious  reasons,  that  are  present  to  it  at  the  time,  is  not 
only  consistent  with,  but  indispensable  to,  its  freedom  and 
responsibility;  so  its  being  placed  under  influences  by 
which  thoughts,  and  thereby  emotions  are  excited  in  it  that 
become  reasons  for  its  putting  forth  volitions,  is  consistent 
with  its  freedom  and  responsibility.  Fifthly,  that  thence 
€k)d'8  providential  and  moral  government  over  it,  determin- 
ing all  its  conditions,  and  constituting  a  certainty  that  its 
ihoQghts  and  affections  will  be  what  they  are,  is  compatible 
with  its  freedom  and  responsibility.  And  finally,  that  there- 
fore his  predetermination  through  that  medium  and  foresight 
of  all  events,  are  also  consistent  with  the  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility of  his  creatures. 

Professor  Haven  regards  President  Edwards  as  jusfly 
charged  with  having  slid  in  some  of  his  statements  and  ex- 
pressions from  the  freedom  of  the  will  which  he  intended 
to  maintain,  on  to  the  ground  of  the  stern  necessity  held  by 
Collins  and  Priestly.  "We  think  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
verify  the  judgment  President  Edwards'  terms,  indeed, 
are  unfortunately  chosen,  but  the  sense  in  which  he  explains 
them,  wholly  precludes  that  fatalism.  He  expressly  states 
that  by  necessity  he  only  means  certainty ;  and  in  the  expres- 
sion quoted  by  Professor  Haven,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween natural  and  moral  necessity,  ^^  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
nature  of  the  connexion,  as  in  the  terms  connected,"  that 
which  he  means  by  "  the  nature  of  the  connexion"  is  doubt- 
less its  certainty,  while  the  terms  connected,  between  which 
the  difference  lies,  are  in  the  one  case  physical,  but  in  the 
other  intellectual,  and  thence  capable  of  a  connexion  con- 
sistently with  freedom. 

We  recommend  this  work  as  better  suited  than  any  other 
witli  which  we  are  acquainted  for  a  text-book,  for  which 
It  is  specially  designed,  in  colleges  and  schools. 
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Akt.  IV-— RKLiGiotJa  Lesaohb  op  tbk  Bm^oite. 


BY  BEV.  CHARLES  W,  BHIKLDg. 


The  deluge  may  be  viewed  a»  a  physical  eiretu  indi 
by  moral  causes;  a  divine  jndgaietil  uiKin  thu  mt; 
world  of  &inoej*8.  As  such  it  is  portyajed  Iti  tUo  B\h\%  mmt 
sisteutl  J  with  its  character  as  a  book  of  religion  rather  thm 
of  science,  and  as  sucli  wt?  here  proptiso  to  ciifi«iilur  it 

The  sacred  record  informs  ua  thiit  fijr  m>m^  ecttturief  pre- 
vious, the  true  religion  had  hmn  preserved  in  tb^  t&m\\y^ 
Seth,  while  the  descendant  of  Cain  wero  »le;adilj  deim^*  < 
rating.  Eat  at  leogth  frequent  intarinarriages  b^gm  to 
take  phice  between  these  oppOAiMa  raoi**.  lleligioii  and 
purity  allied  themselves  with  impiety  and  UoanfiaiiiaiaA. 
The  result  woa  a  progeny  of  monsitt^r!*  in  mck<r«]n«3ei.  A 
most  frightful  degeneracy  of  morals  ensued.  The  vlttla 
earth  was  a  scene  of  gigantic  iniquiryf  gnd  leemed  ifitii 
abominations.  The  disease  of  htiman  societj  had  r«itdiod 
a  crisis  demanding  some  desper^^  remedy,  It  had  beG|Mi 
evident  that  nothing  short  of  tiiii  exlefjaJnaliQit  t>f  #fii^B 
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mere  local  inundation  or  a  general  snbmergence  of  fihe 
planet,  the  avowed  design  of  Jehovah  in  producing  it  was, 
in  either  case,  accomplished ;  the  entire  corrupt  race  of  man 
was  thereby  destroyed.  Nor  would  the  moral  impression 
of  the  judgment  upon  the  modem  mind  be  either  enhanced 
or  diminished  by  more  definite  scientific  knowledge  in 
respect  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  period.  The  unin- 
habited portions  of  the  globe  might,  meanwhile,  have 
remained  undisturbed,  or  have  simply  existed  as  yet  in  a 
primitive  chaotic  condition,  or  have  been  involved  in  a  uni- 
veraal  catastrophe,  designed  not  merely  to  destroy  the  infant 
nee,  but  to  effect  important  cosmical  changes  with  reference 
to  the  future  history  of  mankind  ;  yet  whichever  of  these 
hypotheses  we  adopt,  the  religious  lessons  of  the  event 
remain  the  same.  After  all  the  light  that  science  could 
ever  shed  upon  the  contemporaneous  condition  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  revelation  would  still  contract  the 
horizon  of  fancy  within  that  comparatively  small  region 
where  we  behold  the  angry  billows  surging  over  a  whelmed 
race  of  sinners,  and  limit  us  to  a  consideration  of  the 
"  things  which  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples,  and  are 
written  for  our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  are  come." 

But  what  are  the  religious  lessons  of  the  deluge  ?  Pos- 
sibly we  may  learn  them  from  the  comments  of  New  Testa- 
ment writers.  It  would  certainly  be  reasonable  to  expect 
light  from  such  a  quarter,  and  we  could  desire  no  better 
elucidation  than  that  of  inspiration  becoming  its  own  inter- 
preter. 

Now,  the  deluge  is  uniformly  represented  as  both  a 
sample  and  a  menace  of  judgment  to  come.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  transition  of  prophecy  into  his- 
tory, and  a  warning  to  the  world  that  now  is,  of  things  yet 
to  come  upon  the  earth.  Both  the  Saviour  in  his  discourses, 
and  tlie  apostles  in  their  epistles,  so  represent  it. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if  we  could  divest  ourselves 
of  modem  prepossessions  and  take  the  position  in  fancy  of 
a  devout  antediluvian,  we  should  be  much  better  able 
to  appreciate  our  own  analogous  position  in  respect  to 
^^  things  not  seen  as  yet"  of  which  we  have  been  warned  ; 
and  such  an  example  we  have  in  the    patriarch  Noah, 
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whose  faith  the  apostle  cites  as  worthy  of  study  aod  i: 
tation. 

Li  order  to  underntand  tli@  wonderful  trial  la  wlildi'Noiki 
was  subjected,  we  have  need  to  cooddei*  tlie  peciiliarij  to- 
credible  nature  of  the  prediction  or  pfomise  whidi  lui  fiiil 
must  prasp* 

1.  The  e^ent  foretold  waa  {^ni^rmy  io  uli  thm 
opimonB  of  mankind.  He  was  biddi^Q  to  antieipato  a 
universal  judgment  at  the  very  idea  of  whtoh  lim  eoten 
raries  would  laugh  him  to  Bcorti,  Tbat  they  so  rei3eii7iMl 
divine  premonition  we  know  to  be  the  fiusi;  and  tltut 
abounding  nubelief  web  eminontly  fillod  to  try  this 
arch's  faitlij  we  can  easily  infer,  not  only  frt*m  oar  f^m 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  belief,  but  from  tha  ^n 
on  our  own  minds  of  modern  intidelity  in  rappee t  ta  rimili 
predictions.  We  are  warned  of  a  vast  jnd^^ont  ttpciEtl 
whole  race,  eomewhat  analogoim  to  that  which  was  litres 
ened  against  these  ungodly  anteiUluvianB-  Wo  ttrlre 
greater  or  less  succe^  to  put  faitli  in  the  monition. 
when,  in  the  iace  of  the  clearesit  predictions,  we  ol 
thatj  *'as  in  the  days  that  wore  hefora  the  iUiod  thoy 
eating  and  drinking,  m^Tying  and  jjjyiag  m 
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with  a  conviction  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand, 
and,  as  if  cowering  beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  apo- 
calyptic angel,  flying  through  the  heavens  and  ciying, 
"  Woe,  woe,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,"  have  been  held 
in  a  tortnre  of  suspense  until  the  dreaded  moment  was  past, 
and  tlie  ardors  of  fanaticism  were  left  to  cool  down  into  the 
bitter  ashes  of  repentance.  The  season  is  still  recent  when 
oar  own  land  was  filled  with  scenes  of  extravagance  occa- 
sioned by  a  similar  panic,  and  we  are  constantly  witnessing 
fresh  outbursts  of  the  same  instinctive  foreboding. 

But  ll'oah  must  stand  alone  in  his  faith  against  an  infidel 
world.  He  must  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  current 
convictions  and  impressions  of  all  mankind.  Gould  there 
have  been  a  sorer  confiict  with  reigning  opinions  than  that 
he  was  called  to  endure  2  And  had  this  been  the  only 
obstacle  his  faith  encountered,  had  there  been  any  rational 
grounds  on  which  to  anticipate  the  event  foretold,  would  it 
not  still  have  been  a  signal  instance  of  confidence  in  divine 
testimony  that  while  the  warning  was  universally  dis- 
credited, he  was  so  ^'  moved  with  fear"  as  to  prepare  for  its 
fulfilment? 

2.  But  the  prediction  of  the  deluge,  besides  being  thus 
contrary  to  the  existing  opinions,  was  also  contrary  to  the 
existing  experience  of  mankind.  There  were  no  rational 
grounds  on  which  to  anticipate  it  All  previous  human 
history  was  one  accumulated  presumption  against  it  Not 
a  single  precedent  from  the  past  could  be  cited  in  favor  of 
it  Noah  was  required  to  prepare  for  an  event  the  like  of 
which  never  before  had  occurred.  lie  could  regard  it  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  a  stupendous  miracle.  The  laws  of 
nature  were  to  be  suspended,  or  at  least  their  ordinary  ope- 
ration entirely  changed,  and  a  vast  inundation  effected  by 
means  of  whibh  all  animal  and  human  life,  except  a  rem- 
nant, should  be  utterly  destroyed. 

And  that  it  demanded  strong  faith  to  believe  in  an  event 
so  utterly  unprecedented  and  anomalous,  we  can  readily 
understand  from  our  observation  of  the  manner  in  which 
all  modern  philosophy  stands  opposed  to  the  similar  event 
of  a  coming  judgment  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  reason- 
ing from  the  natural  course  of  things,  there  is  nothing  to 
favor  the  idea  that  the  present  material  system  is  ever  to 
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undergo  that  vast  phjBical  catastmphe  which  k  fnt^ska^ 
dowed   in  eome  of  the  Nevr  Ti^tament  Scrii>l«n.%    W^ 
have»  ia  fact^  aeqnired  a  eon&d&iioe  !fi  the  stability  lod 
future  continnance  of  nature,  founded  upon  the  kitowti  xm 
formitj  of  her  laws  and  operatiom,  which  i^  a  grdvth 
centnries  of  observation  and  experience.    The  entire 
of  the  world  proceeds  upon  this  confidence  and  to-di 
itselt^  liowever  nnconsciously,  against  the    wamio 
Natnre  is  ever  to  be  arrested  in  her  course.     It  i%  tb^: 
no  slight  difficulty  we  must  encounter  in  anticipatii 
event  which  h  not  only  generally  diacreditcdj  but  see' 
rendered    improbable    by   a  preenmplion   that  hm 
gathering  strength  for  ages^  and  ha«  rooted  itsdf  id 
profoiindest  philosophy  of  the  time.     Poesibi j  the  aposi 
would  remind  us  of  this  difticulty  when  he  warns  m  tliat 
the  last  days  scoffers  sliould  come,  raying,  Where  is  the  p 
mise  of  his  coming,  for  since  the  fatliei-3  fell  anleep,  all  thinj 
contiuiie  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  erealioD 
And  yet  formidable  as  such  scepticism  may  appear,  t 
which  Noah  must  overcome  was  e^en  more  formidable  fH- 
Onr  modern  infidelity  in  respect  to  a  comint?  ju<I; 
compared  with  tliatof  the  a 
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which  may  yet  be  swept  with  snrges  of  fire,  and  guilty 
cities  have  been  wrecked  in  a  snlphurons  storm  lilce  that,  it 
may  be,  which  is  to  overtake 

**  The  dond-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  jea^  the  great  globe  itself 
And  all  that  it  inherits." 

Thus  we  are  living  under  an  economy,  which,  besides 
having  been  introduced  by  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  has 
also  afforded  monitory  examples  of  that  greater  convul- 
sion in  which  it  is  to  terminate.  The  world  with  which  we 
have  to  do  is  all  scarred  with  the  track  of  approaching 
vengeance,  and  might  be  said  to  bear  in  its  conscience  a 
reminiscence  as  well  as  a  presentiment  of  judgment. 

But  the  patriarch  was  warned  of  a  catastrophe,  the  very 
idea  of  which  was  at  the  time  unfamiliar,  which  was  utterly 
without  precedent  or  analogy,  and  alike  foreign  both  to  the 
course  of  nature  and  of  Providence.  lie  had  to  deal  with 
an  infidelity  as  plausible,  and  in  one  sense  as  reasonable,  as 
it  was  universal.  He  must  oppose  himself,  single-handed, 
not  merely  against  all  cotemporary  experience,  but  against 
all  previous  history.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  graver 
conflict  between  reason  and  faith,  philosophy  and  revela- 
tion, science  and  religion,  than  that  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved. And  even  thongh  nature  around  him  had  been 
agitated  with  portents  of  the  disaster,  would  we  still  be 
without  any  modern  parallel  of  that  unbounded  confidence 
in  God^s  word,  which  prompted  him,  in  the  midst  of  such 
ancient  and  specious  scepticism,  to  reverently  prepare  for 
its  coming. 

8*  It  is  pertinent,  however,  now  to  add  that  the  predic- 
tion of  the  deluge,  besides  being  thus  contrary  to  all  exist- 
ing opinion  and  experience,  was  also  contrary  to  the  exist- 
ing aspect  of  nature.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  there 
were  any  presages  of  the  coming  ruin  upon  the  face  of  sur- 
rounding creation.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  geography  of 
the  antediluvian  world  evinced  an  entire  want  of  pre-adap- 
tation  to  the  event  foretold. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  final  conflagration,  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  the  materials  of  a  most  vivid  and  plausible 
conception  of  its  origin  and  nature.    We  know  that  the 
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very  soil  we  tread  smothers  beneath  it  vast  cemtrsl  firaiy 
that  the  very  air  we  breathe  ie  charged  with  f^i^rel  _ 
of  deBtruction,  whichj  at  the  slightest  heck  orOmnipot^ei^^ 
might  kindle  the  whale  fabric  of  land,  and  aea,  and  sky* 
into  one  wide  and  flaming  ruin.  It  is  tm©,  we  do 
readily  admit  even  into  our  fancy  the  prospect  of  a 
strophe  so  awful,  soothed  and  emboldened  a$i  wwarc 
ordinary  serenity  of  nature.  But  let  science,  with  beriQ^i 
wand,  stir  the  equipoise  of  those  subtle  agetitg  ^hich  m 
glumbering  around  us  bo  gently,  and  in  tlie  flasli  and  tb( 
shock  we  have  revealed  to  ns  amid  what  terrible  anti^ 
Tiism3  we  are  helplessly  cradled.  And  when  we  behold  tii 
mimic  strife  expanded  into  the  lightning  and  thnnder  of  th 
actual  tempest,  while  the  whole  concave  above  ns  ta  wl\} 
blaze  and  resonant,  we  find  nothing  eo  very  iniproba)bl 
in  that  picture  of  a  last  dreadftil  stornij  **wUen^iji  Qi 
heavens  being  on  fire  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  Uimei 
Or,  when  over  those  vast  emberg,  glowing  at  the  centre  C 
tlie  earth,  whole  continents  tremble,  and  mountains  dfagof^ 
and  cities  and  provinces  are  flooded  with  molten  ftoil^  woefl 
easily  believe  there  is  more  of  the  literaf  than  the  fignratftt 
in  that  prediction  that  ^  the  elgnetits  dialt  mdt  witli  ferrM 
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Datnre  ?  How  devoid  of  all  premonitory  signs  of  that  watery 
devastation  which  awaited  her  must  she  have  seemed  in 
those  inland  regions  where  the  infant  race  was  then  cradled? 
What  known  reservoir  was  at  hand  ever  threatening  to  break 
over  its  bounds  I  Whence  was  to  come  that  vast  body  of 
water  which  was  to  bo  brought  over  the  earth  and  poured 
down  in  a  forty  days^  rain  from  the  skies  ?  We  may  strive 
as  we  will  to  palliate  the  great  miracle  of  the  deluge  by 
speculations  upon  the  hydrography  of  the  ancient  world ;  it 
will  still  remain  true  that  a  sublimer  act  of  confidence  in 
God's  word  the  world  never  saw  than  when  righteous  Noah, 
being  admonished  of  an  event  which  neither  man,  nor 
history,  nor  nature  herself  gave  him  any  reason  to  appre- 
hend, set  himself  in  godly  circumspection  to  anticipate  it 
No  wonder  the  apostle  ranks  him  among  the  most  heroic 
examples  that  the  annals  of  piety  afford.  ''  By  faith  Noah, 
being  warned  of  God,  of  things  not  seen  as  yet,  moved  with 
fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house." 

The  obvious  effect  of  the  parallel  we  have  been  drawing 
is  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  any  analogous  predictions  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  There  is  more,  far  more  in  the 
existing  opinions  and  experience  of  mankind,  and  in  the 
existing  aspects  of  nature,  to  favor  the  idea  of  an  approach- 
ing destruction  and  renovation  of  the  earth  by  fire,  than 
there  was  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  to  favor  that  of  its 
approaching  destruction  and  renovation  by  water.  Tlie 
religious  beliefs,  the  very  superstitions  of  Christendom  have 
for  centuries  clung  to  that  idea ;  it  has  been  already  paral- 
leled by  an  analogous  catastrophe  and  foreshadowed  iu 
exemplary  judgments;  and  the  present  material  system 
abounds  in  its  portents  and  is  ripe  for  its  fulfilment 

Whether  this  is  the  actual  doctrine  of  Scripture  in  respect 
to  the  destiny  of  the  existing  economy  of  nature,  we  had 
not  proposed  to  inquire.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  unfulfilled 
prophecies  about  which  the  Christian  world  are  divided  by 
opposite  theories  of  interpretation  and  modes  of  thought ; 
and  be  would  be  more  bold  tlian  wiso  who  would  espouse 
either  side  of  the  question  without  long  and  thorough  bibli- 
cal research,  as  well  as  impartial  comparison  of  corrobora- 
tive proo&  and  authorities. 

Bat  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  the  present  state  of 
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opinion  upon  the  subject.     In  the  general  department  of 
eschatology  there  are  two  classes  of  theorists  who  may  be 
termed  (to  borrow  an  illustration  from  pala^tiological  science) 
the  uniformitarians  and  the  catastrophists ;  the  former  main- 
taining that  natural  laws  and  causes  now  in  operation,  as 
they  have  been  the  same  in  all  time  past,  will  continue  the 
same  in  all  time  to  come ;  and  the  latter  maintaining  that 
snch  laws  and  causes  are  but  incidental  and    transient, 
admitting  of  periodical  and  violent  suspensions  hereafter 
as  well  as  heretofore.    Tlie  one  is  the  scientific  conception 
of  nature,  and  would  represent  her  course,  as  that  of  a  con- 
tinuous growth  or  development  of  strata,  floras,  faunas, 
civilizations,  without  pause  or  break  in  the  evolution  and 
through  indefinite  periods  of  time;  the  other  is  the  theolo- 
gical conception  of  nature,  and  would  represent  her  courc 
as  a  succession  of  divine  economies  or  dispensations,  miracu- 
lously introduced  one  upon  another,  after  fixed  intervals, 
and  by  distinct  acts  of  creation  and  Providence.    Thus  the 
two  parties  would  differ  in  respect  tib  tlie  geography  of  the 
millennial  world  very  much  as  they  differ  in  respect  to  that 
of  the  antediluvian  world.    The  uniformitarian,  as  he  would 
take  the  deluge  to  have  been  some  mere  casual  inundation, 
such  as  might  now  occur,  affecting  but  slightly  the  ancient 
fossiliferous  strata,  and  involving  only  that  small  portion  of 
the  existing  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  then  associated 
with  man,  so  he  would  expect  the  predicted  renovation  of 
the  earth  to  be  effected  by  the  natural  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion as  a  legitimate  triumph  of  human  science  and  art,  and 
the  next  and  highest  stage  in  the  planetary  lift .     But  the 
catastrophist,  regarding  the  deluge  as  a  vast  terrestrial  con- 
vulsion, involving  the  whole  existing  organizati(m  of  the 
earth  in  ruins  and  designed  to  adjust  it  to  that  dispensatiou 
of  forbearance  consequent  upon  the  previous  dispensation 
of  judgment,  would  be  led  to  expect  some  similar  convol- 
sion  as  the  mode  of  fitting  it  for  the  final  dispensation  of 
love,  wherein  it  shall  have  its  resurgence  out  of  the  fires  of 
dissolution  into  '^  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness." 

Unlike  as  these  two  theories  are  in  their  aim  and  spirit,  it 
is  obvious  that  plausible  arguments  could  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  both. 
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On  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  much  has 
already  been  effected  by  the  qniet  progress  of  religion, 
science,  and  art ;  in  other  words,  by  the  growth  and  exten- 
sion of  Christianity  and  its  consequent  civilization,  towards 
improving  the  physical  condition  of  man  upon  the  earth. 
To  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  steady  decline  of  the  great 
evils  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  war,  and  such  a  develop- 
ment and  application  to  human  well-being  of  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  resources  of  the  globe  and  of  the 
more  sabtle  agents  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  as  almost 
turns  the  fictions  of  olden  mythology  into  facts,  and  seems 
like  prophecy  passing  into  history  before  our  eyes.  More- 
over, all  this,  if  we  judge  by  recent  discoveries,  is  but  the 
beginning  of  marvels.  Fifty  years  ago  the  project  of  an 
instantaneous  communication  of  thought  across  the  Atlantic 
would  have  appeared  as  visionary  as  that  of  a  voyage  to  the 
moon.  And  were  the  immense  masses,  now  drilled  into  idle 
or  destructive  armies,  organized  in  vast  industrial  enter- 
prises, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  much  could  be  done 
towards  reclaiming  insalubrious  regions  and  causing  even 
the  desert  to  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  is  in  fact  de- 
monstrable that  if  man  is  to  progress  at  the  present  rate, 
in  knowledge  and  power,  he  must  also  progress  in  a  gradual 
control  over  nature  towards  that  predicted  dominion  when 
he  shall  ^^  see  all  things  put  under  his  feet,"  and  be  second 
only  to  the  angels. 

Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  doc- 
trine of  catastrophes  or  economies  is  supported  by  the  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  by  the  analogies  of  Providence, 
and  by  the  equities  of  the  divine  government.  The  present 
civilisation,  it  may  be  maintained,  is  superficial  and  specious, 
does  not  alter  the  depraved  human  being,  occurs  only  as  an 
incidental  benefit  which  the  world  enjoys  from  its  connex- 
ion with  the  church,  and  is  at  best  but  ephemeral  when 
viewed  on  the  scale  of  that  Providence  with  whom  "  one 
day  18  as  a  thousand  years  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 
It  may  be  destined  to  perish,  like  that  which  preceded  and 
occasioned  the  deluge,  a  splendid  but  abortive  prodigy  in 
the  flames  of  a  general  conflagration.  Such  a  judgment,  too, 
wonld  be  a  fit  complement  to  previous  dispensations.  It 
wonld  sift  the  righteous  from  the  wicked,  and  prepare  the 
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new  Leavens  and  earth  for  their  habitation,  thns  completing 
that  adjustment  of  the  material  to  the  moral  economy  of 
nature  to  man,  in  respect  to  which  the  present  system  is 
transient  and  provisional.  And  as  tliere  is  much  in  the  dis- 
ordered diluvial  condition  of  the  earth's  crust  to  indicate  the 
action,  in  ancient  periods,  of  a  huge  cataclysm  rather  than 
of  a  gradual  deposit,  so  there  is  much  in  its  present  igneous 
condition,  and  in  the  combustible  material  with  which  it  is 
fraught,  to  indicate  a  literal  fulfilment  of  those  predictions 
which  speak  of  fire  as  the  means  to  be  employed  in  still  more 
beautifying  it  and  making  it  meet  for  the  indwelling  of  the 
righteous. 

Without,  however,  enlarging  upon  this  question,  we  need 
now  only  insist  upon  that  practical  conclusion  in  which  both 
parties  can  unite :  that  the  present  earth  is  yet  to  be  renewed, 
either  by  a  gradual  transformation  or  by  a  sudden  recon- 
tstruction,  through  the  agency  of  law  or  of  miracle.  This  is 
tlie  great  lesson  taught  us  by  the  event  we  have  been  con- 
bid^ring.  As  Jehovah  declared,  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters,  "  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man^s  sake  ;  while  the  cartli  remaineth  seed-time  and  har- 
vest, :and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and 
night  shall  not  cease."  Gen.  viii.  21,  22.  So,  although 
^'  the  heavens  being  on  fire  sliall  be  dissolved,  and  the  de- 
ments melt  with  fervent  heat,  nevertheless  we,  according  to 
his  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."  2  Peter  iii.  12,  13.  That  pro- 
gressive removal  of  the  curse  from  the  earth,  which  was 
partially  eflfected  by  the  deluge,  will  be  completed  by  the 
conflagration.  That  bow  of  covenant  love  which  Noah 
beheld  encircling  the  altar  and  the  bleeding  Lamb,  we  may 
still  behold  "  round  about  the  throne,"  and  tlieLamb  appea^ 
ing  as  it  had  been  slain,  while  he  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  declareth,  "Behold  I  make  all  things  new." 

This  idea,  besides  being  supported  by  many  literal  state- 
ments of  Scripture,  runs  through  its  whole  doctrinal  system. 
The  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  nature  is  but  a  legitimate 
corollary  from  that  of  the  resurrection  of  man.  Physically 
and  morally,  they  stand  or  fall  together.  "  For  the  creatore 
was  made  subject  to  vanity  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of 
him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  in  hope ;  because  the  crea- 
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tare  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
For  we  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travail- 
oth  in  pain  together  until  now,  waiting  for  the  adoption,  to 
wit,  the  redemption  of  our  body."  Rom.  viii.  20-23.  Now,* 
the  hidden  meanings  of  this  divine  art  which  we  call  nature, 
are  broken  and  clonded  by  the  cnrse ;  but  then,  transfignred 
into  a  clear  expression  of  the  thought  of  God  to  his  creatures, 
as  a  visible  embodiment  of  divine  ideals  of  power,  and  beauty, 
and  grandeur,  it  shall  lie  floating  in  the  smile  of  Omnipresent 
Love,  as  when  the  angels  sang  over  it  in  gladness. 

The  idea,  too,  is  in  beautiful  accordance  with  many  of  the 
purest  yearnings  and  presentiments  of  our  nature.  In  it  the 
dreams  of  the  philanthropist,  the  ideals  of  the  philosopher, 
the  fancies  of  the  poet,  and  the  visions  of  the  prophet,  may 
all  be  harmonized  and  at  last  accomplished.  The  only 
Arcadia  is  tlie  earth  renovated,  wherein  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them.  The  true  Utopia  is  the  New  Jerusalem,  founded 
upon  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  comer-stone.  Man  reigns  lord  of  nature  in  Christ. 
Heaven  is  but  the  full  flower  of  ei^th, 

"  The  world*8  new  genesis, 
Bndding  in  fire." 

To  all  this  may  be  added,  as  a  concluding  thought,  that 
the  moral  adaptations  of  the  present  material  system  indi- 
cate its  transitory  or  transitional  character.  It  is  full  of  in- 
timations that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  perpetual,  but 
destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  change  or  to  dissolution.  For 
we  must  suppose  that  He  who  made  man,  and  knew  what 
wonld  be  his  history,  would  make  the  world  in  which  he 
dwells  to  correspond  to  his  nature  and  destiny.  His  physi- 
cal circumstances  would  be  arranged  with  some  reference  to 
his  moral  circumstances.  K  he  were  ordained  to  a  double 
character  for  good  and  evil,  we  should  expect  the  physical 
system  to  which  he  belonged  suited  to  produce  a  double 
experience  of  joy  and  sorrow ;  and  if,  in  that  character,  he 
were  appointed  unto  a  brief  probation  that  he  might  decide 
upon  one  or  the  other  of  his  two  tendencies,  and  so  be 
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stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  one  or  the  other  tl 
out  eternitjj  M-e  should  anticipate  in  Lis  material  ©nvif 
ment  all  the  characteristics  of  a  trail  si  eot  residenee,  a  tabe 
uaclo  that  might  sink  into  rain  when  the  purpaie  of  \d 
tenant  had  heen  accomplished,  and  give  place  to  aiiotiid 
and  more  enduring  dwelling,  in  keeping  witli  llie  ti«l 
wanta  and  higher  destinies  of  hia  immortalitj.  And  who 
can  survey  our  present  terrestrial  abode  without  b^ngiiu 
pressed  with  anch  a  conviction  ?  We  see,  on  the  OM  liiM 
that  the  world  we  live  in  13  bj  no  means  iii  ila  mfttari^ 
inspect  a  scene  of  unraingled  misery.  Despite  all  the  wicke 
abominations  which  fiU  it  with  war^  and  make  it  oftti: 
g&em  but  a  suburb  of  hell,  it  still  has  much  to  assaro  us  ' 
are  not  quite  confounded  with  those  gloomy 
serene  skies  and  verdant  landscapes,  the  sotemn 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  changeful  scenery  of  the  i 
amid  all  which,  in  moments  of  forgetfulneiaf  we  are  teiii| 
to  compose  ourselves  wuth  tlie  fulness  of  peace  and 
And  yetj  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  reverse  the  pH 
we  aa  readily  acknowledge  that  this  world  is,  aa  to  iti  plij 
sical  characteristics,  by  no  means  a  scene  of  unalloyad  i 
iovment     If  not  utterlv  a  kelh  neithqr  vet  IB 


Us  to  i\M  fkm 

inalloyad  m 

itflptiiilffi 
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and  anomi^es  is  to  outlast  the  temporary  purpoue  it  serves? 
May  we  not  rather  see  by  those  twin  features  impressed 
throughout  creation,  that  the  God  of  nature  is  therein  but 
conforming  himself  to  the  Ood  of  revelation ;  that  as  the 
final  judgment  of  man  is  to  sitl  this  world's  population  of  its 
dregs  of  wickedness,  and  precipitate  them  to  destruction,  so 
is  the  final  dissolution  of  nature  to  purge  this  world's  ma- 
terialism of  its  dross  of  corruption,  and  bring  it  forth  from 
the  fiery  baptism  as  a  new  and  glorious  habitation  of  right- 
eonsness  ?  ''  Seeing  then,  that  all  these  things  shall  be  dis- 
solved, what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness,  looking  for,  and  hastening  unto 
ihc  coming  of  the  day  of  God  ?" 


Abt.  V. — ^ExposmoNs  for  the  Aid  of  Bible  Classes. — The 
Miracle,  the  Discourse,  and  the  Persecution, — Acts 
iii.  and  iv. 

The  miracles  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapters, — the 
sound  descending  from  heaven,  the  tongues  of  fire,  the 
inspiring  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  gift  of 
foreign  languages, — were  wrought  on  the  apostles  and  disci- 
ples themselves,  and  were  designed  to  fit  them  for  their 
work  as  witnesses  for  Jesus,  and  heralds  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  through  his  blood.  And  they  had  the  highest 
adaptation  to  that  end.  They  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  fullest  conviction  was  felt  by  those  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  them  that  they  were  the  work  of  God,  and  they 
comprised  the  gift  to  them  of  all  the  aids  that  were  requi- 
site to  the  infallibility  of  their  teachings,  and  their  perform- 
ance of  the  wonderful  works  that  were  necessary  to  attest 
their  divine  commission  and  rouse  the  attention  and  com- 
mand the  faith  of  those  whom  they  should  address. 

The  writer  now  proceeds  to  record  another  miracle,  of  a 
wholly  diflerent  kind,  on  one  who  was  not  a  believer, — tho 
removal  of  a  natural  bodily  defect,  not  the  gift  of  a  super- 
natural power, — that  carried  a  resistless  proof  to  the  specta- 
tors that  it  was  the  work  of  God,  and  thence  that  the  apos- 
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ties,  in  connexion  with  whose  agency  it  was  wrought,  were 
his  messengers,  and  spoke  by  his  authority. 

Chap.  iii.  "  Now  Peter  and  John  went  up  together  to  the 
temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour,"  vs.  1. 
There  were  three  hours  of  prayer,  the  third  answering  to  our 
nine  in  the  morning,  the  sixth  corresponding  to  twelve  with 
us,  and  the  ninth,  the  hour  probably  of  the  evening  sacrifice, 
and  answering  to  our  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  events 
related  in  this  chapter  occupied  the  space  therefore  from 
three  to  sunset.  Chap.  iv.  3.  The  apostles  are  said  to  have 
gone  up  into  the  temple,  because  its  area  was  elevated  above 
the  ground  that  surrounded  it.  By  the  temple  is  here 
meant  the  courts  that  surrounded  the  sanctuary,  not  the 
sanctuary  itself.  None  but  the  priests  entered  that  edifice. 
In  the  exterior  court  or  area,  called  the  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, proselytes  from  foreign  nations  were  stationed.  In 
that  next  within,  the  Israelites  stood,  and  thousands  of  them 
looking  through  the  gates  opening  into  the  inner  court, 
where  the  great  altar  was  situated,  beheld  the  spectacle 
itself  of  the  sacrifice  made  on  it ;  and  the  altar  was  of  such 
elevation,  being  near  twenty  feet  in  height^  that  tlie  fire 
and  smoke  of  the  consuming  victims  were  visible,  probably, 
to  the  whole  body  of  worshippers  in  the  courts,  and  it  was 
to  them  a  season  of  prayer,  of  adoration,  of  thanksgiving,  of 
confession  of  sin,  of  pleas  for  forgiveness,  of  supplication  for 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings,  of  entreaties  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  and  the  redemption  of  their  nation. 

"  And  a  certain  man,  lame  from  his  mother's  womb,  was 
carried,  whom  they  laid  /iaily  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
which  is  called  Beautiful,  to  ask  alms  of  them  that  entered 
into  the  temple,"  vs.  2.  It  is  natural  to  ask  how  it  can 
have  happened  that  this  man  had  not  been  healed  by  Christ 
on  some  of  his  visits  to  the  city,  especially  as  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  during  his  presence  in  the  temple,  immediately 
after  his  triumphal  entry  on  the  Monday  before  his  cruci- 
fixion, ^^  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  him  in  the  temple, 
and  he  healed  them."  Matt.  xxi.  14.  If  this  lame  man 
were  within  a  few  steps  of  the  Saviour  when  those  miracles 
were  wrought,  it  seems  singular  that  he  and  his  friends 
were  not  apprised  of  them,  and  that  he  was  not  borne  forth- 
with to  Christ's  presence  and  healed.    The  likelihood  there* 
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fore  is,  that  he  was  not  then  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  nor 
in  the  city,  and  that  he  had  not  been,  at  any  of  Christ's  pre- 
vious visits  there  during  his  ministry.  He  not  improbably 
was  brought  from  a  distant  part  of  the  empire,  as  from 
Chaldea,  Asia  Minor,  or  some  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  reached  Jerusalem  after  Christ's  last  miracles  were 
wrought  at  the  temple  immediately  before  his  seizure  and 
emcilixion  ;  and  that  the  period  during  which  he  had  been 
laid  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  was  only  that — about  eight 
weeks — which  intervened  between  the  crucifixion  and  the 
time  of  his  being  healed.  That  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
well  known  to  those  who  passed  him  several  times  a  day,  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  temple.  Possibly  he  may  also 
have  been  laid  there  for  a  longer  period,  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  his  accumulation 
of  alms  have  enabled  him  to  return  for  several  years  to  his 
native  country,  or  the  distant  residence  of  his  relatives. 
On  which  side  of  the  temple  the  Beautiful  gate  was 
situated  is  not  certainly  known,  nor  whether  it  opened  into 
the  temple  area  or  one  of  the  courts ;  it  is  generally  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  the  eastern  gate  of  the  temple  inclosvire, 
which  was  in  a  line  with  the  eastern  gates  of  the  courts  and 
the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  itself,  and  was  distinguished, 
according  to  Josephus,  for  the  beauty  of  its  material,  Corin- 
thian brass,  its  size,  and  its  tasteful  and  gorgeous  decora- 
tions. 

"  Who  seeing  Peter  and  John  about  to  go  into  the  tem- 
ple, asked  an  alms.  And  Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  upon 
him,  with  John,  said.  Look  on  us.  And  he  gave  heed  unto 
them,  expecting  to  receive  something  of  them,"  vs.  3-5. 
The  lame  man  does  not  appear  to  have  recognised  Peter 
and  John  as  disciples  of  Christ  and  workers  of  miracles. 
He  probably  had  no  knowledge  of  their  relation  to  hirn,  or 
their  persons,  and  obviously  had  no  expectation  of  any 
other  benefit  from  them  than  alms;  and  the  working  of  the 
miracle  was  as  unforothought  of  by  the  apostles  a  few 
moments  before  as  it  was  by  him.  Peter  was  moved  by 
the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  to  heal  him,  and  ho  called  his 
fixed  attention  to  himself,  "  Look  on  us,"  in  order  that  he 
might  be  aware  that  it  was  at  the  apostle's  word  that  the 
hefding  was  wrought. 
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*^  Then  Peter  said,  Silver  and  gold  haro  I  nooe;  bslj 
such  ns  I  have  give  I  thee.    In  the  name  of  5mm  OiriiM 
of  Nazaretl],  rise  np    and   walk,"  V5.  6*     Hie  fttmotmea 
ment  that  silver  or  gold,  which  he  expected,  was  not  to  1m 
bestowed  J  was  designed  to  prepare  him  for  tlie  higher  giB 
tJiat  was  about  to  he  conferred,    Tho  address  of  Pol«r  wa 
a  command.     **  In  the  name  of  Jeeug  Christ  the  Naxafcn 
rise  and  walk,"  or  in  the  more  emphatic  form  m  which 
appeal^  in  some  manuscripts  and  editions,  iiimplj%  **  walk" 
The  name  of  Jesus  Christ  is  tlio  power  of  Christ  hj  wluc 
the  cripple  was  to  walk,  not  the  power  or  atilfaoritj  b| 
which  Peter  directed  him  to  walk.    The  command 
therefore  a  command  to  rise  and  walk  by  Christ's  powoy 
and  implied  that  the  cripple  was  to  rise  and  walk  by  frntl 
in  Cbrigt's  name.     And  that  faith  he  doubtleea  ^xorc' 
immediately  in  a  degree,  and  in  a  full  and  empliAtie  1 
when  the  apostle  took  him  by  the  hand  to  raia©  him  to 
feet.    This  is  shown  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  and  mj 
citically  affirmed,  verse  16.      He  probably  had 
the  great  miracles  of  Christ,  and  believed  that  could 
have  been  borne  into  bis  presence  he  shonld  liavo 
healed  by  him  ;  and  that  conviction  of  his  mlraclti^Wd 
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neons  deliverance  from  his  infirmity.  He  leaped  as  though  to 
try  tlie  extent  of  the  power  he  had  received,  and  possibly  in 
a  degree  from  his  uncertainty  of  the  measure  of  strength  he 
was  to  exert,  simply  to  throw  himself  forward  in  a  walk. 
He  stood  also  erect,  and  walked  forward  as  he  pleased,  and 
entered  the  temple  or  court,  where  the  apostles  stood,  to 
worship  at  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  and  where  already  a 
large  concourse  had  gathered.  And  he  entered  it  praising 
Gk>d,  acknowledging  him  as  the  author  of  the  miracle,  and 
glorifying  him  for  the  power  and  goodness  displayed  in  it. 

"  And  all  the  people  saw  him  walking  and  praising  God," 
vs.  9.  They  were  apprised,  therefore,  that  he  ascribed  his 
being  healed  to  God,  not  to  man,,  and  that  he  ascribed  it  to 
him  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  by  faith  in  whose  power 
it  was  that  be  was  healed. 

'^  And  they  knew  that  it  was  he  who  sat  for  alms  at  the 
Beautiful  gate  of  tlie  temple ;  and  they  were  filled  with 
wonder  and  amazement  at  that  which  had  happened  unto 
him,"  vs.  10.  It  may  seem  singular  that  after  having  so 
recently  witnessed  the  numerous  and  far  greater  miracles  of 
Christ,  the  people  should  have  been  filled  with  such  surprise 
and  wonder  at  this.  The  reason  doubtless  was,  partly,  that 
many  who  were  witnesses  of  it  were  from  distant  places, 
and  had  not  been  present  at  Christ's  miracles ;  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  that  this  was  wrought  by  his  disciplesi 
who  they  probably  supposed  were  divested  by  Christ's 
death  of  their  power  of  working  wonders.  They  all  re- 
garded the  healing  as  real,  as  miraculous,  and  as  a  signal 
display  of  divine  power  and  goodness. 

This  miracle,  therefore,  was  as  eminently  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  wrought, — the  conviction  of  tliose 
who  witnessed  and  heard  of  it,  that  it  was  the  work  of  divine 
power,  and  demonstrated  that  the  apostles  who  wrought  it 
were  messengers  of  God, — as  the  miracles  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  were  to  the  object  for  which  they  were  designed. 

1.  The  person  on  whom  it  was  wrought  was  well  known 
to  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  He  had  been  laid  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple  for  a  considerable  time,  where  a  large  crowd 
passed  six  times  a  day,  many  of  whom  were  addressed  by 
him,  in  his  solicitation  of  alms,  and  had  become  familiar, 
doubtleBB,  with  his  features,  his  name,  tlie  nature  of  his 
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malady,  his  connexions,  and  his  history.  They  were  able, 
therefore,  after  he  was  healed,  to  identify  him  as  the  person 
who  had  been  laid  as  a  beggar  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the 
temple. 

2.  The  defect  of  his  limbs  was  constitutional,  and  lay  in 
their  mal-forraation.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  cured  by  • 
any  mere  force  of  nature,  nor  by  any  therapeutical  reme- 
dies. No  external  nor  internal  application  could  rectify 
bones,  joints,  and  muscles  that  were  deficient  in  structure ; 
and  that  if  stimulated  in  a  natural  way,  would  only  more 

^  fully  unfold  and  expand  their  mal-formation. 

3.  The  cure  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  the  apos- 
tle's power,  inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  the  change  tliat  was 
wrought  was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  He  had  no  exact 
comprehension  of  the  structure  of  the  cripple's  lame  or 
sound  feet,  and  knew  not,  therefore,  what  their  specific 
differences  were ;  and  thence  could  not  have  known  what 
the  peculiar  changes  were  that  were  to  be  accomplished  in 
order  to  a  perfect  healing.  None  but  Grod  had  that  know- 
ledge, and  none  but  he  had  the  power  to  work  the  change. 
Had  Peter  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge,  he  had  not  the 
power,  by  a  volition,  to  modify  the  structure  of  the  feet  and 
ancles,  nor  to  give  the  needed  strength  to  the  defective 
parts.  The  communication  to  them  of  that  strength,  was 
as  completely  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  power,  as  the  crea- 
tion of  new  limbs  was.  The  miracle,  therefore,  was  indo- 
bitably  the  work  of  God. 

4.  The  healing  was  real  and  instantaneous.  Tlie  man 
contiuued  lame  without  mitigation  to  the  moment  of  Peter's 
commanding  him  to  walk.  He  was  borne  by  men  to  the 
gate  of  the  temple,  because  of  his  lameness,  immediatelj 
before  Peter  approached  him  ;  and  his  cure  was  proved  to 
be  instant  and  absolute  by  his  instantly  leaping,  and  walkinir, 
and  entering  the  temple,  and  his  continuing  to  walk  the 
next  day.  Chap.  iv.  10.  He  himself,  accordingly,  the  apos- 
tles, the  spectators  universally,  and  the  priests,  the  elders, 
and  scribes,  regarded  it  as  a  genuine  and  a  miracolons 
healing.  Chap.  iv.  10,  16. 

5.  It  was  wrought  publicly ;  and  from  the  notoriety  and 
known  lameness  of  the  man  who  was  the  subject  of  it,  conld 
be  verified  by  whoever  chose  to  inquire  into  its  certainty. 
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6.  It  was  performed  by  the  power  of  Christ  in  connexion 
with  the  agency  of  the  apostle.  It  was  by  faith  in  Christ's 
power  that  the  cripple  became  the  subject  of  the  miracle, 
and  in  that  act  of  faith  he  recognised  him  as  the  Messiah, 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  and  its  being  wrought  at  Pe- 
ter's word,  was  a  lofty  and  impressive  proof  that  he  was  a 
minister  of  Christ,  and  that  the  messages  which  he  an- 
nounced were  derived  from  him.  Tlie  miracle  was  thus  in 
every  respect  suited,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  carry  a  re- 
sistless conviction  to  the  spectators  and  others  that  it  was 
the  work  of  God,  and  an  attestation  of  the  Mesaialiship  of 
Christ  and  of  the  authority  of  the  apostles  as  his  messen- 
gers. None  of  the  miracles,  perhaps,  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tores  possessed  this  adaptation  in  a  larger  measure,  or  pro- 
duced the  effect  for  which  they  were  intended  more  deci- 
sively on  those  who  witnessed  them. 

"  And  as  the  lame  man  who  was  healed  held  Peter  and 
John,  all  the  people  ran  together  utito  them  in  the  porch 
that  is  called  Solomon's,  greatly  wondering,"  vs.  11.  His 
holding  the  apostles  was  probably  in  order  to  prevent  his 
being  separated  from  them  by  the  rush  of  the  crowd  ;  and 
his  reluctance  to  be  separated  from  them  sprung,  doubtless, 
from  the  revelation  made  to  him  of  Christ,  by  which  he 
was  led  to  the  faith  in  his  power  that  resulted  in  his  being 
healed,  and  to  his  consequent  recognition  of  the  apostles 
as  his  messengers.  His  trust  in  Christ,  which  was  a  con- 
dition of  the  miracle,  his  praising  God,  and  his  adherence 
to  the  apostles  now,  and  at  the  trial  before  the  Sanhedrim 
that  followed,  indicates  that,  along  with  the  cure  of  his 
body,  he  received  the  far  higher  gift  of  the  renovation  of 
his  mind.  The  porch  in  which  the  apostles  were  stationed, 
and  to  which  the  people  ran,  was  a  portico  or  colonnade, 
roofed  to  exclude  the  sun,  and  attached,  not  to  the  temple 
edifice  or  sanctuary  itself,  but  to  the  walls  that  surrounded 
the  courts  or  the  sacred  inclosure.  That  called  Solomon's 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  him,  and  to  have  been  at 
the  south  side  of  the  temple  area.  There  were  several 
others  erected  by  Herod  around  the  courts.  And  it  was  in 
them  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  accustomed  to  teach. 
The  people,  who  ran  to  the  apostles  greatly  wondering,  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  by  acts  and  words,  it  would  seem,  as 
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Peter  made  it  the  gi*oiiiid  of  tlie  diseonrso  whidi  he  l4 
dressed  to  them. 

*'  And  wlien  Peter  saw  (it),  he  answered  wnUv  tlie  penple, 
Ye  men  of  Iiirael,  why  marvel  ye  iit  thm?     Or  why  I 
so  earnestly  on  us,  m  thaugli  by  our  own  pow©r  or  ll« 
we  had  made  this  man  txj  walk  J"  vs.  13.     Peter's  flddrtB 
indicates  tliat  the  wonder  of  the  people  was  foimdod  on  ibeir 
assumption,  from  the  fact  that  the  miracle  was  wronght  in 
connexion  with  tlieir  agency,  that  tliey  were  tb©  authors  of 
it,  in  the  same  mttnner  as  Christ  was  the  aalUor  of  \m^ 
that  they,  therefore,  were  of  m  high  a  rank  and  aiitl 
as  he.     But  the  apostle  inimod lately  corrected  their 
and  apprised  them  that  the  healing  was  wronghi,  not  bt 
them,  hut  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  they  \iw\  put  ta 
death,  yet  whom  God  had  glorified. 

"  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  If^aac,  and  of  Jacob,  iht- 
God  of  onr  fathers,  hatli  glrjrified  his  son  Jesiia,  wliom  y%\ 
delivered  up,  and  denied  Inm  in  the  presence  of  Fibte, 
when  he  was  determined  to  let  (him)  go,"  vs,  13.  The 
deBignation  of  God,  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  IsaaCi  and 
of  Jacob,  and  the  God  of  iheu'  fathers,  was  adapted  to  eem- 
raand  the  awe  of  the  people,  and  win  thum  fen  th<t 


people, 
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denied  him  in  the  presence  of  Pilate  ^vhen  he  was  deter- 
mined to  let  him  go."  Their  delivering  him  up,  was  their 
delivering  him  to  Pilate  in  order  to  his  being  put  to  death ; 
and  their  denying  him,  was  their  disowning  and  rejecting 
him  R8  their  King  when  Pilate  presented  him  to  them  as 
such.  John  six.  14,  15.  That  they  were  so  much  more 
malevolent  and  implacable  towards  him  than  even  Pilate, 
who  was  disposed  to  release  him,  was  an  awfnl  feature  of 
their  rejection  of  him. 

"  But  ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and  desired 
a  murderer  to  be  granted  to  you,  and  killed  the  Prince  of 
life,  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the  dead,  whereof  we  are 
witnesses,"  verses  14,  15.  In  what  more  insolent  and  im- 
pious form  could  they  have  exhibited  their  scorn  and  ha- 
tred, than  that  they  chose  a  murderer  to  be  released  to 
them,  as  more  worthy  of  their  sympathy  and  approval  than 
he  %  What  more  horrid  shape  could  their  rage  and  mad- 
ness assume,  than  that  they  should  kill  the  great  Prince,  or 
Author  of  Life,  who  came  to  vanquish  death,  and  restore 
them  and  the  race  from  its  power  ?  A  more  terrible  pic- 
ture of  the  unexampled  crime  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty  could  scarcely  be  drawn  in  so  few  words.  That  they 
should  denounce  their  Messiah  as  an  impostor  and  malefac- 
tor, when  his  innocence  was  so  manifest  that  the  Gentile 
ruler,  before  whom  he  was  arraigned,  acquitted  him  ;  that 
they  should  reject  him  because  of  his  innocence,  and  de- 
mand the  release  of  a  murderer  in  his  stead ;  that  they 
should  kill  him  when  he  came  into  the  world  to  open  the  way 
to  raise  them  from  death  to  an  immortal  life,  was  a  climax 
of  atrocity  the  universe  had  never  before  seen.  Yet  this 
personage,  whom  they  had  thus  treated,  God  had  glorified, 
by  raising  him  from  death  in  majesty  and  power,  exalting 
him  to  the  sceptre  of  the  universe,  and  pouring  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  his  apostles  and  disciples,  to  qualify  them  to  pro- 
claim to  men  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  his 
name.  And  it  was  by  faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah,  that  the 
lame  man  had  been  healed  by  his  power. 

^  And  his  name,  through  faith  in  his  name,  hath  made  this 
man  strong,  whom  ye  see  and  know ;  yea,  the  faith  which  is  by 
him  bath  given  him  this  perfect  soundness  in  the  presence  of 
yon  all,"  vb.  16.  Here  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  the  Prince 
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of  Life,  the  Mesaiahf  was  the  autlior  of  tlu9  miracle^  ml 
that  it  was  wrought  because  of  tlie  faith  tliat  wa«  exiirewei' 
in  hirn  as  sucli.    By  his  namo  la  meant  his  attrihtites, 
knowledge,  and  goodness,  exerted  in  lii&  office  w^  the  Mi 
siah  whom  the  Fatlier  had  glorified;  and  by  liU  woiki: 
the  miracle  tlirough  faith  in  his  name,  is  meant  his  wo; 
it  because  of  the  faith  that  was  exfircieed  in  \m  pow^r, 
dooi,  and  grace,  as  the  Messiah,  to  work  it.     And  tliat  fkil 
was  exercised,  donbtles^t,  not  only  by  the  apostk*g^  bm 
the  cripple  ako  who  was  the  eubject  of  the  niir&ck.     k 
a  sublujie  proof  of  the  ilessialiship  of  the  emcifled  imm^ 
the  recognition  of  him  as  such  by  the  apoii!iUe9i  aad  fiiilh  d 
his  power,  had  led  him  to  heal  the  cripple.     It  waa  n 
more  striking  proof  of  it,  if  the  cripple's  faith,  in  filial  in' 
his  raind  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  moment  it  rose  into 
ercii^,  wa^  followed  by  the  miracle.     And  that  faith  wai 
indispensable  condition  of  tl\i^  miracle.     It  iseaid  to  ha' 
given  the  sonndnesa  to  the  cripple,  in  tho  presence  of  ih 
whole  crowd,  so  clearly  and  indtibitably,  that  tliey  were  ij 
effect  witnesses  of  it<     For  it  was  in  faith  in  Jo9tia  Christ  q 
Kazareth  that  Peter  gave  the  command  to  the  lame  mil 
to  walk.    It  was  in  faith  in  his  name  that  the  Imsy^  mij 
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tecost,  expressly  affirms  that  lie  was  attested  by  God,  by 
miracles,  and  signs,  and  wonders,  which  God  did  among 
the  Jewish  people.  But  that  of  which  they  were  ignorant 
was,  that  Jesus  of  ]N'azareth  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  was 
to  suffer  rejection  and  death  in  order  to  their  redemption  and 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  With  what  amazement  and 
horror  mnst  tliey  have  been  smitten  by  the  announcement, 
that  in  denying  him  as  their  Messiah  and  crucifying  him,  they 
had  been  fulfilling  a  great  number  of  predictions  respecting 
him  by  the  ancient  prophets.  The  chief  of  these  predictions 
are  Ps.  xxii.,  Isa.  liii.,  and  Dan.  ix.,  where  it  is  expressly  fore- 
shown that  the  Messiali  was  to  be  cut  off.  Tliat  these  great 
prophecies  wholly  escaped  their  notice,  or  were  misunder- 
stood by  them,  indicates  extreme  blindness.  Yet  he  invites 
them  to  repent  and  accept  the  redemption  which  Christ 
died  to  achieve. 

"  Repent,  therefore,  and  be  converted,  in  order  to  the 
blotting  out  of  your  sins,  that  times  of  reviving  may  come 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  he  may  send  Jesus 
Christ  before  ordained  to  you,  whom  heaven  must  indeed 
receive,  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things,  of 
which  God  has  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets 
from  tlie  ages  or  most  ancient  times,"  vs.  19-21.  What 
divine  benignity,  that  the  offer  of  forgiveness  and  redemp- 
tion through  the  death  of  Christ  was  thus  immediately  made 
to  those  who  had  rejected  him  and  put  him  to  death  I  God 
invited  them  as  freely,  and  was  as  ready  to  save  them  as 
any  others.  They  had  only  to  repent  and  turn  to  God  and 
accept  his  mercy,  and  they  would  be  washed  from  their 
sins  in  the  blood  they  had  so  malignantly  and  impiously 
shed.  The  expression  "  blotting  out  of  your  sins,"  is  very 
expressive.  It  indicates  that  their  forgiveness  was  to  be  as 
absolute  and  final  as  though  the  sins  for  which  they  were 
forgiven  were  struck  from  existence,  so  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  a  ground  of  accusation  and  condemnation,  any 
more  th<in  though  they  had  never  been  committed.  Times 
of  reviving  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  are  times  of 
quickening  doubtless  by  the  Spirit  reviving  the  believing 
and  renewing  the  unconverted,  so  as  to  perpetuate  the 
church  down  to  Christ's  second  coming.  It  is  a  revival 
in  a  religious,  not  in  a  material  relation.    And  the  comuig 


of  times  of  reviving  is  i^presented  as  depending  on 
convei-^ion.  Instead  of  the  common  ver&ioti — '*  tlmt  your 
may  be  blotted  out  when  the  times  of  inefreahing  Eball 
the  repdering  should  be,  *'  that  times  of  reviving  mny 
The  sense  is:  Be  converted  in  order  to  jotir  b^ 
given,  and  to  the  coming  of  times  of  revival.  In  like 
ner  the  sending  of  Clirist,  contemplated  aa  a  blee&iog 
them,  is  exhibited  as  to  be  conaeqiient  oo  their  repwtam 
and  conversion.  '^Ilepent,  that  times  of  r^rivirig  msy 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  (thftt)  be  may  settd  Ji 
Christ,  already  ordained,  or  chosra,  to  yoo,**  The  thm\ 
sending  Christ  ig  the  time  of  bis  return  in  glory  M  li 
assumption  of  the  sceptre  of  the  world*  Tli©  term  I 
lated  in  the  common  veiision  preached,  deiiot^  dasdi 
appointed,  chosen,  and  signifies  that  Chrift  will  have 
chosen  as  their  Messiah  by  the  convert*  whom  Peter 
dressed,  or  constitnted  such  by  their  believing  reoognit 
and  receptioQ  of  him,  long  betbre  bis  coming.  The  titEia 
his  second  coming  is  defined  aa  the  time  of  the  restorsfici 
of  all  tilings  foreshown  by  the  proph<!!t3  from  the  age,  thi 
is,  from  the  most  ancient  times.  *"  Whom  h^iven  mnitu 
ceivo  (that  is,  as  its  monarcfaX  ^'^^l  ^^  reatitoiiiiit  <rf  i 
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rebuke  of  his  people  shall  he  take  away  from  off  all  the 
earth,"  Isa.  xxv.  6-8.  "I  will  ransom  them  from  the 
power  of  the  grave ;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death ;  O 
death,  I  will  be  thj  plagues ;  O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  destruc- 
tion," Hosea  xiii.  14.  ^^  Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the 
whole  house  of  Israel.  Prophesy  and  say  unto  them: 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open 
your  graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves, 
and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  when  I  have  opened  your  graves,  O  my 
people,  and  brought  you  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  shall 
put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live,  and  I  shall  place 
you  in  your  land,"  Ezek.  xxxvii.  11-14.  The  restoration  of 
all  the  living  to  holiness  is  predicted  with  equal  clearness. 
"  Thy  people  shall  be  all  righteous,"  Isa.  Ix.  21.  The 
curse  is  to  be  removed  also  from  the  earth.  "  For  behold 
I  create  new  heavens  (atmosphere)  and  a  new  earth,  and 
the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into  mind," 
Isa.  Ixv.  47.  The  animal  tribes  are  to  be  restored  to  harm- 
leesness.  ^'  The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and 
the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock,  and  dust  shall  be 
the  serpent's  meat.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain,  saith  the  Lord,"  Isa.  Ixv.  25.  The  race 
is  to  be  placed  again  under  a  theocratical  government,  as 
the  first  pair  were  before  the  fall.  '^  And  the  Lord  shall  be 
king  over  all  the  earth ;  in  that  day  shall  there  be  one 
Lord,  and  his  name  one.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
every  one  that  is  left  of  the  nations  which  came  up  against 
Jerusalem,  shall  even  go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles," Zech.  xiv.  16  ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  22,  23.  And  Christ  is  to 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  receive  the  dominion  of 
the  world,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  may  serve 
him.  His  kingdom  is  to  be  everlasting,  and  his  dominion 
one  that  shall  not  pass  away.  Dan.  vii.  13, 14.  And  these 
restorations  are  to  be  from  a  curse  that  is  common  to  all  the 
race.  But  beside  these,  the  Israelites  are  to  be  restored 
from  the  special  and  peculiar  curses  that  have  befallen 
them ;  namely,  from  exile  among  the  nations,  and  from  the 
loss  of  the  peculiar  theocratical  privileges  that  once  belonged 
to  AentL  This  restoration  is  predicted  in  a  great  number  of 
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passages :  ^^  Behold  I  will  gather  them  out  of  all  countries 
whither  I  have  driven  them  in  mine  anger  and  in  nij  fniy, 
and  in  great  wrath :  and  I  will  bring  them  again  into  this 
place,  and  I  will  cause  them  to  dwell  safely,  and  thej  shall 
be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  their  God,"  Jer.  xxxiii.  37, 38 ; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19-23.  The  restoration  of  all  things  foretold  by 
the  ancient  prophets  is  thus  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  earth 
itself  from  the  blight  of  the  fall,  the  restoration  of  the  race 
then  living  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  its  curse,  suffer- 
ing, sorrow,  and  death ;  the  resurrection  of  the  holy  dead 
to  an  immortal  life  ;  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  exile, 
and  readoption  as  God's  people ;  and  the  replacing  of  the 
world  under  the  immediate  goyernment  of  Christ.  And  tliis 
restitution  is  to  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  his  mil- 
lennial reign,  not  at  the  close  of  it.  It  is  to  be  at  the  epoch 
of  his  return  from  heaven,  and  that  is  to  be  when  he  comes 
in  the  clouds  and  receives  the  eartli  as  his  everlasting  king- 
dom, that  all  nations  may  serve  him.  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 
It  is  thus  clear  from  this  passage,  that  the  conyersion  of  the 
nations  is  not  to  take  place  till  after  Christ's  second  comingi 
and  that  that  is  the  teaching  of  all  the  ancient  prophedc 
Scriptures.  The  restoration  of  all  things  which  they  fore- 
show is  to  follow  his  coming  again ;  and  his  coming  is  to  be 
a  personal  coming,  for  he  is  to  be  sent ;  and  the  reign  on 
the  earth  on  which  he  is  then  to  enter,  is  to  be  a  personal 
reign. 

The  apostle  now  reminds  them  that  Moses  had  foretold 
that  God  would  send  them  such  a  prophet  as  Christ.  "  For 
Moses  truly  said  to  the  fathers,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord 
your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me: 
him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto 
you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  soul  which  will 
not  hear  that  prophet  shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the 
people,"  vs.  22,  23.  The  prediction  from  Dent,  xviii.  15-19, 
foreshows  that  the  promised  prophet  was  to  be  of  the  absolute 
authority  which  Christ  had  claimed  in  his  ministry,  and  had 
vindicated  in  the  miracle  he  had  just  wrought  in  attesta- 
tion of  the  apostles  as  his  messengers ;  and  all  who  rejected 
him  were  to  be  destroyed,  as  all  who  reject  Christ  are  to 
perish. 

All   the   prophets  diat  followed  had  alao  foretold  of 
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Christ's  coming,  ministry,  death,  and  reign.  '^  Yea,  and  all 
the  prophets  fW>m  Samuel,  and  those  that  follow  after,  as 
many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  foretold  of  these  days," 
VB,  24.  Thns  the  Lord  revealed  to  David  by  Samnel: 
"  When-thy  days  be  fulfilled,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after 
thee,  and  I  will  establish  his  kingdom,  and  thine  house  and 
thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for  ever  before  thee ;  thy 
throne  shall  be  established  for  ever,"  2  Sara.  vii.  12-16. 
BBb  birth,  his  deity,  his  reign  are  foretold  also  by  Isaiah  vii. 
6,7,  xi.  1-10 ;  and  his  death,  liii.  2-10;  his  birth  and  reign 
by  Jer.  xxxiii.  15-22 ;  his  death,  his  second  coming,  and 
reign,  by  Dan.  ix.  25, 26,  vii.  13, 14,  xii.  1, 2 ;  and  2fech.  xiii. 
7,  xiv.  3,  4,  5,  9  ;  and  his  coming  or  his  reign  by  the  other 
prophets. 

He  reminds  them  also  that  it  was  promised  to  Abraham, 
in  the  covenant  of  which  they  were  the  subjects,  that  in 
the  great  descendant  who  was  to  spring  from  him  "  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed,"  vs.  25.  "  To 
are  the  children  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the  covenant  which 
Gk>d  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto  Abraham,  And  in 
thj  seed  shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed," 
vs.  95.  Prophets  were  those  to  whom  God  made'  revela- 
tions of  his  will ;  and  such,  in  an  eminent  sense,  was  Abra- 
ham, and  in  a  measure  Isaac  and  Jacob.  In  saying,  there- 
fore, that  those  whom  he  addressed  were  children  of  pro- 
phets, he  reminded  them  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
from  whom  they  were  descended,  were  among  the  number 
to  whom  Qod  had  foreshown  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  in 
the  great  promise  of  the  covenant  that  **  in  his  seed" — the 
Christ — ^^^  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed." 

He  now  closes  his  address  by  stating  that  the  office  for 
which  Christ  was  sent  to  them  was  to  turn  them  from 
their  sins.  '^  Unto  you,  first,  Qod  having  raised  up  his  Son, 
Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of 
yon  from  his  iniquities,"  vs.  26.  The  precedence  denoted 
by  the  term  first,  is  the  precedence  of  the  proffer  of  salva- 
tion to  the  Israelites  to  its  offer  to  the  Gtentiles.  Tlie  term 
translated  son,  denotes  servant  also,  or  the  man  Jesus,  in 
his  official  work  as  Ood's  messenger.  The  word  raised,  de- 
notes not  his  resurrection  but  his  being  brought  into  life 
by  his  conception  and  birth  of  Mary.    The  object  for  which 
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he  was  sent  wsis,  ti3  turn  every  one  of  the  Hebreirs,  to 
whom  tiie  news  of  his  deatli  and  restirrectioa  was  madt 
known,  from  lu3  iniquities  to  holmeaa. 

This  Jiiitiom'^e  weis  thus  like  that  of  tho  day  of  Pentecoitj 
snitt^tl  in  the  highest  measnre  to  impress  the  heai-ers  with 
tlie  c^niviction  tliat  Jojsus  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  to  too^b 
them  with  a  sense  of  t]jL*ir  great  guilt  in  rejecting  him  aod 
putting  In  ill  to  death,  and  to  win  them  to  receive  him  m 
their  Savionr,  arid  look  to  hiy  hlood  for  cleansing  from  their 
sins.  And  itsi  ettoct,  we  are  told  in  the  Darrative  that  fM- 
lowr^,  wad  very  giTat—many  of  them  who  heard  the  worf 
believiiig,  wliile  tho  priesta  and  rale rs  were  excited  to  re- 
sent men  t  and  oppotjition, 

Ciiap.  iv.  The  writer  now  proceeds  to  narrate  ao  at- 
tempt by  the  priests  and  rulers  to  prevent  the  apostiea  from 
continuing  to  preiicli  Clirist,  and  the  refusal  of  the  apostlei 
to  yiuld  tu  ihuir  wilL  Tlie  points  in  the  history  that  egpe- 
citilly  donuind  attention,  on  the  oae  hand,  are  the  principie* 
and  spirit  of  tiio  persecutors,  who,  while  they  admitted  tlie 
uttesuuion  of  the  apostle:^  as  God's  messengers  by  a  greti 
niiriicle,  yet  ibrbad  their  any  more  speaking  the  ineseagalie 
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reeaireetion  of  the  dead,  which  that  aect  denied.  They 
were  grieved,  that  is  displeased,  indignant,  that  they  tanght 
the  people.  They  held  that  the  office  of  teaching  belonged 
ezclnsively  to  themselvee.  They  were  indignant,  or  vexed 
abo,  that  they  announced,  in  respect  to  Jesus,  the  resurrec- 
tion which  18  irom  among  the  dead — ^that  is,  his  resurrection 
m  an  individual,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  dead  still  under  the 
power  of  death.  The  objection  to  this  doctrine  was  urged, 
not  improbably,  by  the  priests  as  well  as  the  Sadduoees ;  and 
it  was  a  fundamental  point  with  them  to  deny  and  discredit 
Cbriat  8  resurrection ;  as  to  admit  it  would  have  been  to 
admit  that  he  was  attested  of  Ood  as  the  Messiah.  They 
aimed,  therefore,  at  a  complete  overthrow  and  suppression 
of  the  new  doctrine. 

•<  And  they  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  hold 
onto  the  next  day;  for  it  was  now  eventide,"  vs.  8.  It 
is  not  sure  that  they  were  placed  in  prison.  The  terms 
rendered  in  hold,  mean  under  watch  or  guard.  Eventide 
began  at  their  twelfth  hour,  which  answered  to  our  sixth  in 
the  afternoon. 

^  Howbeit  many  of  them  who  heard  the  word  believed ; 
and  the  number  of  the  men  was  about  five  thousand,"  vs. 
4.  By  the  word,  is  meant  the  doctrine  preached  by  the 
apostles,  and  not  simply  on  this  occasion,  probably,  but 
previously  also.  The  opposition  of  the  priests  and  rulers 
did  not  prevent  its  acceptance  by  others.  Their  belief  was 
not  a  mere  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  doctrines 
tanght  them,  but  a  reception  of  them  with  the  heart,  and  a 
eorrcepondent  acceptance  of  Christ  as  their  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer, and  rest  on  him  for  salvation.  ^  M^ny  who  had 
heard  it  believed,  and  the  number  of  the  men  became 
about  five  thousand  ;"  that  is,  the  whole  number  of  believ- 
ers, whether  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  or  at  this 
time.  The  use  of  the  term  men,  is  supposed  by  some  to 
indicate  that  men  alone  were  converted.  But  it  is  more 
probably  used  in  a  generic  sense,  to  denote  human  persons, 
whether  men  or  women,  as  the  word  man  is  otten  employed 
to  denote  simply  a  hnman  being  without  regard  to  sex. 

^  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow  that  their  rulers, 
and  elders,  and  scribes,  and  Annas  the  high-priest,  and 
Gaiaphas,  and  John,  and  Alexander,  and  as  many  as  were 
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of  the  kindred  of  the  high-priest,  were  gathered  together  at 
Jerusalem,"  vs.  6, 6.  This  was  the  Sanhedrim,  with  a  body, 
probably,  of  their  partisans  assembled  with  tliem,  not  to 
take  part  in  their  deliberations,  but  from  sympathy  with 
them,  and  to  show  their  concurrence  in  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  against  the  apostles.  The  rulers,  elders,  and  scribes, 
with  tlie  high-priests  and  their  kindred,  formed,  doubtless, 
a  far  greater  number  than  that — seventy — to  which  the 
Sanhedrim  was  limited.  Annas  and  Oaiaphas  were  the 
priests  before  whom  Christ  was  arraigned.  That  Annas  is 
called  the  high-priest,  when  Caiaphas  was  in  fact  such,  as 
appears  from  Matt  xzvi.  57,  is  explained  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Iloman  governor  with  tlie  ofiSce,  who,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  sacerdotal  law,  set  aside  the  incumbent  when  he 
pleased,  and  put  another  in  his  place.  Several  of  the  sons 
of  Annas,  as  well  as  Caiaphas  his  son-in-law,  were  thus 
appointed  high-priests. 

*^  And  when  they  had  set  them  in  the  midst,  they  asked, 
By  what  power,  or  by  what  name  have  ye  done  this  t"  vs.  7. 
In  this  inquiry  they  proceeded  on  the  fact,  or  adaiitted, 
that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and  ask  only,  ^<  By  what 
power,  or  in  what  name  did  ye  do  this  f "  that  is,  heal  the 
lame  man.  The  question  implies  that  they  were  uncertain 
whether  it  was  by  the  apostles'  own  power  that  it  wss 
wrought,  as  Christ  wrought  his  miracles  by  his  own  power, 
or  whether  it  was  by  a  power  higher  than  theirs.  *^  Or  in 
what  name :"  that  is,  by  whose  authority  1  or  who  commis- 
sioned you  to  work  this  miracle  ?  This,  doubtless,  was  meant 
to  draw  them  to  state  whetlier,  if  it  was  not  the  work  of 
their  own  power,  it  was  wrought  by  the  authority  of  Jeho- 
vah the  Gbd  of  Israel,  or  by  Jesus  Christ's,  of  whom  Peter 
and  John  were  apostles. 

''  Then  Peter,  filled  witli  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  unto  them," 
vs.  8.  That  he  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  means  thtt 
he  received  a  fresh  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  ooea- 
sion,  in  accordance  with  Christ's  direction  and  promise: 
^^When  they  bring  you  unto  the  synagogues  and  unto 
magistrates  and  powers,  take  ye  no  thought  how  or  whtt 
thing  ye  shall  answer,  or  what  ye  shall  say ;  for  the  H0I7 
Ghost  shall  teach  you  in  the  same  hour  what  ye  ought  to 
say,"  Luke  xii.  ll,  12. 
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^  Ye  rnlere  of  the  people  and  elders  of  Israel,  since  we 
are  this  day  qnestioned  in  respect  to  the  good  deed  done  to 
the  impotent  man,  by  whom  he  was  healed,  be  it  known 
unto  yon  all,  and  to  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  that  by 
the  name  of  Jeeus  Christ  the  Nazarene,  whom  ye  cmci- 
fied,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  by  him  this  man 
stands  before  yon  whole,"  vs.  8-10.  The  answer  is  authori- 
tative, and  has  a  directness,  boldness,  and  emphasis  suited 
to  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  when  tliey  were  first  called 
to  testify  in  the  presence  of  the  rulers  of  the  nation  to  the 
Meesiahship  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  avow  themselves  as  only 
his  apostles,  and  declare  the  miracle  just  wrought  an  attes- 
tation of  them  by  him  as  his  ministers.  '^  Be  it  known  unto 
yoa" — not  as  our  mere  opinion  or  persuasion — ^but  as  an 
indubitable  truth  which  we  are  commissioned  by  Qod  to 
declare ;  and  be  it  known  to  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  as  a 
truth  in  which  they  all  have  a  supreme  interest.  The  in- 
strumentality of  the  apostles  in  working  the  miracle  is  not 
formally  noticed  in  the  reply.  It  was  by  the  attributes  of 
Jeans  the  Nazarene,  in  his  office  as  Messiah,  that  the  lame 
man  was  healed ;  that  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified,  but  whom 
Qod  raised  from  the  dead.  The  miracle  is  an  indubitable 
and  resistless  proof,  therefore,  that  he  is  the  Messiah.  If 
he  were  not,  he  could  not  have  wrought  such  a  stupendous 
work,  to  which  divine  intelligence  and  power  alone  are 
eqnal. 

^^  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  naught  by  yon,  the 
builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  comer,"  vs.  11. 
In  this  hypocatastasis,  quoted  from  Fsalm  cxviii.  22,  the 
rejection  by  the  workmen  of  a  stone,  which  the  architect,  in 
the  erection  of  an  edifice,  makes  the  head  of  the  comer, 
that  is,  the  chief  stone  of  the  foundation  that  gives  support 
and  strength  to  the  building,  is  used  to  represent  the  rejec- 
tion by  the  Israelitish  rulers  of  Jesus  of  Nazaretli,  as  not 
Messiah,  when  Qod  had  appointed  him  to  that  office,  and 
raising  him  from  the  dead — which  was  an  unanswerable 
proof  of  his  deity — ^liad  exalted  him  to  his  own  right  hand, 
and  given  him  his  own  sceptre  of  the  universe.  What  a 
fearful  work  was  theirs  of  blindness  and  malignity  I 

^  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  by  whidi 
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we  must  be  saved,"  vs.  12.  Not  only  was  the  lame  man 
healed  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Kazarene,  bat  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  and  all  others  must  be  saved  by  him,  if  saved 
at  alL  In  no  other  is  there  salvation ;  for  no  other  name 
under  the  heaven  has  been  made  known  to  men  through 
which  we  must  obtain  salvation.  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal 
Word  incarnate,  is  tlie  only  person  promised  as  the  Re- 
deemer of  men ;  he  is  the  only  one  who  is  to  make  expia- 
tion for  us ;  he  is  the  only  one  whom  Gk>d  has  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe;  he  is 
the  only  one  who  can  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  save  us  and 
deliver  us  from  sin ;  he  is  the  only  one  who  can  pardon 
and  justify  us,  and  crown  us  with  eternal  life  in  his  king- 
dom. There  is  no  other  in  whom  we  must  trust  for  these 
blessings,  in  order  to  attain  them.  The  point,  in  respect  to 
which  the  Sanhedrim  were  about  to  judge,  was  then  of  the 
greatest  possible  moment  to  them  and  all  others.  Josos,  who 
had  healed  the  lame  man,  is  the  Saviour,  the  only  Saviour 
of  men.  To  reject  him  is  to  resist  the  appointment  of  God, 
and  reject  the  only  method  of  salvation.  The  apostle  thus 
unfolded  the  bearing  of  the  question  on  which  they  were  to 
decide,  and  showed  it  to  be  of  infinite  significanoe.  No 
combination  of  thought  can  be  imagined  adapted  in  a  higher 
measure  to  startle,  and  awe,  and  raise  the  subject  out  of  the 
sphere  of  partisanship  into  its  true  relations  to  God  and  them- 
selves. It  seems  not,  however,  to  have  produced  that 
effect 

^^  And  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John, 
and  perceived  that  tliey  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men, 
they  marvelled,  and  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had 
been  with  Jesus,"  vs.  13.  The  boldness  of  Peter  was  not 
bravery,  but  his  calm  self-possession,  his  full  aasuranoe  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  uttered,  and  tlie  earnestness  and 
authority  with  which  he  spoke.  By  unlearned  and  igno- 
rant is  meant  simply  unlettered  and  unprofessional,  or 
imofficial  men,  in  distinction  from  the  rulers  and  aoribes, 
who  were  by  ofiice  students  and  expositors  of  the  law. 
''  And  they  marvelled."  That  which  excited  their  surprise 
and  wonder  was  not  that  the  miracle  was  wrought,  but 
that  it  was  not  wrought  by  the  apostles  by  their  own  power, 
as  tliey  seem  first  to  have  supposed,  as  Christ  wrought  his 
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miracles ;  nor  by  the  power  directly  of  God,  as  the  miracles 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  were  wrought  at  the 
Bed  Sea  and  in  the  wilderness,  but  was  wrought  by  the 
power  of  Christ.  They  wondered,  also,  it  is  probable,  that 
Gkxl  should  have  selected  such  unlettered  and  plain  men  to 
be  the  ministers  of  Christ,  to  proclaim  his  word,  and  be  the 
instrumental  workers  of  miracles  in  his  name.  That  they 
recognised  or  acknowledged  them  that  they  had  been  with 
Jesus,  seems  to  mean  that  they  recognised  them  as  having 
been  his  attendants  and  disciples,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  had  wrought  the  miracle  simply  as  his  minis- 
ters.    And  this  is  implied  in  the  verse  that  follows. 

'*  And  beholding  the  man  who  was  healed  standing  with 
them,  they  had  nothing  to  say  against  (diis  statement)," 
Ts*  14.  The  man  who  had  been  healed  was  present  with 
them,  probably  voluntarily  out  of  love  and  sympathy ;  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  questions  were  addressed  to  him 
by  theSanhedrim.  They  had  nothing  which  they  could  say  in 
contradiction  to  the  apostle's  testimony.  They  could  not  deny 
the  miracle.  So  far  from  it,  they  proceeded  in  their  inter- 
rogation of  tlie  apostles  on  the  admission  of  it  as  an  undis- 
puted fact;  and  asked  only  by  what  power,  or  in  what 
name  they  had  done  it.  Tliey  could  not  contradict  the  as- 
sertion that  it  was  not  wrought  by  the  power  of  the 
apostles.  Peter  and  John  were  mere  men,  unlettered,  and 
unprofessional,  and  they  repelled  the  suggestion  that  the 
miracle  was  the  work  of  any  power  or  merit  in  them.  It 
could  not  be  denied  that  it  was  wrought  in  the  name  and 
by  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth.  For  it  was  in- 
credible that  the  apostles  should  have  ascribed  it  to  him,  if 
they  had  not  believed  that  he  wrought  it ;  and  incredible 
that  it  sliould  have  been  wrought  in  connexion  with  their 
direct  invocation  of  him  to  perform  it,  at  tlie  moment  it 
took  place,  if  he  was  not  its  author.  To  suppose  that  ho  was 
not  its  author,  were  to  suppose  that  the  being  who  wrought 
it,  made  it  an  attestation  of  a  falsehood,  and  a  falsehood  in- 
finitely injurious  to  his  own  rights,  and  mischievous  to  men ; 
which  is  self-contradictious  and  impossible.  They  had  a  full 
conviction,  therefore,  that  they  could  not  successfully  con- 
trovert the  testimony  of  the  apostles.  Yet,  while  unable  to 
controvert  it,  they  sternly  resisted  tlie  conclusion  to  which 
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it  should  have  led  thctn,  that  Ji?fiTis  of  Nizareth  is  tbc  Hi 
siah,  and  ghoiild  be  received  and  aeknaw tedded  as  sm 

"And  having  commanded  thoin  in  go  a^da  otttof  Uii^ 
ci!,  they  conferred  among  themiclir€a»i  eajing :  Wliftt 
we  do  to  these  men  ?  For  that  indeed  a  Terit&blo  mi 
hath  been  done  by  thenij  is  tnanifest  to  all  thotn  tbaE  dwi 
at  Jern55alem,  and  we  are  not  able  to  dcaj  (it),*'  n,  13, 
Tliey  adtniitfid  die  reality  of  the  miracle,  and  tltat  tt 
wrought  in  connexion  with  their  ioatruinooUiltty*  wi  iJiai 
was  an  attestation  of  their  te-'*timoriyp  The  jimof  of  ttiat  im 
was  so  absolute,  as  to  leare  theiB  no  mtiiitii  of  denylagi 
Yet  tliey  resolved,  in  t^pite  of  it,  to  prohibit  their  ftuthi 
teaching,  that  Christ  i^  the  Meariah,  ftmd  that  he  miiitt 
received  and  believed  a^  such  in  onier  t^  tiatralicin*  fl 
meaning  of  their  qnestion,  What  shall  we  do  Ui  thesu  inei 
was  nor,  shall  we  receive  these  miin  as  the  mUiistate^ 
Clmgt^  and  accept  and  acknowledge  bim  as  the  BedeeaM 
of  men,  or  shall  we  reject  him :  but,  hew  ihall  wa  ^promi 
with  these  men  in  order  to  prorenl  their  further  afireidtl 
their  doctrine  ?  They  were  resolved^  aotwidu^randlti^  tbi 
conviction  that  the  apostles  were  atte^tod  aa  mi 
from  God|  to  reject  timm  aa  eadi  aad  interoept 
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Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  Ood  to  hearken  nnto 
you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard,"  vs.  19, 20. 
Peter  thus  indicates  that  they  virtually  assumed  the  attitude 
of  oompetitora  with  Ood  for  their  obedience,  and  asserted  a 
higher  title  to  it  than  belonged  to  him.  Whether  God 
would  approve  such  an  arrogation  he  left  them  to  judge. 
He  and  John  could  not  but  speak  what  they  had  received 
from  Christ,  and  had  been  commanded  to  communicate. 
The  things  they  had  seen  and  heard,  wore  the  things  of 
Ohrist's  ministry,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The 
things  they  had  heard,  those  which  had  been  tanght  them 
by  Christ,  and  revealed  to  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  response  of  the  apostles  was,  however,  lost  on  the  San- 
hedrim. ^^  But  they,  having  further  threatened  them,  re- 
leased them,  not  finding  how  they  could  punish  them, 
because  of  the  people ;  for  all  glorified  Qod  on  account  of 
that  which  had  happened,  for  the  man  was  of  more  than  forty 
years,  on  whom  this  miracle  of  healing  had  taken  place," 
V8.  21,  22.  The  two  parties  thus  acted  out  their  respective 
principles,  and  displayed  their  characters  in  the  strongest 
contrast  The  rulers  rejected  Christ,  and  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  apostles  from  preaching  salvation  through  his 
death,  though  they  knew  that  God  had  wrought  a  great 
miracle  in  demonstration  that  they  were  his  witnesses  and 
ministers.  They  showed,  therefore,  that  their  hostility  to 
Christ  was  such,  that  no  amount  of  evidence  would  over- 
come it  The  apostles,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  the 
most  unfaltering  steadfastness  and  fidelity.  They  made  no 
concessions  to  the  rulers  and  priests.  They  uttered  no  in- 
timations that  if  exempted  from  punishment  they  would 
refrain  irom  teaching,  or  modify  their  dootrine  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Instead,  they  boldly  declared, 
that  they  could  not  but  preach  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  Their  consciences  prompted,  the  Spirit  of  God  en- 
forced them  to  do  it 

^^  And  being  released,  they  went  to  their  own,  and  re- 
ported all  that  the  high-priests  and  elders  had  said  to  them," 
T.  23.  By  their  own,  is  meant  their  fellow-disciples.  They 
related  to  them  the  threats  of  the  Sanhedrim,  that  they 
might  all  know  the  hostility  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  and 
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that  tlu^y  lui^Lt  tn^retlier  look  to  God  for  strength  to  mert 
the  daiiirers  to  which  they  were  expo&edp 

"And  tliey  liMvin^  lieanl  (the  report),  with  one  accord 
lifted  (thtfir)  voict?  1o  God  and  said,  Lord^  tbon  (art)  God 
"Nvlio  clidst  inake  tlii;  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  And 
Jill  tliut  are  in  tiieui,  who  hast  s>aid  by  the  tnoutb  of  tli_¥  sa- 
vant Duvitl  :  Whv  did  tlie  Gentile  nations  rage,  and  the 
peojiles  anxioiibjy  fake  vain  (counsels).  The  kioga  of  tie 
cEirth  ^tnijtl  11  ]^,  and  tlio  rulers  were  gathered  together  Efainit 
the  J.^ii'ti  and  apnns^t  hi^  Christ,  For  in  tnith^  in  tbis  citr, 
I'ilah^  and  lUmd,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  liave  buen  gathered  together  against  thj  holy  Son 
Jei^n^,  wlimn  t\um  li:ii^t  anointed,  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand 
and  thy  will  tbreordained  to  take  place,"  tb.  24—28.  Though 
they  all  nnitud  in  tlie  address  to  God,  it  was  probablf 
ntteretl  by  but  one  vnice.  Tlje  prayer  fonna  a  beantifiil 
exprG^&ion  of  their  views  and  feelings,  to  which  they  were 
raided  by  the  Spirit,  under  the  first  burst  of  pereecntion  tliey 
wen^  called  to  meet.  They  were  all  animated  with  a  spirit 
of  truthfulness  and  tidelity*  l^'one  shrank  from  the  conflict 
to  which  tliey  were  exposed,  or  proposed  a  compliance  with 
the  HijiinctinTis  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  evade  it.      None  cf 
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dUtelj  prayed  that  he  would  gire  them  grace  to  speak  his 
word  boldlj,  and  stretch  forth  his  hand  and  attest  it  by 
such  miracles  as  should  make  it  triumphant 

^  And  now,  O  Lord,  look  upon  their  threats,  and  grant 
to  thy  servants  with  all  boldness  to  speak  thy  word,  by 
stretching  forth  thy  hand  in  healing,  and  working  signs  and 
wonders,  in  the  name  of  thy  holy  Son  Jesus,''  vs.  29,  30. 
To  look  upon  their  threats,  was  to  consider  their  nature, 
their  aim,  and  the  results,  that  would  naturally  spring  flrom 
them  if  carried  into  effect,  in  order  to  his  employing  the 
requisite  means  to  interrupt  and  counteract  them ;  and  the 
means  by  which  the  apostles  and  disciples  were  to  be  en- 
abled to  speak  the  word  with  all  boldness  or  freedom,  was 
the  stretching  forth  of  Ghnl's  hand  that  healings,  and  signs, 
and  wonders  might  take  place  that  should  attest  their  doc- 
trines, and  carry  conviction  to  the  people  that  Jesus  was  the 
Ohrist,  and  that  they  were  his  ministers.  They  thus  assumed 
the  attitude  that  became  them  as  God's  servants  and  mes- 
sengers. They  did  not  propose  to  relinquish  their  work  be- 
cause they  were  opposed  and  likely  to  be  persecuted.  They 
did  not  despair  of  it  because  the  great  and  powerful  of 
the  nation  were  arrayed  against  them.  Their  confidence 
was  altogether  in  God,  not  in  themselves,  and  it  was  un- 
faltering. Tliey  looked  to  him  as  their  strength,  and  their 
fervent  and  sole  desire  was  that  he  would  give  them 
the  requisite  aids  to  speak  his  word  with  fidelity,  and 
would  confirm  it  by  his  own  almighty  hand  and  make  it 
efficacious. 

'*  And  when  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was  shaken  in 
which  they  were  assembled,  and  they  were  all  filled  with 
tlie  Holy  Ghost,  and  spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness," 
vs.  31.  The  shaking  of  the  place  was  in  answer  to  their 
prayer,  and  one  of  the  signs  and  wonders  which  they  had 
desired  GK>d  to  grant  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  bold- 
ness in  speaking  the  word.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  inspiring  influences,  was  also  in  answer  to 
their  supplication,  and  with  the  miracle  gave  them  the  re- 
quisite strength  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  with 
bcddness.  Their  speaking  the  word  which  fi>llowed  the 
descent  on  them  of  the  Spirit  was  their  speaking  it  on  sub- 
sequent occasions,  probably,  and  to  the  people  generally, 
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not  their  Bpeaking  it  at  that  time  and  in  the  place  in  which 
they  were  then  assembled. 

The  character  of  the  two  classes  of  actors  in  this  scene  was 
thus  exhibited  in  the  clearest  light  and  in  the  boldest  con- 
trast The  priests  and  rulers  displayed  a  daring  impie^. 
With  the  full  knowledge  and  conviction  that  a  great  mirade 
had  been  wrought  by  the  apostles  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
that  was  a  proof  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  Peter 
and  John  were  his  ministers,  they  deliberately  disowned 
him  and  rejected  them,  and  undertook  to  prevent  them  from 
further  preaching  his  word:  and  showed  that  no  demonstra- 
tion that  they  were  Gk)d's  messengers  would  deter  them 
from  opposiug  and  persecuting  them.  Their  resistance  of 
Gk)d  was  direct  and  absolute.  Tlie  apostles  and  disciples, 
on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  an  entire  superiority  to  all 
selfish  and  sinister  affections,  and  displayed  an  elevation  of 
intelligence  and  wisdom,  a  rectitude,  a  fidelity,  a  fearless- 
ness, a  love  of  God,  and  a  trust  in  him  that  were  altogether 
beyond  their  unassisted  nature,  and  such  as  could  spring 
only  from  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 


Art.   VI. — FOEMITLABIES  OF  THE   CHUBCn  OF  HoLLAKD. 

by  bev.  john  forsyth,  d.d. 

Die  Evakoelischen  Eibohen  ordnungen  des  sechbibhnteh 
Jahrhunderts.  Von  Dr.  A.  Ludwig  Richter.  Weimar. 
2Bd. 

KoBT  HiSTORISCH  BeRIGT  van  be  PuBLICKE  ScHRIFTEZr,  SA- 
KENDE  DE  LeER  EN  DiENST  BEB  ITeDERDITYTZE  XeKKEN-— 

door  J.  Ens.  Utregt. 

The  formularies  of  doctrine,  polity,  and  worship  framed 
by  the  various  branches  of  the  Reformed  Church  have  been 
of  late  years  carefully  collected.  The  labors  of  NiemeyeTi 
Angusti,  Kichter,  and  others  have  brought  these  venerable, 
once  rare  documents,  within  the  reach  of  all  who  care  to 
examine  them.    If  they  were  simply  the  relics  of  the  past. 
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like  8ome  of  the  Anglican  liturgies  of  the  times  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth,  which  have  furnished  materials  for  later 
formularies,  though  they  have  ceased  to  be  used  as  such 
themselves,  they  would  be  still  interesting  both  to  the 
divine  and  the  historian.  But  they  are  more  than  relics  of 
the  piety  of  a  by-gone  age ;  they  have  a  living  value  and 
influence  as  the  symbols  of  doctrine,  which,  like  their  Di- 
vine Author,  are  tlie  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  ibr  ever. 
They  were  drawn  up  by  men  familiar  wiUi  the  Christian 
literature  of  the  earlier  centuries,  as  well  as  with  holy 
Scripture — men  filled  with  profoundest  reverence  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  who  deemed  it  a  very  serious  and  solemn 
business  to  prepare,  in  the  form  of  Confession  or  Catechism, 
a  statement  of  the  grand  verities  of  that  word.  Hence  with 
all  the  boasted  improvements  in  theology  of  tliese  later 
days,  few  of  the  doctrinal  propositions  of  these  old  formu- 
laries require  modification  ;  while  in  all  the  qualities  which 
should  distinguish  such  documents,  they  offer  a  very  marked 
contrast  when  compared  with  many  of  the  bald  and  ill- 
written  church  covenants  and  associational  creeds  of  the 
present  day. 

These  formularies  deserve  to  be  republished,  and  are 
worthy  of  study  for  the  sake  of  the  proofs  they  contain  of 
the  real  unity  of  the  Beformed  Church  on  all  the  great 
points  of  faith  and  polity.  She  was  not  indeed  organically 
one,  like  the  church  of  Home.  The  churches  of  France, 
Geneva,  Holland,  Scotland,  recognised  no  common,  central 
authority,  no  visible  seat  of  unity.  Each  was,  in  this  sense, 
independent  of  the  other.  Yet  they  were  allied  by  bonds 
of  intimate  fellowship  and  sympathy.  If  one  suffered,  all 
suffered ;  if  the  peace  and  the  purity  of  one  were  threat- 
ened by  some  noxious  heresy,  it  was  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  matter  that  concerned  them  all.  They  cheered  each 
other  while  ^^  under  the  cross,"  and  welcomed  each  other's 
exiles ;  they  borrowed  from  each  other's  creeds,  and  adopted 
each  other's  catechisms,  and  thus  amid  their  circumstantial 
diversities,  gave  conclusive  proof  of  their  essential  harmony. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give  a  brief  historical  ac- 
count of  the  formularies  of  the  church  of  Holland, — formu- 
laries, which  are  not  only  regarded  with  affectionate  vene- 
ration, as  monuments  of  ancestral  piety,  by  the  Dutch 
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churQhes  in  Europe,  America,  Africa^  and  tlie  islands  of  the 
East,  but  are  still  employed  by  tliera  as  the  vehicles  «f 
inRtnicMon  Jind  devotion.  Tliese  are  tbe  Catechmiiit  tte 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  th^  Liturgy, 

The  Catechism  ia  that  known  a*j  the  Heidelberg  or  Pak* 
tine,  one  of  the  inn^t  ]>rtfcioiis  productions  of  the  Kefonng- 
tiois  and  one  well  worthy  the  place  it  has  long  held,  and 
will  lon^^  retain  among  the  symbola  of  the  Dutch  churches. 
A  '*  catiilngue  raisannti'^  of  its  nnmerons  editions  and  tram- 
lation?,  and  of  tlic  rarions  worka  to  wliicli  it  has  gi?tm 
birth,  would  make  a  respectable  Tolnme.  The  defence  of 
ita  ''  Innocence*'  long  ago  enlisted  the  ^eal  of  the  learned 
Leiifant,  and  more  recently  the  **  History  of  the  Catechiam 
and  its  Literature"  has  been  written,  with  German  exbaits- 
tivene*^?!,  by  Van  Al[»en.* 

A  fi*w  words  on  the  general  subject  of  catechising  and 
Catechisms,  wl*  trust,  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place,  be- 
fore i3roceeding  with  our  special  topic.  The  importance  of 
thlsmeiliod  r»f  instnictioit  is  too  obvious  for  argument,  ta 
those  who  attach  any  value  to  the  knowledge  of  th€  great 
i'acts  and  doctrines  of  Uevelation.  It  is  so  obvious  that  it 
must  have  suggested  itself  to  Christian  pastors  and  teachers 
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tam — illins  ant  illius  gentis,  illiiis  aut  illins  setatis  aut  sexns, 
ez  ilia  ant  ilia  secta,  pro  divei-sitate  motus  mei  sermo  ipse 
procedit."*  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr 
there  is  one  entitled  "  Responsiones  ad  Orthodoxos"  {Aw^ 
■prwif),  in  the  form  of  qnestion  and  answer,  on  a  great  va- 
riety of  topics,  such  as,  e.  g. :  "  Why  are  the  orthodox 
fewer  in  number  than  not  only  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  all 
heretics  t  If  each  man  has  an  angel  guardian,  how  did  the 
nogels  discharge  their  ministry,  in  the  time  of  the  flood, 
when  there  were  only  eight  souls  on  earth  ?"  This,  liow- 
evcr,  is  not  a  catechism  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  yet  it 
makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  form  of  one  than  any  other 
patristic  document  of  the  earlier  centuries  that  has  come 
down  to  us. 

The  most  remarkable  catechetical  work,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  of  any  value,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Reformation, 
is  one  which  was  in  use  in  the  Waldensian  church,  from  the 
11th  century.  Monastier  gives  it  in  its  original  fonn,  in  his 
Histoire  de  L'Eglise  Vaudoise,  ii.  296,  under  the  title  of 
**  Catechisme  des  Anciens  Vaudois  et  Albigeois,  de  I'an 
1100."  It  is  divided  into  eight  chapters  of  very  moderate 
length,  the  whole  work  extending  only  to  ten  pages.f  It 
is,  as  the  extract  given  in  the  note  shows,  a  very  simple 
manual,  yet  it  brings  out  distinctly  those  grand  vital  trutlis 
of  the  gospel  for  which  the  Waldensian  church  witnessed  so 
boldly  and  suffered  so  much  and  so  long.  The  quickening 
influence  of  the  Reformation  was  soon  and  mightily  felt  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  literature,  and  to  it  we  are 
consequently  indebted  for  all  those  admirable  manuals,  by 
the  help  of  which  so  many  generations  of  Christian  youth 
have  been  imbued  with  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth.    To 


•  De  Cat  Rud.,  ri.  828. 

f  The  fbllowing  is  Chapter  I. — Lo  Barbcu  Si  tn  fosse  demanda  qui  sies  tu  f 
Repoiid.  V Enfant.  Creatura  de  Dio  rational  et  mortal  Barha.  Vet  que 
Dio  ie  a  ereaf  Enfant.  Afin  que  yo  eonnaissa  luy  meseime,  e  cola,  e  ayont 
la  gratia  de  lay  meme,  sia  salra.  Barha.  £n  que  ista  la  toa  salu  f  Enfant 
£n  trea  vertns  sabstantiala,  de  necessity  pertinaot  a  salu.  Barha.  Quals  son 
aqncUas  f  Enfant  Fe,  esperan^a,  e  earit^  Barha.  Per  que  cosa  proverda 
aiaot  Enfant.  L'Apostol  serir  1  Cor.  xiil  a  qnestas  cosas  pormauon,  fe, 
esperan^a,  eearita.  Barha.  Quod  coea  ^  fef  Enfant  Second  TApostoI 
Helv  a.  es  vna  subeistentia  de  las  cosas  da  esperar,  e  un  argument  de  la  non 
appanMseot 
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the  Reformed  church,  however,  belongs  the  special  honor 
of  having  produced  those  catechisms  which  are  best  adapted 
to  the  work  of  catechetic  instruction,  which  have  acquired 
the  widest  renown,  and  have  imbedded  themselves  most 
deeply  in  the  affections  of  all  who  know  and  love  the  truth. 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism, — "  liber  celebratissimns," 
as  Augusti  justly  calls  it,  was  originally  prepared  for  the 
use  of  the  churches  and  schools  of  the  Palatinate,  by 
order  of  the  pious  Elector  Frederic  III.  and  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Heidelberg,  in  January,  1563,  in  German,  and 
soon  after  in  a  Latin  version."*^  The  theologians,  says  Len- 
fant,  who  labored  on  this  work,  were  Zachary  Ursinus, 
Pione  Boquin,  Emanuel  Tremellius,  professors  of  divinity, 
and  Casper  Olevian,  court  preacher,  and  it  was  finally  ex- 
amined and  approved  by  a  synod  held  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1562.  The  precise  share  which  each  of  these  distinguished 
men  took  in  framing  the  catechism  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is 
generally  understood  that  that  of  Ursinus  was,  as  Ens  says, 
"  Eersten  en  voomaamsten."  Some  materials  for  it  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  earlier  catechisms  of  Calvin, 
BuUinger,  and  Micron,  but  the  only  one  of  that  period 
which  resembles  the  Heidelberg  is  that  of  Zurich,  and  which 
was  probably  copied  from  the  former. 

The  earlier  editions  of  the  catechism  were  not  divided 
into  Lord's  days,  nor  were  there  any  Scripture  proofs 
attached  to  the  answers.  These  features  date  from  1573. 
Between  the  German  and  the  Dutch  versions  there  are 
some  verbal  differences  of  no  very  great  moment,  in  the 
answers  to  the  questions  18,  29,  36,  40,  48,  81,  88,  84,  89, 
93,  94,  and  103.  But  the  most  important  matter  of  a  tex- 
tual sort  is  connected  with  the  answer  to  the  famous  80th 
question,  "  What  difference  is  there  between  the  Lord's 

*  Alting's  aooount  of  it  is  as  follows : — **  Catecbismo  opus  ent  dapliei  de 
causa,  una,  quod — Ueshusius  iutroduxisset  catechismum  Lntberi,  priTata 
auotoritate ; — alii  vero  alios  catechismos  vel  aliunde  acccptos,  Tel  a  te  eoa- 
soriptos — quflB  res  perpetuas  rixas  dabat  in  Ecolesiaw  Altera  erat»  nt  una  et 
coDsentieoti  forma  doctriua  proponerentur  per  omnes  Palatinatwa  eedasiaa 
Id  negotii  datum  duobus  tbeologis  Oleviano  et  Ursioo^  1662,  tanquam  G«- 
manis  et  Germanice  soribere  doctis.  Uterque  in  chartam  eonjeat  €JuM  spe- 
cimen. Olevianus  populari  declaratione/mim«^ra<t<«;  Uninua  aeripto  dn- 
plioi  catecbismo,  majore  pro  provecUoribus,  minore  pro  junioribiUL  Ri  ntro- 
que  contracta  est  Cateehesia  Falatina,    Hist  de  Eoclea^  Palat  p.  Sl,  8S. 
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tapper  and  the  Popish  mass  I"  This  answer  closes  with 
the  very  emphatic  statement  that  the  mass  '^  is  nothing  else 
than  a  denial  of  the  one  sacrifice  and  sniferings  of  Jesns 
CSirist,  and  an  accursed  idolatry."  During  the  commotions 
excited  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Palatinate,  about  1685,  a 
furious  outcry  was  raised  by  them  against  the  catechism  on 
aecount  of  the  80th  question  and  answer.  It  was  even 
maintained  that  in  the  original  edition  no  such  question  was 
to  be  found ;  that  both  it  and  the  answer  to  it  had  been 
foiated  in  at  a  later  day ;  without  the  sanction  of  Ursinus 
or  of  the  Elector.  The  same  charge,  substantially,  has  been 
more  recently  made.  That  it  is  utterly  groundless  has  been 
abundantly  proved  by  Ens,  Van  Alpen,  and  others.  It 
does,  indeed,  appear  that  in  the  first  edition  of  1563,  the  80th 
question  is  wanting ;  but  Ens  says  '^  that  it  is  found  in  the 
second  German  edition  of  that  same  year,  wiUi  the  answer 
not  quite  so  full  as  we  now  have  it,  and  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  authority  of  the  Elector,  I  know,  through  my 
honored  colleague,  Hieronimus  Yan  Alphen,  who  has  often 
told  me  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  this  same  edition  of 
1563 ;  and  that  on  the  55th  page  of  it  the  question  occurs, 
and  the  answer  in  these  words :  ^'  The  holy  supper  witnesses 
to  us  that  we  have  full  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins,  by  the 
only  offering  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  once  on  the  cross 
haUi  accomplished.  But  the  mass  teaches  that  the  living 
and  the  dead  have  forgiveness,  not  through  the  sufiTerings  of 
Christ,  but  that  Christ  is  offered  by  the  priest  for  the  same  ; 
80  then  the  mass  at  bottom  is  nothing  else,  dan  eene  af 
godize  verlocheiiing  der  eenige  offerhande  en  des  lydens 
Jezu  ChriatV  Then  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  the  follow- 
ing note  is  printed : — "  Wliat  was  left  out  of  the  first  im- 
pression, e.g.  what  is  found  on  p.  55,  is  there  inserted  by 
command  of  his  Electoral  Grace."  Nothing  can  be  more 
decisive  than  this."*^ 

*  AUing^  p.  S8,  aimply  states  the  fiset  that  the  first  edition  did  not  contain 
t^  SOCh  qnestion,  but  that  it  was  inserted  in  the  second  edition,  by  the  ez- 
pTMi  aommand  of  the  Elector,  adding  in  a  note  Exemplaria  prima  et  teeun- 
dm  §dUumi»  id  doeent.  The  fact  is  also  implied  in  an  account  of  an  interriew 
between  the  Elector  and  a  Diet^  at  Angsbnrg,  1066.  After  a  very  bold 
■nd  noble  speech  by  the  Elector,  Alting  adds,  that  no  one  present  ventared 
to  aay  a  ircivd,  "  einept  a  bishop  who  muttered  something  about  the  mass, 
wJUcA  tkt  catedUmn,  question  80,  marked  with  a  grave  ceruureJ*  P.  97. 
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When  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  published  by  the 
Elector  Palatine,  the  Netherlands  were  only  in  the  firet 
stages  of  that  long  agony  which  preceded  their  inde- 
pendence. Philip  was  still  their  recognised  sovereign, 
and  at  this  moment  was  doing  his  utmost  to  bring  the  Bel- 
gic  provinces  under  the  yoke  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
Reformed  churches  of  those  provinces  were  "under  the 
cross," — to  use  one  of  their  own  striking  phrases  ; — their 
assemblies  for  worship  were  held  at  the  risk  of  liberty  and 
life;  and  multitudes  of  their  members  were  forced  into 
exile.  Not  a  few  of  them  sought  ref  ge  in  the  Palatinate, 
and  for  their  use  the  catechism  was  translated  into  Dutch  in 
1563.  Among  these  refugees  was  Peter  Dathens,  a  man  of 
apnstolic  zeal,  and  of  singular  eloquence.  He  had  been  a 
monk  in  the  convent  of  Popperingen,  in  West  Flanders,  but 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  light,  he  became  one  of  the 
boldest  professors  and  most  successful  preachers  of  the 
truth.  Forced  to  leave  the  Netherlands,  he  was  called  to 
be  court  preacher  at  Heidelberg ;  but  the  moment  that  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  persecution  he  hastened  back  to 
Flanders,  to  renew  his  evangelistic  labors,  and  with  such  a 
miglity  eloquence  did  he  speak  that  his  congregation  often 
numbered  fifteen  thousand.  He  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Synod  held  at  Wesel,  1568,  and  of  that  at  Dort,  1578. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  removed  to  Elbing,  in 
Prussia,  where  he  died,  February  19,  1590. 

Dathens  was  a  resident  of  the  Palatinate  where  the  Hei- 
delberg Catechism  was  first  published,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  agents  in  introducing  it  into  the  Belgic  churches.  He 
had  prepared  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalter  for  the  use  of 
these  churches,  which  became  very  popular,  and  to  this  he 
appended  the  Dutch  version  of  the  Catechism.  Of  course, 
wherever  the  Psalter  went  the  Catechism  followed,  and  those 
who  adopted  the  one  would  be  sure  to  adopt  the  otlier. 

The  first  formal  recognition  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism 
as  one  of  the  public  doctrinal  formularies  of  the  Dntch 
Church,  was  in  the  first  National  Synod  held  at  Weed, 
3rd  November,  1668 — just  two  hundred  and  ninety  years 
ago.  This  was  a  memorable  synod,  whether  we  consider 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  met,  or  the  work  it  accom- 
plished.   It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  administration  of 
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the  monster  Alva,  and  near  the  beginning  of  that  tremen- 
dous war  wliieh  was  waged  for  three  geratienons,  and  out 
of  which  grew  the  Dutch  Republic,  that  the  venerable 
fathere  of  the  Dutch  Church  assembled  at  Wesel.  It  was  the 
year  in  which  a  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office  condemned  to 
death  as  heretics  *'  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands" — 
a  sentence  confirmed  by  Philip,  who  ordered  it  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition* — a  sen- 
tence which  Alva  was  doing  his  utmost  to  execute.  '^  Infi- 
nite nnmbers,"  says  Brant  (and  they  not  of  the  religion 
neither),  '^  that  had  been  but  once  or  twice  to  hear  a  sermon 
among  the  Reformed,  were  put  to  death  for  it.  The  gallows, 
the  wheels,  stakes,  and  trees,  were  loaden  with  carcasses  or 
limbe  of  snch  as  had  been  hanged,  beheaded,  or  roasted ;  so 
that  the  air  was  the  common  grave  of  the  dead."  Such 
were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  National  Synod 
met,t  with  a  view  to  give  organic  shape  to  the  hitherto  scat- 
tered congregations  of  the  Reformed  in  the  Netherlands. 
And  the  platform  of  polity  and  discipline  framed  by  the 
Synod  of  Wesel,  1568,  has  stood  unimpaired  from  that  day 
to  this. 

Among  the  Acta  Synodi  is  the  following  in  relation  to 
caUehising:  '^1.  The  custom  of  catechising,  derived  from 
the  apostles  and  their  disciples,  should  not  be  separated 
from  the  office  of  the  ministry  and  prophecy,  and  therefore 
onr  judgment  is  that  it  should  be  maintained  in  the  church. 
S.  In  the  Netherland  Walloon  churches  the  Geneva  Cate- 
chism shall  be  used ;  in  the  Dutch  churches  the  Heidelberg ; 
yet  we  leave  this  matter  free  until  a  future  synod.  3.  Each 
congregation  is  free  to  fix  the  time  of  catechising  according 
to  circamstances.  Let  the  method  hitherto  employed  be 
retained;  and  let  all  diligence  bo  used  in  the  instruction  of 
youth,  so  that  they  shall  not  only  learn  the  syllables  and 
words  of  the  catechism,  but  also  understand  its  meaning ; 
and  BO  not  only  have  it  impressed  upon  their  memory,  but 
also  on  their  hearts.  Therefore  shall  the  catechist  not  only 
question  the  youth  about  the  words,  but  also  the  matter 
itMlf ;  and  in  explaining  it  he  shall  employ  language  fami- 

•  HooCd  N«der  Hiit.  ir.  167. 

f  The  Aets  of  the  Synod  are  fitly  styled  **  Proeeedings  of  the  AjMembly  of 
the  Netheriand  Ghnrehee,  die  onder  H  Cmy%  mtten.*' 
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liar  and  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  children.  Parents 
and  teachers  of  schools  shall  serionslj  admonish  and  care- 
fally  instruct  the  young,  at  home  and  in  school,  and  accus- 
tom them  to  find  for  themselves  the  scripture  proofe  of  the 
doctrines  thej  hear  in  the  church.  4.  Especially  should 
the  young  be  taught  to  maintain  a  serious  deportment  in  the 
church  and  in  other  assemblies.  And  all  who  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  members  of  the  church  should  bring  their  chil- 
dren to  the  catechising  so  soon  as  they  are  of  proper  age,  that 
they  may  be  early  trained  in  the  true  doctrine  and  in  piety. 
Such  as  refuse  to  do  this,  without  doubt,  deserve  the  cen- 
sures of  the  church."*  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
notice  the  acts  of  the  National  Synod  held  at  Dort,  1574, 
1578,  Middelberg,  1581,  and  Hague,  1586,  on  this  subject 
It  may  suflSce  to  say  that  the  earlier  act  of  the  Synod  of 
Wesel  was  renewed,  and  ministers  were  required  to  ex- 
pound the  catechism  on  the  afternoon  of  each  Lord's  day. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  catechisms,  it  is  pro- 
per to  say  that  besides  the  Genevan,  to  which  the  Walloon 
churches  adhered,  there  were  other  two,  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Heidelberg,  in  general  use  in  the  Dutch  churches. 
One  of  these  was  the  ZitUe  Catechism^  drawn  up  by  Martin 
Micron,  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch  church  in  London,  abont 
1550;  the  other  is  styled  £en  Kcnie  Oriderzochinge  dei 
Oeloqfsj  and  it  continued  to  be  printed  in  the  Psalter  many 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Heidelberg.  The  same  doc- 
trine is  found  in  them  all,  but  they  differ  in  length,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  topics.t 

The  Confession  of  Faith  is  the  next  formulary  which 
claims  our  notice.  When  the  first  Belgic  Confession  was 
published,  the  Eeformed  churches  of  the  Netherlands  were 
in  the  process  of  formation;  they  were  "under  the  cross;" 
they  had  not  yet  assumed  an  organized  form,  and  hence  the 

*  The  AcU  of  the  Synod  of  Wesel  are  giren  in  full  1>j  T^in^  258-M. 
Riehter,  il  810. 

f  The  subject  of  catechising  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  ihs 
Synod  of  Dort,  ISIS,  and  the  Acta  Synodi,  p.  2S-S9,  contain  ample  dettib 
in  regard  to  the  catechetic  methods  in  use  in  the  yarions  Reformed  ehmvhn 
of  Europe.  During  Session  17th,  Poljander,  Oomar,  Faakel,  Thy%  Ljdtni^ 
and  Udemann,  were  appointed  to  draughts  of  Shorter  Cateohitma,  and  the/ 
afterwards,  Session  111th,  reported  the  Compendium  which  fbUowa  the  Hei- 
delberg in  the  Dutch  Psalm  Books. 
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important  work  of  preparing  a  symbol  of  their  common 
faith  behooved  to  be  done  not  by  a  synod,  bat  by  private 
hands.  Hadrian  Saravia,  in  a  letter  to  Uytenbogart,  says 
that  the  first  Belgic  Confession  of  1562  was  drawn  np  by 
Ghiido  de  Bres,  Herman  Modet,  himself,  and  some  others 
whose  names  are  not  given.*^  But  he  virtually  admits  that 
the  credit  of  the  work  mainly  belongs  to  Guido  de  Bres,  by 
whom  tUa  prima  fuU  conscripta ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  only  part  which  Saravia,  Modet,  and  the  others  took  in 
it,  was  to  offer  suggestions  and  criticisms.  *'  If  the  name 
of  an  author,"  says  Ens,  p.  85,  '^  should  give  authority  to 
his  writings,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  merits  of  so  great  a 
man,  so  true  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  so  steadfast  a  martyr 
(as  de  Bres),  are  alone  sufficient  to  impart  the  highest  con- 
sideration to  our  Netherland  Confession."  The  name  of 
Ouido  de  Bres  is  one  of  those  which  deserve  to  be  em- 
balmed in  the  memory  of  the  Dutch  church,  as  the  author 
of  her  earliest  Confession,  and  as  a  ^'blood-witness"  for 
Christ  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  successful 
evangelists  in  the  Walloon  branch  of  the  church.  Jacob 
ran  Loo,  who  was  burnt  at  Keizel,  in  1561,  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  exhorted  de  Bres  not 
to  follow  the  example  of  those  who,  in  times  of  danger,  at 
once  fled  to  a  place  of  safety.  Whether  de  Bres  needed 
sach  an  admonition,  we  know  not,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
acted  in  accordance  with  it.  As  the  pastor  of  Valenciennes, 
he,  and  his  colleague,  De  la  Grange,  stood  at  their  post,  un- 
moved by  the  perils  which  surrounded  them  during  the 
siege  of  the  town  by  a  Popish  army ;  and  soon  after  its  cap- 
tore,  resisting  all  the  inducements  held  out  to  them  to  deny 
the  faith,  they  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood.f 

*  Hit  words  are — '*  Ego  roe  illins  Gonfessionis  ex  primis  onnm  fiiiase  aatho- 
rilMii  profiteor :  siciit  et  H.  Modet ;  nescis  an  plnree  UDt  tupentites.  I  Ha 
primo  fait  conaeripta  Oallico  sermone  a  Christi  serro  et  martjre  Ouido  da 
Bran  Sed  antequam  ederetur,  ministris  Terbi  Diriiii,  qnoe  potuit  naneiad, 
SUam  eommwiieaTit ;  ut  anint  opus  eeDseri  non  debeat"  The  letter  U  dated 
"  Oaotarbury,  1 8  Ap.  1 61 2."  Sarayia  was  then  a  rery  old  man.  He  was  pro- 
bablj  of  Spanish  eztraetion.  After  the  erection  of  the  aniyersity  of  Leyden 
1m  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  theological  chaira  In  eonseqaence  of  some 
politieal  difBcnlty,  he  retired  to  England  about  1687,  joined  the  Established 
ehureh,  and,  at  a  rery  adTanoed  age,  died  a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  1612. 

t  Of  these  a  full  account  is  giren  in  "De  Uistorien  der  Tromer  Martyl^ 
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Previous  to  1562,  the  Eeformed  in  Belgium,  says  Yemma 
(Inst.  Ilist.  Eccles.  vii.  252),  for  the  most  part  used  the  Fo^ 
raularies  of  Doctrine  and  Order  of  the  Dutch  churches  in 
London,  viz.  a  Confession  and  Large  Catechism,  translated 
out  of  the  East  Frisian  dialect  into  Dutch,  in  1553,  by  John 
Uytenhove;  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  Micron;  and  the 
Form  of  Government,  by  John  a  Lasco,  1550.  But,  as 
their  number  increased  throughout  the  Seventeen  Provincee, 
all  manner  of  calumnies  were  inculcated  by  their  eneuiios, 
in  regard  both  to  their  faith  and  their  practice.  To  rebut 
these  calumnies  was  one  of  the  objects  of  de  Bres  and  his 
associates  in  preparing  this  Confession.  It  was  accordingly 
sent  to  the  King,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Confession  of  Faith 
generally  maintained  by  the  Believers  dispersed  throughout 
the  Low  Countries,  who  desire  to  live  according  to  the  Holy 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,^'  accompanied  by  an  ad- 
mirable letter  to  his  Majesty,  which  must  have  made  an 
impression  upon  any  heart  not  converted  by  bigotry  into 
stone.  We  would  gladly  quote  from  it  some  passages,  if  our 
limits  allowed.  We  only  observe,  that  Philip  is  here  assured 
that  the  number  of  these  ^'  Believera  "  exceeded  100,000,  and 
that  if  they  had  been  the  turbulent  rebels  some  represented 
them  to  be,  they  could  soon  involve  their  country  in  anar- 
chy or  civil  war,  or,  deserting  it  en  massey  convert  it  into  a 
desert. 

In  those  days,  as  we  have  before  observed,  men  did  not 


rCD,"  p.  82S-34d.  In  1566  De  Bres  published  three  small  treatises  on  '"Hie 
Root,  the  Origin »  and  Foundation  of  the  Anabaptists  of  ovr  Day,  with  ai 
ample  Refutation  of  their  Choicest  Arguments.**  Two  editiops,  in  Dutch,  were 
printed,  one  in  1589,  the  other  in  1608. 

Jlennan  Modet,  whose  name  occurs  aa  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Confessioii* 
was  a  native  of  Swollc,  and  originally  a  monk.  Soon  after  his  conversioii, 
in  1545,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Reformed  chnreh  of  Aldenai-de.  in  Wot 
Flanders,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  preached  in  the  fields,  where  thousandl 
met  to  hear  the  gospel  He  was  accused  of  taking  part  in  the  unhappy 
iconoclastic  outbreak  at  Antwerp,  1666,  but,  as  appears  from  his  TindicatkiB 
of  himself  without  reason.  He  was  also  charged  with  being  one  of  the 
movers  of  the  tumult  at  Antwerp,  1567,  and  at  Maestriohty  and  a  price  w« 
put  upon  his  head  by  the  governors  of  the  Netherlands.  After  a  pastorate  ef 
some  years  at  Zierikzee,  in  Zealand,  he  was  called  to  Utrecht  in  1686,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England  to  secure  the  help  «l 
Elizabeth.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  deal  mixed  up  with  the 
politics  of  the  period. 
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put  forth  creeds  in  the  slap-dash  style  of  later  times ;  and 
hence,  before  the  publication  of  this  Confession  as  a  public 
symbol  of  doctrine,  it  was  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
88  many  brethren  as  De  Bres  could  reach — to  Fabritius, 
Cooltyn,  Dathens,  Van  der  Heyden,  and  others ;  it  was  also 
sent  to  Gteneva  for  the  inspection  of  the  theologians  of  that 
city,  and  finally  it  was  revised,  eomewhat  abbreviated,  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  a  Synod  held  at  Antwerp  in  1666. 
Hie  Synod  of  Wesel  enacted  (iii.  8)  that  all  ministers  should 
be  asked  if  they  assented  to  the  "  doctrine  publicly  held  by 
the  churches,  and  which  is  contained  in  the  Confession  lately 
sent  to  the  King  of  Spain."  The  national  Sj^nod  held  at 
Embden,  1571,  ordered  all  its  members  to  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  the  Netherland  churches ;  and  also  the  French 
Confession  in  testimony  of  the  unity  of  the  churches  of  the 
two  countries.  Accordingly,  the  national  Synod  of  France, 
held  at  Vitry,  1583,  reciprocated  this  act  of  brotherly  confi- 
dence. Three  deputies  from  the  Netherlands  attended  the 
Synod  at  Vitry.  "  The  Synod  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the 
good  agreement  and  union  between  these  churches  in  every 
tiling  pertaining  to  doctrine  and  good  order ;  and  as  this 
holy  union  and  concord  between  the  churches  of  France  and 
those  of  the  Netherlands  seem  to  require  that  they  should 
help  each  other,  it  is  agreed  that  they  mutually  assist  each 
other  with  ministers  and  other  things,  as  their  necessities 
demand  and  their  means  allow.''* 

Ill  the  Synods  held  at  Dort,  1574, 1578,  and  at  Middle- 
berg,  1581,  acts  were  passed  requiring  ministers,  professors 
of  theology,  schoolmasters,  elders,  and  deacons,  to  sign  this 
Confession,  and  also  that  each  consistory  should  possess  a 
copy  of  it. 

Dr.  Bres,  as  a  Walloon,  would  naturally  look  to  France 
for  helps  and  models,  in  preparing  his  Confession,  and  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  Gallic  Confession,  published  in 
1561,  shows  that  he  made  large  use  of  the  latter.  They 
differ  in  the  number  of  their  articles,  the  one  having  thirty- 
seven,  the  other  forty,  but  they  closely  resemble  each  other, 
and  in  sundry  articles  both  have  the  very  same  words. 
Between  the  years  1562  and  1618,  numerous  editions  of  the 

*  Ajmon  Synod  de  Franoey  L  167, 168. 
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Belgic  Confession  were  published  in  the  Dntch,  German, 
French,  and  Latin  languages.  And  as  the  revision  of  the 
Oonfession  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  famdus  Synod  of 
Dort,  1618-19,  these  various  editions  were  carefiilly  collated 
by  Festus  Hommius,  their  textual  discrepancies  were  noted, 
and  the  result  of  his  labors  was  published  by  him  in  1618, 
'^  in  usum  futurse  Synodi  Nationalis."  The  Confession  wom 
subjected  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  by  tlie  foreign  theologians,  as 
well  as  the  Dutch  members  of  the  Synod.  The  articles 
were  read  seriatim,  and  all  were  asked  to  examine  them 
"rigide  probeque;"  and  then  to  declare  freely  and  sin- 
cerely whether  they  found  in  them  any  doctrine  not  accord- 
ant with  the  word  of  God.  Finally,  in  Sess.  145,  146,  they 
are  said  to  have  approved  ^^  totum  Confessionis  argumen- 
tum." 

Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  that  fierce  controvert  started 
by  the  Arminians,  and  by  which  the  peace  of  church  and 
state  was  so  seriously  disturbed,  there  was  never  a  question 
about  the  meaning  of  this  Confession.  Its  language  on  all 
the  grand  doctrines  of  theology  is  too  plain  to  be  miBlmde^ 
stood.  There  were  no  clauses  of  doubtful  meaning  behind 
which  the  Arminians  could  take  refuge.  Some  of  that 
party,  who  would  have  converted  the  church  into  the  mere 
slave  of  the  state,  insisted  that  the  Confession  had  never 
received  the  proper  sanction  of  the  civil  authorities,  and 
the  whole  Arminian  faction  vehemently  urged  that  it  should 
be  revised.  In  this  memorable  controversy,  tliere  were  un- 
questionably faults  on  both  sides,  but  the  Reformed  church 
has  had  to  bear  a  load  of  obloquy  which  she  did  not 
deserve,  and  the  Arminians  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of  sym- 
pathy to  which  they  were  as  little  entitled. 

The  great  mistake  made  in  this  dispute  was,  says  Bilder- 
dyk,*  that  these  two  questions  were  confounded,  vii. 
"  What  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ?  and  What  is  the  true 
doctrine  ?"  In  civil  society,  when  mm^fait  accompli  is  under 
consideration,  we  ask  what  is  the  law ;  not,  is  the  law  Jm^/ 
So  in  the  church  with  reference  to  her  ministers,  we  say  to 
them,  if  you  cannot  judge  according  to  her  received  law, 
do  not  assume  the  office  of  judge ;  if  you  cannot  teach  her 

*  GeMhiederiet  der  YaderUnd^  Tiii. 
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doctrineB,  do  not  become  one  of  her  ministers.  Yon  are 
free  to  withdraw  from  her  commnnion.  Yon  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  pnblish  jonr  opinions  concerning  the  law  and  the 
doetrine  of  the  society,  if  yon  choose  to  stay  ontside  of  it ; 
but  if  you  come  vnihin  yon  mnst  not  judge  contrary  to  its 
recognised  law,  nor  preach  against  its  received  doctrine. 
Oalvin  and  Lnther  charged  the  Komish  chnrch  with  hold- 
ing errors,  and  withdrew  from  her  fellowship.  Arminins 
was  at  liberty  to  charge  the  Reformed  chnrch  with  holding 
errors,  and  if  he  had  withdrawn  from  her  fellowship,  no 
one  wonld  have  disturbed  him,  whatever  hard  things  he 
said  against  the  chnrch ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  teach  in  the 
chnrch  and^iw  the  Reformed,  doctrines  which  they  rejected 
as  false. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice,  even  cursorily,  the  events 
which  preceded  and  produced  the  General  Synod,  or 
Ooancil  rather,  of  Dort — 1618-19  ;  and  would  only  say  that 
while  the  entire  Confession  appears  to  have  been  carefully 
re-examined,  the  Five  Points  on  which  the  Arminians  dis- 
sented from  the  church,  engaged  the  chief  attention  of  this 
venerable  assembly.  These  were  Predestination — ^Redemp- 
tion— ^Depravity — Conversion — ^Perseverance  of  the  Saints. 
The  judgment  of  the  Synod  on  each  of  these  points,  or  the 
**  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,"  is  presented  in  the  form  of 
what  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  would  call  a  Declaration  and 
Testimony.  First  we  have,  in  a  series  of  propositions,  an 
elaborate  exhibition  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  on  the  par- 
ticular topic ;  and  then  the  Befectio  Errorum^  or  an  equally 
elaborate  statement  of  the  errors  condemned  and  rejected 
by  the  Synod.  These  canons,  ever  since  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  have  held  a  high  place  among  the  doctrinal  symbols 
of  the  Dutch  church,  and  the  careful  study  of  them  will 
amply  repay  the  candidate  for  the  sacred  oflSce,  to  whatr 
ever  branch  of  the  church  he  may  belong.  They  are,  in- 
deed, a  noble  contribution  to  scientific  theology.  Every 
cnltivated  and  candid  reader  of  these  canons,  let  him  be- 
long to  what  school  he  may,  will,  we  are  sure,  concur  in  the 
statement  that  the  men  who  drew  them  up  were  masters  in 
Israel,  profoundly  versed  in  the  sacred  science  of  theology, 
and  in  that  sacred  logic  which  consists  in  ^'  reasoning  out  of 
the  Scriptures."    Full  justice  has  never  yet  been  done  to 
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this  venerable  Synod.  Leydekker  (in  1705)  published  a 
work  which  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is,  entitled 
"  The  Honor  of  the  National  Synod  of  Dort  maintained 
against  the  Accusations  of  G,  Brant ;"  and  more  recently, 
Bilderdyk,  the  poet  and  historian,  devoted  a  long  cliapter 
to  the  same  subject  in  his  "  Geschiederies  der  Vaterlands;" 
but  a  candid  and  truthful  history  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  its 
antecedents,  its  doings,  and  its  results,  is  yet  to  be  written. 

The  Liturgy  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  includes  the 
Prayers  used  on  the  Lord's  Day,  before  and  after  sermon — 
the  Form  of  administering  Baptism,  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
— the  Mode  of  Ordination — the  Celebration  of  Marriage — 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick — the  Burial  of  the  Dead. 

In  all  tlie  early  Reformed  churches  of  Scotland,  France, 
Geneva,  Netherlands,  etc.,  Hturgic  forms  were  provided  not 
only  as  helps  for  those  ministers  whose  power  of  extempora- 
neous thought  and  speech  was  limited,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  imiformity  in  public  worship.  These  liturgies  are  vastly 
more  simple  in  structure  than  the  Anglican  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  the  pastors  who  used  them  were  not,  like  the 
English  priest,  so  hedged  in  by  rubrics  that  personal  discre- 
tion and  adaptation  to  circumstances  were  impossible.  Still, 
uniformity  in  worship,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  deemed  to  be 
essential  to  the  good  order  of  the  church.  "  TIioBe  who 
reject  all  liturgies" — ^says  Ens,  p.  156 — **and  refuse  to 
observe  the  established  church  customs,  undermine  church 
and  state,  as  they  found  in  the  Arminian  times."  Such 
seems  to  Jiave  been  the  sentiment  of  the  Dutch  church,  and 
hence  she  has  ever  held  fast  to  the  liturgic  principle. 

Previous  to  1566  several  liturgies  were  in  use  among 
the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Netherlands,  which  though 
drawn  up  by  different  men,  were,  to  a  large  extent,  derived 
from  a  common  source,  viz.  Calvin's  Liturgy,  Some  of  the 
materials  of  Calvin's  Liturgy,  Henry  thinks  were  taken 
from  the  Missal,  though  Mr.  Baird  (Eutaxia,  p.  33),  says 
that  no  trace  of  such  a  form  as  the  "  confession  of  sin  "  can 
there  be  found.  This  is  no  doubt  so,  and  yet  Dr.  Henry's 
averment  may  be  in  the  main  true  after  all,  and  from  some 
examination  of  the  collections  of  Renaudot,  and  of  G^rbert, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  true.  But  to  return.  The 
Walloons  naturally  adopted  the  liturgy  of  Calvin  as  their 
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own.  Tlieri  we  have  tlie  Litargia  sacra  prepared  l)y  Pol- 
Ian  for  the  Church  of  the  Exiles  at  Strasburgh,  printed  in 
1551.  Next  comes  the  Liturgy  of  John  a  Lasco^  1554, 
prepared  for  the  Dutch  churches  in  London,  and  which  Ens 
sajB  was  '*the  oldest  Liturgy  of  the  Nethorland  Dutch 
charches."  Finally  there  was  the  Palatine  lAtwrgy  which 
came  into  Holland  in  the  wake  of  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, and  the  Psalter  of  Peter  Dathens  (1566),  whom  Ens 
styles  the  "  over  brenger "  of  it  into  the  Netherland 
chmrches. 

A  minute  comparison  of  these  liturgies  with  the  one  in 
use  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  churcli  of  our  own  country 
would  be  more  tedious  than  profitable.  We  may,  however, 
remark,  that  the  forms  of  prayer  to  be  used  before  and  after 
sermon,  before  and  after  catechising,  and  which  are  now 
rarely  if  ever  heard  in  the  Dutch  churches,  do  not  agree 
with  the  corresponding  form  found  in  the  London,  nor  with 
those  in  the  Palatine  liturgies,  but  seem  to  have  been  culled 
from  tliem  and  the  liturgy  of  Calvin.  The  form  of  baptism 
in  the  Americo-Dutch  liturgy  is  in  an  abbreviated  form  of 
the  Palatine  office,  but  differs  entirely  from  the  London. 
The  form  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  also 
differs  widely  from  the  London,  while  it  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  Palatine. 

In  the  order  of  public  worship,  as  set  forth  in  all  these 
old  liturgies,  it  is  observable  that  what  is  sometimes  called 
**  the  long  prayer "  came  after  the  sermon.  Perhaps  the 
opposite  usage  that  obtains  now-a-days  among  us  is  the  bet- 
ter one ;  but  the  ancient  order  had  some  features  whose 
disappearance  we  regret.  When  the  people  had  assembled 
the  precentor  began  the  service  by  uttering  dara  voce  that 
ancient  call  to  devotion,  Suraum  corda — L&oe  le  cueiir — 
JBefi  op  re  hart — Lift  up  yaitr  hearts ; — he  then  read  a 
chapter  (in  course),  and  gave  out  a  psalm — during  the  sing^ 
ing  of  which,  the  minister  entered  the  pulpit.  Another 
custom  which  we  earnestly  wish  to  see  revived,  was  the 
repetition  of  the  apostle's  creed  by  the  whole  congregation. 
In  the  Palatine  churches  this  was  done  at  the  close  of 
the  afternoon  service  on  each  Lord's  day,  as  well  as  in 
the  communion  service.  In  the  London  liturgy  the 
creed  followed  the  "  long  prayer,"  both  on  ordinary  Sab- 
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baths  and  sacramental  ones,  which,  by   the  way,  were 
monthly. 

There  is  another  formulary  whose  history  is  not  without 
interest,  viz.  the  old  psalter  of  Dathens.  Thongh  veiy 
indifferent  as  a  translation,  being  a  version  of  a  venion 
(Marot's  French),  and  harsh  in  its  rhyme,  it  held  its  place 
in  the  charch  until  1775,  and  was  then  supplanted  by  the 
new  version  not  without  great  difSculty.  Li  Zealand  the 
change  occasioned  a  popular  outbreak  of  so  serious  a  kind 
that  several  of  the  ringleaders  male  and  female  were  prose- 
cuted, of  whom  seven  were  banished,  and  one  was  con- 
demned to  be  executed.* 

We  cannot  close  without  saying  a  word  respecting  John 
a  Zasooj  who,  though  by  birth  a  Pole,  has  strong  claims  to 
be  held  in  high  esteem  by  tlie  Dutch  church.  He  belonged 
to  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Poland,  was  bom  in  1499, 
and  from  his  childhood  was  destined  for  the  church.  A&et 
receiving  the  best  education  that  his  native  land  afforded, 
he  travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  France, 
forming  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and 
reformers  of  the  day,  particularly  of  Zwingle  and  Erasmus. 
Eeturning  to  Poland  in  1526  with  a  strong  bias  for  reform, 
he  obtained  various  dignities  in  the  church,  and  in  1539 
was  made  Bishop  of  Yesprin.  Seeing  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment in  the  Romish  church,  he  resolved  to  quit  Poland  in 
1537,  in  order  to  devote  himself  elsewhere  to  the  cause  ci 
the  Reformation.  In  1540  he  married  at  Mayence,  and 
having  soon  after  established  hiuGiself  at  Embden,  in  East 
Friesland,  was  invited  by  Count  Enno  to  superintend  the 
reformation  of  the  churches  of  that  country.  He  encoun- 
tered great  difficulties  but  he  met  with  a  great  success,  and 
Embden  became  the  radiating  centre  of  reformed  influences, 
and  the  mother  of  many  churches.  On  the  invitation  of 
Cranmer  he  went  to  England  in  1548,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months  as  the  guest  of  Cranmer  at  Lambeth  palace, 
and  became  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  English 
reformers.    Latimer,  in  a  sermon  before  Edward  VL,  said : 

*  Van  Ipezen  of  Campvere,  a  member  of  the  eommiaaion  that  prepared 
the  new  version,  published  a  fall  acootmt  of  the  whole  hunneii,  indud^  a 
full  history  of  Christian  Hymnology  from  the  earliest  timeat  under  the  title 
of  Kerkelyke  Historee  yan  het  Psalm  Geaang.    2  toIsl    Ainat  1777. 
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^  John  S  Lasco,  a  great  learned  man  was  here,  and  has  gone 
hiB  way.  If  it  be  for  lack  of  entertainment,  the  more  the 
pity."  He  returned  to  England  in  1550,  and  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  foreign  Protestant  church  at  London, 
eompoBed  of  French,  Germau,  and  Italians. 

Here  he  remained  until  the  accession  of  the  Bloody  Mary, 
when  he  and  his  church  were  forced  to  become  wanderers 
•gain,  15th  Sept.  1553.  The  little  fleet  were  obliged,  by 
BtresB  of  weather,  to  enter  a  Danish  port,  but  the  barbaric 
bigotry  of  the  Lutherans  would  not  allow  the  storm-tossed 
exiles  to  land.  Lasco  intended  to  settle  in  Friesland,  but 
the  growing  influence  of  Lutheranism  made  the  place  irk- 
some, and  he  removed  to  Franckfort,  where  he  founded  a 
Datch  church,  whose  confession  and  liturgy  received  the 
sanction  of  the  senate.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  1556,  and 
until  his  death,  on  8th  January,  1560,  he  labored  in  his 
native  land,  as  he  had  done  so  zealously  elsewhere,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and  to  remove  the 
wretched  dissensions  between  the  Lutherans  and  tlie  Re- 
formed. Lasco  was  pre-eminently  a  lover  of  the  truth  and 
peace,  yet  he  was  not  a  latitndinarian,  as  his  treatment  of 
the  Polish  Socinians  proved.  In  the  various  regions  in 
which  he  lived  during  his  chequered  career,  he  seems  to 
have  won  the  warmest  affection  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact  Dryander,  the  Spanish  reformer, 
uses  language  respecting  him,  that,  to  say  the  least,  borders 
on  the  extravagant — ^^  insignes  animi  tui  dotes  quas  pene 
divinas  et  agnosco  et  veneror,  corporis  majestatem  vere 
heroicam,  gravitatem  vultus  suavitate  conjunctam,  liuma- 
niseimam  monim  facilitatem,  liberalium  omnium  disciplina- 
nun  admirandam  cognitionem,  accurntam  linguaruni  peri- 
tiam  et  copiam  beatissimam,  quibus  omnibus  diviuitiis 
donatua  es  pr»  cssteribus  mortalibus." 
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Art.  VU. — Answers  to  Correspondents, 
i. — the  discourse  with  nioodemub. 

A  correspondent  asks  ns  to  give  an  exposition  of  Uie 
conversation  between  Nicodemus  and  Christ,  John  iii.  1-21, 
to  point  out  the  figures  that  occur  in  it,  and  especially  to 
state  whether  the  term,  water,  vs.  5,  is  used  in  a  literal  or 
tropical  sense. 

"  Now,  there  w^as  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,  whose  name 
was  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,"  vs.  1.  The  sphere  in 
which  he  was  a  ruler  of  the  Jews  was,  that  of  a  member  of 
the  great  Sanhedrim,  whose  office  it  was  to  determine 
causes  betwixt  the  people,  and  judge  those  who  were 
accused  of  offences  against  God.  He  was,  therefore,  a  man 
of  learning  and  rank. 

^^  He  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said  to  him :  Master, 
we  know  that  thou  hast  come  a  teacher  from  God ;  for  no 
one  can  do  these  miracles  which  thou  doest,  except  God  be 
with  him,"  vs.  2.  This  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  during  Christ's  visit  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  fint 
passover,  after  the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  It  is 
related,  chap.  ii.  23,  that,  '^  as  he  was  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
passover,  on  the  feast  day^  many,  seeing  the  miracles  which 
he  performed,  believed  in  his  name ;"  that  is,  that  he  was 
of  divine  authority.  What  the  miracles  were  which  he 
performed  on  that  occasion  John  does  not  state.  They  pre- 
ceded those,  it  is  supposed,  which  are  first  mentioned  by  the 
other  evangelists,  and  were  the  fii*st,  probably,  which  he 
wrought  with  the  exception  of  the  conversion  of  water  into 
wine  at  Cana.  They  were,  doubtless,  like  his  others, 
healings  of  the  sick,  cures  of  the  deaf,  blind,  and  lame,  and 
deliverances  from  possession  by  demons,  and  were  very  nume- 
rous. Nicodemus  used  the  plural,  *'  we  know,"  to  indicate 
that  many  were,  like  himself,  led  to  the  conviction  by 
Christ's  miracles  that  he  was  a  messenger  from  God.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  common  persuasion,  as  miracles  were 
held  by  the  nation  universally  to  be  attestations  by  Gk)d| 
that  the  persons  in  connexion  with  whose  agency  they  were 
wrought  were  God's  prophets  and  ministers. 
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"  Jesas  answered  and  said  unto  him :  Vorilj,  verily,  I 
say  unto  thee,  except  one  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see 
(discern)  the  kingdom  of  God,"  vs.  3.  To  recognise  Jesus 
as  one  sent  from  God,  because  attested  by  miracles,  was  not 
enough.  It  was  only  to  contemplate  him  as  a  prophet ;  a 
human  messenger,  though,  from  the  greatness  of  his 
miracles,  of  an  extraordinary  rank.  To  receive  him  in  his 
true  character,  it  was  necessary  to  discern  that  he  was  the 
Kessiah,  and  had  come  to  institute  his  kingdom  on  the 
earth ;  for  it  is  that  which  he  denominates  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  not  God's  kingdom  in  the  heavenly  realms  over 
angels  and  other  unfallen  beings,  but  the  kingdom  Christ 
was  to  establish  on  the  earth,  and  of  which  he  is  to  be  the 
king,  and  which  is  at  his  second  coming  to  supersede  all 
hoatilo  kingdoms  here,  and  embrace  the  whole  world,  as 
foreshown,  Dan.  ii.  44.  ^^  And  in  the  days  of  those  kings 
(represented  by  the  image)  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up 
a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be  destroyed;  and  the  king- 
dom shall  not  be  left  to  other  people — it  shall  break  in 
pieces  and  consume  all  other  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand 
for  ever."  And  Dan.  vii.  13, 14.  "  And  behold  one,  like 
the  Son  of  Man,  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came 
to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  there  was  given  to  him  dominion 
and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages  should  serve  him  ;  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  one 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  Also,  Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  xi.  1- 
16.  And  that  Jesus  was  this  Son  of  Man,  and  that  he  had 
come  to  set  up  this  kingdom  on  the  earth,  Nicodemus  and 
others  were  bound  to  discern,  not  only  from  these  and  other 
kindred  prophecies,  but  especially  from  the  prediction,, 
Isaiah  xl.  3-5,  and  Malachi  iv.  5,  6,  that  he  should  be  pre^ 
ceded  by  a  herald ;  from  the  express  testimony  of  John  the 
Baptist  that  he  was  that  forerunner,  and  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God,  John  i.  19,  34 ;  and  from  the  designation  of 
him  as  such  by  angels  at  his  annunciation  and  birth^ 
Luke  i.  28-35,  ii.  1,  14,  and  by  the  Father,  by  a  voice 
from  heaven  at  his  baptism,  Matt.  iii.  17.  And  these 
attestations  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  undoubtedly 
impressed  Nicodemus  with  the  apprehension  that  he  was 
more  than  an  ordinary  prophet,  and  possibly  the  Messiah ; 
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for  his  address  to  Jesus  implies  that  while  he  was  assured 
that  he  was  sent  from  Qod,  he  was  uncertain  in  what 
character  and  to  what  end  he  came ;  and  Christ's  response 
indicates,  that  the  point  in  respect  to  which  Nicodemus  was 
unable  to  decide  was,  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  or 
not.  ^'  Except  one  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  discern  the  king- 
dom of  Qod."  The  verb  rendered  in  the  common  version 
see,  means  to  discern  with  the  mind,  and  comprehend,  not 
to  see  with  the  bodilj  eyes ;  as  if  the  kingdom  of  Qod  had 
then  been  an  external  object  to  be  beheld  by  the  natural 
eyes,  a  new  birth  could  not  have  been  necessary  in  order  to 
its  being  seen.  But  of  that  discernment  and  comprehension 
Nicodemus  wholly  failed. 

'^  And  Nicodemus  saith  unto  him.  How  can  a  roan  be 
born  when  he  is  old  ?  Can  he  enter  a  second  time  into  his 
mother's  womb  and  be  bom  ?"  vs.  4.  He  thus  totally  mis- 
took the  import  of  the  words  born  again,  and  interpreted 
them  as  denoting  a  second  natural  birth  of  the  body,  in- 
stead of  an  introduction  of  the  mind,  by  a  change  of  its 
moral  state,  into  a  new  and  holy  life.  The  reply  of  Christ 
was  to  him,  therefore,  a  startling  enigma.  That  one  already 
old  should  undergo  a  second  natural  birth,  and  that  that 
second  birth  of  the  body  should  be  a  necessary  condition  of 
disceming  the  kingdom  of  Qod  on  earth,  he  felt  was  impos- 
sible.    Christ's  answer  corrected  his  misapprehension. 

"  Jesus  answered.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except 
one  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Qod.  That  which  has  been  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  has  been  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is 
spirit,"  vs.  6.  The  subject  of  the  new  birth,  of  which  Christ 
had  spoken,  was  thus  not  the  body,  but  the  mind.  As  the 
verb  to  be  born,  literally  denotes  to  be  brought  into  the 
natural  life  by  separation  from  the  parent,  and  becoming 
an  independent  person ;  go  when  applied  by  a  metaphor, 
as  here,  to  other  changes,  either  of  the  whole  person  or  of 
the  mind,  it  signifies  to  be  brought,  as  a  moral  being,  into 
a  new  sphere  and  a  new  life.  To  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  10 
to  be  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  renewing  power  to  a 
state  of  reconciliation  to  Qod,  in  contradistinction  from  one 
of  alienation.  To  be  bora  of  water,  is  to  be  brought  into 
new  relations  as  a  believer  to  Clirist,  by  baptism,  as  a  sign 
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of  faith  in  hitA.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  that  body  of  re- 
newed persons  in  this  world  over  whom  Christ  reigns  as 
their  king.  To  enter  that  kingdom,  accordingly,  is  to  be- 
eome  one  of  that  body  of  renewed  persons  over  whom 
Christ  reigns,  and  who  pnblicly  signify  their  allegiance  to 
him  by  being  baptized  in  his  name.  The  sense,  therefore, 
is,  Except  one  be  renewed  in  mind  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
testify  his  allegiance  to  Christ  by  baptism  in  his  name,  he 
eannot  be  a  subject  of  that  kingdom  on  the  earth  which 
the  Messiah  is  to  establish  and  rule.  And  his  object  in 
asserting  this  necessity  of  a  birth  by  baptism  into  that 
kingdom,  as  a  visible  society,  was  to  show  Nicodemns  that 
it  could  not  be  entered  by  renovation  merely,  but  a  public 
profession  also  was  necessary  of  faith  in  Christ  and  devo- 
tion to  him.  The  birth  by  water  is,  therefore,  a  literal 
baptism  of  the  body,  precisely  as  the  birth  by  the  Spirit  is 
a  literal  renovation  of  the  mind. 

This  does  not  imply  that  baptism  is  indispensable  to  sal- 
Tfttion ;  that  an  unbaptized  person,  though  renewed,  must 
perish  ;  but  only  that  while  unbaptized  he  is  not  a  member 
of  that  visible  kingdom  Christ  was  to  establish,  of  renewed 
ones,  who  publicly  profess  allegiance  to  him.  To  belong  to 
that  body  he  must  openly  avow  Christ  as  his  king. 

The  declaration,  '^  that  which  has  been  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh,  and  that  which  has  been  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit," 
means  not  simply  that  that  which  has  been  bom  of  the 
body  is  body,  and  that  which  has  been  bom  of  the  Spirit  is 
the  soul ;  that  is,  that  it  is  the  body  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
natural  birth,  but  the  soul  that  is  the  subject  of  the  birth  of 
the  Spirit ;  but  also  that  that  which  has  been  bom  of  the 
flesh,  is  of  a  fallen  nature  like  that  of  which  it  was  bora ; 
and  that  that  which  has  been  born  of  the  Spirit  receives,  by 
its  new  birth,  the  character  of  the  Spirit  of  which  it  is  bora. 

Christ  next  showed  that  the  inexplicableuess  of  the  birth 
of  the  Spirit  is  no  reason  that  it  should  be  regarded  as 
impossible.  '^Thou  shouldst  not  marvel  that  I  said  unto 
thee.  Ye  must  be  born  again.  The  wind  blows  where  it 
will,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  it,  but  knowest  not 
whence  it  comes,  nor  whither  it  goes.  So  is  every  one  who 
has  been  bora  of  the  Spirit,"  vs.  7,  8.  That  we  do  not 
know  how  the  renovation  of  the  mind  is  wrought  by  the 
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Spirit,  is  no  reason  that  we  sbonld  not  belieVe  that  it  takes 
place.  That  the  mode  in  which  events  are  produced  in  the 
natural  world  is  undiscemed  by  us,  is  no  obstacle  to  onr 
knowledge  that  they  are  facts.  The  air  wafts  to  and  to 
according  as  it  is  affected  by  heat,  gravity,  and  other  causes, 
and  though  we  do  not  see  it  move,  yet  from  the  sound  it 
produces  as  it  sweeps  along  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
through  the  heights  above,  we  know  that  it  blows  even 
though  it  does  not  strike  us.  So  every  one  who  has  been 
born  of  the  Spirit  makes  his  renovation  manifest  by  the 
new  life  which  he  lives,  though  we  do  not  see  how  his  birth 
of  the  Spirit  took  place. 

^^  Nicodemus  answered  and  said  to  him,  How  can  these 
things  be  ?"  vs.  9.  He  failed  to  comprehend  it,  aiid  showed, 
therefore,  that  he  had  never  himself  felt  the  renovating 
power  of  the  Spirit. 

'^  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  teacher 
of  Israel  and  knowest  not  these  things?"  vs.  10, 11.  He 
should  have  known  them ;  for  the  renovation  of  the  mind 
by  the  Spirit  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  it 
is  foreshown  that  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah  his  new-creat- 
ing influences  are  to  be  poured  out  in  mighty  eflusions,  not 
only  on  the  chosen  people  but  on  all  nations.  ^^  It  shall 
come  to  pass  after  (the  restoration  of  Israel  from  their  dis- 
persion) that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men 
shall  drqam  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and 
also  upon  the  servants  and  the  handmaids  in  those  days 
will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit."  Joel  ii.  28,  29.  But  Nicode- 
mus, not  having  been  bom  again — ^without  which  he  could 
neither  discern  the  nature  nor  the  presence  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom— saw  nothing  of  this.    Jesus  continued  : — 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  we  speak  what  we  know, 
and  testify  wh^t  we  have  seen,  and  ye  receive  not  onr 
testimony.  If  I  speak  earthly  things  to  you  and  ye  believe 
not,  how  will  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  heavenly  things  f  vs. 
11,  12.  By  heavenly  things  are  meant  the  divine  counsels 
respecting  the  work  of  the  Messiah.  This  implies  that  he 
was  about  to  announce  things  to  Nicodemus  that  were 
far  more  incompatible  with  the  views  he  entertained,  and 
still  farther  transcended]  his  comprehension.     What  I  have 
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•aid  of  the  neceeBity  and  nature  of  the  second  birth  lies 
within  the  sphere  of  human  experience  and  observation, 
and  yet  yon  do  not  receive  it.  How  can  you  believe  the 
I  fiur  more  wonderful  things  I  am  now  to  disclose  to  you 
respecting  the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  the  necessity  of 
fiu^  in  him  in  order  to  salvation,  and  the  gift  of  eternal 
life  to  Gtentiles  who  believe  in  him  as  well  as  to  Jews  t 

He  accordingly  first  indicates  to  him  the  wondrous  nar 
ture  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  had  both  ascended  to  heaven 
and  descended  from  it,  and  was  still  there  while  on  earth. 

^  And  no  one  has  ascended  to  heaven,  except  he  who 
descended  from  heaven — the  Son  of  Man  who  is  in  heaven," 
VI.  13.  He  had  ascended  to  heaven  on  many  occasions,  as 
at  the  close  of  the  creation,  after  appearing  to  Moses  in  the 
bush,  and  after  giving  the  law  at  Sinai ;  he  had  descended 
from  heaven  at  his  incarnation,  and  he  was  still,  in  his 
divine  nature,  in  heaven,  while  incarnate  on  the  earth. 
Hia  testimony  had  a  title,  therefore,  to  belief  far  beyond 
the  testimony  of  any  mere  human  being.  Divine  himself, 
and  aware  of  all  the  divine  counsels  which  he  had  come  to 
accomplish,  his  word  was  the  word  of  Gk)d  himself. 

^  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  Iift;ed  up,  that  every  one  who 
bdieves  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life,"  vs.  14, 15.  The  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
his  suspension  on  the  cross.  As  the  serpent  was  set  up  on 
a  pole  so  as  to  be  visible  to  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  in 
order  that  those  bitten  by  serpents  might,  by  looking  at  it, 
be  healed ;  so  Christ  was  to  be  suspended  on  the  cross  and 
die«  that  those  who  look  to  him  in  faith  may,  instead  of 
perishing,  obtain  eternal  life.  It  is  by  believing  on  him  as  the 
crucified  Saviour,  making  expiation  by  liis  blood,  that  sal- 
vation is  obtained.  And  this  was  a  part  of  the  divine 
counsels,  probably,  with  which  Nicodemus  was  but  little 
aware ;  as  he  was  of  the  Pharisees,  who  relied  on  their 
works  for  justification  rather  than  the  grace  of  God  through 
the  suffering  Messiah.  And  the  death  of  the  Son  of  Man 
on  the  cross  was  to  be  for  the  world  at  large,  not  for  the 
Hebrews  alone. 

**  For  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  Son,  the  only 
begotten,  that  every  one  who  believes  on  him  should  not 
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perish,  but  have  eternal  life,"  vs.  16.  This  was  a  startKng 
annoancement ;  for  the  Jews  thought  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
a  Messiah  only  to  them,  and  that  all  nations  were,  under  his 
reign,  to  be  in  subjection  to  them,  rather  than  equal  par- 
takers with  them  of  the  blessings  of  redemption. 

"  For  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world,  that  he  might 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  might  throngh  him 
be  saved,"  vs.  17.  He  was  not  sent,  as  the  Israelites  ima- 
gined, that  he  might  condemn  all  the  other  nations,  and 
either  destroy  them,  or  reduce  them  to  a  vassalage  to  the 
Israelites,  bnt  he  was  sent  that  they  might  be  saved  through 
him. 

"  He  who  believes  on  him  is  not  condemned ;  but  he 
who  believes  not  is  already  condemned,  because  he  lias  not 
believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  Gk)d," 
vs.  18.  The  believer,  no  matter  of  what  nation  he  be,  is 
not  condemned,  but  he  who  believes  not,  is  already  con- 
demned, because  he  has  not  believed  on  the  only-batten 
Son  of  Ood.  And  the  reason  of  the  condemnation  of  such 
is,  that  they  are  averse  from  the  truth  and  love  evlL 

'^  And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  has  come  into 
the  world,  and  men  love  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light, 
for  their  deeds  are  evil.  For  every  one  who  does  what  is 
evil,  hates  the  light,  and  comes  not  unto  the  light,  that  his 
deeds  may  not  be  reproved,"  vs.  19,  20.  Tlie  light  is  the 
truth,  made  known  in  the  world  by  Christ,  respecting  the 
redemption  of  men  through  his  blood.  The  darkness  is 
error  in  regard  to  the  way  of  acceptance  with  God.  Thej 
who  love  that  error  rather  than  the  trutli,  do  so  because  the 
life  they  choose  is  evil.  They  hate  the  truth  and  shun  it, 
because  it  reproaches  them.  Their  rejection  of  the  truth  is 
a  proof,  therefore,  that  they  are  under  the  sway  of  evil. 

"  But  he  who  does  the  truth,  comes  unto  the  light,  tliat 
his  works  may  be  manifested  that  they  are  wrouglit  in 
God,"  vs.  21.  Tliey  who  obey  the  truth  come  to  it  sponta- 
neously and  examine  their  actions  by  it,  that  they  may  be 
assured  that  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God. 
The  condemnation  or  acceptance  of  men,  under  the  reign 
of  the  Messiah,  is  to  depend,  therefore,  on  their  lives  as  evil 
or  good,  not  on  their  being  Jews  instead  of  Gentiles,  or 
Gentiles  instead  of  Jews. 
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Christ  thus  revealed  to  Nicodemns,  the  great  truths  of 
die  work  of  redemption ;  namely,  the  deity  of  the  Son  of 
Han,  his  approaching  death  on  the  cross,  salvation  by  faith 
in  him,  tlie  salvation  of  believing  Gentiles,  as  well  as  Jews, 
the  final  condemnation  of  none  but  those  who  are  absolutely 
wicked ;  and  the  acceptance  of  none  but  those  who  have 
become  holy;  and  the  great  truth  witli  which  he  com- 
menced,— the  necessity,  in  order  to  a  restoration  to  holiness, 
of  renovation  by  the  Spirit. 


H. — THE  HUNDBXD  F0BT7-FOUB  THOUSAIO)    SEALED    AS    THE 
SERVANTS  OF  GOD. 

A  correspondent  regards  the  hundred  forty-four  thou- 
sand of  Rev.  xiv.  1-5,  as  representatives  of  those  who  have 
died  in  infancy,  and  asks  us,  ^^  if  we  know  any  good  reasons 
against  that  interpretation,  to  mention  them."    He  says : — 

**  These  verses  seem  to  describe  the  heavenly  state,  and 
the  worship  of  persons  who  have  died  in  infancy.  The  rea- 
80D8  of  this  opinion  are,  first,  in  the  words  used  to  de- 
scribe these  worehippera  and  their  worship:— 1.  That  no 
ottier  human  beings  could  learn  their  song.  2.  They  were 
not  defiled  with  women.  8.  They  are  called  first  fruits. 
4.  In  their  mouth  was  found  no  guile.  5.  Tliey  are  with- 
out fault  And  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  worship  of  all 
other  portions  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  elsewhere 
described  in  the  book,  and  the  terms  reported  in  which 
they  ottered  their  praise." 

These  seeming  coincidences,  however,  are  very  slight, 
and  do  not  touch  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  sym- 
bols. The  hundred  forty-four  thousand  of  Rev.  xiv.  1-5 
are  the  same,  as  is  seen  from  their  number,  and  the  name  of 
God  on  tlieir  foreheads,  as  the  hundred  forty-tour  thousand 
sealed,  of  chap.  vii.  1-8,  of  whose  epoch,  character,  and 
sealing,  the  following  is  the  description  : — 

"  And  after  these  (visions),  I  saw  four  angels  standing  at 
the  four  comers  of  the  earth,  holding  the  four  winds  of  the 
earth,  that  no  wind  should  blow  upon  the  earth,  nor  upon 
the  sea,  nor  upon  every  (any)  tree.  And  I  saw  another 
angel  ascending  from  the  sun-rising,  having  the  seal  of  the 
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liviDg  God.  And  he  cried  with  a  load  voice  to  the  four 
angels  to  whom  it  was  given  to  injure  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
saying,  Hart  not  the  earth,  nor  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  ontii 
we  can  seal  the  servants  of  oar  Ood  on  their  foreheads. 
And  I  heard  the  number  of  the  sealed,  a  hundred  forty-four 
thousand  being  sealed  out  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Israel." 

It  is  clear  that  the  persons  here  represented  are  adalts, 
not  infants. 

1.  They  are  representatives  of  persons  who  are  to  exist 
contemporaneously  at  an  epoch  when  violent  movements 
are  about  to  take  place  in  the  political  woxid,  and  atrew  it 
with  desolation.  As  the  sealing  in  the  vision  was  accom- 
plished while  the  four  angels  held  the  winds  from  sweeping 
over  land  and  sea,  the  sealed  were  persons  who  were  living 
at  the  period.  Those,  accordingly,  whom  they  symbolize 
are  persons  who  are  to  be  in  life  at  the  time  when  the  indi- 
viduals denoted  by  the  four  angels  are,  for  a  short  space,  to 
restrain  the  atmosphere  of  the  political  world  from  commo- 
tion, immediately  before  it  is  to  rush  in  tempests  over  land 
and  sea.  They  cannot  symbolize  persons,  therefore,  like 
infants  of  all  ages  and  periods,  nor  persons,  who  like  infants 
of  that  period,  are  not  to  differ  from  millions  of  the  same 
class  of  other  ages.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  their  actions,  as  much  as  they  are  by  their 
rewards. 

2.  They  are  to  be  servants  of  God  anterior  to  their  being 
sealed.  It  is  as  his  servants — ^that  is,  as  persons  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  his  service,  and  performing  specific 
duties  that  are  assigned  them,  that  they  are  to  be  sealed. 
But  infants  are  not  such  servants,— they  are  not  engaged 
directly  and  publicly  in  God's  service,  and  filling  oflices  of 
labor  that  are  expressly  assigned  to  them. 

3.  The  object  of  the  sealing  is  to  make  it  manifest  to 
spectators  that  those  who  are  sealed  are  the  servants  of  God* 
It  is  as  his  servants  that  his  name  is  stamped  on  their  fore- 
heads, and  in  order  that  all  who  see  them  may  have  indu- 
bitable evidence  that  they  are  such.  But  infants  give  no 
such  visible  evidence  that  they  are  holy.  In  their  best 
moods  they  are  only  harmless, — they  exhibit  no  positive 
virtues. 
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4.  The  persons  sealed  were  all  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who 
are  symbols  of  the  analogous  divisions  of  the  Christian 
church.  The  persons  represented  bj  the  sealed  are  there- 
fore to  belong  exclnsivelj  to  the  church.  Thej  cannot,  then, 
be  deceased  infants  of  all  nations,  nor  infants  of  all  nations, 
Heathen  as  well  as  Christian,  of  the  age  to  which  the  vision 
refers. 

This  is  clear  also  from  the  fuller  delineations  of  them, 
diapter  ziv.  1-5. 

^  And  I  looked,  and  behold  the  Lamb  stood  upon  Mount 
Son,  and  with  him  the  hundred  forty -four  thousand,  having 
hia  name,  and  the  name  of  his  FaUier  written  upon  their 
foreheads.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  as  a  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  as  a  voice  of  loud  thunder;  and  the 
Toice  which  I  heard  was  as  of  harpers  harping  with  their 
harps;  and  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new  song  before  the 
throne,  and  before  the  living  creatures,  and  the  elders.  And 
no  one  could  learn  the  song  except  the  hundred  forty-four 
thousand  who  had  been  redeemed  from  the  earth.  These 
are  they  who  were  not  defiled  with  women ;  for  they  are 
pure.  These  are  they  who  follow  the  Lamb  wherever  he 
may  go.  These  were  redeemed  from  among  men,  a  first 
fruit  unto  God  and  to  the  Lamb  ;  and  in  their  mouth  false- 
hood was  not  found,  for  they  are  spotless." 

It  is  manifest  that  those  persons  thus  distinguished  for 
their  fidelity  to  Christ  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  redemp- 
tion a(e  adults,  not  infants. 

1.  Their  redemption  at  the  time  to  which  tlie  vision 
refers,  will  have  been  completed  by  a  full  deliverance  from 
the  penalty  of  sin.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  disem- 
bodied spirits,  they  will  be  either  in  glorified  or  immortal 
bodies.  This  is  indicated  by  their  standing  on  Mount  Zion, 
which,  though  a  visionary  mount  beheld  in  heaven — as 
appears  from  the  chant  being  heard  by  the  apostle  from 
heaven — ^was  doubtless  a  representative  of  the  literal  Zion 
in  which  Christ  is  to  be  enthroned  as  King,  Ps.  ii.  His 
station  on  that  mount  implies,  accordingly,  that  the  epoch 
when  the  vision  is  to  be  accomplished  is  after  hb  second 
coming  and  enthronement  as  the  King  of  the  earth.  It  is 
to  be  after  the  resurrection,  therefore,  of  the  holy  dead,  and 
the  transformation  of  the  living  to  a  like  glory  with  the 
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raised  saints,  or  to  immortal.  Moreover,  their  redemp- 
tioD  as  a  first  fruit  to  Ood  and  the  Lamb,  indicates  that  it  is 
to  be  a  deliverance  from  the  sentence  to  death,  either  by  a 
resurrection,  or  by  a  glorification  or  immortalization  of  their 
living  bodies.  But  it  cannot  be  by  a  resurrection  from 
death  in  glory,  as  Christ  himself  is  the  first  fmit  by  that 
resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv.  23.  The  resurrection  of  all  those 
who  are  his,  in  glory,  is  to  be  ajfter  his,  and  stand  in  the 
relation  to  his  of  the  general  harvest  to  the  first  fruits.  The 
redemption  of  those  represented  by  the  hundred  forty-four 
thousand  is  therefore  a  redemption  from  the  sentence  of 
death,  either  by  a  glorification,  or  an  immortalization  of  their 
living  bodies.  Those,  then,  who  are  to  be  subjects  of  it  are 
to  be  adults,  not  infants ;  as  there  is  no  intimation  that  infants 
are  to  be  the  first  of  those  living  at  Christ's  coming  who  are 
to  be  delivered  from  mortality  by  a  change  of  their  living 
bodies  in  any  form  to  deathlessness. 

2.  Their  characteristics,  for  which  they  are  to  receive  the 
distinction  they  celebrate  in  their  song,  ^ow,  also,  that  they 
are  to  be  adults,  not  infants.  ^^  These  are  they  who  are  not 
defiled  with  women,  for  they  are  spotless"  in  that  relation. 
To  be  defiled  with  women  in  the  sense  of  the  prophecy,  is 
to  be  defiled  with  the  woman  Babylon  and  her  daughters. 
But  they  are  representatives  of  the  apostate  churches  that 
have  united  themselves  to  the  civil  governments  by  nation- 
alization, and  have  apostatized  to  a  false  worship.  Not  to 
be  defiled  with  women,  therefore,  is  not  to  have  salmiitted 
to  the  usurped  authority,  embraced  the  false  doctrines,  and 
joined  in  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  worship  of  those 
apostate  hierarchies.  They  are  adults,  therefore,  not  infants, 
as  infants  act  no  part  either  with  or  against  those  hierarchies. 
That  they  catmot  be  infants  is  clear,  also,  from  the  fact  that 
half  of  those  who  die  in  infancy  being  females,  it  were 
wholly  inappropriate,  in  any  sense,  to  exhibit  it  as  a 
characteristic  of  them  that  they  are  not  defiled  with 
women. 

Another  characteristic  is,  that  lying,  or  a  lie,  has  not  been 
found  in  their  mouth,  for  they  are  blameless  in  that  respect 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  pure  truth  has  been 
found  in  their  mouth  in  their  professions  of  allegiance  to  Gkxl ; 
and  indicates,  therefore,  that  they  are  adiQts  who  have 
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spoken  as  his  avowed  children,  not  infants  who  have  not  jet 
received  the  gift  of  speech. 

8.  And  this  is  seen,  also,  irom  the  distinction  with  which 
they  are  crowned,  and  the  reasons  of  that  distinction.  As 
Christ  is  the  first  fruit  of  those  who  are  raised  in  glory  from 
the  dead,  so  these  are  a  firat  frnit  to  God  and  to  the  Lamb, 
of  tliose  who  are  to  be  delivered  from  death  in  a  mode  in 
which  the  saints  living  on  the  earth  at  Christ's  second  coming 
mre  to  be  delivered ;  and  that  is,  of  most,  a  conversion  of 
their  living  bodies  to  immortal,  and  perhaps  of  some,  with- 
out that  change,  a  transfiguration  to  glory  ;  as  it  is  revealed 
that  the  bodies  of  all  believers  are  at  length  to  be  made  like 
unto  Christ's  glorious  body.  Phil.  iii.  21.  ^If  the  latter, 
then  the  distinction  they  are  to  receive  is,  that  they  are  to 
be  the  first  of  the  living  who  are  to  be  transfigured  to  glory, 
like  that  of  the  risen  saints  ;  and  like  the  first  ripe  heads  of 
a  grain  crop,  to  be  followed  by  the  general  harvest  of  others 
who  are  to  be  gathered  in  that  form  into  the  kingdom. 

Who,  then,  arethose  represented  by  the  hundred  forty- 
foar  thousand,  and  what  are  the  reasons  that  they  are  to 
receive  this  peculiar  honor ! 

The  vision  in  which  their  sealing  is  foreshown,  indicates 
that  their  period  is  to  be  under  the  sixtli  seal,  shortly  before 
the  great  tempest  in  the  political  and  religious  world,  which 
is  to  be  followed  by  Christ's  coming.  In  like  manner,  the 
fall  redemption  that  is  predicated  of  them,  chap.  xiv.  1-5, 
and  their  standing  with  Christ  on  Mount  Zion,  imply  that 
the  peculiar  gift  with  which  they  are  to  be  signalized  from 
all  others,  is  to  be  conferred  on  them  at  his  second  coming. 

They  are  to  be  eminent  servants  of  God.  It  is  as  his  ser- 
vants diat  they  are  to  be  sealed,  and  the  object  of  the  seal- 
ing is  to  make  it  manifest  to  all  that  they  are.  As  the  name 
of  God,  stamped  on  their  foreheads,  would  make  it  apparent 
to  all  beholders  that  they  are  his ;  so  that  which  the  name 
of  God,  stamped  on  their  brows  symbolizes,  is  something  that 
¥nll  make  it  equally  manifest  that  they  are  his.  The  infiu- 
ences  to  which  they  are  to  be  subjected — denoted  by  the 
sealing — will  cause  them  to  give  the  most  indubitable  public 
proofs  of  their  allegiance. 

Their  characteristic, "  These  are  they  who  were  not  defiled 
with  women,  for  they  are  pure,"  shows  that  the  relation  in 
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which  thej  manifeet  that  allegiance  ia  in  refusing  union 
with,  and  submission  to,  the  apostate  hierarchies  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  state,  offer  and  enforce  a  false  worship, 
and  substitute  a  false  method  of  salvation  in  place  of  the  tma 
The  visions  foreshow,  therefore,  that  shortlj  before  Christ's 
second  coming,  the  Catholic  hierarchies  are  to  make  a  vio- 
lent attempt  to  force  the  true  worshippers  to  submit  to  their 
authority  and  join  in  their  superstitious  and  impious  rites: 
and  tliat  God  will  raise  up  men,  symbolized  by  the  sealing 
angel  from  the  sun-rising,  who  will  lead  the  servants  of 
Ood  to  maintain  their  fidelity,  and  display  it  in  the  most 
decisive  form ;  and  that  for  this  they  are  to  receive  the  re- 
ward of  being  the  first  to  be  delivered  from  death  by  a 
transfiguration  to  glory,  if  that  be  the  distinction  with  wliich 
they  are  to  be  signalized. 


m. — STSTEMATIO  BEKEBIOEErCE. 

"  I  have  been  directing  my  attention,"  a  corresp<mdent 
says,  ^^  to  the  subject  of  Systematic  Beneficence,  and  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  is  that  God  has  never  relinquished 
his  claim  to  one-tenth  of  man's  income,  but  that  he  requires 
it  now,  as  he  did  under  the  former  dispensation;  and  that 
in  addition  to  this,  he  asks  his  people  to  express  their  grati- 
tude and  beneficence  by  free-will  offerings."  And  he  asks 
us  to  state  our  views  on  the  subject. 

We  do  not  concur  in  his  judgment  The  tithes  were  to 
be  given  to  the  priests  and  Levites  for  the  support  <^  that 
sacred  order.  Num.  xviii.  21.  Tlie  supposition  that  the  law  of 
tithes  is  still  in  force,  is  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  tithes 
are  to  be  paid  to  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  church.  But 
no  such  law  is  recognised  in  the  Kew  Testament  as  obIiga> 
tory.  The  right  of  those  who  preach  the  gospel  to  live  of 
the  gospel,  as  those  who  served  the  altar  lived  of  the  altar, 
is  recognised ;  but  there  is  no  indication  of  the  ratio  in 
which  individuals  are  to  contribute  to  support  the  ministry. 
It  is  left  to  each  one  to  determine  both  what  he  shall  give, 
and  to  whom  he  shall  give  it.  Besides,  to  support  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  is  but  one  of  the  objects  to  which 
believers  are  to  make  appropriations  of  their  property.  The 
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linieliteSi  besides  payiog  tithes  to  the  Levites,  were  required 
to  proride  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger ;  and  believers  are 
enjoined  to  be  hospitable  and  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe 
tlie  naked ;  and  fulfilling  their  duty  to  the  enifering  in  the 
persecution  that  is  immediately  to  precede  Christ's  coming, 
18  made  by  him  a  test  of  their  fitness  for  admission  to  his 
Idngdonu 

The  tme  rale  is,  to  consecrate  all  that  one  has  to  God, 
and  to  make  that  appropriation  of  it,  to  one's  own  wants, 
and  the  wants  of  his  family  and  dependents,  to  the  support 
and  spread  of  the  gospel,  to  the  education  of  the  young,  to 
the  rdief  of  the  suffering,  and  to  other  charitable  and  reli- 
giooe  objects,  which  shall,  in  the  wisest  manner,  answer  to 
the  yarious  injunctions  of  the  sacred  word.  To  one  man 
the  appropriation  of  but  a  tenth  of  his  income  would  fall  far 
below  his  duty.  He  may  have  already  reached  a  fortune 
that  makes  it  unsuitable  and  a  burden  to  add  to  it  any  fur- 
ther accumulations ;  to  another,  the  whole  of  whose  earn- 
ings are  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  own  family,  the 
gift  of  a  tenth  to  the  support  of  a  minister,  or  any  other  reli- 
gions person,  may  be  unwise  and  wrong.  As  duty  in  this 
as  in  many  other  cases  depends  upon  circumstances,  indivi- 
doals  must  adjust  their  course  to  their  condition,  recognising 
the  jKXsessions  with  which  they  are  intrusted  as  the  gift  of 
Ood,  and  aiming  to  use  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer 
the  ends  for  which  he  has  bestowed  them. 


IV. — BBIJBVSBS  PABTAKEBS  OF  TEE  SUFFERINGS  OF  CHBI8T. 

Believers,  we  are  reminded  by  a  correspondent,  are 
represented  as  partaking  in  the  sufferings  of  Ohrist.  Peter 
aajB :  *^  Rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's 
sufferings,"  1  Peter  iv.  18.  And  Paul  that  "as  they  are 
jMurtakers  of  his  sufferings,  so  shall  they  be  also  of  the  con- 
solation," 3  Cor.  i.  7.  And  we  are  asked  how  it  is  that 
they  partake  of  his  sufferings :  or  rather,  which  of  them  it 
is  that  they  partake ! 

We  answer — ^it  is  not  his  vicarious  sufferings.  They  are 
not  sacrificial  victims ;  they  are  not  substitutes  for  others  in 
the  inflictions  to  which  they  are  subjected.    Nor  are  their 
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sufferings,  though  unto  deadi,  expiatiire  of  sin  eitlier  of 
others  or  their  own.  They  differ  from  his  sufferings  in  all 
the  relations  in  which  his  were  official.  His  were  the 
sufferings  of  an  innocent  person ;  theirs  are  the  sufferings 
of  beings  that  are  sinful.  His  were  the  sufferings  of  a 
man  in  union  with  God;  theirs  are  the  sufferings  of  mere 
human  beings.  He  suffered  in  order  that  he  might  redeem 
the  guilty  from  destruction ;  they  suffer  simply  because 
they  accept  and  trust  him  as  having  died  to  redeem  them 
and  othera.  He  suffered  that  he  might  deliver  them  from 
sin ;  they  suffer  that  they  may  show  that  they  are  redeemed 
by  him  from  its  dominion,  and  have  become  the  tme  chil* 
dren  of  God.  Their  sufferings  have  nothing  of  an  official 
or  expiatory  character  therefore,  any  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary distresses  of  want,  pain,  and  sorrow,  to  which  men  are 
subjected,  but  are  evils  unjustly  inflicted  on  them  by  ene- 
mies because  of  their  obedience  to  Christ.  They  are  bone 
in  a  wholly  different  relation,  and  have  a  wholly  different 
end  from  his,  by  which  he  made  expiation. 

But  what  is  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  borne,  and 
what  are  they  in  kind !  How  are  they  to  be  discriminated 
from  their  other  physical  or  mental  sufferings! 

They  are  sufferings  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  men 
because  of  their  discipleship  to  Christ,  and  obedience  under 
him  to  God.  "  Eejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings,  Uiat  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye 
may  rejoice  with  exultation.  If  ye  be  reproached  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  happy  are  ye ;  for  the  Spirit  of  glory 
and  of  God  resteth  upon  you.  On  their  part  he  is  evil 
spoken  of;  but  on  your  part  he  is  glorified.  But  let  none 
of  you  suffer  as  a  murderer,  or  as  a  thief,  or  as  an  evil-doer, 
or  as  a  busy-body  in  other  men's  mattera.  Yet  if  as  a 
Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed,  but  let  him  glorify  God 
on  this  behalf,"  1  Peter  iv.  J  3-16.  It  is  thus  simply  in 
their  sphere  as  believers  in  Christ,  and  because  of  their 
obedience  as  such,  that  they  partake  of  his  sufferings.  In 
evils  inflicted  on  them  on  other  accounts,  and  especially  be- 
cause of  offences  against  his  laws,  they  have  no  fellowship 
with  him,  but  are  subjects  of  his  judgments  in  place  of  pa^ 
taking  of  his  sufferings. 

What,  then,  are  the  particular  forms  of  evil,  in  the  endQ^ 
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ance  of  which  on  account  of  Christ,  thej  are  partakers  of 
his  safferings !  Thej  are  all  those  forms  which  Christ  him- 
self endured  from  men  because  of  his  rigliteousness — such 
as  opposition,  false  accusation,  reviling,  insult,  scourging, 
death.  Thus  we  are  told  that,  "  if  when  ye  do  well  and 
suffer,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  Ood. 
For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called."  This  is  a  form  of  obe- 
dience, therefore,  to  which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are 
specially  summoned.  "For  Christ  also  suffered  for  us, 
leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should  walk  in  bis  steps," 
And  this  example  comprised  all  the  forms  of  evil,  from  re- 
proaches and  false  accusations  to  death  on  the  cross,  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  "Who  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not,  but 
committed  himself  to  him  that  judgeth  righteously ;  who  . 
his  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that 
we,  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  unto  righteousness,"  1 
Pet  lii.  19-24.  Whenever,  then,  the  disciples  of  Christ 
follow  his  example  in  submitting  to  suffering,  as  his  disci- 
ples, for  well-doing,  whether  it  be  simply  to  opposition, 
hatred,  false  accusation,  and  reviling,  or  to  bodily  inflictions 
and  death,  they  partake  of  his  sufferings. 

These  sufferings  were,  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  for  many 
centuries  after,  chiefly  those  of  open  persecution.  Thus, 
Paul  says,  "We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis- 
tressed ;  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair ;  persecuted,  but  not 
forsaken;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed;  always  bearing 
about  in  the  body  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  by  being 
exposed  to  a  like  death  for  his  sake,  "  that  the  life  also  of 
Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body.  For  we  who 
live  are  always  delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus'  sake,"  2 
Cor.  iv.  8-11.  "For  thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day 
long,  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,"  Rom. 
viii.  36.  This  subjection  of  his  people  to  the  hatred  and 
malice  of  men  is  a  leading  feature  of  God's  administration 
over  them  during  the  present  dispensation.  As  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  allowed  to  act  out  their  enmity  to  God  in 
rejecting,  reviling,  and  persecuting  Christ  while  on  earth, 
80  the  nations  have  in  every  subsequent  age  been  allowed 
to  act  out  their  hearts  towards  his  followers.  And  as  Christ 
was  called  to  render  obedience  to  the  Father,  under  the 
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greatest  provocations  from  men ;  so  his  disciples  are  called 
to  maintain  their  allegiance  under  the  greatest  temptations 
from  human  injustice  and  cruelty,  to  swerve  from  it  These 
persecutions  began  immediately  after  the  day  of  Penteoosti 
and  soon  reached  such  a  point  that  the  believers  were 
driven  from  Jerusalem  to  the  neighboring  countries;  and  as 
the  gospel  was  preached  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy,  it  excited  the  enmity  of  Jews  and 
Pagans,  till  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Roman  government 
began  to  arm  itself  against  it,  and  a  series  of  cruel  and 
bloody  persecutions  commenced,  that  harassed  the  church 
at  intervals  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  consigned 
multitudes  to  prison,  to  the  mines,  to  the  block,  and  to  the 
flames.  On  the  fall  of  the  Pagan  power  and  the  nationali- 
zation of  the  church  by  Constantino,  he  began  an  equaUy 
virulent  war  on  the  true  worshippers,  that  has  raged  in  tiM 
eastern  empire  under  Greeks,  Saracens,  or  Turks,  through 
more  than  fifteen  centuries,  and  in  the  west  under  the 
Eoman  emperors,  their  Gothic  successors,  and  the  Bomish 
church,  to  the  present  time.  Far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
true  people  of  God  have  been  subjected,  in  some  form,  to 
this  war  of  hatred  and  cruelty  throughout  this  long  train  of 
ages,  and  the  hosts  swept  to  death  amount  to  millions.  It 
is  to  this  persecution  that  was  thus  to  reign  throughout  the 
present  dispensation,  that  the  passages  we  have  quoted  and 
others  of  the  like  nature  refer.  It  is  to  continue  till  Christ 
comes  the  second  time,  and  assumes  the  sceptre  of  the 
world. 

Tliat  his  disciples  should  thus  be  subjected  to  a  fierce  and 
relentless  war  from  implacable  enemies  for  ages,  mnst  have 
ends  of  the  utmost  moment.  What  are  they!  We  can 
see  that  the  injurious  and  malignant  treatment  which  Christ 
met  during  his  ministry,  and  especially  during  his  trial  and 
crucifixion,  was  a  severe  test  of  his  allegiance  to  the  Father, 
and  gave  a  decisiveness  and  intensity  to  his  obedience  it 
would  not  have  possessed  had  he  suffered  no  injustice  from 
men ; — had  he  instead  been  soothed  in  his  agonies  by  their 
sympathy  and  love.  In  maintaining  an  unrufiled  serenity 
under  their  false  accusations,  scoffs,  and  malice ;  in  pitying 
them,  forgiving  them,  loving  them  still,  and  voluntarily 
dying  for  them,  while  outraged  and  insulted  by  them  in  the 
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mo0t  eniel  form,  he  sustained  an  nnfidtering  allegiance  to 
God  in  the  most  difficnlt  conditions,  and  gaye  the  highest 
eoneeivable  proofs  of  perfect  rectitude.  His  obedience, 
aeo(»dingly,  was  of  the  loftiest  excellence,  and  forms  the 
most  adequate  ground  for  the  justification  of  his  people. 
The  unirerse  of  intelligences  that  witnessed,  or  that  gain  a 
knowledge  of  it,  see  that  he  gave  proofs  of  allegiance  that 
are  softable  to  his  station  as  the  head  and  Bedeemer  of  our 
fidlen  race,  and  rendered  an  obedience  that  is  appropriate 
to  the  great  office  it  fills  in  the  redemption  of  his  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nation  to  whom  he  came,  in  their 
rejection,  persecution,  and  crucifixion  of  him,  gave  the  most 
deeisiTe  and  awful  proofs  of  the  reality  of  their  alienation 
from  Gk>d  and  need  of  such  a  redemption  as  Christ  came  to 
accomplish ;  and  these  demonstrations  are  doubtless  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  the  instruction  of  the  universe.  They 
see  in  them  that  Christ  is  adequate  to  the  office  he  has  un- 
dertaken, and  that  he  fills  it  with  perfection.  They  see,  on 
the  other  side,  that  men  are  such  fallen  and  hostile  beings, 
m  he  represents  them,  and  that  they  need  such  a  Saviour 
as  he  is,  and  such  a  salvation  as  he  came  to  bestow. 

But  the  subjection  of  his  people  to  the  trials  of  persecu- 
tioo,  has  the  effect,  also,  to  give  far  higher  strength  and  vir- 
tue to  their  obedience.  In  submitting  patienUy  to  injury 
because  of  their  faith  in  Christ ;  in  yielding  up  their  pro- 
perty, iheir  persons,  their  lives,  in  allegiance  to  him,  they 
not  only  give  more  emphatic  proofe  of  a  genuine,  fervid, 
and  supreme  love  than  a  compliance  with  his  will  in  con- 
ditions of  ease  and  popularity  could  form,  but  the  highest  of 
which  our  nature  admits.  No  test  of  allegiance  can  tran- 
scend in  severity  that  to  which  the  victims  of  the  scourge, 
the  rack,  the  stake,  the  cross,  are  subjected.  And  this 
demonstration,  and  on  so  vast  a  scale,  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  the  vindication  of  Ood.  Hie  universe 
now  see  the  most  indubitable  proo&  of  the  reality  of  their 
renovation  and  return  to  holiness,  whom  he  forgives,  adopts 
as  his  children,  and  admits  to  his  everlasting  favor. 

On  the  other  side,  their  enemies  give  the  same  prooft,  in 
their  persecution  of  them,  of  their  alienation  from  God,  and 
vassalage  to  sin,  as  were  given  by  the  Jews  in  their  hatred 
and  cndfizion  of  Christ    And  this  verification,  in  so  many 
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individuals  and  through  so  many  ages,  of  the  great  facts  on 
which  God  proceeds  in  his  work  of  redemption,  has  ends, 
doubtless,  of  the  greatest  necessity  in  his  administration  of 
the  universe.  All  his  subjects  see  in  it  the  most  ample  evi- 
dence that  men  are  what  God  represents  them ;  and  that 
they  need  such  a  renovation  as  his  Spirit  accomplishes;  and 
the  proofs  of  these  truths  will  sooner  reach  a  sum  that  will 
render  any  further  exemplifications  of  them  unneiKesary, 
and  open  the  way  for  the  redemption  of  all  the  generations 
that  thereatler  come  into  life  through  eternal  ages. 

This  war  on  the  disciples  of  Christ  has  not  yet  reached  its 
end.  There  is  yet  to  be  a  persecution  more  fierce  and  ex- 
terminating, probably,  than  any  that  has  yet  been  seen, 
when  the  witnesses  are  to  be  slain,  and  their  enemies  are, 
for  a  short  time,  to  regard  themselves  as  about  to  strike  the 
kingdom  of  God  from  the  earth. 

The  inflictions  to  which  the  followers  of  Christ  are  thus 
subjected,  however  ignominious  in  the  eyes  of  their  perse- 
cutors, are  honorable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  are  to  meet 
a  glorious  reward.  He  does  not  desert  them  in  their  great 
trials,  but  sustains  them  by  supports  that  are  equal  to  Uieir 
necessities.  ^'  Most  gladly  will  I  glory  in  infirmities,  that 
the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  I  take  pleasure  in 
infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in 
distresses  for  Christ's  sake  ;  for  when  I  am  weak,  then  am 
I  strong,"  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  10.  "  Blessed  are  they  who  are 
persecuted  for  righteousness',  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely  for  my  sake.  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great 
is  your  reward  in  heaven,"  Matt.  v.  10-12.  As  they  give 
eminent  proofs  of  allegiance  in  submitting  to  the  greatest 
sufferings  for  Christ's  sake,  so  they  will  receive  as  eminent 
tokens  of  his  approval,  in  the  honors  with  which  he  will 
crown  them  in  his  kingdom. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  mar 
tyrs,  in  the  patient  endurance  of  the  evils  which  we  meet 
from  men,  and  the  unreserved  submission  of  ourselves  to 
him,  though  we  are  not  called  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  the 
rack,  or  give  up  our  lives  for  Christ's  sake.  K  we  are  truly 
his  disciples,  we  shall  be  sure  to  encounter,  in  a  measure, 
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the  rage  of  his  enemies  ;  and  if  his  Spirit  reigns  within  us, 
we  shall  be  as  ready  to  glorify  him  on  the  scaffold  and  at  the 
stake,  as  the  long  train  of  confessors  have  been  who  have 
met  death  for  his  name  without  trembling. 


Art.  Ylll. — Literary  and  CRmcAL  Notices. 

1.  Sermons  to  the  Churches.  By  Francis  Wayland.  New 
York :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  and  Go.  Boston  :  Gould  and  Lin- 
coln, 1858. 

The  lum  of  the  author  in  these  discourses,  is  to  present  what  he 
regards  as  the  scriptural  view  of  the  office  of  the  Christian  minis- 
try, of  the  sphere  the  church  is  to  occupy  in  teaching  and  spread- 
ing the  gospel ;  of  the  mode  in  which  public  worship  should  be 
conducted,  of  prayer,  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  riches,  and  other 
themes,  in  contradistinction  from  opinions  and  practices  that 
generally  prevail.  The  Sermons  are,  in  fact,  criticisms  on  the 
ministry  and  church,  on  modem  edifices  for  public  worship,  on 
current  styles  of  preaching,  prayer,  and  singing,  on  the  languid 
piety  of  the  age,  on  slavery  to  opinion  and  &sliion,  on  the  mis- 
use of  talent,  learning,  and  wealth; — ^in  which  he  presents, 
though  a  very  sad,  yet  in  a  great  measure,  a  truthful  picture  of 
errors  and  defects  that  mark  the  period ;  while  he  paints  now 
and  then  with  too  strong  colors,  and  falls,  we  think,  in  his  notions 
respecting  the  ministry  and  church  into  important  inconsistences 
and  errors.  He  speaks  of  the  apostolic  church  as  "  without  any 
organization,^  p.  77;  and  says,  "We  find  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment not  a  word  about  the  different  grades  of  office,  or  their 
functions,  duties,  responsibilities,  and  powers,  such  as  we  find  in 
the  constitutions  of  all  other  bodies  politic.  Our  Lord,  once  for 
all,  repudiates  in  the  most  pointed  manner  every  such  idea  as 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  church  which  he  was 
establishing.  '  One  is  your  Master,'*  said  he,  •  even  Christ,  and 
all  ye  are  brethren.^  We  see,  then,  that  in  Christ's  view  of  his 
church  there  was  one  head  over  all,  and  that  all  the  members 
were  on  the  level  of  absolute  equality,"  pp.  66,  67.  This  seems 
equivalent  to  declaring  that  no  offices  were  constituted  by  Christ 
in  the  church,  and  no  persons  appointed  apostles,  teachers, 
elders,  or  evangelists,  by  him.    But  that  is  against  Dr.  Way- 
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land's  own.  concession,  and  the  clearest  testimony  of  the  New 
Testament.    "  When  he  ascended  np  on  high,  he  gave  gifts  unto 
men" — constituting  ^^  the  apostles,  and  the  prophets,  the  evinge- 
lists  also,  and  the  pastors  and  teachers ;" — and  for  what  ?    ^  For 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  service  assigned 
to  them,  in  order  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  body  of  Christ,** 
by  the  conversion  of  others  to  the  &ith.  Eph.  iv.  10-12.   Christ 
thus  not  only  constituted  these  several  orders  of  officers  in  the 
church,  but  he  appointed  them  for  the  express  purpose  of  fittmg 
the  other  members  of  the  church  for  the  sphere  in  which  they  were 
to  serve,  in  order  to  the  augmentation  of  his  body,  by  winning 
fresh  converts  to  the  faith.     While,  therefore,  it  indicates  that 
every  ordinary  member  of  the  church  had  a  service  to  render  in 
advancing  Christ's  kingdom,  it  teaches  clearly  that  the  sphere  io 
which  he  was  to  serve  was  altogether  distinct  from  that  of  apos- 
tles, evangelists,  and  pastors,  who  were  expressly  appointed  to 
the  office  of  preaching  and  ruling.     And  this.  Dr.  W.,  in  effect 
concedes ;  as  he  admits  that  persons  were  set  apart  to  those  spe- 
cial duties,  w^hile  he  maintains  that  they,  in  fact,  lay  within  the 
sphere  that  is  common  to  all  believers.    "  It  seems  plainly  to  be 
the  will  of  Christ,"  he  says,  ^^  that  some  of  his  disciples  should 
addict  themselves  exclusively  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  Such 
men  are  called  elders,  presbyters,  bishops,  ministers  of  the  word, 
or  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  the  word  of  God,"  p.  30.    He 
is  in  error,  therefore,  in  holding  that  the  apostolic  church,  though 
constituted  with  a  gradation  of  officers,  and  a  body  of  members 
who  had  no  function  as  teachers  or  rulers  towards  the  rest,  yet 
was  not  organized  as  a  society  ;   and  in  imagining  that  the 
appointment  of  certain  persons  to  the  office  of  teaching  and  ruling 
the  church,  implies  the  preclusion  of  the  unofficial  members  from 
teaching  in  their  own  spheres,  and  proclaiming  the  gospel  » 
opportunity  offers  to  those  who  are  out  of  the  church.    It  in- 
volves, however,  no  denial  of  their  right  or  duty  to  communi- 
cate the  gospel  to  those  to  whom  they  have  access,  in  their  cha- 
racter as  unofficial  disciples  of  Christ.     Their  occupying  the 
place  of  hearers  and  learners  only  in  the  church,  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with,  and  indeed,  in  order  to  their  assuming  an  active 
part  in  speaking  of  the  things  of  Christ  in  their  intercourse  with 
others  around  them,  and  endeavoring  to  win  them  to  the  know- 
ledge and  acceptance  of  him  as  their  Saviour. 

He  falls  into  error,  also,  in  teaching  that  the  very  end  for 
which  the  church  is  constituted,  and  the  great  duty  it  is  called  to 
perform  is,  the  conversion  of  the  world ;  and  conceiviDg  that  if 
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it  but  inaket  the  efforts  it  shonld  for  that  purpose,  it  will  suc- 
ceed, and  bring  all  nations  and  all  individuals  to  submission  to 
Chriat,  pp.  60-89.  But  he  here  confounds  the  duty  of  pro- 
daiming  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  with  their  conversion,  which 
is  the  work  not  of  human  teachers,  but  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and 
aaromee,  without  authority  and  against  the  teachings  of  the 
aaered  word,  that  the  communication  of  the  gospel  to  all  nations 
will  indubitably  be  followed  by  their  conversion.  But  the  Scrip- 
tares  give  no  intimation  that  the  announcement  to  all  nations  of 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  Christ  is  to  bo  followed  by 
their  universal  conversion,  any  more  than  that  the  preaching  of 
Christ  to  any  particular  nation  is  to  be  followed  by  the  conver- 
men  of  that  nation  universally  to  faith  and  obedience.  There  is 
no  hint  in  the  institution  of  the  church,  or  the  predictions  re- 
specting it,  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  by  its  instrumen- 
tality. So  &r  from  it,  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples  that  he 
sent  them  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves ;  that  the  world  should 
arm  itself  against  them,  and  persecute  and  slaughter  them;  that 
fiJse  teachers  should  arise  in  the  church  itself  and  arrogating 
the  prerogatives  of  God,  and  perverting  his  truth,  should  assail 
and  destroy  his  fitithful  worshippers :  and  that  this  war  on  his 
kingdom  should  continue  down  to  the  time  of  his  second  coming. 
One  of  the  greatest  and  most  emphatic  offices  the  genuine  fol* 
lowers  of  Christ  are  to  fill  during  this  period  is,  to  maintain  an 
nn&ltering  allegiance  under  this  storm  of  fiery  trials ;  to  imitate 
the  meekness,  the  patience,  the  steadfiutness  of  Christ,  under  the 
mmilar  persecutions  he  endured ;  to  exemplify  in  the  most  deci- 
sive forms  the  new-born  spirit  of  love  and  righteousness  with 
which  they  are  inspired ;  and  demonstrate  by  an  unconquerable 
fidelity,  that  they  are  meet  to  be  owned  by  God  as  his  genuine 
children,  and  admitted  as  such  to  the  rewards  of  his  eternal 
kingdom.  It  is  not  to  be  till  these  great  trials  are  passed  and 
the  truths  they  unfold  are  set  forth  in  so  full  a  light  as  to  render 
their  farther  demonstration  unnecessary,  that  the  redemption  of 
the  world  is  to  take  place;  and  that  is  to  be  at  Christ's  coming 
in  the  doads  of  heaven,  when  he  is  to  receive  the  world  as  his 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  may  serve  him. 
The  church,  indeed,  is  not  to  rouse  itself  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  goq>el  to  the  whole  world  with  an  energy  at  cdl  proportioned 
to  the  greatness  of  the  work,  till  it  shall  become  persuaded  that 
the  advent  of  Christ  is  nigh,  and  shall  feel  itself  specially  sum- 
moned to  warn  the  nations  of  his  approach.  It  will  not  be 
till  those,  whom  the  angel  flying  through  mid-heaven  with  the 
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gospel  represents,  shall  become  aware  of  his  approach  that  thej 
will  begin  their  cry,  "  Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  him,  for  the 
hour  of  his  judgment  is  come."  But  when  that  great  epooh 
arrives,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  extricated  from  the  delaaoDS,  and 
relinquishing  the  ambitions  of  the  world,  and  looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  even  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God  oar 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  will  engage  in  the  work  with  an  earnest- 
ness and  devotedness  suitable  to  the  exigency,  and  will  aooom- 
plish  in  a  few  years  what  the  church,  as  it  now  proceeds,  would 
not  achieve  in  centuries. 

Apart  from  these  mistaken  views — ^which  give  shape  and  color 
in  a  measure  to  his  whole  system  of  thought — ^Dr.  W.'b  yolnme 
is  a  very  earnest  and  timely  protest  against  the  languid  piety 
and  narrow  faith  of  the  church,  its  neglect  of  great  and  essential 
duties,  its  inmiersion  in  the  cares,  pleasures,  and  ambitions  of 
the  world.  He  sees  not  only  that  the  church  of  Christ  is  in  a 
degree  at  a  stand,  but  that  the  great  enemy  is  making  &tal 
inroads  upon  it,  and  that  unless  it  be  roused  to  a  new  life  and 
activity,  its  movement  must  be  retrograde  instead  of  forward, 
and  the  world  remain  unreclumed  from  its  wickedness ;  and  his 
aim  is,  by  bold  pictures  of  the  evils  that  prevail,  and  forvid 
appeals,  to  rouse  the  people  of  God  to  a  more  earnest  conse- 
cration to  his  service. 


2.  The  Gospel  accobding  to  Mabk.    Explained  by  Joseph 
Addison  Alexander.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner,  1858. 

Dr.  Alexander,  instead  of  deeming  the  gospel  by  Mark,  as 
many  have  done,  as  in  a  large  measure  a  compilation  from 
Matthew  and  Luke,  regards  it  as  an  independent  history  distin- 
guished by  important  peculiarities,— especially  vivid  pictures 
of  Christ's  acts  rather  than  recitals  of  his  discourses,  and  more 
minute  and  graphic  delineations  of  scenes  and  occurrences,  than 
are  given  in  the  other  evangelists.  These  views,  which  are 
entertained  also- by  other  able  scholars,  we  believe  to  be  altoge- 
ther just  and  essential,  in  order  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
gospel.  He  maintains,  also,  that  it  may  most  advantageously 
be  taken  first  in  the  study  of  the  four  evangelists.  It  may, 
und  jubtedly,  in  order  to  the  clearest  and  fullest  impression  of 
Mark's  peculiarities,  and  vivid  conceptions  of  particular  acts  and 
scenes. 
The  comment  is  what  the  title  indicates,  an  explanatiop  of 
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the  text,  in  oontradistinction  from  doctrinal  or  practical  deduc- 
tiooa  from  it ;  that  is,  it  gives  the  meaning  of  all  the  important 
terms,  and  the  sense  of  expressions  and  propositions,  points  ont  the 
connexion  of  incidents  and  thoughts  in  narratives  and  discourses, 
unfolds  the  occasions  of  transactions  and  teachings,  and  furnishes 
such  geographical  and  historical  illustrations  as  are  needed : — 
in  shorty  aims  to  present  that  group  of  facts  and  considera- 
tKHEM  in  a  brief  and  pointed  manner,  that  will  enable  the  student 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  occasions,  scenes,  actors,  actions, 
teachings,  and  events,  that  are  pictured  in  the  evangelist's  nar- 
rative ;  and  it  is  ably  and  nobly  done ;  bearing  throughout  the 
stamp  of  independent  investigation,  large  knowledge,  and  good 
judgment,  and  bespeaking  often  an  unusually  keen  discernment 
and  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  teachings.  In  his 
exposition  of  the  thirteenth  chapter,  he  leaves  the  nature  and 
time  of  the  coming  Christ  there  foretells,  undecided;  but 
intimates  that  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  question  may  be 
expected  in  his  notice  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew.  We 
recommend  the  volume  to  oar  readers  as  a  decidedly  better 
auxiliary  to  the  study  of  Mark,  than  any  other  single  work  that 
we  know. 


3.  A  Text  Book  of  Vegetabi^  and  Animal  Physiology. 
Dedgned  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges.  By 
Henry  Goadby,  MJ).  Embellished  with  upwards  of  four 
handred  and  fifty  Illustrations.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.,  1858. 

Thk  physiology  of  plants  and  animals  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  branches  of  modem  science,  and  is  important  to  be 
known  in  order  both  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  power  and 
skill  displayed  in  their  structure,  and  to  the  correction  of  mista- 
ken notions  into  which  most  fall,  that,  with  the  present  means 
of  instmction,  are  incompatible  with  an  enlarged  and  tasteful 
edocation.  This  volume  famishes  the  requisite  information  on 
the  subject  in  a  very  simple,  clear,  and  attractive  form.  The 
aothor  begins  with  the  primary  elements  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal organisms,  unfolds  the  structure  and  functions  of  their 
several  parts,  and  indicates  the  offices  which  air,  light,  heat, 
moisture,  and  other  agents  fill  in  their  nourishment  and  life. 
The  descriptions  are  brief  and  tasteful,  and  ara  embellished  by 
a  aftendid  array  of  illustrative  sketches  and  pictures. 
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4.  A  Plain  Commentabt  on  the  Foub  Holt  Gospbls.  In- 
tended chiefly  for  Devotional  Reading,  in  two  Yolnmei. 
Complete  from  the  London  ediUon.  Philadelphia:  Herman 
Hooker. 

This  work,  from  the  pen,  it  is  said,  of  Dr.  Burgon,  of  Orid 
College,  Oxford,  is  not  critical  or  expository  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  terms,  but  simply  presents  in  a  brief  form  such  thoughts 
as  the  author  deems  adapted  to  lead  the  reader  to  disoem  the 
scope  of  the  text  and  derive  from  it  the  impressions  it  is 
designed  to  produce.  It  is  the  product  of  a  pious  rather  than  t 
scholarly  mind,  of  practical  views  instead  of  thorough  researeh^ 
and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  those  whose  aim  is  to 
remind  themselves  of  the  leading  truths  of  the  goq>el,  and 
make  them  the  means  in  a  simple  form  of  quickening  and  sos- 
taining  their  religious  affections. 


5.  Discourses  on  Common  Topics  of  Chbishan  Faith  and 
Practice.  By  James  W.  Alexander,  DJ).  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner,  1858. 

These  discourses  are  not  generally  of  the  more  finished  cfauB 
that  proceed  from  the  author's  pen,  but  approach  rather  m  dis- 
cursiveness of  thought  and  familiarity  of  style  extemporaneoos 
addresses,  and  they  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  many  on  that 
account.  The  themes  are  well  chosen,  and  treated  with  great 
freedom  of  remark  and  expression.  Those  are  especiaUy  en- 
titled to  notice  in  which  he  inveighs  against  reigning  evils  of  the 
time.  Of  these  we  especially  commend  to  the  notice  of  readers 
that  on  ^'  Modem  Unbelief,"  in  which  he  depicts  the  hideous 
features  of  the  &shionable  pantheism  that  passes  under  the 
names  of  the  Kantian  Metaphysics,  Coleridgeism,  the  Science 
of  Mind,  and  Rational  Psychology.  How  many  thousands  of 
the  young  men  of  our  country  might  have  been  saved  from  the 
blight  of  that  system,  had  the  teachers  in  our  chief  seminaries, 
and  the  leading  preachers  in  our  pulpits  twenty  years  ago, 
pointed  out  its  atheistic  character.  The  discourses  on  the  Incar- 
nation, on  the  Blood  of  Sprinkling,  and  on  Strength  in  Christ, 
are  particularly  marked  by  fresh  and  impressive  thought,  aod 
the  volume  is  throughout  vivacious  and  stirring. 

6.  The  Life  and  Laboubs  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bakes,  DJ)., 
Pastor  and  Evangelist.    Prepared  by  his  Son,  Rev.  WiKaai 
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Baker,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Churoh,  Austin,  Texas. 
Philadelphia:  W.  S.  and  A.  Martien,  1858. 

This  ia  a  memoir  of  a  very  ardent,  a  very  laborious,  and  a  very 
■noceisful  minister  of  Christ ;  presenting  fine  traits  of  character, 
and  abounding  with  interestbg  details.  He  had  his  birth  in 
Greorgia,  his  education  partly  at  Princeton,  partly  in  Virginia ; 
and  the  south,  for  which  his  bold  and  ardent  temperament  fitted 
him,  rather  than  for  the  cooler  climes  of  the  north,  was  the 
aoene  of  his  labors.  After  preaching  for  a  period  in  Virginia, 
he  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Washington,  and 
aprat  there  several  years  of  activity  and  usefulness.  He  was 
then  called  to  the  church  in  Savannah,  left  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Dr.  Eollock.  The  most  important  period  of  his  life  appears 
to  have  been  the  two  or  three  years  following  his  removal  from 
Savannah,  in  which  he  labored  as  an  evangelist  in  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  and  with  extraordinary 
tokens  of  God's  blessing.  After  a  settlement  in  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  and  afterwards  in  Tuskaloosa,  Alabama,  he,  in  1840, 
went  as  a  missionary  to  Texas,  and  there  continued  as  mission- 
ary, pastor,  or  president  of  the  College  at  Austin,  founded  by 
hia  instrumentality,  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  1857.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity,  frankness,  generosity,  and  fervor ;  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  impression  he  seems  everywhere  to 
have  made,  must  have  risen  often  to  commanding  power  as  a 
speaker. 


7.  Hadji  in  Syria  ;  or.  Three  Tears  in  Jerusalem.  By  Mrs. 
Sarah  Barclay  Johnson.  Philadelphia:  James  Challen  and 
Son,  1858. 

This  is  a  series  of  brief  and  agreeable  sketches  of  the  principal 
objects  of  interest  in  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  Bethlehem, 
Jericho,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  descriptions  of  the  condition  and 
manners  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population  in  the  capital 
and  the  country.  The  author,  from  her  long  residence  at 
Jerosalem,  and  the  position  of  her  father,  became  acquainted 
with  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Jews ;  associated  with  Mahommedan 
ladies  of  rank,  and,  disguised  in  an  oriental  dress,  was  admitted 
with  a  party  of  them  to  the  Mosk  of  Omar,  and  the  Tomb  of 
David. 
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8.  In  and  Abound  Stamboul.    By  Mrs.  Edmund  Hornby. 
Philadelphia :  James  Challen  and  Son,  1858. 

A  VOLUME  of  letters  by  an  English  lady  to  her  friends  at  home, 
written  in  1855,  just  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  1856,  and 
presenting  many  anecdotes  of  the  war,  descriptions  of  the 
scenery  around  Constantinople,  and  pictures  of  the  many-tongued 
and  various-mannered  people  who  at  that  period  thronged  that 
ancient  capital.  They  are  unstudied,  but  fresh  and  vivaoioai, 
the  work  of  one  who  gazed  with  curiosity  and  interest  on  the 
strange  spectacles  that  met  her  eye,  and  was  touched  with  all 
the  variety  of  emotion  which  the  singular  mixture  of  resplend- 
ent and  gloomy,  of  gay  and  sorrowful  objects  they  presented, 
might  naturally  excite  in  a  sensitive  mind. 

9.  Seven  Miles  around  Jerusalem.    By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Osborn.    Philadelphia :  James  Challen  and  Son,  1858. 

This  tasteful  map  embraces  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  round  Jeru- 
salem, divided  into  as  many  circles,  giving  all  the  piindpal 
localities,  and  indicating  the  direction  of  many  important  places 
lying  beyond  the  line  of  the  map.  The  surveys  on  which  it  is 
founded,  are  said  to  have  been  taken  under  the  moat  advanta- 
geous circumstances. 


10.  Pearls  op  Thought,  Religious  and  Philosophical. 
Gathered  from  Old  Authors.  New  York :  Stanford  and  Dc- 
lisscr,  1858. 

A  beautiful  collection  of  short  passages— didactic,  sentimental, 
and  descriptive — on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  from  eminent 
authors,  and  worthy  to  be  entitled  Gems. 

11.  Practical  Sermons.  By  N.  W.  Taylor,  D J).,  late  Dwight 
Professor  of  Didactic  Theology  in  Yale  College.  New  York: 
Clark,  Austin  and  Smith,  1858. 

The  author  of  these  discoarses  appears  better  in  the  treatment 
of  simple  topics,  like  those  of  ordinary  sermons,  than  metaphy- 
sics or  great  principles  of  the  Divine  administration,  whidi, 
from  their  largeness,  complexity,  and  remoteness  of  relation 
transcending  his  grasp,  were  contemplated  by  him  with  a  dim 
andbcwildering  gaze.    His  sermons  also  ap)>ear  better  printed 
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Jimn  pronoanoed  by  him,  as  he  had  not  an  easy  and  persuasive 
dooution.  These,  as  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  are  very 
Ur  specimens  of  his  east  of  thought  and  style.  They  ar»  clear, 
u^amentative,  and  earnest,  though  never  rising  into  the  region 
if  eloquence ;  never  reaching  any  of  those  lofty  thoughts,  or 
bnrsto  of  impassioned  emotion,  that  strike  the  hearer  with  re- 
lutlefla  power,  and  bear  him  away  at  the  will  of  the  orator. 
Instead,  Dr.  T.  appears- too  much  in  the  attitude  of  an  assailant, 
and,  however  urgent,  fails  of  his  object  because  aiming  to  con- 
quer rather  than  to  win.  This  volume  of  tliirty-two  sermons  is 
Men  at  a  glance  to  be  the  product  of  a  New  England  writer, 
from  its  prevailing  exhibition  of  God  as  a  lawgiver  and  man  as 
a  subject  of  law.  It  presents  no  vivid  views  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption. The  publishers  state,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  in  which  Dr.  T.'s  Lectures  on  Moral  Govern- 
ment, Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Didactic  Theology 
will  appear. 


12.  Thb  New  Testamsnt  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Translated  out  of  the  Original  Greek,  and  with  for- 
mer Translations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  New 
York :  CoUins  and  Brother,  1858. 

This  edition  adheres  to  the  received  English  version,  but  omit- 
ting the  divisions  of  chapter  and  verse,  arranges  the  text  in 
paragraphs,  according  to  the  topics  of  which  it  treats.  Pas- 
sages from  the  Old  Testament  are  indicated  by  quotation  marks. 

13.  Annals  op  tiie  Aherican  Pulpii;  or,  Commemorative 
Notices  of  Distinguished  Amencan  Clergymen  of  Various 
Denominations,  from  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Country  to 
the  Close  of  the  Year  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifly-Five,  with 
Hbtorical  Introductions.  By  William  B.  Sprague,  DX>.  Vol. 
V.    Epibcopauan.    New  York:  R.Carter  and  Brother,  1858. 

We  have  only  space  in  the  present  Number  to  announce  this 
Yolame,  but  shall  recur  to  it  on  a  future  occasion. 


14.  The  British  Periodicals.   Republished  by  L.  Scott  &  Co. 

The  Westminster  opens  with  an  able  article  on  France,  under 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  which  the  wTiter  points  out  the  leading  fea- 
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tares  of  the  emperor's  policy,  namely,  the  investitnre  of  the 
church  with  the  control  of  education  in  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges ;  the  suppression  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press ;  and  the  concentration  of  all  authority  in  the  emperari 
and  enforcement  of  his  arbitrary  will  by  the  power  of  the  army; 
and  expresses  the  conviction  that  his  rule,  instead  of  resting  on 
a  solid  foundation,  is  built  on  a  surging  volcano  that  must  era 
long,  and  may  at  any  moment,  draw  it  into  its  yawning  depths, 
or  hurl  it  to  the  air,  and  leave  the  nation  a  prey  to  fresh  anar* 
chies  and  revolutions. 

A  long  disquisition  is  devoted  to  the  statement,  defence,  and 
commendation  of  the  philosophical  and  theological  opinions  of 
Francis  W.  Newman,  author  of  ^^  Phases  of  Faith"  and  other 
sceptical  works,  in  which  the  writer  renews  the  assaolt  on  the 
Scriptures,  characteristic  of  the  Westminster,  and  re-asserts  ths 
objections  of  fashionable  infidelity.  The  overwhelming  con- 
futation of  Mr.  Newman  by  the  author  of  the  "  Eclipse  of 
Faith,''  the  critic  aims  to  set  aside  by  pointing  to  what  he 
deems  a  flaw  in  here  and  there  a  step  in  that  writer's  reasonings. 

The  article  on  Jean  Calas,  who  was  martyred  at  Toalonse  m 
1 762,  presents  a  very  just  view  of  that  horrible  transaetion. 
Atrocious  as  it  was  in  every  relation,  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  show  that  the  spirit  of  ths 
Catholic  priests  and  a  large  body  of  the  people,  is  essentially 
the  same  now  as  a  hundred  years  ago.  Nothing  but  power  if 
wanting  to  renew  the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

Tlie  number  has  several  other  attractive  articles. 

Among  the  disquisitions  in  the  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  moit 
entertaining  is  on  the  Pottery  of  the  Ancients,  espedally  the 
painted  vases  found  in  the  tombs  of  Etniria,  Greece,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  been  much  debated  by 
antiquarians  whether  those  vases,  resembling  each  other  in  mate- 
rial, in  form,  in  the  devices  with  which  they  are  adorned,  and 
the  inscriptions  they  bear,  were  manufactured  in  the  regiou 
where  they  are  found,  or  were  imported  from  Greece.  The 
writer  regards  them,  and  for  apparently  sufficient  reasons,  n 
having  been  wrought  at  Corinth,  Athens,  or  other  great  seiti 
where  it  is  known  they  were  produced  on  a  large  scale,  and  dis* 
tributed  through  the  marts  of  commerce  to  the  centres  of  civL 
lization  and  wealth,  in  the  Adriatic,  Italy,  Sicily,  Crete,  Aoa 
Minor,  and  Northern  Africa. 

The  article  on  the  Stereoscope  and  Binocular  Vision,  is  of 
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itili  greater  interest.  When  angular,  uneven,  or  different- 
colored  objects  are  looked  at  with  both  eyes,  the  image  in  the 
right  differs  slightly  from  that  in  the  left,  because,  being  seen 
at  a  different  angle,  more  of  the  object  on  its  right  side,  and  less 
on  its  left,  is  seen,  and  because,  the  light  from  it  being  reflected 
at  a  different  angle,  the  object  differs  in  its  hues.  There  are 
persona  in  whose  eyes,  from  insensibility  at  the  centre  of  the 
retina,  when  looking  at  an  object  so  near  that  the  axes  are  much 
converged,  the  image  is  formed  only  on  the  outside  of  each 
retina,  and  thence  at  such  differing  angles  as  to  be  distinguish- 
able as  two  wholly  separate  pictures,  and  differing  in  hue  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  the  rays  that  are  reflected  to  the  two 
eyes.  The  object  of  the  stereoscope  is  to  exemplify  this  differ- 
ence of  the  images,  and  show  that  the  mind  gains  a  better  view 
of  the  figure  and  relations  of  an  object  than  it  would  if  the 
images  were  identically  the  same.  Pictures  are  taken  of  an 
object  as  beheld  by  each  eye  separately,  and  placed  in  the  in- 
strument, so  that,  when  gazed  at,  the  right  eye  sees  only  the 
picture  answering  to  the  image  which  the  object  itself  would 
paint  on  its  retina  if  beheld  by  that  eye  alone,  and  the  left  sees 
only  the  image  it  would  receive  from  the  object  if  looking  at  it 
alone ;  and  the  effect  is,  that  the  two  pictures  are  beheld  by  the 
mind  as  if  identically  the  same,  not  distinct  objects,  and  a  far 
fuller  virion  gained  of  its  shape,  color,  and  surroundings, 
than  would  be  obtained  by  a  single  eye.  The  honor  of  invent- 
ing the  stereoscope  is  assigned  to  Professor  Wheatstone.  Much 
curious  information  is  given  in  the  article  on  the  way  in  which 
we  learn  to  judge  of  distances,  and  on  other  processes  of  sight. 

The  Edinburgh  dishonors  itself  by  a  very  vituperative  article 
on  the  United  States  and  the  colony  at  Liberia,  in  reference  to 
slavery.  Notwithstanding  the  passionate  asseverations  that 
England  will  never  cease  its  war  on  the  slave-trade  and  slavery, 
we  think  it  probable  this  article  was  prompted  by  the  fiict  that 
a  change  in  the  public  mind  in  Oreat  Britain  on  the  subject  is 
m  progress,  and  that  indications  appear  that  a  powerful  party 
may,  ere  long,  be  found  advocating  a  return,  in  some  form,  to 
compulsory  labor  in  their  colonies. 

liie  auUior  of  the  article  on  Oladstone's  Homer  denies,  with 
great  earnestness,  against  Mr.  O.,  the  accuracy  of  the  present 
text,  and  expresses  the  belief  that  important  parts  of  the  original 
poema— especially  the  Iliad — ^have  been  lost,  and  that  others  are 
wrongly  arranged. 

The  article  in  the  London  Quarterly  on  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
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Last  Four  Popes,  is  of  interest.  It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  his- 
tory of  Pius  VII.,  who,  on  the  seizure  of  the  Roman  states  by 
Buonaparte,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  was  carried 
a  prisoner  to  France,  and  forced  to  a  Concordat  in  which  he 
relinquished  many  of  the  assumed  prerogatives  of  the  Psipil 
throne  to  the  Emperor.  Among  the  many  changes  that  haTe 
surprised  the  world  during  the  fifty  years  that  have  followed, 
none  could  then  have  been  regarded  more  improbable  than  the 
reviviscence  that  has  taken  place  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  papacy,  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits,  the  partial  re-e((ta- 
blishmcnt  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  re-animation  of  the  priests 
and  people  with  a  spirit  of  persecution.  The  terrible  blows 
inflicted  on  the  Romish  church  by  the  French  Revolution,  and 
its  overthrow,  as  a  civil  power,  by  Buonaparte,  led  the  world  to 
regard  it  as  divested,  essentially,  of  its  ability  to  persecnte, 
enforce  its  discipline,  or  even  spread  its  doctrines.  Even  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Pope  to  his  dominions,  it  was  generallj 
believed  that  his  days  of  political  influence  were  over,  and  that 
his  power,  as  an  ecclesiastic,  would  prove  but  a  shadow  of  that 
which  his  predecessors  had  for  so  many  ages  exerdsed.  The 
great  changes,  however,  that  have  arisen  in  the  other  states,  by 
which  their  governments  have  been  weakened,  have  placed  them 
under  a  necessity  of  conciliating  and  fostering  the  papacy,  in 
order  to  secure  its  support  to  themselves,  till  the  Pope,  and  the 
hierarchies  in  several  of  the  leading  kingdoms,  have  recovered, 
in  a  measure,  their  ancient  sway,  and  are  now  looking  with  con- 
fidence at  the  next  general  revolution  that  shall  occur  in  the  civil 
governments,  to  rise  again  to  supremacy.  No  rule,  whatever  its 
form  may  bo,  is  likely  to  subsist  for  some  time  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  or  Germany,  that  has  not  the  Catholic  church  for  its 
ally. 

Those  who  have  a  taste  for  the  passions,  the  arts,  the  con- 
flicts, and  the  honors  of  war,  will  find  them  depicted  in  vivid 
colors  in  the  article  on  Sir  Charles  Napier,  the  conqueror  Q^ 
Scinde.  To  us  the  genius  and  achievements  of  James  Watt, 
as  delineated  in  the  notice  of  the  biographies  of  him  that  have 
recently  appeared,  are  far  more  attractive.  His  labors,  and 
those  of  other  illustrious  men  in  a  similar  sphere,  Fulton,  Whit- 
ney, Arkwright,  and  Stephenson,  are  benefactions  to  the  race, 
enlarging  the  field  of  usefiil  occupation,  and  augmenting  the 
means  of  enjoyment  to  ever}-  individual  whom  their  influence 
reaches. 

The  North  British  has  a  scries  of  agreeable  articles.    The 
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author  of  the  first,  on  the  Present  Condition  of  France,  aims  to 
show  by  an  array  of  statistics,  that  that  country  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  engage  in  a  war  of  conquest,  the  whole  of  its  means 
being  required  to  sust^iin  a  peace  establishment.  Its  true  policy 
calls  it  to  the  development  of  its  resources — the  improvement 
of  its  agriculture,  the  enlargement  of  its  manu&ctnres,  and  the 
extension  of  its  external  commerce.  The  writer  maintains, 
however,  that  the  military  arrangements  of  the  emperor  con- 
template a  war  with  England,  and  that  the  fortifications  of 
Cherbourg  are  formed  for  the  rapid  embarkation  of  an  army, 
not  for  defence  against  assailants.  He  regards  it  accordingly 
as  incumbent  on  England  to  keep  a  large  fieet  in  the  channel 
ready  for  action  at  any  moment,  and  a  land  force  of  sufiicient 
size  to  meet  such  an  exigency. 

The  article  on  Translations  from  Sanski-it  presents  specimens 
of  only,  moderate  merit  in  thought  and  imagery.  That  lan- 
guage, unrivalled  in  perfection  of  structure,  flexibility,  copious- 
ness, and  adaptation  to  paint  every  shape  of  conception  and 
feeling,  it  is  now  held  was  not  a  native  of  India,  but  was  intro- 
duced there  by  a  people  from  Central  Asia,  and  was  the  speech 
of  Northern  India  during  the  ages  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 
Instead  of  being  the  parent  of  Persian,  Armenian,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  other  western  languages,  it  was  derived,  it  is  supposed,  from 
the  same  stock  as  they. 

Next  follows  a  sensible  article  on  German  Church  Historians, 
in  wliich  their  merits  and  defects  are  stated.  The  loud  applauses 
lavished  on  Neandcr  a  few  years  ago  have  sunk  into  silence. 
His  want  of  taste,  his  prolixity,  and  his  desire  to  shape  every 
thing  in  the  mould  of  his  philosophy,  counterbalance,  in  a  mea- 
sure, the  praise  that  is  justly  due  him  for  the  thoroughness  of 
his  investigations  and  the  candor  of  his  statements. 

Gieseler  also  has  great  defects,  and  especially  in  those  portions 
of  his  work  that  relate  to  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 
Guericke  is  &r  more  highly  commended  for  accuracy,  judg- 
ment, and  religious  sensibility.  Hase,  Kurtz,  Ritter,  and  others, 
are  noticed  with  discrimination. 

The  article  on  Oxford  Aristotelianism,  though  tinged  in  a 
measure  with  partisanship,  gives  an  instructive  view  of  the  dia- 
lectics and  philosophy  in  which  the  writer  regards  the  system  of 
Aristotle,  which  has  had  so  vast  a  sway  for  two  thousand  years, 
as  having  had  its  origin. 

The  article  on  Aquatic  Zoology  is  highly  entertaining,  as  is 
that  on  the  Decay  of  Modem  Satire. 
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15,  Palestinb  Past  ahu  Present,  wiih  BibrKAl,  libemry,  \ 
Scientific  Notioeu.     By  Rev*  Henry  S,  0»boni,  AJL,  I 
feaeor  of  Natural  Science  in  Roanoke  CoUego,  Virgtiua,  fl 
Original  Ulastrations^  and  a  New  Map  uf  Pul<^tiii^,    ] 
delphia:   James   Chatlen   and  Bon,    1^€W  YQtki   Sfai 
Blakeman  and  Oo,,  1858. 


We  have  only  gpace  to  give  the  tltla  of  this  It^rgo  «id  ( 
volume.    A  notice  of  it  will  appear  in  our  next  tuimber* 
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Abt.  I. — ^Dr.  Bushnell's  Natube  and  the  Supernatubal. 

Nature  and  the  Supernatural  as  together  constituting  the 
One  System  of  God.  By  Horace  Bushnell.  New 
York.     Charles  Scribner.     1858. 

In  a  volume  published  a  few  years  since,  Dr.  Bushnell  at- 
tempted, our  readers  will  recollect,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era 
in  metaphysics  and  theology  ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  rejecting 
the  Scriptures  as  a  revelation  from  God,  on  the  pretext  tliat 
language  is  an  inadequate  medium  for  a  determinate  ex- 
pression of  thought;  and  on  the  other,  by  maintaining  that 
his  natural  and  living  works  present  a  true  and  perfect 
manifestation  of  him,  inasmuch  as,  Dr.  B.  claimed,  in  place 
of  creations,  they  arc  emanations  from  him  and  expressions 
of  his  nature.  "When  God  is  revealed,''  his  language  was, 
**he  must  distribute  himself.  He  must  let  forth  his  nature 
in  sounds,  colors,  forms,  works,  definite  objects,  and  signs." 
"  TIio  God  revealed,  in  distinction  from  the  Qod  absolute, 
will  have  parts,  forms,  colors,  utterances,  motions,  activities 
aBsigncd  him.  He  will  think,  deliberate,  reason,  remember, 
have  emotions.  Tlien,  taking  up  all  those  manifold  represen- 
tations, we  shall  settle  into  tlie  true  knowledge  of  God,  and 
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receive,  as  far  as  tlie  finite  can  receive  the  infinite,  the  contents 
of  the  divine  natnre."  "  Conceive  him  as  creating  the  world, 
or  creating  worlds,  if  you  please,  from  eternity :  in  so  doing, 
he  onl}'  represents,  expresses,  or  owtw *AT(\\y produces  himself. 
He  bodies  out  his  own  thoughts.  What-M?^  call  the  creation 
is,  in  another  view,  the  revilation  of  Gody  his  first  revela* 
tion."  The  change,  accordingly,  which  he  aimed  by  that, 
volume  to  introduce  into  theology,  was  the  rejection  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  revelation,  and  their  distinctive  doctrines  of 
the  trinity,  the  expiation  of  tlie  sins  of  men  by  Ciirist's 
bloovl,  justification  by  his  obedience  tlirongli  faith  in  liiin, 
and  others  of  the  evangelical  system,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  pantheism,  essentially  like  that  of  Swedenborg,  in  their 
place. 

Having  failed,  somewhat  disastrously  to  his  reputation,  in 
that  work,  and  become  dissatisfied  in  a  degree,  it  would 
seem,  with  its  dogmas,  he  undertakes  in  his  present  vohime 
to  modify  theology  on  nearly  an  equal  scale  in  a  different 
form  and  by  a  different  process.  He  still  rejects  the  Scrip- 
tures as  an  authoritative  revelation,  and  the  redemption 
they  proclaim  by  the  blood  and  righteonsness  of  Christ; 
now,  however,  he  professes  to  receive  Christianiiyy  but 
looks  to  determine  its  nature,  not  as  before,  to  finite  mate- 
rial or  ])sychical  existences — but  to  his  own  reason  or  fancy, 
and  to  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  and  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  the  church  ;  and  his  aim  is  to  recover  it  from 
what  ho  holds  is  an  almost  universal  misconception  and 
obliteration  of  its  genuine  truth  and  spirit.  It  has  sunk,  he 
aflSrms,  in  the  minds  (»f  nearly  the  whole  body  of  its  di!?ci- 
ples,  from  the  lufry  sphere  of  a  spiritual  religion,  into  a  dull 
dead  naturalism,  a  process  of  physical  causalities  and  effects; 
and  touched  by  the  peril  to  which  it  is  exposed,  he  gene- 
rously interposes,  and  with  no  small  confidence  of  success, 
to  yield  it  the  aid  of  his  genius  to  regain  the  spirituality 
with  which  it  was  originally  endowed.  He  assumes  the 
task,  undoubtedly,  under  some  disadvantages.  One  who 
has  been  weltering  twenty  years  and  more  in  the  abysses  of 
pantheism,  and  ambitiously  endeavoring  to  signalize  himself 
by  scoffs  and  jeers  at  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  systeiOi 
and  who  still  remains  essentially  what  he  has  been,  in  prin- 
ciple and  spirit,  is  not  quite  the  person  whom  we  should 
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expect  Providence  would  select  to  recall  the  church  from 
fatal  error  to  a  pure  faith.  It  was  Moses,  not  Jannes  and 
Jaiiibres,  whom  God  employed  to  conduct  the  covenant 
people  from  Egypt  to  Canaan.  It  was  Simon  Peter,  not 
Simon  Magus,  who  was  chosen  as  the  prophet  to  reveal  to 
tlie  Jewish  cliurch  that  salvation  hy  Ciirist  was  to  be  con- 
.  ferred  on  Gentiles  as  freely  as  on  Hebrews.  Let  us,  how- 
ever, look  at  the  new  system,  not  at  its  author.  If  the  doc- 
trines he  now  puts  forth  are  correct,  and  the  reasonings 
legitimate  by  which  he  aims  to  sustain  them,  let  us  accept 
them,  though  the  quarter  whence  they  come  is  unpropitious 
to  their  authority.  Is  the  hypothetical  Christianity— for  he 
presents  it  as  an  hypothesis  simply — which  he  now  professes 
to  establish  by  an  inductive  j»roccs3,  the  Christianity  of 
Christ?  Are  the  assumptions  he  makes,  the  principles  on 
Trhich  he  proceeds,  and  the  doctrines  he  advances  legiti- 
mate? Di>C8  he  openly  and  emphatically  disavow  the  false 
and  antichristian  dogmas  he  tauglit  in  his  former  volumes? 
Will  those  who  accept  his  present  system  accept  or  reject 
the  Bible?  Were  the  evangelical  church  to  accede  to 
it,  would  its  accession  be  a  reception  of  the  genuine  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God,  or  an  apostasy  from  it  ? 

A  just  answer  to  these  inquiries  caimot  be  favorable,  we 
think,  to  Dr.  Bushnell's  e^tinuite  of  his  work.  He  is  very 
little,  if  at  all,  nearer  the  truth  in  his  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural^  than  he  was  in  his  God  in  Chriet.  lie  is 
engaged  as  absolutely  now  as  he  w^as  then,  in  building  oat 
of  his  own  disordered  fancy,  and  attempting  to  substitute  a 
false  religion  in  place  of  the  true.  He  has  only  changed 
his  method  of  accomplishing  it,  and  those  who  receive  his 
present  scheme,  will  reject  the  Christian  system  as  surely  as 
those  who  adopted  his  first.  Let  us  look,  however,  at  his 
views,  and  see  where  his  principles  and  reasonings  carry 
him. 

It  is  not  a  favorable  omen  that  the  necessity  which  he 
represents  as  existing  for  such  a  revolution  in  theology 
as  he  proposes,  is  the  work,  in  the  main,  of  his  imagination. 
No  such  mere  naturalism  as  he  makes  the  object  of  attack 
prevails,  as  he  asserts,  in  the  church.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
bis  own  narrow  party  rather,  and  those  who  unite  with  him 
in  rejecting  the  Scriptures  as  an  authoritative  revelation; 
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not  of  the  church  at  large ;  nor  of  the  speculative  out  of  the 
church.    He  says : 

"  Busied  in  nature,  and  profoundly  engrossed  with  her  pheno- 
mena, confident  of  the  uniformity  of  her  laws,  charmed  with  the 
opening  wonders  revealed  in  her  processes,  armed  with  mnnifold 
powers  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  the 
arts  by  the  discovery  of  her  secrets,  and  pressing  on  still  in 
the  inquest  with  an  eagerness  stimulated  by  rivalry  and  the 
expectation  of  greater  wonders  yet  to  be  revealed, — occupied  in 
this  manner,  not  only  does  the  mind  o/  scientific  men^  but  of  the 
age  itself  become  fastened  to  and  glued  dovoti  upon  nature; 
conceiving  that  nature,  as  a  system  of  pliysical  order,  is  itself  the 
system  of  God ;  unable  to  imagine  anything  higher  and  more 
general  to  which  it  is  subordinate.  Imprisoned  in  this  manner 
by  the  terms  and  the  method  of  nature^  the  tendency  is  to  find 
the  whole  system  of  God  included  under  its  laws  ;  and  then  it  is 
only  a  part  of  the  same  assumption  that  we  are  incredulous  in 
regard  to  any  modification  or  seeming  interruption  of  their 
activity,  from  causes  included  in  the  supernatural  agency  of 
persons,  or  in  those  agencies  of  God  himself  that  complete  the 
unity  and  true  system  of  his  reign.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass 
that,  while  the  physical  order  called  nature  is  perhaps  only  t 
single  and  very  subordinate  term  of  that  universal  divine  system, 
a  mere  pebble  chafing  in  the  ocean-bed  of  its  eternity,  we  refuse 
to  believe  that  this  pebble  can  be  acted  on  at  all  from  without, 
requiring  all  events  and  changes  in  it  to  take  place  under  the 
laws  of  acting  it  has  inwardly  in  itself.  There  is  no  incarnation^ 
therefore,  no  miracle^  no  redemptive  grace,  or  experience;  for 
God's  system  is  nature^  and  it  is  incredible  that  the  laws  of 
nature  should  be  interrupted ;  all  which  is  ceitainly  true ;  if 
there  be  no  higher,  more  inclusive  system,  it  may  take  place 
systematically,  as  a  result  even  of  system  itself. 

"  And  exactly  this  must  be  the  understanding  of  mankind  at 
some  future  time,  when  the  account  between  Christianity  and 
nature  shall  have  been  fully  liquidated.  When  that  point  is 
reached,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  real  system  of  God  includes 
two  parts,  a  natural  and  a  supernatural;  and  it  will  no  more  be 
incredible  that  one  should  act  upon  the  other,  than  that  one 
planet  or  particle  in  the  department  of  nature  should  act  upon 
and  modify  the  action  of  another.  B^it  yet  tee  are  not  ready  for 
a  discovery  so  difficult  to  be  made.  Thus  far,  the  tendency  is 
visible,  on  every  side,  to  believe  in  natubb  simply,  and  in  Chris- 
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tianity  only  €U  far  as  it  conforms  to  nature^  and  finds  Bhelter 
under  its  laws.  And  the  mind  of  the  Christian  world  is 
becoming  every  day  more  and  more  saturated  with  this  propensity 
to  naturalism;  gravitating,  as  it  were,  by  some  fixed  law,  though 
imi^erceptibly  and  unconsciously,  toward  a  virtual  and  real 
unbelief  in  Christianity  itself;  for,  the  Christianity  that  has 
become  a  part  only  of  nature,  or  is  classified  under  nature,  is 
Christianity  extinct."— Pp.  20,  21. 

He  thus  uses  tlie  term  nature  to  denote  the  "physical 
order"  of  things,  or  tlio  causes  and  laws  that  reign  in  the  ma- 
terial world ;  and  affirms  that  "  not  only  the  mind  of  scien- 
tific men,  but  of  the  age  itself,"  conceives  of  that  "  system 
of  i>hy8ical  order"  as  the  whole  "system  of  God,"  and  is 
"unable  to  imagine  anything  of  a  higher  order."  "The 
Christian  world  "  itself,  he  affirms,  is  "  saturated"  with  this 
"propensity;"  and  the  disbelief  and  denial  of  everything 
above  the  sphere  of  physics  is  so  universal  and  absolutei 
that,  to  rise  to  the  discovery  of  a  realm  of  existence  and 
agencies  that  is  above  mere  ^material  nature,  were  a  feat 
for  which  the  age,  from  its  blindness  and  debasement,  is  not 
prepared.  But  that  this  is  a  gross  misstatement,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  proved.  It  is  equivalent  to  representing  either 
that  both  the  Christian  and  the  un-Christian  world  deny 
that  there  are  any  intelligent  beings,  or  else  regard  intelli- 
gence as  the  mere  result  of  material  organization.  If  there 
is  no  system  but  that  of  physical  nature,  there  clearly  are 
no  intelligences,  unless  intelligences  themselves  are  mere 
material  organisms,  and  under  the  laws  solely  of  material 
nature.  The  number,  however,  of  mere  materialists,  either 
in  the  scientific,  the  religious,  or  the  unlettered  world,  is 
very  small.  It  is  not  the  faith,  most  assuredly,  of  the 
evangelical  Christian  world.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  any 
ot  the  leading  unevangelical  branches  of  the  church.  It  is 
not  the  belief  of  the  philosophic,  the  speculative,  or  the 
cultivated  generally.  It  is  the  theory,  rather,  of  only  here 
and  there  individuals  or  cliques,  who,  from  its  unpopularity^ 
are  little  forward  to  proclaim  it,  and  have  but  little  sway 
with  the  public. 

How  mistaken  Dr.  Bushnell  is,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  doctrines  of  several  of  the  great  classes  whom  he  assigns 
to  the  ranks  of  "  naturalism,"  are  at  the  greatest  possible 
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distance  from  it  Tlins,  Hume  and  liis  disciplesi,  instead  of 
maintaining  that  all  causation  is  physical,  denied  that  there 
is  any  demonstrable  causation  wliatever;  and  affirmed  that 
the  relation  of  what  is  termed  cause  and  eflfect,  is  nothing 
more  than  that  of  antecedence  and  consequence.  Their 
naturalism  was,  therefore,  of  a  wholly  different  cast  from 
that  which  Dr.  Bnshnell  ascribes  to  them. 

He  mistakes,  in  an  equal  measure,  the  principle  of  mo- 
dern pantheism.  "  Next,"  he  says,  "  we  have  the  school 
or  schools  of  pantheists  ;  who  identify  God  and  nature,  re- 
garding the  world  itself  and  its  history  as  a  necessary  deve- 
lopment of  God,  or  the  consciousness  of  God.  Of  coaree 
there  is  no  power  out  of  nature  and  above  it  to  work  a  mira- 
cle ;  consequently  no  revelation  that  is  more  than  a  deve- 
lopment of  nature."  P.  23.  As  this  is  the  theory  which 
Dr.  B.  himself  put  forth  in  his  God  in  Christy  he  ought 
surely  to  know  something  of  its  import ;  yet  no  scheme 
in  the  whole  circle  of  human  opinions  is  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  physical  naturalism  he  is  assailing.  For 
the  whole  body  of  modern  pantheists,  who  build  their  sys- 
tem on  the  metaphysics  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Heirel,  deny  that  there  is  any  exterior  world  either  phy- 
sical or  spiritual,  and  maintain  that  the  mind  is  the  crea- 
tor of  all  its  sense  perceptions  and  ideas  of  intelligences; 
and  that  its  universe,  therefore,  is  comprised  in  itself. 
As  then,  on  their  tlieory,  there  are  no  objective  exist- 
ences that  answer  to  those  perceptions  and  ideas,  and  no 
matter  to  be  the  subject  of  physical  processes,  there  is  no 
naturalism  in  their  scheme  that  contemplates  matter  as  the 
sul  jcct  of  cause  and  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mate- 
rial })anthcist8,  following  in  the  train  of  Spinoza  and  Sweden- 
bori;,  hold  that  all  finite  existences,  whether  material  or  in- 
telligent, are  mere  emanations  from  and  forms  of  God;  modes 
in  which  he  unfolds  and  embodies  himself;  and  that  he  is 
the  s(»le  efficient  and  subject  of  all  their  activities  and  pro- 
cesses ;  and  this  is  the  identical  doctrine  advanced  by  Dr.  B. 
in  his  God  in  Christ,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  passage  tran- 
scribed from  it  on  a  preceding  page.  There  are,  accordingly, 
on  their  theory,  no  physical  ibrccs  or  causes,  in  distinction 
from  the  power  and  agency  of  God,  and  no  room  for  such  a 
naturalism  of  mere  material  cause  and  effect,  as  Dr.  B.  now 
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imputes  to  tbem.  Tliese  two  classes  comprise,  at  present, 
probably,  especially  in  Europe,  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
speculative. 

The  naturalism  of  tlio  Unitarians  is  also,  even  as  ho  depicts 
it,  of  a  wholly  different  kind  from  that  which  lie  assails. 
They  are  not  materialists.  They  believe  in  God  as  a  spi- 
ritual existence,  and  in  men  as  intelligences — not  as  mere 
material  organisms.  And  this  Dr.  B.'s  statement  of  their 
views  indicates.  "  Denying  human  depravity,  the  need  of 
a  supernatural  grace  also  vanishes,  and  they  set  forth  a  reli- 
gion of  ethics  instead  of  a  gospel  to  faith.  Their  word  is, 
practically,  not  regeneration  but  self-culture.  There  is  a 
good  seed  in  us,  and  we  ought  to  make  it  grow  ourselves. 
Tlie  gosjKjl  proposes  salvation;  abetter  name  is  develop- 
ment; Christ  is  a  good  teacher  or  interpreter  of  nature,  and 
only  so  a  redeemer.  God,  they  say,  has  arranged  the  very 
scheme  of  the  world  so  as  to  ])unish  sin  and  reward  virtue ; 
tlierefore,  any  such  hope  of  forgiveness  as  expects  to  be  deli- 
vered of  the  natural  effects  of  sin  by  a  supernatural  and 
regenerative  experience,  is  vain  ;  because  it  implies  the 
failure  of  God's  justice  and  the  overturning  of  a  natural 
law."  P.  21.  Here  Dr.  B.  has  forgotten  his  definition  of 
nature  as  that  which  is  material,  and  enlarged  its  sense  so 
as  to  include  that  which  is  intelligent  and  divine,  and  im- 
putes to  the  "  Unitarian  teachers  of  Christianity''  a  natu- 
ralism wholly  above  that  of  mere  physical  cause  and  effect. 

Ifi  like  manner  the  naturalism  of  "  the  myriad  schools  of 
Associrttionists  who  take  it,"  he  says,  "  as  a  fundamental 
assiimption  that  human  nature  belongs  to  the  general  order 
of  nature,  as  it  comes  from  God,  and  that  nothing  is  want- 
ing to  tho  full  perfection  of  man's  happiness,  but  to  have 
society  organized  according  to  nature,  that  is,  scientifically. 
No  new-creation  of  tho  soul  in  God,  proceeding  from  a  point 
above  nature,  is  needed,  or  to  be  expected.  .  .  .  What  is 
wanted  is  not  tho  supernatural  redemption  of  man,  but  only 
a  scientific  re-organization  of  society."  Pj).  24, 25.  But 
that  is  no  denial  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  and  exhibi- 
tion of  him  as  a  mere  organism,  in  whom  and  on  whom  no 
causes  act  but  those  of  a  physical  nature. 

The  countless  hosts  of  modern  necromancers  also  regard 
the  so\il  as  a  wholly  different  subsistence  from  the  body  to 
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which  it  is  or  has  been  united,  and  capable  of  a  separate 
existence  and  activity.  False  and  irapioas  as  their  faitli  ]£, 
materialism  is  not  an  element  of  its  error. 

Nor  is  it  any  more  of  the  modern  theories  of  politics.  He 
says :  "  We  are  contriving  always  how  to  get  some  ground 
of  civil  order  that  separates  it  wholly  from  God.  A  social 
compact,  popular  sovereignty,  the  will  of  the  people,  any- 
thing that  has  an  atheistic  jingle  in  the  sound  and  stops  in 
the  plane  of  mere  nature,  best  satisfies  us.  We  renounce  in 
this  manner  our  true  historic  foster-mother  religion.  And 
the  result  is,  that  the  immense  drill  of  our  political  life,  more 
far-reaching  and  powerful  than  the  pulpit,  or  education,  or 
any  protest  of  argument,  operates  continually  and  with 
mournful  certainty  against  the  supernatural  faith  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hence,  too,  it  is  that  we  hear  so  much  of  com- 
merce, travel,  liberty,  and  the  natural  spread  of  great  inven- 
tions, as  causes  that  are  starting  new  ideas,  and  must  finally 
emancipate  and  raise  all  the  nations  of  mankind.  In  which, 
it  seems  to  be  supposed,  that  there  is  even  a  law  of  self- 
redemption  in  society  itself."  P.  27.  Yet,  in  all  these  spe- 
culations in  regard  to  men  and  schemes  for  their  improve- 
ment, they  are  contemplated  as  intelligences  under  the  sway 
of  passion,  conscience,  and  reason — not  as  machines  under 
the  mere  dominion  of  material  forces.  Great  as  their  errors 
are,  they  are  not  the  physical  naturalism  which  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  represents  it  as  his  aim  to  overthrow. 

He  falls  into  a  like  inconsistency  with  his  definition,  in 
his  representation  that  the  literature  of  the  times  is  becom- 
ing saturated  with  naturalistic  sentiments  of  religion.  *'  The 
literature,"  he  says,  "  of  no  other  age  of  the  world  was  ever 
more  religious  in  the  form,  only  the  religion  of  it  is,  ior 
the  most  part,  rather  a  substitute  of  Christianity  tlian  a 
tribute  to  its  honor ;  a  piracy  on  it  as  it  regards  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime  precepts  of  ethics  it  teaches,  but  a  scomer 
only  the  more  plausible  of  whatever  is  necessary  to  its 
highest  authority  as  a  gift  from  God  to  the  world.  It  praises 
Christ  as  great  or  greatest  among  the  heroes ;  finds  a 
God  in  the  all,  whom  it  magnifies  in  imposing  pictures  of 
sublimity  ;  rejoices  in  the  conceit  of  an  essential  divinity  in 
the  soul,  and  its  imagination  ;  dramatizes  culture,  sentiment, 
and  philanthropy;   and  these,  inflated  with  scorn  of  all 
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that  implies  redemption,  it  offers  to  the  world,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  younger  classes  of  the  world,  as  a  more  capti- 
Tatiri"^  and  plausible  religion."  P.  28.  Tliat  there  is  a 
very  large  class  of  whom  this  is  a  true  portraiture,  is  indis- 
putable, and  unfortunately,  Dr.  Bushneil  himself  has  been 
one  of  the  most  eager  and  presuming  among  them ;  but 
they  are,  in  the  main,  pantheists,  or  deeply  tinged  with 
pantheism,  and  not  sheer  materialists  of  the  order  he  is 
arraigning. 

And  finally,  he  is  at  an  equal  distance  from  truth  in 
averring  that  '*  almost  any  [every]  class  of  men  whose  call- 
ing occupies  them  with  matter  and  its  laws,  have  always 
and  now  more  than  ever,  a  tendency  to  merely  naturalistic 
views  of  religion.  ^This  is  true  of  pliysicians.  Cuntinually 
occupied  witli  the  phenomena  of  the  body,  and  its  effects 
on  the  mind,  they  are  likely,  without  denying  Christianity, 
to  reduce  it  practically  to  a  form  of  naturalism."  P.  25. 
But  in  admitting  that  they  recognise  the  existence  of  the 
mind  in  distinction  from  the  body,  he  admits  that  they 
are  not  the  mere  materialists  whom  he  aspires  to  over- 
throw. .  • 

"  So,"  he  adds,  "  of  the  large  and  generally  intelligent 
class  of  mechanics,  having  it  for  the  occupation  and  study  of 
life  to  adjust  applications  of  the  great  laws  of  chemistry  and 
dynamics,  and  exercised  but  little  in  subjects  and  fields  of 
thought  external  to  mere  nature,  they,  very  many  of  them, 
come  to  be  practical  unbelievers  in  everything  but  nature. 
They  believe  in  cause  and  effect,  and  are  likely  to  be  just 
as  much  more  sceptical  in  regard  to  any  higher  and  better 
faith."  P.  26.  But  this  naturalism  is  altogether  differ- 
ent from  that  he  imputes  to  them.  Tliey  are  not  material- 
ists. There  is  no  class  of  men  more  conscious  than  inven- 
tive and  skilful  mechanics,  that  the  science  and  peifection 
of  their  several  arts  are  the  work  of  mind  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  matter,  and  that  the  triumph  of  their  ingenuity 
lies  in  their  making  matter,  its  forces  and  laws,  the  instru- 
ments of  their  ends.  The  scepticism  of  mechanics  has  no 
more  connexion  with  their  trades,  than  that  of  husband- 
men, mariners,  soldiers,  or  any  other  great  class  has  with 
theirs.  There  is  as  large  a  body,  proportionally,  probably 
of  mechanics  who  are  evangelical  in  their  faith  and  pious, 
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as  of  farmers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  or  any  other  great 
division  of  mankind. 

Not  one  of  the  classes  whom  lie  ennmerates  is  naturalistic 
in  the  sense  that  brings  them  within  the  scope  of  the  argu- 
ment of  his  book.     On  his  explanation  of  the  supernatural 
they  are  all  as  genuine  believers  in  the  supernatural  as  he  is. 
How  happened  it  now  that  Dr.  Bushnell  fell,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his   disquisition,  into  this  singular  forgetfal- 
ness  of  his  own  definition — that  he  drew  this  false  picture, 
this  consummate  caricature  of  the  leading  opinions  and  par- 
ties of  the  age  ?    Was  it  that  his  views  are  so  ill-defined  and 
confused  that  he  is  unaware  of  the  errors  and  self-contradic- 
tions in  which  he  involves  himself?      Or  was  it  to  give  his 
work  an  air  of  novelty,  to  place  himself  in  a  chivalric  atti- 
tude in  opposing  such  countless  hosts,  and  win  applause  as 
the  only  genuine  champion  of  the  supernatural  who  ven- 
tures to  appear  on  the  stage  ?    Was  the  confutation  of  the 
few  materialists  whom  he  really  opposes  insufficient  for  his 
ambition  ?    Could  a  seeming  conquest  of  all  classes — ^a  revo- 
lution of  the  age,  alone  yield  the  eclat  to  which  he  aspirest 
Whatever  the  motive  may  have  befen,  his  caricature  of  the 
whole  world.  Christian  and  unbelieving,  as  the  disciples  of 
a  coarse  materialism,  and  exhibition  of  himself  as  nearly  the 
only  apostle  of  supernaturalism,  are  little  creditable  either  to 
his  intelligence  or  his  taste.     It  is  an  unfortunate  step,  espe- 
cially in  one  who  aims  to  impress  his  readers   with   his 
prowess,  to  show  them,  at  his  first  onset,  that  the  antagonists 
with  whom  he  contends  are  but  men  of  straw.     This  is, 
however,  but  a  specimen  of  the  false  parade,  the  transparent 
illusion,  the  misdirected  argument  that  reign  in  his  volume. 
Having   thus    represented   the   whole    world,    whether 
Christian  or  infidel,  as  fallen  from  all  faith  in  any  power 
above  the  causalities  of  matter,  ho  states  it  as  the  object 
of  his  work  to  recall  them  to  a  belief  and  recognition  of  the 
supernatural.     He  says : — 

"  What  I  propose  is  simply  this ;  to  find  a  legitimate  place 
for  the  aapernaiiircd  in  the  system  of  God^  and  show  it  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  divine  system  itself. 

^'  If  I  am  successful,  I  shall  make  out  an  argument  for  the 
supernatural  in  Christianity  that  will  save  these  two  conditions : 
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— ^First,  the  rigid  unity  of  the  system  of  God ;  secondly,  the 
foLCi  that  everything  takes  place  under  fixed  laws.  I  shall  make 
out  a  conception  both  of  nature  and  supernatural  redemption 
by  Jesus  Cbri.st,  the  incarnate  word  of  God,  which  exactly 
meets  the  magnificent  outline-view  of  God's  universal  plan, 
given  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  '  and  he  is  before  all 
things,  and  by  him  (in  him)  all  things  consist.^  Christianity,  in 
other  words,  is  not  an  aflerthought  of  God,  but  a  forethought. 
It  even  antedates  the  world  of  nature,  and  is  *  before  all  things' 
— *  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  Instead  of  coming  into 
the  world,  as  being  no  part  of  the  system,  or  to  interrupt  and 
violate  the  system  of  things,  they  all  consist^  come  together  into 
system,  in  Christ,  as  the  centre  of  unity  and  the  head  of  the 
universal  plan.  The  world  was  made  to  include  Chnstianity ; 
under  that  becomes  a  complete  frame  of  order ;  to  that  crystal- 
lizes in  all  its  appointments,  events,  and  experiences ;  in  that 
has  the  design  or  final  cause  revealed,  by  which  all  its  distribu- 
tions, laws,  and  historic  changes,  are  determined  and  systema- 
tized .  .  . 

"  Such  is  the  general  object  of  the  treatise  I  now  undertake ; 
and  if  I  am  able,  in  this  manner,  to  obtain  a  solid  intellectual 
footing  for  the  supernatural,  evincing  not  only  the  compati- 
bility, but  the  essentially  complementary  relation  of  nature  and 
the  supernatural,  as  terms  included  ab  origine^  in  the  unity  of 
€k)d'8  plan  or  system,  I  shall,  of  course,  produce  a  conviction  as 
much  more  decided  and  solid  of  those  great  practical  truths, 
which  belong  to  the  supernatural  side  of  Chnstianity ;  such  as 
incarnation,  regeneration,  justification  by  faith,  divine  guidance, 
and  prayer ; — truths  which  are  now  held  so  feebly^  and  in  a 
manner  so  timid  and  partial  as  to  rob  them  of  their  genuine 
power.  Anything  which  displaces  the  present  jealousy  of  what 
is  supernatural,  or  abolishes  the  timidity  of  faith,  must,  as  we 
may  readily  see,  be  an  important  contribution  to  Christian 
experience  and  the  practical  life  of  religion.  Nothing  do  we 
need  so  deeply  as  a  new  inauguration  of  ^stith ;  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say,  a  reinauguration  of  the  apostolic  faith,  and 
the  spirit  which  distinguished  the  apostolic  age.  And  yet  a 
reinauguration  of  this  must,  in  some  very  important  sense,  be  a 
new  inauguration  ;  for  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by  some 
victory  over  naturalism,  that  prepares  a  natural  foundation  for 
the  supernatural — such  as  was  not  wanted,  and  was  therefore 
impossible  to  be  prepared,  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church." — 
Pp.  31-33. 
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These  are  lofty  aims  undoubtedly.  Tlie  reinauguration 
of  the  apostolic  faith,  and  the  spirit  which  distinguished  the 
apostolic  age,  in  an  age  in  which  all  belief  has  become 
extinct,  in  "  the  truths  which  belong  to  the  supernatural 
side  of  Christianity,  such  as  incarnation,  regeneration,  jus- 
tification by  faith,  divine  guidance,  and  prayer,"  or  "  they 
are  held  so  feebly  and  in  a  manner  so  timid  and  partial  as 
to  rob  them  of  their  genuine  power,"  is  a  task  that 
demands  all  Dr.  Bushnell's  genius,  and  that,  we  may  add, 
would  not  be  undertaken  in  tlie  mode  he  attempts  it,  by  any 
one  who  was  not  under  the  sway  at  once  of  a  toM'ering  self- 
confidence,  and  an  infatuated  dibbelief  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. For  the  leading  elements  of  the  faith  which  be 
aims  to  inaugurate,  not  only  are  not  parts  of  the  Christian 
system,  but  are  wholly  alien  from  and  subversive  of  its 
cardinal  doctrines :  the  great  points  of  his  system  being, 
first,  that  God  cannot  prevent  moral  creatures  from  sinning; 
next,  that  all  moral  creatures,  whatever  their  nature  or.rank 
may  be,  will,  from  the  disadvantageous  conditions  in  which 
they  come  into  existence,  infallibly  fall;  thirdly,  that  all 
races  and  orders  of  moral  creatures  have  fallen  or  are  to  fall, 
and  sunk  or  are  to  sink  to  extreme  debasement  and  misery ; 
fourthly,  that  a  holy  and  happy  order  of  beings,  and  a  king- 
dom and  universe  of  such  beings,  can  only  be  possible  by  a 
redemption  from  sin  and  suffering ;  fifthly,  that  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  several  orders  of  fallen  beings  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  assumption  of  their  respective  natures  by  the 
eternal  Word,  and  suffering  in  them  as  he  suffered  in  ours ; 
sixthly,  that  he  has  assumed,  or  is  to  assume,  the  nature  of 
every  order  of  intelligences,  and  suffered,  or  is  to  suffer,  in 
it,  in  order  to  their  recovery  from  sin  and  release  from  its 
penalty ;  seventhly,  that  the  death  of  the  eternal  Word  in 
the  creature-natures  he  assumes,  is  not  to  make  expiation  for 
those  who  have  sinned  in  those  natures,  but  only  to 
manifest  God's  love  to  them ;  eighthly,  that  tlie  way  in 
which  the  fallen  are  saved,  is  not  by  atonement  by  his  death 
and  justification  by  his  obedience,  but  simply  by  being 
turned  from  sinning ;  and  that  that  is  accomplished  partly 
by  their  experience  of  the  evils  of  sin,  partly  by  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  partly  by  the  convincing 
manifestation  made  to  them  of  God's  love  in  the  incarnation 
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and  death  of  his  Son ;  and  finally,  that  all  moral  beings, 
whatever  their  rank  may  be,  are  at  length  to  be  recovered 
from  sin  and  its  curse,  and  established  in  holiness  and  hap- 
piness. And  this  revolting  scheme  is  what  he  calls  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  necessity  and  reality  which  he  affirms  of 
redemption  to  all  moral  creatnres,  is  the  element  to  which 
be  refers  in  the  representation  that  Christianity  is  not  an 
afterthonght,  but  an  original  and  necessary  element  in  any 
plan  of  a  universe  that  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
creatures  in  holiness  and  bliss.  His  system,  accordingly,  is 
essentially  infidel,  in  place  of  Christian,  and  the  work  of  his 
own  crude  and  presumptuous  speculation,  instead  of  being 
drawn  fi-om  God. 

L  Tims,  he  openly  rejects  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  discards  them  as  a  guide;  and,  under  the  pretext  that 
to  receive  them  in  any  other  character  than  mere  human 
compositions,  is  to  subvert,  instead  of  sustaining,  their  autho- 
rity. 

**  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that,  while  I  am  looking  with 
interest  to  the  emboldening  of  faith  in  the  great  truths  of  holy 
€aeperiencey  I  have  a  particular  looking  in  my  argument  toward 
the  authentication  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  in  a  way  that 
avoids  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  question  of  a  punctually 
infallible  and  verbal  inspiration.  These  difficulties,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  admit,  are  insuperable  ;  for,  when  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures  is  made  to  depend  on  the  question  of  their 
most  rigid,  strictest,  most  punctual  infallibility,  they  are  made, 
in  fact,  to  stand  or  fall  by  mere  minima,  and  not  by  anything 
principal  in  them  or  their  inspiration.  And  then,  whatever 
smallest  doubt  can  be  raised  at  any  most  trivial  point,  suffices  to 
imperil  everything,  and  the  main  question  is  taken  at  the  great, 
est  [lossible  disadvantage.  The  argument,  so  stated,  must  inevi. 
tably  be  lost;  as,  in  fact,  it  always  is.  For,  no  sturdiest  advocate 
ofa  verbal  and  punctual  inspiration  can  refuse  to  admit  varia 
tions  of  copy,  and  the  probable  or  possible  mistake  of  this  or 
that  manuscript,  in  a  transfer  of  names  or  numerals.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*^  Now  these  difficulties,  met  in  establishing  a  closest  punctual 
hiiallibility,  are  rather  logical  than  real,  and  originate,  not  in  any 
deteet  of  the  Scriptures,  but  n  a  statement  which  puts  us  in  a 
condition  to  make  nothing  of  a  good  cause ;— a  condition  to  be 
inevitably  worsted. 
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"  I  see  no  way  to  gain  the  verdict  which,  in  fact,  they  have 
hitherto  gained  for  themselves,  but  to  change  our  method,  and 
begin  at  another  point — jnst  where  they  themselves  begin  ; — to 
let  go  the  minima,  and  lay  hold  of  the  principals — those  great 
outstanding  verities  in  which  they  lay  their  foundation,  and  by 
which  they  assert  themselves.  As  long  &s  the  advocates  of  strict 
infallible  inspiration  are  so  manifestly  tangled  and  lost  in  the  tri- 
vialities they  contend  for,  these  portentous  advances  of  natural- 
ism will  continue.'* — Pp.  33-35. 


He  thns  unreservedly  renounces  the  Scriptures — though 
nnder  the  contradictious  pretext  of  authenticating  their 
truths;  and  he  takes  occnsion  freqiiently,  in  the  coni-sc  of 
his  volume,  to  state  that  the  facts  of  Christianity  which  he 
admits,  he  docs  not  admit  on  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
word.  But,  in  the  first  place,  his  objection  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  is  illegitimate,  and  subverts  him«elf  as 
effectually  as,  if  just,  it  could  overthrow  the  Bible.  For,  he 
assumes  in  it  that,  if  God  caused  a  revelation  made  by  him 
to  be  written  by  infallible  inspiration,  he  would  preserve  that 
written  revelation,  unaltered  in  the  least  particular,  in  all  the 
transcriptions  and  editions  it  might  undergo.  For,  if  not, 
then  the  fact  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  varied  in 
transcription,  and,  in  some  few  cases,  by  important  errors  in 
names  and  numerals,  is  no  proof  that  they  M-ere  not  origi- 
nally inspired,  and  are  not  still  of  absolute  authority  in  all 
cases  where  no  change,  varying  the  sense,  has  taken  place. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  is  legitimate  that 
God  must  preserve  a  revelation,  if  made,  intact  by  human 
error — and  consequently  that  the  errors  that  have  crept  into 
the  Scriptures  by  tranj^cription  prove  them  not  to  have  been 
inspired — then  the  errors,  countlessly  more  numerous,  and  of 
immeasurably  greater  moment,  that  have  found  their  way 
into  all  revelation,  as  it  exists  in  tradition  or  mere  uninspired 
human  understanding  and  expression,  are  a  proportionably 
greater  proof  that  the  truths  which  exist  in  that  form  were 
never  inspired.  Dr.  Bushnell  thus,  at  the  first  step,  in  his 
attempt  to  re-inaugurate  i'aith  in  Christianity,  denies,  in 
effect,  all  inspiration  and  revelation,  and  plunges  into  the 
abyss  of  absolute  intidelily. 

In  the  next  place,  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  be  divests  liimself  of  a  standard  of  truth,  and  renders 
it  impossible  to  authenticate  a  sj'stem  of  doctrines  so  as  to 
give  it  a  title  to  implicit  faith  and  obedience.  lie  has 
notliin*^  left  as  a  guide  bnt  fallible  human  testimony,  opinion, 
or  conjecture,  which  are  wholly  inadequate  to  be  a  basis  of 
religious  belief  and  duty ;  for  his  doctrines  are  of  necessity 
the  mere  doctrines  of  man,  not  the  authenticated  word  or 
will  of  God. 

In  the  third  place,  if,  without  an  infallible  standard  of 
truth,  if  be  has  only  traditional  Christianity,  or  Christianity 
as  it  exists  and  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  his  guide, 
he  can  never  prove  that  any  of  the  misconceptions  and  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity  were  not  original  and  integral  parts 
of  it.  Having  no  perfect  exemplar,  nor  infallible  criterion 
of  its  truths;  having  nothing  but  human  testimony  or  opinion 
against  rites  or  doctiine;*,  which  an  equal  array  of  human 
opinion  declares  to  be  genuine  and  integral  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  cannot  set  those  doctrines  or  rites  aside;  conse- 
quently he  will  never  be  able  to  introduce  a  new  era  of 
theology  by  any  authoritative  means,  nor  inaugurate  a  faith 
that  diffei-s  from  that  which  already  prevails.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  by  the  assumption  on  which  he  proceeds,  there  is 
no  authoritative  Chrisiianity  but  that  which  exists  out  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  men,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  take  it  as  being  precisely  what  it  is  in  their  faith 
and  practice;  and,  if  consistent,  in  the  views  and  lives  of 
those  who,  like  him,  reject  the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. It  must  at  best,  therefore,  be  a  Christianity  that 
comprises  all  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Christianized 
world,  and  among  them,  according  to  him,  the  greatest  and 
most  anti-Christian  of  all  errors— the  gross  and  stolid  natu- 
ralism which  he  affirms  prevails  universally,  and  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  his  treatise  to  overthrow  !  How  is  it  that  he  did 
not  see  this  very  obvious  truth  t  Can  he  verify  the  problems 
of  geometry  if  he  rejects  the  axioms  and  definitions  on  which 
they  are  founded  ?  Can  he  demonstrate  any  of  the  great 
truths  of  science,  if  he  rejects  the  principles  on  which  they 
depend  ?  No  more  can  he  demonstrate  the  truth  and  divi. 
nity  of  any  part  of  the  Christian  system,  if  he  has  no  infalli- 
ble guide,  but  takes  only  the  varying,  mistaken,  and  con- 
tradictious judgmeuts  and  beliefs  of  men  ;  for  there  is  not 
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one  of  its  great  doctrines  that  has  not  been  denied  by  mnl- 
titndes  who  have  borne  the  Christian  name,  nor  one  that 
has  not  had  a  gross  and  portentous  error  substituted  in  its 
pi;  ce. 

11.  He  descends  to  a  still  lower  level  in  putting  forth  his 
system  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  not  a  body  of  demonstrated 
or  demonstrable  truths.  "  Scientifically  measured,"  he  says, 
"  the  argument  of  the  treatise  is  rather  an  hypothesis  for  the 
matters  in  question,  than  a  positive  theory  of  them.  And 
yet,  like  every  hypothesis  that  gathers  in,  accommodates, 
and  assimilates  all  the  facts  of  the  subject,  it  gives,  in  that 
one  test,  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  evidence  of  its 
practical  truth." — Preface,  also  p.  1 33.  But  an  hypothesis — 
that  is  a  mere  supposition — is  admissible  and  legitimate  only 
in  a  case  where  the  system  of  truths  or  facts  which  it  is  em- 
ployed to  explain,  is  not  demonstrable  by  direct  and  indepen- 
dent evidence.  Mathematicians  never  va^k^mppositionB  that 
the  problems  of  geometry  express  facts  and  truths ;  because, 
having  the  most  indubitable  certainty  of  them  from  the 
definitions  and  axioms  of  the  science,  it  were  unscientific 
and  in  contradiction  to  their  known  nature,  to  siippo^e  them 
to  be  true.  Men  never  suppose  the  ratios  of  the  primary 
numbers  when  multiplied  into  each  other,  to  be  what  the 
multiplication  table  expresses ;  because  it  were  to  treat  them 
as  though  they  were  undemonstrated  and  indemonstrable 
by  any  direct  and  positive  evidence.  Dr.  Bushnell,  accor- 
dingly, in  presenting  his  system  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  pre- 
sents it  as  confessedly  but  a  supposition  or  conjecture,  that 
is  unsnstained  by  any  decisive  evidence.  If  he  could  prove 
it  by  irrefragable  testimony,  he  would  not  offer  it  as  a  mere 
work  of  his  fancy,  witliout  a  whisper  of  corroboration  either 
from  God  or  man.  But  such  a  mere  supposition  is  not  a 
proper  basis  of  a  religious  faith,  and  cannot  legitimately  be 
contemplated  by  such  a  faith.  By  the  definition,  its  doc- 
trines are  but  hypotheses,  not  known  truths.  They  must 
consequently,  if  understood,  be  regarded  as  but  hypotheseSy 
not  as  demonstrated  certainties,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  be- 
lieved as  infallible  truths.  He  thus  cuts  himself  off  at  the 
outset  from  inaugurating  a  religious  faith.  If  his  system  is 
understood,  it  cannot  be  received  with  faith  as  a  truth,  as 
that  were  to  contradict  its  nature.    If  it  is  regarded  with 
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faith,  therefore  it  must  be  by  a  delusion,  and  the  faith 
with  which  it  is  contemplated  be  a  false  faith — not  a  trae 
one. 

Yet  he  is  right  in  presenting  his  system  as  an  hypothesis, 
not  a  scheme  of  demonstrated  truths ;  for  its  most  important 
elements — such  as  that  God  cannot  prevent  moral  creatures 
from  sinning ;  that  all  orders  of  intelligences  have  revolted ; 
that  redemption  is  provided  for  all ;  that  there  have  been, 
or  are  to  be,  as  many  incarnations  as  there  are  orders  or 
races  of  intelligences  ;  and  that  all  are  finally  to  be  restored 
to  obedience  and  happiness — are  gratuitous  and  presump- 
taous  assumptions,  without  a  particle  of  authority  either 
from  the  Scriptures,  from  traditional  Christianity,  or  from 
reason.  His  vaunted  attempt  at  a  "  new  inauguration  of 
faith,  or  rather  a  reinauguration  of  the  apostolic  faith,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  age,"  thus  turns  out  to  be  only  an 
attempt  to  exalt  the  senseless  and  impious  figments  of  his 
fiEincy  into  the  rank  of  revealed  truths ;  and  the  method  by 
wliich  his  argument  looks  toward  ^'  the  authentication  of  the 
Christian  Scriptnres,"  proves  to  be  the  substitution  of  him- 
self as  an  oracle  in  their  place,  and  the  investiture  of  his 
conjectural  dicta  with  the  authority  he  denies  to  them. 

ni.  His  attempt  to  "inaugurate  a  new  faith"  in  the 
snpernatural,  turns  out  to  be  little  more  than  an  endeavor 
to  convince  men  that  they  are  intelligent  and  spiritual 
beings,  not  mere  material  organisms,  and  has  no  adaptation 
to  lead  them  to  a  belief  of  the  being  or  agency  of  God. 
Tbns  he  defines  the  natural  as  the  material  and  physical, 
and  the  supernatural  as  the  conscious,  spiritual,  and  self- 
active,  and  represents  man,  therefore,  as  supernatural,  as 
truly  and  absolutely  as  God  is. 

"  The  Latin  etymology  of  the  word  nature^  presents  the  true 
force  of  the  terra,  clear  of  all  ambiguity.  The  nature  [natura] 
of  a  thing  is  the  future  participle  of  its  being  or  becoming — its 
about'tO'be^  or  its  about-to-come  to-pass — and  the  radical  idea  is, 
in  the  thing  whose  nature  we  speak  of,  or  in  the  whole  of 
things  called  nature,  an  about-to-be,  a  definite  futurition,  a 
fixed  law  of  coming  to  pass,  such  that  given  the  thing,  or  whole 
of  things,  all  the  rest  will  follow  by  an  inherent  necessity.  In 
this  view  nature,  sometimes  called  *  universal  nature,'  and  some- 
times *  the  system  of  nature,'  is  that  created  realm  of  being  or 
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substance  which  has  an  acting,  a  going  on  or  procefls  from 
within  itself  under,  and  bj  its  own  laws ;  or  if  we  say  with 
some,  that  the  laws  are  but  another  name  for  the  immediate 
actuating  power  of  God,  still  it  makes  no  difference,  in  any 
other  respect,  with  our  conception  of  the  system.  It  is  yet  at  (f 
the  laws,  the  powers,  the  actings,  were  inherent  in  the  sub- 
stances, and  were  by  them  determined.  It  is  still,  to  oar  scien- 
tific, separated  from  our  religious  contemplation,  a  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  or  a  scheme  of  orderly  succession,  determined 
from  within  the  scheme  itself. 

"  Having  settled  thus,  our  conception  of  nature,  our  concep- 
tion of  the  supernatural  corresponds.  That  is  supernatural, 
whatever  it  be,  that  is  either  not  in  the  chain  of  natural  cause 
and  effect,  or  which  acts  on  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  in 
nature  from  without  the  chain.  Thus,  if  any  event  transpires  in 
the  bosom,  or  upon  the  platform  of  what  is  called  nature,  which 
is  not  from  nature  itself,  or  is  varied  from  the  process  nature 
would  execute  by  her  own  laws,  that  is  supematnra],  by  what- 
ever power  it  is  wrought  [even  though  it  were  a  purely  physical 
one].  Suppose,  for  example,  that  there  were  another  system 
of  nature  incommunicably  separate  from  ours — if  then  tbis  other 
universe  were  swung  up  side  by  side  with  ours,  great  disturb- 
ance would  result,  and  the  disturbance  would  then  be  superna- 
tural, because  from  without  our  system  of  nature.  ..  So  if  the 
processes,  combinations,  and  results  of  our  system  of  natore  are 
interrupted,  or  varied  by  the  action,  whether  of  God,  or  angels, 
or  men,  so  as  to  bring  to  pass  what  would  not  come  to  pass  io 
it  by  its  own  internal  action,  under  the  laws  of  mere  cause  and 
effect,  the  variations  arc  in  like  manner  supernatural.  And 
exactly  this  we  expect  to  show;  viz.  that  God  has  in  ftct 
•erected  another  and  higher  system,  that  of  spiritual  being  and 
governments  for  which  nature  exists ;  a  system  not  under  the 
law  of  cause  and  effect,  but  ruled  and  marshalled  under  other 
kinds  of  law,  and  able  continually  to  act  upon,  or  vary  the 
Action  of  the  processes  of  nature." — Pp.  36-38. 

^^  But  the  real  import  of  our  distinction  between  nature  and 
ithe  supernatural,  however  accurately  stated  in  words,  will  not 
fully  appear,  till  we  show  it  in  the  concrete,  for  it  does  not  in 
fact  yet  appear  that  there  is  any  such  thing  known  as  the 
supernatural  agency  defined,  or  that  there  are  in  esse  any  beings, 
or  c^.asses  of  beings,  who  are  distinguished  by  the  exercise  of  such 
an  agency.  That  what  we  have  defined  as  nature  truly  exists 
will  not  be  doubted ;  but  that  there  is  any  bemg  or  power  in 
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the  nnivers^  who  acts  or  can  act  upon  the  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  in  natnre  from  without  the  chain,  many  will  douht  and 
•ome  will  deny.  Indeed,  the  great  difficulty  heretofore  encoun- 
tered in  estahlishing  the  faith  of  a  supernatural  agency,  haa 
been  due  to  the  fiu^t,  that  we  have  made  a  ghost  of  it,  discussing 
it  as  if  it  were  a  marvel  of  superstition,  and  no  definite  and 
credible  reality ;  whereas  it  will  appear,  as  we  confront  our  diffi- 
culty more  thoughtfully,  and  take  its  full  force,  that  the  moment 
we  beg^n  to  conceive  ouraelves  rightly  we  become  ourselves 
supernatural.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  go  hunting  after 
marvels,  apparitions,  suspensions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  find 
the  supernatural ;  it  meets  us  in  what  is  least  transcendant  and 
most  fiimiliar,  even  in  ourselves.  In  ourselves  we  discover  a 
tier  of  existences  that  are  above  nature,  and  in  all  their  most 
ordinary  actions  are  doing  their  will  upon  it.  The  very  idea  of 
oar  personality,  is  that  of  a  being  not  under  the  law  of  cause 
and  effect,  a  being  supem<UuraL  This  our  point  clearly  appre- 
hended, all  the  difficulties  of  our  subject  are  at  once  relieved,  if 
not  absolutely  and  completely  removed.'* — Pp.  42,  43. 

But  first,  this  definition  convicts  his  pretext  that  natural- 
ism is  the  reigning  faith  of  the  age,  of  consummate  misre- 
presentation, for  it  makes  it  equivalent  to  tlie  pretext  that 
the  enrrent  doctrine  of  the  age  is,  that  men  are  mere  mate- 
rial organisms,  not  self-conscious  self-acting  spiritual  agents. 
If  to  believe  that  men  are  self-conscious  spiritual  agents,  is  to 
believe  that  th  y  are  supernatural,  then  they  cannot  be  the 
disciples  of  naturalism  who  believe  that  men  are  such  spi- 
ritual agents.  And  the  belief  that  they  are  spiritual  agents 
is  unquestionably  the  common  faith.  Not  one  perhaps  in 
a  hundred  thousand  doubts  it.  It  is  not  probable  that  a 
single  individual  who  reads  Dr.  Bushueirs  definition  will 
alter,  in  the  faintest  degree,  his  conception  of  his  nature, 
and  of  his  distinction  as  an  intelligence  from  a  mere  physical 
organism.  Why  is  it,  that  Dr.  Bushnell  ventured  on  this 
senseless  extravagance  ?  Can  he  suppose  it  likely  to  con- 
ciliate the  respect  of  his  readers  to  contradict  their  self- 
knowledge  by  indicating  that  they  owe  to  him  the  dis- 
covery that  they  have  an  intelligent  nature ;  that  they  are 
not  mere  machines  that  are  to  sink  into  annihilation  at 
death! 

Next,  his  definition  makes  a  mere  sham  of  his  pretext  of 
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reinangurating  a  faith  in  tlie  supemataral ;  for  if  believing 
that  man  is  a  spiritual  being  is  believing  in  the  superna- 
tural, then  faith  in  the  supernatural  is  already  universal ; 
and  neither  heeds  nor  can  receive  a  reinauguration  by  liim. 
Third.  His  inference  from  the  postulate  that  man  is  a 
supernatural  agent,  that  God  also  is,  is  a  fallacy,  and  dis- 
credits and  confounds  his  theory,  instead  of  confirming  it. 
He  says : 

'^  Finding  now,  that  we  ourselves  are  supernatural  creatures, 
and  that  the  supernatural,  instead  of  being  some  distant  ghostlj 
affair,  is  ^miliar  to  us  as  our  most  familiar  action ;  also  that 
nature  as  a  realm  of  cause  and  effect,  is  made  to  be  acted  on 
from  without  by  us  and  all  moral  beings — thus  to  be  the  envi- 
ronment of  our  life,  the  instrument  of  our  activity,  the  medium 
of  our  right  or  wrong-doing  toward  each  other,  and  so  the 
school  of  our  trial — a  further  question  rises ;  viz.,  What  shall 
we  think  of  6od*s  relations  to  nature  ?  If  it  be  nothing  incre- 
dible that  we  should  act  on  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  in 
nature,  is  it  more  incredible  that  God  should  thus  act?  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  is  the  grand  essence  of  supematuralism ;  the 
supposing  that  God  can  act  on  nature  from  without ;  on  the 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature  from  without  the  chain  of 
connexion  by  which  natural  consequences  are  propagated — 
exactly  that  which  we  ourselves  are  doing  as  the  most  familiar 
thing  in  our  lives !  It  involves,  too,  as  we  can  see  at  a  glance,  no 
disruption  by  us  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  only  a  new  combination 
of  its  elements  and  forces,  and  need  not  any  more  involve  such  a 
disruption  by  him." — Pp.  58,  69. 

But,  1,  his  inference  from  man's  agency  that  God  can 
act  in  a  supernatural  way  on  matter,  is  a  mere  assumption. 
Not  a  particle  of  proof  is  alleged  to  sustain  it  Yet  the 
whole  of  his  subsequent  argument  for  a  divine  supernatural, 
depends  on  this  gratuitous  conclusion. 

2.  As  man's  agency  on  matter  is  through  tlie  physical 
forces  of  the  body  and  other  material  agents,  and  is  thence 
always  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  matter,  if  his  argument 
from  man  to  Gbd  were  legitimate,  it  could  only  justly  con- 
clude that  if  God  acts  on  matter,  it  must  also  be  through  the 
medium  of  physical  forces,  and  conformably  with  their 
laws;  and  would  therefore  preclude  the  production  of  mira- 
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dee ;  ne  they  mnet  be  wrought  by  a  power  that  is  above 
the  ]>hy6ical  forces  of  natnre.  The  divine  supernatural, 
tlierefore,  concluded  by  his  argument,  would  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  mere  nature,  ns  absolutely  as  the  acts  of  men  on 
natural  objects  do;  and  would  thence  be  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  office  Dr.  Bushnell  would  assign  it 

8.  But  still  more  unfortunately  for  his  logic,  he  for- 
gets in  his  argument,  that  the  material  world  is  a  dependent 
existence,  and  ])rocecds  as  though  the  ground  of  its  being 
by  in  itself,  not  in  Gk>d.  For  if  it  is  not  an  independent 
snhsistence,  but  the  ground  of  its  being  lies  out  of  itself,  and 
in  Ood,  then  as  it  owes  its  existence  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment absolutely  to  his  will,  it  is  clear  that  he  can  work 
whatever  change  in  it  he  pleases;  inasmuch  as  its  being  at 
each  successive  moment  what  it  is  in  constituents,  condi* 
tions,  and  processes,  is  the  effect  of  his  sovereign  fiat  There 
18  no  need,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  prove  that  he  can  act 
on  it  from  the  fact  that  man  does.  It  is  the  existence  of 
man  and  of  the  material  universe  that  proves  it,  not  man's 
agency,  which  has  no  bearing  on  it  whatever.  An  awkward 
specimen  of  Dr.  B.'s  letting  ^'go  the  minima''  and  laying 
*Miold  of  the  principals."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mate- 
rial universe  were  not  a  dependent  subsistence  owing  its 
existence  from  moment  to  moment  to  the  sustaining  power 
of  the  Most  High,  then  it  would  be  clear  that  neither  he  nor 
man  could  have  any  power  over  it:  for  as  if  independent, 
(he  cause  of  its  existence  would  lie  in  itself,  it  is  plain  that 
(hat  cause  would  determine  the  mode  of  its  being,  in  every 
relation,  as  al>soIuteIy  as  its  existence  itself:  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  a  self-contradiction  to  suppose  the  resison  of  its 
existence  to  lie  in  itself,  but  the  reason  of  its  existing  in  the 
mode  it  doe^),  not  in  itself  but  in  a  cause  out  of  itself.  As 
it  ctinnot  exist  except  in  some  specific  mode,  that  which 
deternnnes  its  existence  must  of  necessity  determine  the 
mode  in  which  it  exists. 

His  whole  argument  on  this  suhjoct  is  thus  inapt  and  out 
of  its  sphere  in  an  extraordinarj*  degree,  and  bespeaks  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  lotty  themes  on  which  he  descants  so  ora- 
cnlarly.  Ho  has  never  heard  or  conceived,  it  seems,  that 
tlie  physical  world  is  not  a  self-subsistence.  He  supposes  it 
18  as  independent  of  Ood  for  its  existence  as  it  is  of  man, 
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and  imagines,  therefore,  t]iat  the  fact  that  man  can  act  od 
it,  is  the  highest  proof  tliat  exists  that  the  Almighty,  to 
whom  it  owes  its  being,  powers,  and  activity  every  moment, 
can.  Were  it  nc»t  that  man  exercL^ea  that  influence,  Dr,  B, 
would  have  no  means  of  demonstrating  that  God  has  any 
power  over  nature  I  A  sad  misconception  truly.  Yet  it  is 
by  the  small  glimmer  of  this  false  light  that  he  is  to  lead 
the  world  back  from  the  abysses  of  naturalism  in  whose 
darkness  it  is  now  lost  I 

4.  "Were  he  indeed  to  succeed  in  demonstrating  the 
supernatural  agency  of  God  in  the  sphere  of  physical 
snbstances,  it  would  not  answer  the  end  at  which  he  aims — 
the  veritication  of  the  great  acts  hy  which  redemption  is, 
according  to  the  Christian  Scriptures,  Accomplished.  For 
the  soul,  not  the  body,  the  spiritual,  not  the  material  world, 
is  the  chief  sphere  of  those  acts.  But  the  fact  tliat  God 
acts  directly  on  physical  nature  to  vary  its  conditions  and 
processes,  is  not  proper  proof  that  he  acts  directly  also  on 
minds  to  change  their  dispositions  and  actions.  If  that  be 
a  truth,  it  must  be  proved  by  direct  and  positive  evidence; 
not  1)}'  irrelevant  facts  and  a  false  inference. 

His  attempt  to  reinaugnrate  faith  in  something  above 
niere  nature  by  the  pretext  that  man  himself  is  supernatn- 
ral,  is  thus  a  mere  jugglery  of  words,  and  is  a  failure;  and 
with  it  his  whole  scheme  fails,  as  he  has  no  other  superna- 
tural to  reveal  than  that  which  he  falsely  baptizes  with  tlat 
name.  The  supernatural  is  not  identical  with  the  intelli- 
gent or  spiritual,  any  more  than  tlie  natural  is  identical  with 
the  material  and  limited  to  it.  Nature  comprises  the  wlmle 
created  universe,  and  alike  of  mind  and  matter.  And  tlio 
supernatural  is  that  ahme  which  is  above  nature  and  there- 
fore divine,  and  is  revealed  solely  in  producing  effects  in 
mind  and  matter  which  transcend  the  power  of  mere 
nature. 

IV.  He  rejccls  the  doctrine  of  Edwards,  on  the  will; 
denies  that  the  mind  follows  in  volition  the  strongest  mo- 
tives, and  maintains  that  it  acts  by  self-determination. 

"  It  does  not,  however,  appear  from  any  evidence  we  can  dis- 
cover, that  human  action  is  determined  uniformly  by  the  strong- 
est motive.    That  is  the  doctrine  of  Edwards,  in  his  famous 
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treatise  on  the  will ;  but  as  far  as  there  is  any  appearance  of 
force  in  his  argument,  it  consists  in  the  inference  drawn  or  judg- 
ment passed  c^er  any  act  of  choice,  that  the  inducing  motive 
muH  Juwe  been  the  strongest,  because  it  prevailed.  Whereas, 
appealing  to  his  simple  consciousnesis  he  would  have  found  he 
bad  never  a  thought  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  motive 
cbosen  before  the  choice,  and  that  when  he  ascertained  the  fact 
of  its  superiority,  it  was  only  by  an  inference  or  speculative 
judgment  drawn  fn)m  the  choice." — Pp.  47,  48. 

^^  Meantime,  what  is  the  consciousness  testifying?  Find  what 
consciousness  testities,  and  that,  all  tricks  of  argument  apart,  is 
the  truth. 

"Taking  then,  this  simple  issue,  the  verdict  we  are  qiiite  sure 
is  ag.iinU  th'j  doctrinj  of  Ehv^ird^:  viz.  th:it  in  all  wrong  or 
blame.'ible  action,  we  consciously  take  the  weakest  motive  and 
most  worthless ;  and  pirtly  for  that  reason,  blame  our  own  folly 
and  perversity." — P.  49. 

Tliis  is  a  singular  misconception.  Tlie  strongest  motive 
in  the  language  of  E.lvvardi  is  not,  as  Dr.  B.  iiiiigines,  the 
motive  that  has  the  greatest  intrinsic  merit,  or  is  the  best, 
but  that  which  most  attracts  and  pleases  the  mind,  and 
exertson  it  tlie  strongest  influence,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  and 
Edwards  affirmed  and  maiiitaineJ  that  point  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Arminian  theory  that  the  mind  is  not  deter- 
mined in  its  volitions  at  all  by  motives,  tiiat  is,  c  )nscions 
reasons,  hut  acts  by  a  blind  impulse  of  power  called  self- 
determination.     And  that  is  Dr.  Bushneirs  theory. 

**  Never  was  there  a  case  of  wrong  or  sinful  choice,  in  which 
the  agent  believed  that  he  was  really  choosing  the  strongest  or 
weightiest,  and  most  valuable  motive. 

"So  far,  then,  is  man  from  being  any  proper  item  of  nature, 
he  is  under  no  law  of  cause  and  effect  in  his  choices.  He  stands 
out  clear  and  sovereign  as  a  being  supernatural,  and  his  defini- 
tion is,  that  he  is  an  original  power,  acting  not  in  the  line  of 
causality  but  from  himself.  He  is  not  independent  of  nature  in 
the  sense  of  being  separated  from  it  in  his  action,  but  he  is 
in  it,  environed  by  it,  acting  through  it,  partially  sovereign 
over  it,  (iluoays  sovereign  as  regards  Am  self-determinationy  and 
only  not  completely  sovereign  as  regards  executing  all  that  he 
willsbiit."— Pp.  60,  51. 
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Bj  the  mind's  putting  forth  its  volitions  by  self-determina- 
tion, is  meant,  in  opposition  to  Edwards'  doctrine,  tliat  it 
chooses,  irrespective  of  motives,  by  a  mere  act  of  i>ower.  For 
if  it  chooses  from  motives  at  all,it  must  from  those  that  are  tbe 
6tron<;cst  in  influence  ;  that  is,  that  excite  in  it  tlie  strongest 
desire.  The  motives  that  prevail  with  it,  prevail,  whatever 
their  nature  may  be,  because  tliey  are  more  agreeable  at 
tlie  moment  than  any  others.  To  deny  that  it  puts  forth  its 
volitions  in  that  manner,  and  assert  that  it  chooses  from  self- 
determination,  is  therefore  to  assert  that  it  puts  forth  its 
choices  in  entire  independence  and  disregard  of  motives.* 

But  Dr.  B.,  by  this  notion,  wholly  nullifies  his  doctrine, 
had  he  established  it,  of  the  supernatural  agency  of  God  in 
the  redemption  of  men.  If  no  connexion  whatever  BubsistB 
between  the  voHtions  of  the  mind  and  the  views  and  affec- 
tions whicli  seem  to  bo  its  conscious  reasons  for  them  ;  then 
no  connexion  can  subsist  between  its  volitions  and  its  illumi- 
nation, renovation,  or  any  other  effect  that  God  may  pro- 
duce in  it  by  his  supernatural  agency,  and  those  acta  are 
divested  altogether  of  their  oflSce  in  convertinj^j  it  from  sin 
to  obedience  ;  and  his  attempted  reinauguration  of  faith 
in  the  supernatural  loses  its  aim.  What  avails  it  to  prore 
that  God  exerts  8ni)ernatural  acts  either  on  the  chain  of  phy- 
sical causes  and  effects  or  on  the  mind,  producing  changes 
in  its  perceptions  and  emotions,  if  those  supernatural  acts 
have  no  influence  direct  or  indirect  on  the  choices  the  mind 
exerts.  That  the  supernatural  may  be  of  any  significance 
in  the  redemption  of  men,  it  must  be  indispensable  to  it; 
and  thence  their  redemi)tii»n  must  have  a  direct  and  essen* 
tial  connexion  with  it.  Of  the  impassable  gulf,  however, 
which  separates  these  branches  of  his  theoiy  from  each 
other.  Dr.  B.  is  quite  unaware.  He  argues  and  declaims 
for  each,  as  confidently  and  eagerly  as  he  could  if  he  were 

*  Dr.  BurbncU's  fancied  confutation  of  Eilwards'  doctrine  of  the  will,  it 
thus  founded  wholly  on  a  misrepresentittion  of  it,  and  his  ridicule  of  it  at  a 
•*  scale  beam"  theory,  is  a  specimen  of  the  clap-trap  rhetoric  with  which  hit 
Tolume  ab<»nnds.  President  Kd  wards  expressly  stii tes,  that  the  condition  in  mo- 
tives by  which  they  prevail  with  the  mind,  is  t'lat  in  some  relation  they  appear 
good  to  it,  and  (hat  he  uses  the  teims  strongest  and  weakest  as  measnrcsof  the 
influence  they  exert,  whether  good  or  bod, — not  as  measures  of  their  intnntie 
worth,  and  title  to  sway  it  His  doctrine,  accordingly,  is  confirmed  by  con- 
■oioosuess,  uot  confuted  by  it,  as  Dr.  B.  deceptively  representa. 
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ooDfirming  instead  of  undermining  and  overturning  his  sys- 
tem. 

V.  If,  as  he  thus  maintains,  the  volitions  of  creatures 
are  pnt  forth  irrespectively  of  conscious  reasons,  and  liave 
no  connexion  with  anything  as  their  ground  that  precedes 
them ;  then  it  is  clear  that  God  cannot  govern  his  moral 
subjects,  nor  exert  any  influence  that  shall  determine  or 
affect  the  mode  of  their  agency.  And  this  doctrine, accord- 
ingly, Dr.  B.  advances  in  the  representation  that  God  cannot 
exclndo  sin  from  his  empire,  nor  prevent  any  of  his  crea- 
tures from  falling. 

**  Regarding  them  now  as  powers,  ....  they  cannot,  by  the 

rmpposition,  be  operated  under  the  laws  of  causation As 

little  admissible  is  it,  supposing  the  strict  originality  of  their 
actions,  and  regarding  them  properly  as  first  causes,  each  of  his 
own,  that  they  are  subject  to  any  direct  control,  or  impulsion  of 
omnipotence.  We  set  no  limits,  when  we  thus  speak,  to  omni- 
potence; we  only  say  that  omnipotence  is  force,  and  that  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  force  is  applicable  to  the  immediate  direction  or 
determination  of  powers.  At  a  remove  one  or  more  degrees 
distant,  force  may  concern  itself  in  the  adjustment  of  means,  in- 
fluences, and  motivities  related  to  choice ;  or,  by  spiritual  per- 
meations, it  may  temper  and  sway  that  side  of  the  soul  which  is 
under  the  control  of  laws,  and  so  m:iy  raise  motivities  of  thought 
and  feeling  within  the  soul  itself;  but  the  toill,  the  man  himself 
as  a  poioer,  is  manageable  only  in  a  moral  way ;  that  is,  by 
authority,  truth,  justice,  beauty,  that  which  supposes  obligation 
or  command.  And  this,  again,  supposes  a  consenting  obedience; 
and  this  a  power  of  non-consent^  without  which  the  consent 
were  insignificant.  Which  power  of  non-consent,  it  will  be 
obser\'ed,  is  a  power  also  of  deviation  or  disobedience ;  and  no 
one  can  show  beforehand  that,  having  such  a  ix>wer,  the  subject 
will  not  sometimes  use  it. 

"So  far,  the  possibility  of  evil  appears  to  be  necessarily 
involved  in  the  existence  of  a  realm  of  |>ower8 ;  whether  it  shsdl 
also  be  a  fact,  depends  on  other  considerations  yet  to  be  named. 
One  of  the  most  valued  and  most  triumphantly  asserted  argu- 
ments of  our  new  school  of  sophists,  is  divsniissed,  in  this  manner, 
at  the  outset.  God,  they  say,  is  omnipotent ;  and,  being  omni- 
potent, ho  can,  of  course,  do  all  things.  If,  therefore,  he  chooses 
to  have  no  sin  or  disobedience,  there  will  be  no  sin  or  disobedi 
enoe ;  and  if  we  fiili  on  what  b  sin  to  us,  it  will  only  be  a  form 
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of  good  to  him,  and  would  be  also  to  us,  if  we  could  see  fiur 
enough  to  comprehend  the  good.  The  argument  is  well 
enough,  in  case  men  are  things  only,  and  not  powers ;  but,  if 
God  made  them  to  be  powers,  they  are,  by  the  supposition,  to 
act  as  being  uncaused  in  their  action,  which  excludes  any  control 
of  them  by  God^s  omnipotent  force ;  and  then  what  becomes  of 
the  argument  ?" — ^Pp.  92,  93. 

This  is  one  of  many  examples  in  the  volume,  of  the  airy 
self-complacency  with  which  Dr.  B.  now  assails  the  very 
doctrines  lie  either  openly  orvirtnally  taught  in  his  God  in 
Christ.  Were  God,  by  a  direct  act  of  omnipotence,  nncon- 
nected  with  means,  to  produce  a  v(»litioQ  in  the  mind  of  a 
creature,  it  is  plain  that  it  would  be  a  creatioii  of  it,  and 
that  the  volition,  as  an  effect  and  an  expression  of  desire  and 
will,  would  properly  be  his,  not  the  creature'^,  as  a  separate 
self-acting  agent.  But  that  js  the  identical  pantheistic  doo- 
trine  advocated  by  Dr.  B.  in  his  former  volume,  respecting 
the  whole  agency  of  moral  creatnres,  whether  of  the  intel- 
lect, the  heart,  the  will,  or  the  body.  He  exhibited  man, 
and  all  material  organisms,  as  finite  forms  of  God,  evolutiont 
and  expressions  of  him,  and  the  direct  work  of  his  creating 
and  moulding  power.  It  is  against  himself  and  his  party, 
accordingly,  not  those  whom  he  affects  to  oppose,  that  he 
is  here  declaiming. 

"  Omnipotence  may  be  exerted,  as  we  just  said,  one  degree 
farther  off,  or  in  that  department  of  the  soul  which  is  under 
conditions  of  nature  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  changes  of 
vieiOy  feeling ^  motive^  wrovght  in  this  manner ^  toill  certainly 
suffice  to  keep  any  being  in  the  rights  when  he  is  so  far  a  p(noer 
that  he  can  choose  the  weakest  and  most  worthless  motive — 
as  we  consciously  do  in  every  wrong  act  of  our  lives." — P.  93. 

He  thus  maintains  that  God  cannot  exclude  sin  from  his 
kingdom,  nor  make  it  sure  by  anything  ho  can  do,  that  any 
one  of  his  creatures  will,  in  any  instance,  do  *' right ;"  and  he 
offers  as  the  reason  of  it,  that  no  change  God  can  work  in 
the  views  or  affections  of  the  mind,  can  form  any  certain 
ground  for  its  acting  right ;  and  because,  he  asserts,  the 
reason  the  mind  puts  forth  the  volitions  and  act^  it  does, 
does  not  lie  in  its  views  and  affections,  but  solely  in  the 
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blind  impulse  of  its  power,  giving  birth   to  desires  and 
actions  in  independence  and  disregard  of  motive?. 

But,  1st,  tliis  doctrine — wliicli  is  tlie  leading  element  of 
the  scheme  held  by  the  late  Dr.  Taylor,  and  is  founded, 
like  that,  on  the  theory  of  a  self-determining  will—is  confuted 
by  its  contradiction  to  consciousness.  Men  are  univei-sally 
conscious  that  they  put  forth  their  choices  for  seen  and  felt 
reasons;  not  arbitrarily  without  reasons;  and  changes  in 
their  views  and  affections  give  rise  to  corresponding  changes 
in  their  choices  and  conduct. 

2.  Tliis  theory  nullifies,  again.  Dr.  B.'s  doctrine  of  the 
snpematural,  by  which  he  proposes  to  inaugurate  a  new 
era  of  faith.  If,  as  he  here  maintains,  the  mind,  as  a  power, 
is  such  that,  however  Q«)d  may  reveal  himself  to  it,  however 
he  may  act  on  it,  and  whatever  effects  he  may  produce  in 
it,  he  can  do  nothing  that  shall  be  a  ground  of  its  acting 
right  instead  of  wrong,  or  constitute  any  certainty  what 
its  actions  shall  be,  his  iuterventi(m,  though  supernatural, 
manifestly  can  be  of  no  avail  to  its  redemption  ;  nor  can 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  it  be  of  any  service  to  men. 
If  the  supernatural  is  thus  necessarily  ineffective,  if  it  can 
contribute  nothing  to  turn  men  from  sin  to  obedience.  Dr. 
B.  accomplishes  nothing  towards  the  redemption  of  men,  if 
he  leads  them  to  receive  and  acknowledge  it.  Tlie  end  at 
which  he  aims  in  his  volume,  and  which  he  ^ets  forth  in 
so  imposing  an  attitude,  is  emptied  of  all  its  significance, 
and  turned  into  a  mere  shadow. 

3.  It  implies  that  the  illumination,  the  renovation,  and  the 
quickening  of  the  mind  by  the  Spirit,  lay  no  f(mndation  for 
its  obedience,  and  have  no  natural  and  indispensable  con- 
nexion with  the  repentance,  faith,  love,  and  other  holy  acts 
which  it  exercif^es.  If  no  induence  which  he  exerts  on  the 
mind,  if  no  effect  which  he  produces  in  it,  has  any  infalli- 
ble and  natural  connexion  with  any  moral  actions  that  fol- 
low it,  then  plainly  the  enlightening,  renewing,  and  quick- 
ening of  the  mind  by  the  Spirit,  has  no  infallible  and  natu- 
ral connexion  with  the  holy  thoughts,  affections,  and  voli- 
tions that  follow  them.  But  that  is  to  contradict  the  clearest 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  consciousness,  and 
exhibit  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  renovation  of  the 
mind,  as  neither  essential,  nor  contributive  to  its  salvation. 
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4.  It  18  a  direct  and  positive  denial  of  God's  power  to 
deliver  the  soul  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  restore  it  to 
holiness.  If  no  effect  that  he  can  produce  in  it,  can  have 
any  part  in  determining  the  affections  and  volitions  it  will 
exert ;  if  there  is  no  natural  and  infallible  connexion 
between  what  he  accomplishes  in  it,  and  the  acts  it  puts 
forth  by  its  power  as  a  moral  agent,  then  clearly  he  cannot 
do  anything  that  shall  naturally  and  infallibly  tnrn  it  from 
sin  to  lioliness;  he  cannot  do  anything  with  which  its  extri- 
cation from  evil  and  restoration  to  righteousnesB  and  bless- 
edness shall  have  any  natural  and  certain  connexion,  A 
work  of  redemption  accordingly  must  lie  wholly  out  of  the 
scope  of  his  powers.  He  can  do  nothing  that  shall  contri- 
bute, in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  recovery  of  the  race  from 
ruin,  any  more  than  the  feeblest  human  being  can — any 
more  than  the  most  helpless  insect  that  floats  in  the  air.  Tliis 
is  not  a  doubtful  or  remote  consequence  of  Dr.  B.'s  theory 
of  the  will  ;  but  lies  imbedded  in  its  centre,  and  is  its  very 
life  and  power ;  and  it  is  as  blind  and  unspiritnal  a  natural- 
ism as  that  of  physical  causalities  and  effects  against  which 
he  declaims  so  vehemently;  for  it  specifically  precludes 
the  intellect,  the  affections,  and  conscience,  from  any  office 
in  the  determination  of  choices,  and  makes  them  the  product 
of  mere  undiscerning  and  arbitrar}*^  power. 

5.  It  implies  that  no  human  being,  whether  in  this  life  or 
in  heaven,  can  have  an}'  certainty  that  the  whole  of  his 
future  agency  will  not  be  rebellious.  For  if  neither  his 
views,  his  affections,  nor  his  conscience,  nor  the  agency  of 
God  on  him,  can  contribute  anything  towards  determining 
him  to  a  course  of  right  action ;  what  ground  can  he  have 
for  an  assurance  that  he  shall  not  instantly  sin,  and  continue 
to  sin,  throu^rh  all  his  future  existence?  He  cannot  have 
any.  His  will,  according  to  the  theory,  lies  as  entirely  out 
of  the  control  of  his  reason,  conscience,  and  heart,  as  it  would 
were  it  subject  to  the  arbitrary  impulse  of  an  external  power 
over  which  he  had  no  sway.  Can  a  more  horrible  vassalage 
to  a  blind,  arbitrary,  and  rcmoraeless  power  be  conceived! 
Yet  this  worse  than  senseless,  this  impious  system,  which 
thus  dtMiies  to  God  all  control  of  his  moral  creatures,  and 
power  o£  influencing  them  in  their  moral  actions,  Dr.  R 
aspires  to  inaugurate,  in  place  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  that 
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God  exercises  a  government  over  all  his  works,  and  can 
and  does  restore  to  holiness  hy  the  power  of  his  Spirit  who- 
ever of  oiir  race  he  pleases. 

VI.  He  holds,  accordingly,  that  all  the  inpral  beings  whom 
Ood  calls  into  existence  fall,  and  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
moral  activity. 

^  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  God's  relations  to  the  existence 
of  evilf  or  its  possible  prevention.  We  pass  over  now  to  the 
side  of  his  subjects ;  and  there  we  shall  find  reason,  as  regards 
their  self-retention,  to  believe  that  the  certainty  of  their  sin  is 
originally  involved  in  their  spiritual  training  as  powers.  Made 
organically  perfect,  set  as  full  in  God's  harmony  as  they  can  be, 
in  the  mould  of  their  constitution,  surrounded  by  as  many  things 
as  possible  to  allure  them  to  ways  of  obedience,  and  keep  them 
from  the  seductions  of  sin,  we  shall  discover  still  thcU  given  the 
fad  of  their  begun  existence^  and  their  trial  as  persons  or  pow* 
erSy  theg  are  in  a  condition  privative  that  involves  their  cer- 
tain lapse  into  evil.''— P.  107. 

Ho  thus  affirms,  in  the  most  specific  form — and  there  are 
other  passages  of  the  same  import — that  there  is  an  original 
eertainty  that  all  moral  beings  will  fall  into  sin,  and  that 
that  certainty  is  constituted  by  their  nature  as  moral  agents, 
and  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed.  Ho  does,  in- 
deed, affect  to  deny  that  there  is  any  positive  ground  for 
their  siiming,  such  as  an  infallible  connexion  between  the 
motives  under  which  they  act,  and  the  choices  which  they 
make ;  and  reasserts  that  sin  is  simply  '^  the  act  of  power 
that  spnms  all  indnctives  back  of  the  door's  will,  and  asserts 
itself  apart  from  all  first  principles,  or  even  against  them." 
P.  108.  But  this  only  contradicts  the  assertion  ho  here 
makes ;  that  a  certainty  originally  exists  that  they  will  all 
sin  ;  and  that  that  certainty  is  involved  in  the  trial,  as  per- 
sons, to  which  they  are  subjected  ;  for  no  trial  of  a  person  as 
to  the  choices  he  will  make  can  possibly  take  place,  except 
by  presenting  to  him  different  objects  as  motives  to  a  choice, 
that  by  acting  towards  them  he  may  show  experimentally 
what  his  preferences  are.  But  was  ever  a  more  crude  or 
presumptnons  scheme  advanced? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mere  assumption.  He  .offers  no 
ground ;  he  has  none  whatever  for  it    Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
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most  essential  elements  of  his  system  ;  for  he  bnilds  on  it 
others  of  snch  moment  that  were  he  to  strike  this  out,  the 
whole  fabric  would  fall. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  Tliey  exhibit  all  orders  of 
creatures  as  unfallen  except  man,  and  a  part  of  the  angels. 

Ill  the  third  place,  it  is  in  total  contradiction  to  his  theory 
of  the  will.  In  that  ho  asserts  that  no  connexion  subsists 
between  the  influences  under  which  moral  beings  act,  that 
is,  the  views  and  affections  that  occupy  their  minds,  and  the 
choices  they  put  forth  contemporaneously  with  those  views 
and  aflFections.  Here  he  maintains  that  an  infallible  cer- 
tainty that  they  will  sin  universally,  is  constituted  by  the 
trial  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
moral  agency.  If  this  part  of  his  scheme  is  true,  therefore, 
his  theory  of  the  self-determination  of  the  will  is  false,  and 
the  doctrine  he  founds  on  it,  that  God  cannot  determine  or 
influence  the  actions  of  his  creatures  by  any  agency  he  can 
exert  on  them. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  exhibits  the  bondage  of  creatures 
to  evil  as  immeasurably  more  formidable  than  that  of  the 
naturalism  against  which  he  descants  so  rhetorically.  For 
he  represents  the  force  that  chains  them  to  evil  as  so  gigan- 
tic, that  Jehovah  himself,  with  all  the  resources  of  his  intel- 
ligence and  might,  is  unable  to  prevent  one  of  them  in  a 
single  instance  from  sinning.  The  utmost  energies  of  their 
own  intelligence,  affections,  and  sense  of  duty,  are  equally 
unavailing.  No  power  exists  in  the  universe,  that  can 
contribute  in  the  slightest  degree  to  extr  cate  them.  The 
fetters  in  which  they  are  bound  are  indissoluble.  Yet  it  is 
by  this  horrid  scheme  that  Dr.  B.  hopes  to  reinstate  in  the 
world  a  genuine  faith  in  the  supernatural  I 

In  the  fifth  place,  he  exhibits  God  accordingly,  as  calling 
innumerable  orders  and  infinite  hosts  of  creatures  into  exist- 
ence, with  an  absolute  certainty  that  they  all  will  imme- 
diately plunge  into  sin  and  misery,  and  that  he  can  never 
do  anything  that  will  contribute  in  any  measure,  to  restore 
them  to  holiness  and  happiness.  He  impeaches  bira,  there- 
fore, in  efifect,  of  the  folly  and  malevolence  of  creating  a 
universe  whose  inevitable  destiny  through  eternal  ages  is 
unmitigated  sin  and  misery.     Can  a  more  awful  detraction 
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of  the  all-wise  and  alMiolj  be  conceived  ?  And  this  again 
is  the  view  of  the  supernatural  which  Dr.  B.  is  eager  to 
instal  in  the  world. 

VII.  Yet  in  direct  contravention  of  this  doctrine,  he 
maintains  that  nil  the  ranks  and  hosts  of  beings  who  fall  are 
redeemed,  or  to  be  redeemed  and  raised  to  perfect  holiness 
and  blitfs. 

"There  is  then  such  a  thing  inherent  in  the  system  of  powers 
as  a  possibilitj  of  wrong ;  for,  given  the  possibility  of  right,  we 
have  the  possibility  of  wrong.  And  it  may,  for  aught  that 
appears,  be  the  very  plan  itself  of  Ood  to  establish  his  powers  in 
the  riffhty  by  allowing  them  an  experiment  of  the  xorongin  whi^^  to 
school  their  libertt/y  bringing  them  up  again  out  of  its  bitterness 
by  a  delivering  process,  to  shun  it  with  an  intelligent  and  for- 
ever fixed  abhorrence  afterwards." — ^Pp.  96,  97. 

Tliis  theory  is  advanced  also  in  other  passages,  and  is  one 
of  the  favorite  points  of  his  system. 

1.  But  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption.  As  he  has  no  proof  nor 
probability  that  all  creatures  fall,  so  he  has  none  that  all 
who  fall  are  to  be  restored  to  holiness.  A  scheme  consisting 
in  a  large  measure  of  such  crude  and  presumptuous  fictions, 
can  never  be  the  object  of  a  legitimate  faith. 

2.  He  openly,  through  all  these  speculations,  rejects  the 
Scriptures  as  an  authoritative  guide,  and  professes  to  reach 
the  positions  he  attempts  to  establish,  by  induction  from 
facts.  But  he  has  no  facts  from  which  he  can  deduce  the 
restoration  to  holiness  of  all  beings  who  fall.  He  has  no 
direct  insight  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  other  worlds.  They  are  not  within  the  scope  of  his 
observation ;  nor  can  he,  from  what  he  sees  of  men,  infer 
the  restoration  of  other  fallen  beings,  or  of  all  of  our  race  to 
holiness.  For  none  of  our  race  are  restored  here  to  absolute 
holiness,  and  far  the  larger  share,  as  far  as  can  be  seen, 
make  no  step  towards  it,  but  pass  out  of  life  under  the  un- 
mitigated power  of  sin.  If  lie  reason?,  therefore,  simply 
from  what  he  sees  of  men,  ho  can  only  infer  that  here  and 
there  one  who  falls  is  restored  to  partial  obedience ;  and 
that  the  multitude  continue  unchanged  in  the  vassalage  of 
sin. 
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3.  He  contradictft  in  it  his  theory  of  the  will,  and  of  Gk)d'8 
inability  to  prevent  his  creatures  from  falling  into  sin,  or  to 
restore  them  when  fallen,  to  obedience.  If,  as  he  affirms,  it 
is  impossible  to  God  to  work  any  change  in  fallen  beings, 
or  exert  any  influence  on  them,  tliat  sliall  have  the  eifect  to 
recall  them  to  holiness,  or  be  in  any  way  connected  as  a 
condition  with  that  result,  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  resto- 
ration of  all,  nor  of  any  who  fall,  can  be  his  work,  nor  spring 
as  a  consequence  from  his  agency.  If  they  are  recovered  to 
holiness,  therefore,  it  must  be  the  work  of  their  own  nwas- 
sisted  powera. 

VIII.  That  is,  accordingly',  his  theory,  and  he  maintains 
that  they  are  led,  or  are  to  be  led  to  reformation,  by  their 
experience  of  the  evils  of  sin. 

"  It  has  been  already  intimated  or  sho>vn  as  a  possible  thing, 
that  the  race,  regarded  as  an  order  of  powers,  may  break  loose 
from  God's  control  and  fall  into  sin.  Will  they  so  break  loose? 
Regarding  them  simply  as  made  and  set  forth  on  the  course  of 
training  necessary  to  their  establishment  in  holy  virtues,  will 
they  retain  their  innocence  ?  Have  we  any  reason  to  think,  and 
if  so,  what  reason  to  think,  that  they  will  drop  their  allegiance, 
and  try  the  experiment  of  evil  ? 

"  It  is  very  certain  that  God  desires  no  such  result.  When 
it  takes  place,  it  will  be  against  his  will,  and  against  every  attri- 
bute of  his  infinitely  beneficent  and  pure  character.  It  will  only 
be  true  that  he  has  created  moral  and  accountable  beings  with 
this  peril  incident,  rather  than  to  create  only  nature  and  natoral 
things  having  it  in  view,  as  the  glorious  last  end  of  his  pktn^ 
finally  to  dear  us  of  sin,  by  passing  us,  since  we  will  descend  to 
it,  completely  through  it:'^ — Pp.  103,  104. 

"  It  is  another  condition  privative  as  regards  the  moral  per- 
fection of  powers,  that  they  require  an  empirical  training  or 
course  of  government,  to  get  them  established  in  the  absolute 
law  of  duty,  and  that  this  empirical  training  must  probably  have 
a  certain  adverse  effect  for  a  time,  before  it  can  mature  its  bet- 
ter results.  The  eternal  idea  of  justice  makes  no  one  just;  that 
of  truth  makes  no  one  true ;  that  of  beauty  makes  no  soul 
beautiful.  So  the  eternal  law  of  right  makes  no  one  righteous. 
All  these  standard  ideas  require  a  process  or  drill  in  the  field  of 
experience,  in  order  to  become  matured  into  characters,  or  to 
fashion  character  in  the  moulds  they  supply.  And  this  process, 
or  drill-practice,  will  require  two  economies  or  courses ;  the  first 
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{(f  which  toiU  always  be  a  failure^  taken  in  itself y  but  will  fur- 
nishy  nevertheless  J  a  necessary  (ground  for  the  second^  by  which 
its  ^ects  will  be  converted  into  benefits  ;  and  then  the  result — 
a  holy  character — will  be  one,  of  course,  that  pre-supposes  both.** 
—Pp.  117,  118. 

Ho  thus  alleges  that  the  tall  of  moral  bein^^s  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  their  cstablisliment  in  holiness,  and 
that  all  moral  creatures  are,  by  the  drill  of  rebellion  and 
punishment,  to  be  restored  to  obedience  and  confirmed  in  it 
But  this  doctrine  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  theory  of  the 
will :  for  he  here  expressly  represents  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  fall  of  beings  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  lack 
of  knowledge  and  their  inexperience;  and  on  the  other, 
tliat  their  fall  is  a  necessary  ground  and  an  infallible  pre- 
cursor and  means  of  their  restoration  to  holiness,  and  con- 
firmation in  it :  which  is,  in  so  many  words,  to  assert  that 
their  fall  and  restoration  are  the  ofiect  of  motives,  not  of  a 
mere  impulse  of  unintelligent  power. 

It  is  in  direct  contravention  of  experience.  The  drill  of 
Binning,  and  snfiering  for  sin,  not  only  as  far  as  men  are 
concerned,  has  no  uniform  and  infallible  tendency  to  restore 
them  to  holiness,  bnt  its  natural  and  uniform  effect  is  to 
harden  them  in  rebellion,  and  diminish  the  power  over 
them  of  inducements  to  reformation. 

It  is  in  total  contradiction  to  the  Scriptures^  whick 
everywhere  exhibit  sin  and  misery  as  the  natural  and 
exclusive  consequences  of  revolt,  and  represent  all  the 
blessings  that  are  conferred  on  the  fallen,  as  tlte  gift  of 
sovereign  and  infinite  grace. 

It  represents  sin  and  misery  as  the  absolute  and  sole 
means  of  the  restoration  of  the  revolting :  the  Bible  repre- 
sents the  illumination  and  renovation  of  the  mind  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  only  means  of  tlieir  recovery  to  holiness. 

It  exhibits  each  individual  who  is  recalled  to  holiness,  as 
his  own  saviour :  the  Scriptures  represent  salvation  as  the 
sovereign  gift  of  God,  through  Christ's  obedience  and 
expiation. 

It  teaches  that  continuance  in  impenitence,  and  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  most  flagrant  crimes  to  the  close  of  life,  is  no 
obstacle  whatever  to  salvation  in  the  future  world,  but  ia 
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an  infallible  precnrsor  of  it.  The  Bible  dedaree  that  none 
are  saved  in  the  fatnre  world,  who  continue  impenitent 
through  their  life  in  this. 

It  teaches  that  all  evil,  moral  and  physical,  is  disciplinary, 
and  that  all  who  revolt  are  finally  to  be  saved.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  unconditional  universalism  that 
has  ever  been  taught.  Tlie  Scriptnres  declare  that  none  of 
our  race  are  to  be  saved  bnt  those  who  in  this  life  accept  of 
Christ  as  their  Saviour,  and  exhibit  multitudes  as  perishing 
for  ever  in  impenitence  and  unbelief. 

It  is  a  bold  denial  thus  of  the  revelation  Gx>d  has  made 
on  the  subject,  and  a  substitution  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  mere 
dicta  in  its  place,  and  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  daring  and 
impious ;  as  it  is  adapted  to  lead  those  who  accept  it  to  go 
on  in  impenitence  through  this  life,  from  the  persuasion  that 
it  is  to  be  no  obstacle,  but  instead,  a  help  to  their  redemp- 
tion in  the  next.  Was  ever  so  demoralizing  a  doctrine 
before  proclaimed,  as  that  the  more  reckless  and  impassioned 
a  being's  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  sin,  the  speedier  his 
emergence  from  it ;  that  the  vilelr  his  principles,  the  more 
fiendish  his  experience  in  wickedness, — the  brighter  the  sig- 
nals of  his  reformation,  the  nearer  his  approach  to  the  spot- 
lessness  of  a  confirmed  rectitude?  Was  ever  a  grosser 
outrage  offered  to  reason,  or  a  more  shocking  insnlt  to  God, 
than  the  doctrine  that  the  heart,  cankered  with  the  foulest 
pollution,  and  sunk  in  the  must  abject  vassalage  to  sin,  is 
infinitely  abler  than  God  to  speak  itself  back  to  sanctitnde 
and  wisdom ;  that  its  will,  indeed,  is  omnipotent  to  that 
eflect;  but  that  He,  with  all  the  resources  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  strength,  is  utterly  powerless  to  it.  The  fiercest 
insults  of  God  that  were  ever  breathed  from  tlie  lips  of 
Voltaire  or  Paine,  were  but  whispers  compared  to  these 
thunder-voiced  blasphemies. 

IX.  Dr.  Bushnell  admits  the  necessity,  in  ^^  a  certain  sense," 
of  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Word  to  the  redemption 
of  men.  He  makes,  however,  no  recognition  of  his  expia- 
tion of  their  sins  by  his  blood,  bnt  rejecting  it,  undoubtedly, 
as  entirely  as  he  did  in  his  former  volume,  represents  that 
Christ  died  only  to  express  to  tliem  his  love.  Had  he 
ceased  to  regard  the  redemption  of  the  guilty  by  the  death 
of  the  innocent  in  their  stead  with  the  scorn  with  which  he 
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then  repelled  it,  woald  he  not  have  apprised  his  readers  of 
to  important  a  change  of  his  views,  not  bnried  it  in  silence! 
His  rejection  of  Christ's  expiation  is  accordingly  as  absolute 
a  rejection  of  him  and  his  salvation  as  the  denial  would  be 
of  his  death  itself,  his  deity,  his  divine  mission,  or  his 
existence. 

The  mode  in  which  he  speaks  of  him  is  seen  from  the 
following  passage : 

"  Beside  there  is  a  vicarious  spirit  in  iatfe;  all  love  inserts 
itself  vicariously  into  the  sufferings  and  woes,  and,  m  a  certain 
MTue,  the  sins  of  others,  taking  them  on  itself  as  a  burden. 
How,  then,  Ifperehance  Jesus  should  be  divine — an  embodiment 
of  God^s  love  in  the  world — how  should  he  feel,  and  by  what 
signs  of  feeling  manifest  his  sensibility,  when  a  fidlen  race  are 
just  about  to  do  the  damning  sin  that  crowns  their  guilty  his- 
tory ;  to  crucify  the  only  perfect  being  that  ever  came  into  the 
world ;  to  crucify  even  Him,  the  messenger  and  representative 
to  them  of  the  love  of  Gody  the  deliverer  who  has  taken  their 
case  and  cause  upon  him !  Whosoever  ponders  these  questions 
will  find  that  he  is  led  away»  more  and  more,  from  any  supposi- 
tion of  the  mere  mortality  [humanity]  of  Jesus.  What  he  looks 
upon,  he  will  more  and  more  distinctly  see  to  be  the  pathology 
of  a  superhuman  anguish.  It  stands,  ho  will  perceive,  in  no 
mortal  key.  It  will  be  to  him  the  anguish,  vinbly,  not  of  any 
pusillanimous  feeling,  but  of  holy  character  itself;  nay,  of  a 
mysteriously  transoendant  or  somehow  divine  character.'^ — Pp. 
896,  297. 

Unless,  however,  Christ  died  as  the  substitute  of  men,  and 
in  order  to  make  expiation  of  their  sins,  it  is  clear  that  his 
death  cannot  have  been  an  expression  of  Gk>d's  love ;  for 
the  subjection  of  an  innocent  being  to  such  an  infliction, 
when  no  ground  was  laid  by  it  for  tlie  salvation  of  others, 
and  no  good  whatever  accomplished  by  it,  would  be  to  ex- 
hibit malevolence  instead  of  benignity,  injustice  and  cruelty 
to  the  holy — not  love  and  pity  to  the  evil. 

What  more  fearful  thing  can  be  conceived  than  that  the 
only  innocent  individnal  who  has  appeared  in  our  world, 
should,  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore-knowledge  of 
Gk>d,  be  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  sin  in  its  most  ignomi- 
nious and  awful  form,  without  any  necessity  or  object,  and 
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without  anj  other  effect  to  men  than  to  augment  their  guilt 
by  the  murder  I  Would  it  not  bespeak  in  Ood  an  aversion 
to  innocence,  and  a  disposition  to  dishonor  and  crush  it  as  a 
crime  I  How  could  it  manifest  a  readiness  and  desire  to 
restore  the  murderers  to  innocence ;  to  recall  a  world  of 
malignant  beings  to  rectitude  and  love ! 

But  such  an  imputation  on  God  were  an  infinite  detrac- 
tion. It  is  impossible  that  he  should  so  treat  an  innocent 
being.  If  Christ,  then,  did  not  die  simply  as  the  substitute 
of  men,  and  in  order  to  unfold  the  way,  by  his  enduring 
their  penalty  for  their  release  from  it,  he  must  have  died  on 
his  own  account,  and  must  therefore  have  been  obnoxious 
to  death,  because  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  which  it  is  the 
penalty.  Death  to  human  beings  is  absolutely  and  exclu- 
sively the  penalty  of  sin ;  it  cannot  be  borne  in  any  other 
relation.  It  is  threatened  only  as  such,  and  it  is  necessarily 
interpreted  as  such  by  the  universe  in  every  instance  of  its 
infliction.  But  if  Christ  had  suffered  it  as  a  penalty  of  hia 
own  conduct,  not  of  tlie  sins  of  others,  then  his  death  could 
not  possibly  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  salvation  of  others, 
any  more  than  the  death  of  ordinary  men ;  nor  could  he 
have  been  raised  from  the  dead  in  glory,  and  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  the  universe.  Such  honors  following  sin  and 
death  would  be  rewards  of  guilt  instead  of  innocence. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  then,  in  rejecting  Christ's  expiation,  and 
maintaining  that  his  death  had  a  different  aim,  in  effect 
either  impeaches  the  divine  justice  and  benignity,  or  else 
denies  his  innocence.  If  he  was  innocent,  and  yet  did  not  die 
for  the  sins  of  men,  then  his  death  was  wholly  unj  ust ;  inasmuch 
as  he  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  sin  without  being  in 
any  sense  obnoxious  to  that  penalty.  If  he  did  not  die  for 
the  sins  of  men,  and  yet  did  not  die  unjustly,  then  indubita- 
bly he  cannot  have  been  innocent,  but  must  have  borne  the 
penalty  of  sin  because  he  was  obnoxious  to  it  by  his  own 
transgression. 

X.  If,  as  Dr.  B.  holds,  all  orders  of  moral  beings  have 
fallen,  and  all  are  restored  to  holiness,  it  would  seem  that 
an  assumption  of  the  nature  of  each  by  the  Eternal  Word, 
and  submission  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  their  sin,  must  be  as 
necessary  to  their  salvation  as  his  incarnation  and  death  in 
our  nature  were  to  ours.    Dr.  B.  intimates  his  belief  accor- 
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dingly,  that  the  "Word  has  become  incarnate  in  innumerable 
instances,  and  according  to  a  fixed  law  that  has  a  place  in 
God's  administration  over  everj  world  of  moral  creatures. 

**  Thus  we  may  assert  as  confidently,  as  if  it  occurred  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day,  that  a  supernatural  event,  never  known  to 
occur  but  once,  takes  place  under  an  immutable  and  really  uni- 
Ters.ll  law;  such  for  example,  as  the  great  world-astounding 
miracle  of  the  incarnation.  In  exactly  the  same  conditions,  if 
they  were  to  occur  a  million  of  times  in  the  universe  (which  may 
or  miy  not  be  a  violent  supposition),  precisely  the  same  miracle 
also  would  recur,  and  that  with  as  great  certainty  as  the  natural 
law  of  gravity  will  cause  a  stone  to  fall,  when  for  the  millionth 
time  its  support  is  taken  away.  Living  here  upon  this  ant-hill 
which  we  call  the  world,  and  seeing  only  the  yard  of  space  and 
the  day  of  time  our  field  occupies,  we  are  likely  to  judge  that  an 
event  which  never  occurred  but  once  since  the  world  began, 
mnst  be  an  event  apart  from  all  order  and  system ;  even  as  a 
savage,  but  a  little  more  childish  than  we,  might  imagine,  that 
some  new  deity  is  breaking  into  the  world  when  he  sees  the  air- 
ttone  fall,  because  he  never  saw  the  like  before.  Indeed,  we 
have  only  to  look  into  the  appearings  of  Jehovah's  angel,  pre* 
vious  to  the  incarnate  appealing  of  the  Word,  noting  all  the 
approaches  and  gradual  preparations  of  the  event,  to  see  how 
certainly  God  has  a  way  and  a  law  for  it,  and  will  not  bring  it 
to  pass  till  the  law  decrees  it,  and  the  fulness  of  time  is  come. 
Could  we  look  into  the  history,  too,  of  the  innumerable  other 
worlds  God  has  comprehended  in  his  reign,  what  lesson  might 
we  thence  derive  from  events  counterpart  to  this  of  the  incarna- 
tion, varied  only  to  meet  the  varied  conditions  of  their  want, 
character,  and  destiny.  Though  we  may  not  be  able,  creatures 
of  a  day,  to  unfold  the  law  of  this  grand  miracle  and  reduce  it 
to  a  formula  of  science,  how  little  reason  have  we  in  our  inabi- 
lity to  question  the  fact  of  such  a  law." — Pp.  269,  270. 

On  Dr.  B.'s  theory,  however,  of  pantheism,  if,  as  we  pre- 
snmc  ho  still  holds  it,  these  supposed  numberless  incarna- 
tions of  the  Word  have  no  special  significance;  as  they 
would  be  no  more  incarnations  or  assumptions  of  a  creattire's 
form  than,  acc«»r«ling  to  that  scheme,  takes  place  in  every 
hnm.-in  being,  and  other  finite  intelligences,  whatever  the 
onier  may  be  to  which  ihey  belong.  For  he  exhibits  all 
forms  and  individualities  of  mind  and  matter,  indeed,  as  mere 
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emanations  and  embodiments  of  God  in  finite  shapes ;  and 
every  individual  of  the  human  r^ce  as  much,  therefore,  an 
incarnation  of  tlie  Word,  or  Logos,  as  Jesus  Christ,  though 
perhaps  a  less  full  and  resplendent  manifestation  of  him. 
But  on  that  scheme,  the  idea  of  a  government  of  laws  ivith 
a  penalty,  of  sin,  of  punishment,  and  of  redemption  hy  tlie 
death  of  one  finite  form  of  Ood  for  others,  is  forbidden ;  as 
it  were  to  suppose  that  each  individual  is  at  once  God  and 
a  creature,  infinite  and  finite,  holy  and  guilty,  the  being  to 
whom,  and  the  being  for  whom  expiation  is  made, — one  who 
in  the  same  act  forgives  and  is  forgiven,  and  who  in  thesaine 
act  redeems  and  is  redeemed.  Is  such  a  complication  of 
self-contradictions  and  monstrosities  the  supernatural  M'hich 
Dr.  B.  hopes  to  inaugurate  in  the  world? 

On  the  scriptural  d<»ctrine,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
"Word  is  a  divine  person ;  his  theory  is  equally  self-contradic- 
tious and  revolting.  On  the  supposition  of  the  aseumption 
by  the  Word  of  several  created  natures,  they  must  be  held 
to  have  taken  place  in  much  the  same  way  as  hia  human 
incarnation.  But  the  union  of  the  Word  with  the  roan 
Christ  Jesus,  is  to  continue  for  ever;  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  form  one  person  ;  and  that  that  person  is  invested 
with  all  the  rights  of  God,  and  is  to  be  w(»rshipped  as  such 
by  all  orders  of  intelligences.  But  the  union  of  the  Word  in 
that  manner  to  more  than  one  creature,  is  manifi-stly  impos- 
sible, as  the  Word  would  carry  with  him  in  a  tenth,  hun- 
dredth, or  thousandth  incarnation,  all  the  incarnations  ho 
had  before  assumed ;  instead  of  forming  one  personality,  his 
complex  being  would  consist  of  as  many  distinct  personali- 
ties as  the  created  individuals  were  with  whom  he  had 
united  himself. 

The  supposition  of  such  a  complication  of  incarnations 
involves  the  supposition  that  at  the  same  time,  some  of  ihe 
created  beings  to  whom  the  Word  is  united,  are  reigning  in 
visible  majesty  on  the  throne  of  heaven ;  others  are  4)Ui9q 
born  and  advancing  from  infancy  to  maturity;  others  preach- 
ing the  approach  of  the  l^ingdom  of  heaven ;  others  being 
betrayed,  crucified,  laid  in  the  sepulchre  and  descending 
into  hades ;  and  others  still  are  rising  from  the  grave  and 
ascending  to  heaven  in  glury — which  are  infinite  seltH^OD- 
tradictions. 
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As  the  Word  in  all  these  incarnations  would  be  an  object 
of  homage  to  all  intelligences  in  the  universe — as  every  knee, 
whetlier  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  is  to  bow,  and  every  tongue 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father — the  worship  of  him  would  be  a  polytheism  in  place 
of  tlie  homage  of  a  single  being,— which  is  infinitely  contra- 
dictions and  revolting. 

Sach  a  worship,  moreover,  is  impossible  to  men,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  no  knowledge  of  any  incarnation  of  the  Word 
except  in  Jesus  Ohrist ;  nor  any  knowledge  of  the  natures  of 
the  other  orders  of  intelligences  whose  forms  Dr.  B.  repre- 
eeots  him  as  having  assumed.  On  Dr.B.'s  theory,  therefore,  if 
they  do  not  worship  him  as  incarnate  in  those  various  natures, 
they  withhold  from  him  a  homage  that  is  his  due  ;  if  they 
attempt  to  worship  him  in  those  natures,  it  is  a  mere  wor- 
ship of  him  in  unknown  and  supposititious  forms,  and  is  as 
fiUse,  therefore,  and  impious  as  the  worship  of  any  host  of 
unknown  gods  were. 

Such  are  the  chief  elements  of  the  "new  faith ^'  which 
Dr.  Bushnell  aims  to  inaugurate.  1.  Tlie  representation 
that  all  the  current  theologies  and  philosophies  beside  his 
own,  are  but  forms  of  naturalism,  or  denials  direct  or  vir- 
tual of  the  supematuraL  2.  Tliat  the  sacred  Scriptures  are 
not  inspired,  and  not  an  authoritative  guide.  3.  Tliat  the 
8U})ematural  is  not  necessarily  divine,  but  is  human  also, 
and  coincident  with  what  is  mental.  4.  Tliat  the  will  deter- 
mines itself  irrespective  of  conscious  reasons.  5.  Hint  moral 
creatures,  therefore,  are  placed  by  tlieir  nature  beyond 
God^s  control,  and  can  neither  be  withheld  from  sin  nor 
restored  to  holiness  by  any  agency  he  can  exert  on  them. 
6.  That  all  orders  of  intelligences  and  all  individuals  neces- 
sarily fall  into  sin.  7.  That  they  are  all  to  be  restored  to 
holiness.  8.  That  their  experience  of  the  evih  of  sin  is  to 
be  the  means  of  restoring  them  to  obedience.  9.  Tliat  the 
death  of  Christ  is  not  expiatory  though  it  is  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  fallen  beings.  10.  And  finally,  that  the  Eternal 
Word  has  assumed  the  nature  of  every  order  of  intelligent 
ees,  and  endured  the  penalty  annexed  to  their  sin.  And 
that  these  are  the  doctrines  which  he  maintains,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  tliat  the  reader  should  clearly  under- 
stand ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  this  false  system,  at  war  at  every 
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point  with  the  doctrines  of  tlio  Bible — ^which  ho  trcache- 
rout^lj  denominates  Christianity,  and  the  reality  and  truth 
of  which  lie  affects  by  a  process  of  induction  to  demonstrate; 
as  it  is  this  deceptive  use  of  evangelical  tonus,  and  a 
treacherous  logic,  that  arm  his  volume  with  its  chief  power 
to  mislead.  Had  he  openly  proclaimed  that  he  wholly 
rejects  the  Bible;  tliat  he  is  a  pantheist;  that  he  denies Ghnl's 
power  to  govern  his  creatures ;  that  he  rejects  Clirisf s  expi- 
ation ;  tliat  he  yet  holds  that  all  moral  creatures  sin,  and  all 
are  saved,  and  are  saved  by  their  experience  of  ovil,  and  the 
other  monstrosities  of  his  theory,  and  attempted  to  prove  that 
that  system  is  the  Oliristianity  of  the  church,  ho  wonld  have 
shocked  his  readei's  by  the  audacity  of  the  misrepresentation. 
But  by  veiling  his  doctrines  in  a  measure  by  evangelical 
and  deceitful  names,  and  calling  them  as  a  system,  Christia- 
nity, he  endeavors  to  dupe  his  readers  into  the  reception 
of  them  by  the  pretence  that  the  proofs  he  adduces  that 
Christianity  exists  and  has  for  ages  existed  in  the  world,  are 
proofs  that  Christianity  is  the  system  he  falsely  calls  by  that 
name,  and  that  it  has  reigned  in  the  world  from  the  death 
of  its  founder.  This  artifice  is  not  indeed  original  with  Dr. 
Bushnell.  He  is  only  following  the  beaten  track  of  the 
pantheists  and  other  infidels  of  Germany,  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  this  country.  But  is  it  any  the  less  dishonest 
and  disgraceful?  Tho  attempt  to  prove  the  existence  and 
truth  of  Christianity  by  a  process  of  induction,  irrespective 
of  the  Bible,  is  indeed  vain  and  absurd ;  inasmuch  as,  if 
there  is  no  Christianity  but  what  has  existed  and  now  exists 
in  the  opinions  and  practices  of  men ;  then  as  their  opinions 
and  practices  must  be  taken  as  expressing  it,  it  will  result 
that  there  are  as  many  Christianities  as  there  are  diversities 
in  doctrines,  rites,  and  life ;  and  the  Christianity  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  will  differ  from  that  of  the  Greek  and  Syrian, 
and  each  of  those  from  that  of  the  Protestant;  and  the 
Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant  of  one  age,  from  their  faith 
in  othei*s.  But  Dr.  Bushnell's  attempt  to  deduce  the  exist- 
ence of  his  system,  falsely  named  Christianity,  from  the  fact 
that  the  wholly  different  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  with 
many  variations,  indeed,  from  age  to  age,  has  existed 
in  tlic  world,  is  far  more  illogical  and  deceptive.  The 
facts  he  alleges  being  tliose  of  genuine  Chiistianity  as 
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it  is  tanglit  in  the  Bible ;  but  the  scheme  he  employs  them 
to  snstain,  the  antichristian  system,  he  falsely  calls  by  tliat 
name. 

Thns,  in  his  fifth  chapter,  he  admits  and  affirms  that  men 
are  sinners,  and  that  sin  is  the  great  characteristic  of  their 
agency,  and  he  labors  to  demonstrate  it  with  the  air  of  one 
who  regards  himself  as  arguing  for  a  disputed  truth,  and 
draws  graphic  pictures  of  the  terrible  forms  of  sin  tliat  reign 
in  the  world ;  but  the  terms  he  uses  being  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  or  orthodox  writers,  he  leaves  his  readers  to 
suppose  that  he  regards  those  sins  as  precisely  what  the 
Bible  represents  them  to  be,  and  what  they  arc  held  to  be 
by  believers  in  the  Scriptures:  whereas,  according  to  his 
theory,  they  are  of  a  wholly  different  nature;  being  the 
processes  of  a  will  that  from  its  constitntion  nece^^sarily  acts 
irrespective  of  reasons;  which  implies  that  they  are  without 
responsibility  and  sins  that  God  could  not  prevent  and  from 
the  dominion  of  which  he  cannot  deliver. 

He  admits  and  alleges  that  the  personage  named  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  appeared  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
and  announced  himself  as  the  Messiaii,  and  proclaimed  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  at  hand,  and  he  denominates  him  the 
incarnate  Word.  But  the  terms  he  employs,  and  the  facts  he 
recites,  are  such,  that  he  leaves  his  readers  to  suppose  that  he 
means  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  identical  person  who  bears 
that  name  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  that  person  contem- 
plated, as  having  the  peculiar  nature  that  is  there  ascribed  to 
him.  Whereas,  Dr.  B.  uses  the  name  to  denote  a  wholly  differ- 
ent being;  namely,  a  Word  who  had  already  become  incarnate 
in  perhaps  thousands  and  myriads  of  other  created  natures, 
and  was  then  indissolubly  united  to  them ;  who,  therefore, 
as  far  as  they  were  of  a  material  form  like  that  of  men, 
should  have  been  as  visible  to  the  eyes  of  spectators  as  the 
hnman  form  was  which  he  then  bore.  lie  thus  uses  the 
facts  of  the  sacred  narrative  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
a  Christ,  infinitely  different  from  Jesns  of  Nazareth  in  union 
with  the  Eternal  Word,  and  that  has  never  appeared  in  the 
world. 

He  admits  and  allegea  that  Jesus  Christ  wrought  mirar 
cles,  and  that  his  miracles  were  suitable  to  his  nature  as  the 
Divine  Word.    He  uses  those  miracles,  however,  as  attes- 
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tations  that  Christ  was  such  a  Word  as  he  conceives  him  to 
be,  of  thousands  and  myriads  of  incarnations  conjoined  in  one 
agent ;  not  tliat  eternal  Word  incarnate  only  in  the  man 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  the  New  Testament  represents  him 
to  be. 

He  recognises  and  expatiates  on  the  fact  that  Jeans  Christ 
died  on  the  cross,  and  that  his  death  was  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  men.  Bat  the  being  who,  according  to  his  sys- 
tem, died  on  the  cross  was  of  a  countless  number  of  cresited 
natures,  and  wholly  different,  therefore,  from  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament,  who  had  but  one,  that  of  man,  in  union  with 
the  divine  ;  and  the  aim  and  effects  of  that  death  were,  ai 
Dr.  B.  contemplates  them,  entirely  unlike  Christ^s,  as  tliey 
are  depicted  in  the  New  Testament.  John  the  Bapti^ 
proclaimed  him  '^  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world."  Christ  himself  declared  that  he  '^laid 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep,"  and  the  apostles  everywhere 
affirm  that  we  are  '^  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  withont  blemish  and  withont  Fpot;" 
and  that  his  '^  blood  cicanseth  from  all  sin."  Dr.  Buslmell 
denies  that  his  death  had  any  such  office,  or  any  reference 
to  the  sins  of  men,  and  maintains  that  its  aim  was  simply  to 
show  Gyd's  love  to  the  guilty,  by  an  infliction,  infinitely 
unjust,  on  the  innocent!  His  recognition  of  the  death  on 
the  cross  is  therefore  not  a  recognition  of  Chrises  death,  bat 
is  employed  simply  to  give  color  to  his  theory  of  a  wholly 
different  death  of  a  wholly  different  and  imaginary  pe^ 
son  age. 

He  admits  that  there  is  a  redemption  from  sin  and  iti 
curse  ;  but  he  maintains  that  it  is  not  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
as  a  ransom,  nor  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  new 
creator  of  the  mind ;  for  he  holds  that  God  cannot  prevent 
his  creatures  from  sinning  by  any  agency  he  can  exert ;  but 
represents  it  as  the  work  of  a  self  determining  will,  and 
prompted  not  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  but  by  experience 
of  the  evils  of  sin — a  redemption  wholly  different  from  that 
depicted  in  the  Bible. 

In  like  manner  he  admits  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Christi- 
anity in  the  world  that  has  been  transmitted  from  age  to 
age,  and  exerted  a  vast  influence  on  the  faith  and  lives  of 
men.    But  he  alleges  it  as  a  proof  that  that  Christianity  is 
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the  system  he  falsely  designates  by  the  name,  though  the 
doctrines  of  his  scheme  have  never  been  held  by  the  church. 

And  so  of  many  otlier  points.  His  boasted  induction  of 
&cts  to  verify  his  theory,  is  a  transparent  fallacy  thron«rh- 
out.  It  is  an  allegation  of  a  set  of  real  truths  and  facts  of 
one  species  to  demonstrate  a  supposititious  set,  which,  instead 
of  verifying,  they  confute.  Were  a  person  to  affirm  that  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  of  the  United  States  are 
despotic  monarchies,  and  allege  as  proof  of  it,  that  the 
Federal  govenmient  has  an  executive  head,  a  legislature,  a 
code  of  laws,  a  system  of  courts,  a  body  of  civil  officers,  an 
army  and  navy,  and  a  revenue  to  defray  its  expenses  ;  and 
that  each  state  also  has  an  executive  head,  a  legislature,  a 
system  of  laws,  a  body  of  judicial  and  executive  magistrates, 
and  a  trained  militia,  the  principle  on  which  he  would  pro- 
ceed of  proving  his  proposition  by  facts  that  confute  it, 
would  be  precisely  that  of  Dr.  ButthneH's  inductive  argu- 
ment, to  prove  from  the  facts  taught  in  tlie  Bible  and  held 
by  the  church,  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  wholly  dissimi- 
lar and  impossible  scheme  of  his  volume. 

By  the  same  process  it  may  be  proved  that  Dr.  B.'s  sys- 
tem is  the  same  as  Mohammedanism ;  for  does  not  Moliam- 
medanism  claim  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  world 
by  a  great  prophet?  D<»es  it  not  profess  to  have  emanated 
from  Jehovali  tlie  tnie  God  ?  Does  it  not  reject  the  worship 
of  idols?  Does  it  not  recognise  Christ's  appearance  in 
Jndea  as  a  teacher,  and  death  on  the  cross?  Does  it  not 
proclaim  afuture  existence,  and  point  out  a  way  to  happiness 
beyond  tlie  grave  ?  And  are  not  these  facts  as  good  proof 
that  Mohammedanism  and  Dr.  Bushneirs  theory,  though 
essentially  dissimilar,  are  the  same,  as  the  facts  he  adduces 
are  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Bihleand  the  church  is  the 
same  as  the  monstrous  fictions  and  falsehoods  of  his  svstem  ? 

Such  is  Dr.  Bushnell's  work;  such  the  faith  which  he  pro- 
poses to  inaugurate  in  the  world.  Instead  of  a  repn>duction 
of  Christianity,  as  he  feigns,  it  is  an  antagonistic  scheme 
drawn  from  various  quarters,  some  from  conmion  infidelity, 
some  from  deism,  some  from  pantheism,  some  fn>m  the  false 
philosophy  and  theology  of  nominally  Christian  sects,  while 
some  is  the  work  of  his  own  speculations ;  and  his  aim  is 
to  supersede  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  banish  faith  in  the 
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glad  tidings  of  salvation  tlirongh  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God  from  the  hearts  of  men,  and  substitute  his  scheme  in 
its  phice. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  he  seems  to  admit  many  of  the  facts 
and  truths  of  Christianity.  How  can  he  aim  to  overthrow 
them  ?  We  answer,  precisely  as  (he  atheists  and  pantheists 
of  Germany — of  whom  he  is  the  mere  disciple  and  copyist 
— seemingly  admit  many  of  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  only  in  a  false  sense,  and  in  order  to  disguise 
their  rejection  or  perversion  of  them,  and  give  an  easier 
currency  to  their  false  doctrines  among  the  unsuspect- 
ing. 

But  he  seems,  it  will  perhaps  be  said,  to  have  relinquished 
or  softened  many  of  the  views  he  advanced  in  his  fi^rmer 
works,  and  to  have  approached  much  nearer  the  truth.  The 
change,  however,  is  one  of  policy  mainly,  we  presume,  not 
of  sentiment  He  found  his  attack,  in  those  volumes,  oo 
the  great  doctrines  of  revelation,  too  bold  and  startling;  it 
placed  him  too  openly  in  the  ranks  of  the  infidel,  and 
repelled,  instead  of  winning,  Tnany  whom  he  had  hoped  to 
gain.  He  now  keeps  out  of  sight,  in  a  measure,  some  of  his 
most  flagrant  denials  of  the  distinguishing  truths  of  the 
Bible,  puts  on  a  more  Christian  air,  and  attempts  to  draw 
the  crowds  to  his  ranks  by  the  deceitful  pretext  that  his  sys- 
tem is  identically  that  which  was  taught  in  the  first  age,  and 
has  descended,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  present 
time.  If  ho  has  abandoned  any  of  the  unscriptural  doctrines 
he  advanced  in  his  God  in  Christ,  why  does  he  not  openly 
avow  it  ?  Why  does  he  repeat  them  in  a  disguised  form,  or 
advance  others  that  directly  involve  themi  Why,  if  he  now 
receives  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  revelation 
from  God,  does  he  not  announce  it?  Why  does  he  deny 
the  ins|)iration  of  the  Bible  as  flatly  as  he  did  when  lie 
denied  the  possibility  of  an  intelligible  revelation  through 
tlic  medium  of  language  ?  But  no ;  he  now  no  more 
believes  in  any  revelation  from  God  than  he  did  then  ;  he  is 
now  as  exclusively  and  proudly  his  own  oracle  as  he  was  at 
that  epoch,  and  as  ambitious  of  being  the  original  oracle  of 
othei*?,  though  he  appears  in  the  cast-off"  robes  of  foreign 
hierophants,  new-shaped,  indeed,  and  fresh-spangled  with 
tinsel  from  his  own  boudoir. 
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The  onlj  change  that  we  notice  is  in  the  direction  of  cre- 
dnlitj  and  superstition.  He  now  not  only  admits  that  mira- 
cles were  performed  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  but  main- 
tains that  they  have  been  wrought  in  every  subsequent  age, 
and  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  present  century ; 
and  he  alleges,  as  indubitable  examples,  the  gibberish 
uttered  by  the  disciples  of  Irving,  and  others,  under  the 
pretext  of  miraculously  speaking  unknown  tongues,  instances 
of  sudden  and  improbable  recovery  from  sickness,  such 
as  often  take  place — sometimes  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  imagination,  sometimes  from  causes  unknown ;  dreams 
and  extraordinary  coincidences  of  impressions  with  events 
that  were  happening  at  the  time,  at  a  distance  out  of  the 
sphere  of  positive  knowledge ; — and  among  others,  Dr.  B. 
represents  himself  as  the  recipient  of  a  communication  from 
a  modern  prophet — a  fugitive  slave — ^who,  entering  his 
dwelling,  announced  that  he  had  ''  a  message  from  de  Lord." 
It  turns  out,  however,  that  that  pretext  of  authority  from 
God  was  the  only  badge  he  presented  of  the  prophetic 
oflSce ;  and  of  that  he  was  unable,  when  questioned,  to  give 
any  other  proof  than  a  blind  impression.  The  communica- 
tion itself,  with  which  he  represented  himself  as  charged, 
was  no  prediction  or  revelation  of  any  sort,  but  a  mere 
expression  of  the  negro's  belief  that  Dr.  Bushnell  was  giving 
attention,  in  an  undue  measure,  to  some  secular  matter — the 
appropriation,  we  hear,  or  ornamentation  of  ground  appro- 
priated for  a  public  park — in  place  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
This  is  reducing  the  prophetic  function  to  small  dimensions. 
Yet  this  silly  pretence  by  the  slave — whether  the  offspring 
of  fanaticism  or  conceit  it  is  not  easy  to  judge — to  divine 
authority  for  the  utterance  of  his  own  opinion  on  a  subject 
involving  no  doctrinal  truth,  Dr.  B.  sets  off,  with  all  the  gar- 
nish of  his  peculiar  rhetoric,  as  a  proof  that  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy still  subsists  in  the  church; — that  Qod  is  at  the  pre- 
sent hour  making  fresh  manifestations  of  the  supernatural  to 
his  believing  people  ?  Can  impudence  make  a  bolder  expe- 
riment on  the  credulity  of  readers?  Can  delusion  sink  to  a 
lower  depth  of  fatuity  ?  Tliis  is,  nevertheless,  precisely  the 
faith  to  which  we  might  expect  Dr.  Bushnell's  speculations 
would  carry  him.  Those  who  affect  to  be  wiser  tlian  God, 
disdain  the  guidance  of  his  word,  and  arrogate  to  themselves 
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the  office  of  oracle,  nsnally  end  in  a  blind  and  abject  surren- 
dry  of  themselves  to  tlie  dnpery  of  men. 

Ill  the  announcement  of  this  exercise  of  the  prophetic 
function,  by  an  illiterate  African,  towards  himself,  on  this 
commonplace  secular  affair,  Dr.  BnshnelPs  attempt  to  inau- 
gurate a  new  faith  culniinatesi  The  elevation  of  this  top- 
stone  to  its  place,  he  shouts,  as  the  completion  of  the  loftj 
editice  he  has  aimed  to  rear.  Will  the  structure,  the  mere 
figment  of  his  imagination,  foundationless,  and  reared  in 
open  defiance  of  the  Ood  of  heaven,  stand  ?  Will  it  bear 
the  scrutiny  of  those  who  carefully  scan  it  by  the  light  of 
truth  ?  Will  it  become  the  temple  in  which  the  true  wo^ 
shippers  will  enter  to  meet  the  Almighty,  and  present  to 
him  the  homage  he  requires  ?  Nothing  is  more  improbable. 
He,  indeed,  has  tlie  most  undoubting  assurance  of  the  success 
of  his  scheme.  He  regards  it  as  destined  to  work  a  vast 
revolution  in  the  world.  He  persuades  himself  that  Chris- 
tianity is  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  understood  and  re- 
ceived in  its  true  character. 

'^When  these  laws  [of  the  productive  forces,  and  the  pro- 
gressive conquests  of  the  spiritual  life]  are  once  developed,  the 
men  of  the  kingdom  will  see  it,  as  never  before,  to  be  a  king- 
dom, and  will  know  exactly  by  what  process  to  be  advanced 
and  established  in  it.  It  will  be  as  when  alchemy  gave  way  to 
chemistry,  astrology  to  astronomic  computations,  the  divining- 
rod,  and  other  saws  and  superstitions  of  mining,  to  the  intelli- 
gent prospecting  of  geologic  science ;  agriculture  in  the  times  of 
the  moon,  to  agriculture  in  the  terms  [times]  of  experimental 
and  scientific  guidance.  .  .  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  large  mix- 
ture of  superstition  in  religious  experience,  Proj>osing  to  get 
on  by  application,  it  has  yet  trusted  more  to  heat  than  to  light 
It  has  looked  for  visions  and  revelations,  without  law.  It  has 
been  a  kind  of  spiritual  alchemy,  taken  by  wonderful  surprises, 
and  blown  up  as  often  by  fanatical  explosions.  The  progress  it 
has  made  has  been  fantastic,  and  it  has  finally  reached  the 
abiding-place  of  order  and  sobriety,  only  by  a  long  course  of 
eccentricities  and  blindfold  experiments.  .  .  How  different  the 
fortunes  of  religious  experience,  when  it  is  regarded — ^which  in 
some  future  time  it  will  be — as  a  coming  unto  God  by  the  laws 
that  regulate  his  bestowments ;  when  the  world  of  his  super- 
natural kmgdom  is  conceived  to  be  as  truly  under  laws,  as  the 
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world  of  nature ;  and  these  laws,  accurately  distinguished,  ena- 
ble the  disciple  to  address  himself  accurately  to  the  powers  of 
grace,  as  now  to  the  forces  of  nature. 

^^Our  argumefU  favors  9uch  an  expectation.  It  brings  the 
sapematural  into  the  grand  pre^rdinated  circle  of  existence, 
and  makes  it  even  a  central  part  of  that  stupendous  whole  or 
integer,  which  we  call  the  universe." — Pp.  524,  625. 

Bat  *^  he  feedeth  on  ashes.  A  deceived  heart  hath  tnmcMl 
him'^ — ^like  the  ancient  worshippers  of  the  works  of  their 
own  hands — *^  aside,  that  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul."  This 
was  the  expectation  cherished  as  confidently  and  proclaimed 
as  boastfully  by  Brownson  at  one  period  of  his  infidel  career. 
'^  What,  then,  is  onr  mission  ?  It  is  to  labor  directly  for  a 
n^^religioue  institution^  church,  or  organization" — ^t'onnded 
on  the  rejection  of  Christianity  and  all  otiiers — ''^  which  shall 
embody  the  most  advanced  ideas  and  sefUiments  of  the  racsy 
and  be  the  Ciiubch  of  the  Future,  hy  containing  in  itself 
what  loas  wanting  in  the  religions  of  the  past — the  PRiNaPLE 
OF  rrs  OWN  pboorkss."  And  Dr.  BuslinclPs  scheme  is  as 
false  and  impious  as  his.  Instead  of  a  contribution  to  tho 
advancement  of  "religious  experience,"  it  is  a  contribution 
to  infidelity,  and  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  sceptical  and 
the  impious  of  all  classes;  tho  deniers  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  rejectors  and  coiitemners  of  the  re- 
demption through  the  blood  of  Christ  which  they  reveal, 
tlie  deistical,  those  who  worship  nature^  those  w*lio  deify 
men  after  the  fashion  of  Theodore  Parker,  the  disciples 
of  Taylor  who  deny  the  power  of  God  to  prevent  his 
creatures  from  sin,  universalists,  the  vast  crowd  of  necro- 
mancers who  afi*ect  to  receive  revelations  from  tho  dead, 
idealistic  and  materialistic  pantheists,  and  enemies  of  the 
Bible  and  nothingarians  of  all  orders.  Whether  its  pecu- 
liar doctrines  are  liked  or  not,  it  w*ill  be  hailed  by  every 
individual  of  those  classes,  and  exulted  over  as  an  efiicient 
auxiliary  in  their  war  on  Christianity.  And  it  will  draw 
many,  not  improbably,  to  their  ranks,  from  the  superficial 
and  the  irreligious;  and  in  that  promotion  of  false  faith, 
scepticism,  and  ungodliness,  its  influence  will  end.  None 
who  have  a  true  knowledge  of  Qod  can  receive  it  Tlie 
discerning  and  cultivated  will  not  be  likely  to  be  led  astray 
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by  it.  Its  false  doctrines  are  too  portentous,  its  fallacies 
too  transparent,  the  artifices  by  which  its  defects  are  at- 
tempted to  be  veiled,  too  palpable  and  shallow,  and  the 
snperstition  to  which  it  descends,  too  coarse  and  Tulgar. 
Jnst  in  proportion  as  it  is  scanned  and  understood,  it  will 
be  rejected  as  a  wild  and  impious  dream.  And  that,  not 
improbably,  will  be  the  estimate  with  which  Dr.  B.  himself 
will  at  length  come  to  regard  it.  Without  a  solitary  prin- 
ciple that  rests  on  a  firm  foundation,  unquiet,  and  eager  for 
novelties,  he  has  no  assurance  that  he  will  not  find  it  neces- 
sary, ere  long,  to  inaugurate  a  still  different  faith.  He  is 
repeating  the  career,  in  a  measure,  of  Mr.  Brownson,  and 
as  that  personage,  who  united  in  himself  much  the  same 
false  faiths  and  unbeliefs  as  Dr.  Bushnell,  finished  his  by  t 
blind  submission  to  the  authority  of  Home,  so  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Dr.  Bushnell's  last  attempt  to  soar  to  the 
supernatural,  will  be  a  plunge  into  the  superstitions  and 
idolatries  of  that  apostate  power. 


Abt.  II. — Palestine  Past  and  Present. 

Palestine  Past  and  Present,  with  Biblical,  Literary,  and 
Scientific  Notices.  By  Rev.  Henry  S.  Osborne,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Boanoke  College,  Salem, 
Virginia,  with  Original  Illustrations  and  a  new  Map  of 
Palestine.  Philadelphia :  James  Challen  &  Son.  New 
York  :  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  1859. 

Thocou  volumes  on  Palestine  are  multiplied  of  late,  they 
are  not  too  numerous.  Each  one  adds  something  to  our  in* 
formation,  and  as  knowledge  advances,  the  interest  of  the 
theme  rises  instead  of  subsiding.  This  elegant  volume  is  a 
very  welcome  accession  to  the  number.  The  author,  in 
place  of  confining  himself  to  the  usual  track  of  travellers, 
employs  himself  largely  on  points  that  are  less  fully  treated 
by  others ;  Phenicia  and  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  cities ;  the 
mountains,  the  plains,  and  the  Sea  of  Galileo ;  the  hills  and 
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Tillages  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  the  rocky  range 
between  that  city  and  Jericho,  and  the  scenery  around  the 
Dead  Sea ;  and  with  the  delineation  of  the  chief  scenes,  espe- 
cially of  the  sites  of  ancient  towns,  he  inweaves  a  history  of 
die  great  events  by  which  they  have  been  signalized.  The 
descriptions  are  graphic,  the  illustrations  unusually 
tasteful,  and  the  maps  large  and  well  drawn.  While  he- 
depicts  the  rock}'  ridges  of  the  country  as  barren  and  pre- 
senting a  desolate  aspect,  from  the  total  absence  of  forests 
and  trees,  he  represents  the  plains  of  Sharon,  Esdraelon, 
Jericho,  and  Tyre,  and  many  smaller  tracts  as  extremely 
rich,  and  that  the  proper  culture  of  the  soil,  tree-planting, 
and  irrigation,  would  raise  a  large  share  of  the  districts  that 
are  now  waste,  to  verdure  and  productiveness.  The  Arab, 
which  is  the  principal  population,  he  describes  as  sunk  to 
extreme  degradation.  We  might  quote  many  passages,  of 
high  interest.  We  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two.  The 
following  is  his  sketch  of  the  faint  traces  that  remain  of  the 
ancient  splendor  of  Tyre  : — 

"  After  passing  the  bazaars  we  were  taken  to  what  is  evidently 
the  great  relic  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  Tynans,  namely,  the 
mins  of  the  ancient  Church.  These  are  interesting,  and  after 
some  difficulty  the  measurements  and  plan  were  obtained. 

^^The  nave  of  the  church  is  almost  east  and  west.  The 
eastern  end  of  the  line  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  (the 
length  of  the  nave)  is  12®  departure  south  from  the  magnetic 
direction.  If  the  wall,  therefore,  of  this  building,  in  the  time  of 
St.  Helena  was  skilfully  placed  due  east  and  west,  then  the 
variation  of  the  compass  at  that  time  could  not  have  been  much 
more  than  3®  30'  W.,  as  it  now  is  about  8®  30'  W.  But  the 
perfect  skilfulness  of  the  architects  of  that  day  in  determining 
positions  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  plan  of  three  apses  in 
the  east  end  of  the  .Qhurch  is  peculiar  and  pleasing,  and  an 
arched  member  of  the  three  still  hangs  over  where  the  altar 
stood. 

'*  Back  of  these  ruins  are  numerous  others,  and  there  is  one 
solitary  pillar,  the  lower  half  of  which  is  beneath  the  soil,  like 
that  nameless  column  with  its  buried  base  at  Rome.  Who 
knows  what  interesting  discovery  might  be  connected  with  its 
uncovering  ?  Near  it  some  Arabs  were  digging  for  building- 
material,  which  is  shipped  from  this  port ;  and  they  had  un. 
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covered  large  stones,  and  one  or  two  shafts  of  marble  which 
were  lying  horizontally.  The  height  of  debris  over  these 
remains  was  folly  sixteen  feet  by  measurement,  several  of  the 
columns  being  six  feet  in  circumference.  This  was  the  drcom- 
fercnce  also  of  a  leaning  column ;  but  another  was  nine  feet, 
and  this  was  fluted.  The  soil  for  some  distance  around  seems 
to  be  formed  upon  ruins  and  debris  of  a  time  anterior  to  the 
erection  of  the  church,  to  the  ruins  of  which  we  again  returned. 
The  walls  form  a  pait  of  the  city-walls,  and  appear  to  be  the 
work  of  the  same  age.  The  interior  of  what  was  once  a  splendid 
building,  is  now  completely  filled  up  with  little  huts  with  mod 
roofs,  and  several  fig-trees  grow  in  the  ancient  nave  and  tran- 
sept. In  one  of  the  yards  of  these  huts  we  found  a  douUe 
column  of  red  granite  measuring  twenty-six  feet  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter.  Near  it  and  paraDd 
with  it,  was  another  of  smaller  size.  .  .  .  We  now  traversed  the 
shore  and  the  point  running  into  the  sea.  Here,  in  the  water, 
were  more  than  forty  broken  shafts  lying  in  one  heap,  all  appa- 
rently of  a  grey  granite.  A  wharf  or  breakwater  runs  along  Uie 
shore  for  about  half  a  mile,  in  some  parts  from  fifteen  to  twraty 
feet  in  height;  and  into  this  wall  is  built  in  several  places 
pieces  from  the  granite  columns,  showing  that  they  were  used 
to  form  parts  of  the  building-material  of  the  wharf  at  the  time 
of  its  erection.  Men  were  fishing  from  the  rooks,  and  some 
carrying  out  and  preparing  to  spread  their  nets  over  the  firag- 
ments  of  ancient  palaces  and  buildings  of  great  beauty  now 
lying  scattered  in  the  sea.  Farther  to  the  north  of  the  penin- 
sula, I  found  some  half-buried  capitals  of  a  pink  variegated 
marble.  The  crystallization  is  very  fine  and  the  marble  is  evi- 
dently imported,  as  no  such  material  is  found  in  Syria.  The 
order  appears  to  be  a  plain  Corinthian,  and  from  the  volotes, 
probably  Roman — though  the  excessive  corrosion  predodes 
certainty."—- Pp.  190-193. 

The  history  of  Tyre  extends  over  a  vast  period,  and  has 
been  marked  by  the  extremes  of  prosperity  and  splendor, 
and  of  misfortune  and  decay.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  second  centnry  after  tho  flood,  by  a  colony 
from  Sidon,  and  at  first  to  have  occupied  the  peninsula — 
its  present  site — which  was  then  a  small  island.  In  the 
time  of  Joshua  it  had  become  a  strong  city,  chiefly  on  the 
mainland ;  and  four  hundred  years  later,  in  the  reign  of 
Hiram,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  had  reached  the 
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acme  of  its  glory.  In  commerce,  wealth,  splendor,  and 
power,  it  was  then  the  first  city  of  the  world.  Three  hun- 
dred years  later,  it  was  besieged  by  Shalmanezer,  and  after 
a  long  conflict,  that  part  which  was  on  the  mainland,  cap- 
tared.  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later, 
laid  siege  to  it,  and  after  thirteen  years'  investment  con- 
quered and  destroyed  the  city  on  the  plain.  The  island 
city  remained  and  flourished  till  invested  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  constructing  a  causeway  from  the  main,  after  a 
long  siege  overpowered  and  destroyed  it,  and  put  a  large 
share  of  its  population  to  the  sword.  Yet  ere  a  century 
had  passed,  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins,  as  foreshown  by 
Isaiah,  xxiii.  15-17.  After  tlie  death  of  Alexander,  it  passed 
under  the  sway  of  Seleucus  and  his  successors,  and  con- 
tinued a  place  of  much  trade  and  importance  for  several 
centuries. 

*^  After  the  Selencidse,  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  it  is 
recorded  that  at  the  dedication  of  the  church  edifice  of  Pao- 
linus,  the  seventh  bishop  of  Tyre,  the  celebrated  oration  by 
Ensebins  was  delivered.  That  church  was  described  in  high 
terms  by  Eusebius,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  ruins  of 
the  church  above  described,  are  those  of  the  church  of  bishop 
Panlinus.  This  may  be  the  same  cathedral  church  spoken  of  as 
existing  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  one  where  the 
Gtennan  emperor,  Frederick  I.,  was  buried  after  losing  his  life 
— his  horse  foundering  under  him — in  a  river,  when  in  pursuit 
of  the  Turks,  June  10,  AD.  1190,  at  seventy  years  of  age. 
Soon  after  his  son,  Frederick,  who  succeeded  in  his  place  in  the 
Crusades,  but  died  of  the  plague,  is  spoken  of  as  buried  near  his 
father  *  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Tyre.'  It  is  very  probable 
that  if  a  perfect  history  could  be  obtained  of  Tyre,  as  it  existed 
during  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  it  would  be  found 
that  Christianity  had  a  most  complete  ascendancy ;  for  from 
the  little  that  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Eusebius  and  others,  it 
b  cert^n  that  the  influences  were  very  great  that  originated 
and  sustiuned  such  splendor  indicated  by  the  history  and  pre- 
sent ruins  of  this  cathedral ;  and  perhaps  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
was  at  this  time  fulfilled,  *  when  her  merchandise  and  her  hire 
were  holiness  to  the  Lord.' 

"Thus  it  remained  a  Christian  town,  w\l\i  «om^  Sl^^^^  A 
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prosperity,  until  after  the  incursion  of  Mohammed's  followers  m 
Palestine.  In  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  an  apostate  Chris- 
tian, Youkenna,  accomplished  by  treachery  what  could  not 
have  been  done  by  force.  Under  Christian  colors,  he  appeared 
off  the  island  pretending  to  bring  supplies  to  the  ChristianB. 
Though  admitted,  his  treachery  was  discovered,  but  escaping 
from  confinement,  he  threw  open  the  gates,  and  the  Moslem 
army  entered.  Thus  in  A.D.  638,  Tyre  fell  under  Moham- 
medan rule  and  remained  so  till  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when 
after  one  ineffectual  attempt,  it  was  retaken  from  the  Turks  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1124.  Lastly,  it  returned  into  the  possession 
of  the  Turks  (A.D.  1291),  the  Franks  embarking  on  board 
their  ships,  and  leaving  the  city  with  quadruple  walls  on  the 
land  side,  connected  with  a  citadel  on  the  island.  From  tbii 
time  it  fell  into  decay,  and  was  so  deserted  that  in  1610,  it  was 
no  other  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  1697,  Maundrell  ^  saw  not  so 
much  as  one  entire  house  left.'  In  1751,  a  traveller  makes  its 
population  only  ten,  all  told.  Soon  after  this  (1766)  through 
the  settlement  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  it  was  partially  rebuilt,  and 
the  j)resent  population  is  considered  about  thirty-five  hundred— 
though  it  appeared  to  us  that  a  careful  census  would  not  show 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred. 

'^  In  viewing  the  beautiful  plain  around  Tyre,  in  connezion 
with  the  accounts  of  its  size  given  by  Pliny  and  others,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  city  was  built  farther  to  the  south  than  hss 
been  generally  supposed.  Five  miles  and  a  half  from  the  gates, 
in  a  direction  south-southeast,  are  the  celebrated  living  foun- 
tains, at  Ras  el  Ain  (Head  of  the  Spring),  described  by  Maun- 
drell and  others,  and  affording  supplies  of  water  which  might 
early  have  invited  a  settlement  near  the  spot.  The  whole  plain 
is  rich,  but  irrigation  resulting  from  these  fountains  develops  an 
unusually  luxuriant  vegetation,  very  apparent  even  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  early  settlement  in  this  vicinity,  followed  by  t 
prosperity  and  growth  which  extended  it  over  the  plain,  might 
in  the  time  of  Hiram,  or  perhaps  at  a  later  period,  have  reached 
quite  to  the  island,  where  the  original  settlement  and  temples 
stood ;  near  which,  perhaps,  was  an  early  fortification  or  retreat, 
as  the  name  in  the  original  signifies  a  strong  place  in  the  sense 
of  fortification,  the  same  form  but  slightly  altered,  being  used 
in  connexion  with  the  word  city,  to  express  the  fiu^t  that  they 
were  fortified.  There  are  remains  sufficient  to  attest  to  the 
probability  of  such  an  extent,  especially  in  view  of  all  the  oir- 
cumstances  of  its  past  reverses.    This  accounts  for  the  diversion 
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of  the  aqaednct,  which  instead  of  passing  directly  to  the  present 
citj,  traverses  the  plain  from  the  fountains  on  a  course  running 
northeast,  to  a  part  of  the  plain  from  which  the  city  bears 
northwest,  and  then  making  a  circuit,  branches  considerably  to 
the  north  of  the  city,  where  the  continuation  is  lost  in  ruins. 

"It  is  probable  that  the  circumference  given  by  Pliny,  of 
seventeen  English  miles,  is  intended  to  include  all  the  suburbs 
and  immediate  dependencies  of  Tyre — perhaps  those  little 
snburban  settlements  called  in  Ezekiel  '  the  daughters'  of  Tyre 
*  which  are  in  the  fields.'  By  reference  to  the  context  of  Pliny, 
it  will  be  seen  that  ho  is  attempting  to  present  the  reader  with 
a  contrast  between  the  present  state  of  Tyre  and  its  former 
greatness ;  in  which  case  he  would  naturally  include  all  that  be- 
longed in  any  way  to  the  ancient  city.  What  a  magnificent 
yiew,  from  the  heights  east  of  Tyre,  must  have  presented  itself 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  spectator,  as  he  gazed  upon  that 
city,  stretching  over  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  richest  plain  in 
Syria,  which  now,  in  scattered  remnants,  shows  only  a  few 
arches  and  foundations,  and  heaps  of  mjissive  columns  and  capi- 
tals— ^the  few  that  are  left  to  certify  to  the  almost  incredible 
story  of  its  former  magnificence.  These  feeble  ruins,  which 
speak,  as  it  were,  only  in  whispers,  are  just  sufficient  to  lead  the 
traveller  to  the  thought  that  nought  but  supernatural  design 
and  mysterious  energies  could  have  swept  so  thoroughly  from 
the  Bur&ce  of  this  plain  and  island  the  remains  of  so  much  gran- 
deur. It  would  seem  as  though,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  the 
dnst  ^  had  been  scraped  from  off  the  rock '  into  the  water  and 
crevices  around,  and  even  the  remaining  fragments  are  slowly 
disappearing." — Pp.  200-206. 

What  an  example  of  the  darkness  and  oblivion  in  which 
the  pride  and  glory  of  man  end  1  There  are  few  places  on 
the  earth  that  have  been  the  theatre  of  so  long  a  series  of 
generations  that,  during  their  day,  filled  the  world  with  the 
&me  of  their  activitj",  their  skill,  their  riches,  their  civili- 
zation, their  rank  among  the  nations.  Tliere  are  few  places 
where  such  countless  crowds  have  slept  their  last  sleep.  It 
was  the  burial-place  not  only  of  a  great  native  population, 
and  a  multitude  of  strangers  who  visited  it  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  but  vast  armies  from  Assyria,  from  Babylonia, 
from  Greece,  from  Arabia,  from  central  Asia,  and  from  west- 
cm  Europe,  came  there  to  make  their  grave.  When  the 
moment  of  their  resurrection  arrives,  a  couT\\\e»ft  V\^\.<\ovci 
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all  the  surroanding  empires  will  leap  from  the  dust,  as  well 
as  millions  on  millions  who  had  their  birth  and  life  there, 
and  present,  in  their  varied  story,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
pages  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  transcribe  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  the  satisfac- 
tory explanations  he  here  and  there  gives  of  occurrences 
narrated  in  the  Scriptures : 

^<  Here  we  might  ask,  Where  is  the  passage-point  of  the  chQ- 
dren  of  Israel  across  the  Jordan  ?  The  very  form  of  the  ques- 
tion suggests  one  probable  cause  for  the  variance  on  the  subject 
How  many  were  there  in  this  grand  host  which  made  the  pas- 
sage ?  Just  before  crossing  the  Jordan,  the  number  of  fighting 
men  was  601,730 ;  supposing  each  to  be  married,  the  number 
would  be  increased  to  1,203,460 ;  and  allovnng  an  average  of 
but  one  child  to  each  family,  the  number  would  become 
1,805,190  :  now  adding  the  Levites,  of  which  there  were  23,000 
males  alone,  the  aged  among  the  females,  the  mothers  in  Israel — 
for  according  to  Numbers,  with  the  exception  of  four,  all  the 
men  were  young  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  we  will  suppose 
in  fine  health — and  making  no  further  addition  for  captives,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  33,000  taken  from  the  Midianites  not  long  be- 
fore, and  we  shall  have  a  host  so  nearly  amounting  to  2,000,000, 
that  we  may  safely  base  our  conclusions  on  that  number.  If 
any  should  still  object,  we  would  remind  them  that  in  this  esti- 
mate nothbg  is  said  of  the  countless  numbers  of  animals  follow- 
ing the  Israelites,  and  of  which  they  had  just  before  taken  more 
than  eight  hundred  thousand  sheep,  beeves,  and  asses  from  the 
Midianites  alone.  With  these  statistics,  we  can  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  which  adds  great  interest  to  this  sublime  and  exciting 
scene  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  From  the  account  given 
in  Joshua  (third  and  fourth  chapters),  the  host  arose  in  the 
morning,  completed  the  passage,  not  only  from  Shittim  across 
the  Jordan  until  they  were  'clean  passed  over,'  but  into  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  at  least  some  distance  from  the  banks,  to  the 
ntc  of  Gilgal,  and  then  had  time  for  considerable  preparati<m 
and  execution  of  work  proposed  by  Joshua.  This  we  may  sup- 
pose occupied,  at  the  longest,  not  more  than  half  a  day,  or  eight 
hours.  Now,  with  these  data  before  us,  it  appears  that,  so  fiv 
from  looking  for  a  point  or  particular  place  of  paeeage  of  the 
Israelites,  we  are  to  infer  that  the  line  of  passage  was  not  lea 
than  a  mile — ^perhaps  more  in  length ;  and  all  suppositions  here- 
tofore made  as  to  ^  points '  and  ^  fords,'  do  not  take  into  consi- 
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deration  the  crowd  and  the  haste :  for  they  ^  hasted '  to  go  over. 
If  we  suppose  that  lines  of  two  thousand  in  number  passed  over 
at  intervals  of  half  a  minute,  then  it  would  have  required  more 
than  eight  hours  for  the  people  to  pass,  and  these  lines  (allowing 
bat  one  and  a  half  feet  right  and  left  of  each  person)  would 
have  extended  considerably  over  one  mile,  A  calculation, 
making  allowances  for  the  irregularity  of  some,  for  the  tents, 
baggage,  and  animals,  would  increase  the  time  from  a  half  minute 
to  one  minute  for  each  line  of  two  thousand ;  and  as  the  time 
oocnpied  is  fixed,  the  line  must  be  doubled  to  reach  the  same 
result,  as  an  increase  in  space  will  compensate  for  a  loss  of  time. 
Therefore  the  four  thousand  would  double  the  length  of  two 
tbonsand,  and  become  a  line  of  passage  considerably  over  ^o 
mike  in  extent  But  in  order  to  a  full  and  practical  under- 
standing of  this  passage,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
*  right  gainst  Jericho;'  and  though  the  plain  of  Jericho  may 
be  meant — as  Gilgal  was  said  to  have  been  in  the  east  border  of 
Jericho^we  shall  see  that  there  is  a  limit.  Allowing  but  one 
yard  square  for  each  of  the  host  to  stand  in,  the  whole  number 
would  require  a  place  fourteen  hundred  and  fourteen  yards,  or 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  square,  and  with  their  necessary 
baggage,  fully  one  square  mile.  Therefore  they  must  not  only 
cross  the  river,  but  average  a  further  travel  of  a  half  mile 
beyond. 

**  Mr.  Van  de  Velde  says,  *  We  know  enough  of  Jericho  to 
be  certain  that  the  pilgrims'  bathing  place  (which  is  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  Dead  Sea),  is  not  the  place  of  the  passage, 
being  too  much  to  the  north.  By  approaching  the  river  from 
Jericho  by  an  easterly,  or  east-south-easterly  course,  one  would 
probably  arrive  at  the  identical  pla4x? 

*^  Stanley  says  '  the  exact  spot  is  unknown.  It  certainly  can- 
not be  that  which  the  Greek  tradition  has  fixed,  where  the 
eastern  banks  are  sheer  precipices  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.  Pro- 
bably it  was  either  immediately  above  or  below  where  the  clifib 
break  away.  Wherever  it  was,  it  must  have  been  the  largest 
river  they  had  seen  since  they  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Nile.' 

^  Dr.  Stuart,  in  his  ^  Tent  and  Khan,'  seems  to  apprehend  in 
some  degree  the  difficulty ;  for  speaking  of  the  peak  Sartabeh, 
which  appears  about  eighteen  miles  north,  he  says,  ^I  quite 
agree  with  Dr.  Stanley  in  his  identification  of  Sartabn,  as  Zare- 
tan  (Josh.  iii.  16),  Zarthan  (1  Kings  xii.  46),  and  Zartana  (1 
Kings  iv.  12)  of  Scripture,  where  one  of  Solomon's  purveyors 
dwelt,  where  vessels  for  the  temple  were  cast  in  the  clay  ground^ 
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and  where  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  were  cut  off  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites.  This  I  consider  a  really  valuable  dis- 
covery, as  it  proves  that  the  Jordan  was  dried  np  for  a  space  gT 
twenty  miles,  so  that  the  thousands  of  Israel  could  pass  over  it 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.'  In  this  passage  Dr.  Stuart  seems 
to  have  apprehended  the  difficulty  of  only  a  point  of  passage  for 
such  a  multitude,  and  yet  in  supposing  a  latitude  of  twenty 
miles,  two  £icts  must  be  remembered,  that  they  passed  right 
against  Jericho,  and  that  it  was  not  so  far  from  the  ark  but  that 
they  could  be  guided  by  it.  Both  forbid  the  adoption  of  any 
such  latitude  as  seems  intimated  by  Dr.  S.  Dr.  Robinson 
speaks  of  an  early  tradition  which  fixes  the  spot,  and  resulted 
in  the  erection  of  a  church  and  the  setting  up  the  twelve  stones 
five  miles  from  Jordan,  near  the  supposed  site  of  Gilgal.  These 
are  described  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centnries, 
and  the  twelve  stones  are  still  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  ceD- 
tury.  ^  In  later  times  Irby  and  Mangles  remark  that  it  would 
be  interesting  to  search  for  the  twelve  stones  near  the  ford 
where  they  crossed  some  distance  above  Jericho.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  scriptural  narrative  do  not  permit  us  to  look 
so  high  up,  nor  indeed  for  any  particular  ford  or  point  of  pas- 
sage, except  for  the  passage  of  the  ark.  The  channel  was  left 
dry,  so  that  the  people,  amounting  to  more  than  two  millions  of 
souls,  were  not  confined  to  a  single  point,  but  could  pass  over 
any  part  of  the  empty  channel,  directly  from  the  plains  of  Moab 
toward  Jericho.'  This  coincides  with  what  appears  to  be  the 
correct  history  of  the  passage.  It  was  all  performed  by  two 
millions  in  about  half  a  day  or  eight  *•  hours  right  against  Jericho,' 
not  very  far  from  the  ark.  The  ark,  borne  by  the  priests,  went 
down  before  the  host,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  thousands,  about 
half  a  mile  in  advance,  till  it  entered,  probably,  the  east  of  the 
singular  bend  in  the  Jordan  already  spoken  of;  there  ^the  feet 
of  the  i)rie8ts  that  bore  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the 
water,  that  the  waters  that  came  down  from  above  stood,  and 
rose  up  upon  a  heap  very  far  from  the  city  Adam  that  is  beside 
Zaretan ;  and  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  plain, 
over  the  Salt  Sea,  failed  and  were  cut  off,  and  the  people  passed 
over  right  against  Jericho,'  while  '  they  that  bare  the  ark  stood 
firm  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordan.'  " — Pp.  418-424. 

The  country,  notwithstanding  the  solitude  and  desolation 
that  reign  in  wide  regions,  everywhere  presents  signals  of 
former  culture  and  populousness.  Tlie  hills  that  are  now  tree- 
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losB  and  barren,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  girdled  by  terraces 
to  their  tops,  that  show  that  they  were  once  planted  with 
the  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  vine ;  and  rnins  of  ancient  stmc- 
tares  are  found  at  short  distances  on  every  ridge  and  slope. 
There  is  not  a  monntain  or  rocky  range,  there  is  not  a  plain 
or  vale,  that  is  not  invested  with  significance  by  the  events 
of  which  it  has  been  the  scene.  But  an  interest  of  expecta- 
tion attaches  to  them  of  far  higher  dignity  and  beauty  tlian 
of  memory.  They  have  been  the  theatre  of  apostasies  from 
Gk)d,  as  well  as  a  joyous  allegiance  to  him ;  and  of  destroy* 
ing  judgments  as  well  as  signal  blessings  from  his  hands. 
But  in  an  age  now  not  far,  they  are  to  be  restored  from 
their  ruin,  and  become  an  Eden  of  fruitfulness  and  beauty. 
The  scattered  tribes  are  to  be  put  in  possession  again  of 
their  ancient  heritage,  and  the  Redeemer  who  at  his  first 
advent  dwelt  there  in  humiliation,  is  at  his  second  to  reign 
there  in  his  glory,  and  raise  his  chosen  people  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  a  holiness  and  wisdom  befitting  those 
who  live  in  his  immediate  presence.  How  bright  is  the 
day  that  is  about  to  dawn  on  them!  how  immeasurably 
are  the  wonders  of  the  future  to  transcend  those  of  the  past! 
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Matt.  xvii.  9.  "  And  as  they  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tain, Jesus  charged  them,  saying :  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man, 
until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  (again)  from  the  dead." 

Both  the  vision  (or  what  they  had  just  seen)  and  the 
rising  from  the  dead,  are  hei-e  predicated  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
It  was  the  glory  of  his  manhood  which  they  had  seen  in  the 
transfiguration,  and  it  was  as  Son  of  Man  that  he  was  to 
rise  from  the  dead  and  ascend  into  heaven  (John  vi.  62), 
and  thereupon  to  enter  permanently  into  the  glory  in  which 
they  had  just  seen  him.  The  prohibition  amounts  to  this : 
that  the  disciples  were  not  to  speak  of  this  temporary  glorifi- 
cation of  the  Son  of  Man,  so  long  as  he  should  continue  in 
his  state  of  humiliation.  Why  this  injunction  was  made, 
we  can  only  conjecture.    But  the  injunction  \1%^K  ^yqn^ 
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that  no  use  conid  bo  made  of  the  vision  consistent!  j  with  the 
divine  plan,  during  our  Lord's  personal  miniatry  among  the 
Jews ;  and  the  implied  permission  to  speak  of  it  after  hii 
resurrection,  shows  that  the  instruction  it  conveyed  was  in- 
tended for  the  church.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  three 
disciples  at  that  time  understood  either  the  motives  for 
secresy,  or  when,  or  by  what  means,  they  would  be  absolved 
from  it.  For  Mark  (ix.  10)  observes  that,  though  they  kept 
it  faithfully  among  themselves,  they  did  not  so  much  ai 
understand  what  the  rising  of  the  Son  of  Man  from  the  dead 
could  mean.    (See  John  zx.  9.) 

Verse  10.  "  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying.  Why, 
then,  say  the  Scribes  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?" 

Tins  verse  should  be  read  (o^  at  least  be  interpreted)  with 
the  8th  verse.  Thus:  ''And  when  they  had  lifted  up  their 
eyes  they  saw  no  man,  save  Jesus  only.  And  his  disciples 
asked  him  saying :  Why,  then,  say  the  Scribes  that  ^iai 
rnust^^^  come?"  This  question  was  sn^ested  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  Elias,  and  it  implies  a  doubt  whether  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scribes  was  true.  The  disciples  knew  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The  transfiguration  proved  it 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Elias  had  just  appeared 
to  Jesus,  but  he  had  departed,  and  Jesus  was  now  returning 
to  his  ministry  among  the  people.  Besides,  if  this  brief  ap- 
pearance of  Elias  could  be  considered  the  "  coming"  taught 
by  the  Scribes,  still,  Elias  did  not  come  first.  How,  then, 
could  the  doctrine  of  the  Scribes  be  true?  Such  was  the 
reasoning,  as  we  suppose,  suggested  by  the  vision. 

The  reply  of  our  Lord  to  the  question,  confirmed  this  doc* 
trine  of  the  Scribes,  and  at  the  same  time  vindicated  his  title 
to  the  Messiahship. 

Verse  11.  "And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
Elias  truly  cometh  first — (as  the  Scribes  say)  and  (when  he 
shall  come)  he  will  restore  all  things." 

As  if  he  had  said  :  "  Nothing  that  you  have  seen  or  heard 
contradicts  or  conflicts  with  this  doctrine  of  the  Scribes.  For, 
at  the  coming  of  which  they  speak,  Elias  will  really  appear 
to  this  people,  and  restore  all  things  to  their  former  state, 
and  thb  is  a  note  or  mark  by  which  the  coming  of  Elias, 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  may  be  certainly  known.  The 
coming  of  Elias  at  my  transfiguration  was  designed  for  an 
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altogether  different  purpose.  It  was  not  foretold  bj  any 
prophet,  nor  have  the  Scribes  any  idea  of  the  coming  c^ 
Elias  which  yon  have  seen.  Nor  must  yon  even  speak  of  it 
to  them,  or  to  any  other  person,  until  after  my  ministry  to 
this  people  shall  be  ended." 

This  part  of  our  Lord's  answer,  then,  had  respect  to  the 
futurity  of  the  nation,  and  by  it  he  taught  the  disciples  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scribes,  so  considered,  was  true.  They 
had  visible  evidence  that  all  things  had  not  been  restored, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  appearing  and  departing  of 
Elias,  which  they  had  witnessed,  without  so  much  as  show- 
ing himself  to  the  people,  nor  to  them  except  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, could  not  be  the  coming  of  Elias  taught  by  the  Scribes. 
But,  if  our  Lord  bad  concluded  his  answer  with  these 
words,  the  perplexity  of  the  disciples  would  have  been  in* 
oreased ;  for,  how  then  could  he  be  the  Messiah,  if  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  Scribes  were  true,  seeing  that  Elias  had  not  yet 
appeared  and  restored  all  things?  Would  not  tlie  Lord's 
answer  have  been  equivalent  to  a  confession  that  he  was  not 
the  Messiah,  altliough  the  vision  proved  that  he  was,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Father  commanded  them  to  obey  him  as  such  t 

To  anticipate  any  doubt  which  might  arise  from  a  simple 
confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scribes,  he  added : 

Yerse  12.  ^^  But  I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  come  already 
and  they  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto  him  whatsoever 
they  listed." 

By  these  words  our  Lord  vindicates  his  Messiahship,  and 
reconciles  the  teachings  of  the  vision  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Scribes.  Elias  had  come  in  person,  but  not  to  restore  all 
things.  Yet  why  should  he  come  for  any  purpose,  if  Jesua 
were  not  the  Messiah  %  Of  this  coming  of  Elias,  the  Scribes 
neither  knew  nor  taught  anything.  Further:  John  the 
Baptist  had  so  far  fulfilled  the  office  of  Elias  as  to  vindicate 
his  title  to  the  Messiahship,  and  that,  too,  consistently  with 
the  sense  of  these  Scriptures  from  which  the  Scribes  derived 
their  doctrine  (Isaiah  xl.  3 ;  Mai.  iii.  1). 

Yet  John  did  not  restore  all  tilings.  His  ministry  was  not 
only  unsuccessful,  but  he  suffered  at  their  hands.  How, 
then,  could  John  be  the  Elias  who  shall  restore  all  things  at 
his  coming?  The  disciples  must  have  felt  that  something 
was  wanting  to  make  the  explanation  complete ;  but  they 
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acquiesced  in  it  as  satisfactory,  upon  the  ground  of  the  yision 
and  the  authority  of  their  Master;  for  he  did  not  enter  into 
any  elucidation  of  his  meaning,  much  less  explain  how  it 
could  be  that  Elias  was  yet  to  come  and  restore  all  things, 
and  yet  had  already  come  and  been  rejected  and  put  to 
death  by  the  nation. 

The  truth  is,  the  disciples  were  unable,  at  that  time,  to 
comprehend  the  explanation  of  the  matter.  Tliey  could  not 
believe,  or  even  conceive,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  rejected 
and  put  to  death  (Matt.  xvi.  22 ;  Mark  ix.  82 ;  Luke  ix.  45; 
xviii.  34).  Tliey  knew  not  what  he  meant  by  the  saying, 
"  till  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  from  the  dead  "  (Mark  ix.  10; 
John  XX.  9).  Consequently,  they  thought  of  Ihe  Lord's 
advent  at  that  time  as  his  successful  and  only  advent.  Could 
they  have  conceived  of  two  advents  of  the  Messiah — ^the  first 
to  suffer,  and  the  second  to  reign — the  solution  of  any  doubt 
arising  from  the  Lord's  answer,  would  have  been  easy.  It 
would  have  been  obvious  to  conclude  that  each  advent 
might,  in  the  Divine  purpose,  require  a  harbinger ;  and  thru 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scribes  concerning  the  future  coming  and 
successful  ministry  of  Elias,  would  be  consistent  with  the 
divine  mission  of  John  and  the  Messiahship  of  onr  Lord.  It 
is  proper  to  add,  that  the  prophecies  concerning  John  the 
Baptist  and  Elias  (Isaiah  xl.  3;  Mai.  iii.  1;  iv.  5,  6)  are 
couched  in  such  terms  that  they  may  be  applied  to  one  or 
two  forerunners ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  that  John  might  be 
concealed,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  under  the  drapery  of 
Elias.  Certain  it  is,  our  Lord  did  not  say  John  was  really 
Elias  (juxta  fidem  corporis,  to  use  Jerome's  words);  but, 
that  he  fulfilled  the  office  of  Elias  at  that  time,  and,  in 
that  sense  might  be  called  Elias,  as  lias  already  been  shown 
in  the  precediiig  notes.  (See  Notes  on  John  i.  22,  23  ;  Matt 
iii.  1,  3 ;  xi.  2-16 ;  ante,  pp.  70-75,  83,  223,  228.) 

Yerse  12.  ^^  Likewise  shall  also  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of 
them." 

By  these  words  our  Lord  again  foretells  his  rejection  by 
the  nation,  linking  the  issue  of  his  own  ministry  with  that 
of  John's.  Mark  (ix.  13)  represents  him  as  saying  that 
John's  sufferings  were  predicted  by  the  prophets.  But  by 
which  of  them,  and  where?  This  is  considered  by  some 
commentators  a  point  of  difficulty.    Some  have  resorted  to 
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the  expedient  of  transpoeiDg  the  words  '^  as  it  is  written  of 
him,"  in  the  end  of  the  13th  verse,  so  as  to  make  them  the 
8d  clause.  '^  But  I  say  unto  yon,  that  Elias  is  indeed  come, 
M  it  is  vrritten  of  him^  and  diey  have  done  unto  him  what- 
soever they  listed."  (See  Whitby  and  Scott)  But  there  is 
no  ancient  version  or  MS.  which  justifies  the  transposition. 
Euthymius  says  that  Isaiah  predicted  the  sufferings  of  John, 
but  he  does  not  cite  the  place.  In  the  margin,  the  49th 
chapter  of  Isaiah  is  referred  to,  but  Jansenius  (Harmony, 
602  ;  Col.  2)  found  nothing  in  that  chapter  which  he  could 
80  interpret* 

The  true  explanation  appears  to  be,  that  the  person  and 
ministry  of  our  blessed  Lord  were  so  bound  together  in  the 
Divine  purpose,  witli  the  person  and  ministry  of  John,  so 
far  as  tliey  respected  that  people  at  that  time,  in  their  na- 
tional capacity,  that  whatsoever  was  written  expressly  of 
the  rejection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah,  was  virtually 
written  of  John  as  his  herald ;  and  hence  it  is  that  our 
Lord,  in  this  passage  (Mark  ix.  13),  combined  and  com- 
pared, in  the  same  breath,  John's  rejection  and  suffering 
with  his  own  ;  alleging,  as  he  did,  that  such  was  the  sense 
of  the  prophecies.  (See  the  Notes  on  Matt  xi.  2-15  ;  iii.  3 ; 
Lake  iii.  20,  21). 

*  AficordiDg  to  tome  MSS.,  and  the  Vulgate  and  Sjriao  Teniona,  the  12th 
Tene  of  Mark  ix  should  be  read  thus :  **  Elias  yeril j  cometh  first  and 
restoreth  all  things  and — {at  it  ha*  been  wrUten,  k  i^o.  y'YP'^^h  of  the  Sod  of 
lUo)— that  he  may  suffer  many  things  and  be  set  at  nought ;"  that  is,  taBitt 
is  read  instead  of  vcD;,  and  the  whole  phrase  may  then  be  read  parenthetically^ 
(8m  Griesbach,  Knappius^  Mill,  Beausobre  and  UEnfantTs  yersioB.) 
Adopting  this  reading,  the  yerse  may  be  paraphrased  thus :  **  And  he  an- 
swered and  told  them,  Elias  indeed  cometh  before  the  Christ,  as  the  Scribea 
teach ;  and  at  his  coming  he  will  restore  all  things.  But  Elias  cometh  mUo 
that  he  may  suffer,  and  be  set  at  nought,  as  it  has  been  written  (gaBtat  /cypcrrat) 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  This  the  Scribes  do  not  teach,  for  they  do  not  under- 
■tond  the  prophecies  they  undertake  to  explain.  Moreoyer  I  say  unto  yon 
that  Elias  has  indeed  already  come,  and  they  knew  him  not»  and  what  they 
Ikted,  that  they  did  to  him ;  as  it  is  yirtnally  written  of  him  in  the  prophe- 
dm  concerning  the  Messiah.  In  like  manner,  the  Son  of  Man  is  about  to 
suffer  by  their  hands.** 

These  last  words  pointed  so  plainly  to  John  the  Baptist*  that  our  Lord*s 
allnsion  could  not  be  mistaken.  Matt  zyiL  18.  Still,  the  mystery  was  not 
deared  up  to  the  apprehension  of  the  aposUes*  for  the  reasons  suggested 
aboye ;  for  they  were  not  at  that  time  capable  of  undersundiog  how  much 
was  inyolyed  in  *'  the  restitution  of  all  things,**  nor  the  meant  thxo^^  ^ViOsk 
§ogrmi  an  •rent  was  to  b«  aoeompUahad. 
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Verse  11.  "And  restore  all  things.*' 

At  the  time  our  Lord  addressed  these  words  to  the  three 
apostles,  the  things  to  be  restored  or  the  desolations  to  k 
repaired  did  not  appear.  The  Jewish  Commonwealth  wn 
still  in  existence ;  the  country  and  cities,  though  subject  to 
the  Boman  power,  were  flourishing.  The  Levitical  worBhip 
was  observed ;  they  had  their  gorgeous  temple,  their  syni- 
gogues,  their  teachers,  and  rulers.  Their  State  was  yet  to 
become  one  rast  ruin.  The  people  were  yet  to  be  scattered 
among  all  nations,  as  the  necessary  consequence  in  the 
Divine  plan  of  the  smiting  of  their  true  Shepherd  (Matt 
xxvi.  31),  and  be  subjected  to  a  long  and  galling  captivity, 
during  which  great  diversities  would  be  wrought  in  their 
character.*  From  this  dispersion  they  were  to  be  restored 
and  reconstituted  into  a  Commonwealth  again,  before  the 
work  of  Elias  could  begin.  Both  Peter  (Acts  iii.  21)  and 
James  (Acts  xt.  16),  after  they  received  the  gift  of  inspira- 
tion, refer  to  this  restitution  in  which  Elias  is  to  perform  a 
part,  as  future.  The  apostle  James  represents  it,  on  the 
authority  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos  (ix.  11, 12),  as  following 
the  work  of  taking  out  of  the  Q^ntiles  an  elect  people  fbr 
Christ  (Acts  xv.  16) ;  that  is,  the  present  dispensation  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles  for  the  gathering  and  completion 
of  the  church. 

But  we  suppose,  and  so  understand  the  apostle,  that  the 
prophecy  of  Amos  has  respect  rather  to  the  spiritual  up- 
building of  Israel,  than  to  the  rebuilding  of  their  wasted 
cities  and  the  reconstruction  of  their  political  or  national 
State.  The  restoration  of  Israel  to  their  land,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  is  to  be  brought  about  by  other  means,  than 


*  It  18  plain  from  the  question  the  dieciplee  put  to  the  Lord  at  hit  kit 
interview  with  them,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel  r**  Acts  I  6,  they  had  no  idea  that  the  Roman  power  was  yet  to  be 
exerted  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their  Conunonwealth,  and  bring  them  into  a  eqh 
tiyity,  which  was  to  endure  more  than  twenty-five  times  longer  than  thdr 
captivity  under  the  kings  of  the  ancient  Babylon ;  and  it  may  be  obterred 
that  the  Jews  in  general  so  construed  their  Scriptures  that  they  saw  predieted 
in  them  but  one  captivity  under  one  Babylon— but  one  return  from  Baby- 
lon—one advent  of  Elias— one  advent  of  Messiah,  and  that  his  advent  of 
glory  and  power  in  his  kingdom.  Whereas^  in  fact,  two  oppreiBng  Baby- 
Ions  were  foretold,  and  two  returns  from  captivity,  two  advents  of  EUa^  aid 
two  advents  of  Mesnah;  yet  but  one  kingdom. 
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the  ministry  of  Elias  (Isaiah  Izi.  4;  Dent  xxviiL  49-66, 
zzz.  1-6 ;  Is.xi.,  xlix.  22,  23,  Ix.,  Ixi.  4-7 ;  Jerem.  xxxiii.  5-8, 
zzxi. ;  Ezek.  xxxiy.,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.,  xxxix. ;  Hos. 
iii.  4,  5,  and  manj  other  places).  Elias  will  not,  as  we  con- 
ceive,  have  anything  to  do  in  the  preparatory  work  of  theur 
political  restoration.  At  his  coming,  he  will  find  Israel,  to 
a  considerable  extent  (though  perhaps  not  wholly),  restored 
to  their  land,  their  cities  rebuilt,  and  their  State  recon- 
rtrocted,  and  the  people  endeavoring,  perhaps,  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  In  these  circumstances 
we  can  conceive  there  will  be  occasion  for  the  ministry  of 
some  great  prophet,  to  be  attended  with  greater  power  than 
John's  was  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6). 

The  question  concerning  the  future  mission  of  Elias  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  intimately,  if  not  inseparably,  connected 
with  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  the  land  God  gave  to 
Abraham.  If  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Israel  will  be  thus 
restored,  we  can  perceive  no  reason  why  God  should  not  send 
them  a  prophet  after  their  restoration,  endued  with  powers 
which  shall  insure  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6)  the  success  of  his  minis- 
try. And  if  he  sent  Elias  in  any  sense  before  our  Lord 
entered  on  his  ministry  of  humiliation,  why  should  he  not 
Bend  Elias  (or  an  Elias)  to  them  after  their  restoration  ? 
There  appears  to  be  no  more  reason  for  understanding  the 
Scriptures  relating  to  tiie  future  coming  oi^idA  figuratively 
than  there  is  of  understanding  the  prophecies  relating  to  the 
restoration  of  Israel  figuratively.  Yet  many  persons  are 
ready  to  admit  the  latter  who  deny  the  former.  But  if  the 
prophecies  concerning  their  restoration  signify  nothing  more 
than  their  conversion  to  the  gospel,  and  their  being  gathered 
into  Christian  churches  in  the  lands  where  they  now  dwell, 
the  principles  of  interpretation  by  which  we  reach  such  a 
conclusion  would  justify  us  in  understanding  the  prophecy 
concerning  the  sending  of  Elijah  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6),  as  meaning 
nothing  more  or  different  from  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  that  people  in  their  dispersed  and  dissociate 
condition.  What  need  would  there  then  be  of  the  coming  of 
Elias  in  person  ?  What  would  be  the  use  of  his  ministry  t 
What  would  he  have  to  restore?  Where  would  he  appear? 
Where  would  he  find  all  Israel  ?  The  field  of  his  mission 
would  be  the  world.    Again:  would  he  ^nd  iVi^  ^^^^y^^^ 
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converted  ?  If  so,  why  need  Elias  be  sent  to  them  in  per- 
son ?  Would  he  find  them  unconverted  ?  It  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  convert  men  during  this  dispensation  by 
means  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Why  then  should  Elias  be 
sent  with  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit  to  supersede  the 
ordinary  ministry  of  preaching  and  the  appointed  means  of 
grace?  Such  are  the  speculative  questions  suggested  by 
the  spiritualizing  scheme  of  interpretation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  the  conclusion  that  Israel 
will  be  restored  to  their  land,  at  the  termination  of  this  dis- 
pensation of  the  gospel  and  the  proximate  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  none  of  these  questions  can  arise.  For,  ente^ 
taining  this  view,  we  should  expect  to  see  the  wasted  cities 
of  Israel  literally  rebuilt — their  now  empty  land  actuaDy 
filled  with  people — its  vales,  and  hills,  and  mountains  culti- 
vated again,  and  places  for  the  worship  of  God  erected.  In 
one  word,  we  can  admit,  without  hesitation,  that  all  the 
prophecies  relating  to  what  that  people  will  be  and  do,  or 
to  what  God  will  do  for  them  (including  even  this  prophecy 
of  sending  Elijah  to  them),  will  be  literally  and  punctually 
fulfilled.  And  as  they  have  respect  to  a  future  dispensation 
of  God's  government  over  the  world,  it  does  not  concern  us 
of  the  Gentiles  now  to  contend  for  a  spiritual  interpretation 
of  them,  as  though  they  concerned  the  Christian  church, 
any  more  than  it  concerned  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day,  to 
know  what  God  would  do  for  or  with  the  Gentiles  after 
the  Levitical  dispensation  expired.  Tlie  fact  that  many 
Christian  writers  have  done  so,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
throwing  obscurity  on  other  points  of  practical  concern  and 
even  of  serious  error.  Indeed,  it  is  not  possible,  as  we 
conceive,  to  reach  such  a  result  except  by  principles  and 
modes  of  reasoning  which  leave  no  fact  secure  from  cavil, 
no  doctrine  from  perversion,  no  part  of  the  Bible  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  theologians  and  infidels. 

Matt.  xvii.  14-21  (Mark  ix.  14-27;  Luke  ix.  37-42). 

Verse  16.  "  And  I  brought  him  to  thy  disciples,  and  they 
could  not  cure  him." 

Tot  the  Lord  had  given  these  disciples  power  over  un- 
clean spirits  without  exception,  to  cast  them  out ;  and 
power  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of 
disease  (Matt.   x.   1,  8;  see  note  ante.  215,  216).    Why 
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then,  conid  they  not  cast  ont  the  nnclean  spirit  on  tliis  occa- 
sion t  They  had  exerted  the  power  snccessfiilly  before 
(Mark  vi.  13).  Why  could  they  not  do  so  now!  Tliis  was 
the  question  the  disciples  themselves  put  to  their  master, 
after  they  had  retired  with  him  from  the  crowds  (vs.  19). 
He  ascribed  their  failure  to  their  "unbelief  (vs.  20).  Yet 
when  he  sent  them  forth  to  preach  the  kingdom,  their  faith. 
was  not  made  a  condition  for  the  successful  exercise  of  the- 
powers  conferred.  Even  Judas  is  not  excepted  from  this 
grant  of  miraculous  power,  yet  no  one  can  suppose  he  had 
any  real  faith  or  holiness  (John  vi.  71,  xii.  6).  Why,  then,. 
was  faith  necessary  on  this  occasion?  We  suggest  tlie  fol- 
lowing answer  to  these  inquiries : 

The  miraculous  powers  with  which  the  twelve  apostles 
had  before  been  invested,  were  conferred  with  an  especial 
view  to  the  mission  on  which  they  were  then  sent,  and  were 
confined  to  that  mission.  The  special  design  of  this  gift  of 
powers  was  to  authenticate  the  proclamation  they  were  com- 
manded to  make  (Matt  x.  7).  So  long  as  they  were  en- 
gaged in  that  mission,  we  do  not  suppose  they  failed,  or  even 
could  fail,  in  any  attempt  to  cure  a  disease,  or  cast  out  a 
demon  of  any  kind ;  because  a  failure  would  have  impaired 
the  evidence  of  their  proclamation.  The  Divine  honor  and 
power  were  chiefly  concerned  in  this  measure.  It  was  God's 
testimony  to  the  nation  of  the  near  approach  of  his  king- 
dom, and  his  own  exhibition  of  the  pre-appointed  evidence 
of  the  fact.  Steadily,  and  with  unerring  effect  therefore, 
the  power  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  when  invoked  in  execution 
of  his  command  (see  Matt.  xii.  27),  ovci-came  all  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  without  prayer  or  fiisting,  and  even  irrespec- 
tively of  faith,  either  in  those  who  received  the  benefit  of 
the  miracles,  or  in  the  apostles  who  performed  them.  But 
the  apostles  (as  we  learn  from  Mark  vi.  30)  returned  from 
that  mission  at  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  afterwards  sent  forth  to  preach 
the  kingdom  during  our  Lord's  personal  ministry.  The 
special  object  of  this  extraordinary  gift  of  power  having 
been  accomplished,  the  gift  itself  was  withdrawn ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  put  back  into  the  condition  they 
were  in,  before  they  were  sent  forth  to  proclaim  the  king- 
dom. 
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It  is  tme  that  after  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  seven^ 
other  disciples  were  invested  with  similar  powers  (Lnke  x. 
1-9),  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  another  special  mission. 
Here  it  should  be  observed,  the  twelve  apostles  were  sent 
to  all  tlie  cities  of  Israel  without  exception  (Matt.  x.  6,  23). 
The  seventy  disciples  on  the  other  hand,  were  sent  only  to 
those  cities  and  places  whither  the  Lord  himself  fvoiUd  come 
(Luke  X.  1).  This  is  a  difference  important  to  be  noticed. 
The  apostles  were  sent  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  to  the 
whole  nation.  Every  city  and  place  of  Israel  was  within  the 
scope  of  their  mission.  The  seventy  disciples  were  sent  be- 
fore the  Lord  to  prepare  his  way,  and  by  their  preaching  and 
miracles  to  incline  the  minds  of  the  people  to  receive  him. 
It  was  a  gracious  means  designed  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  rejection  of  himself  as  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Savionr 
of  the  world,  by  any  to  whom  he  should  afterwards  person- 
ally come.  The  seventy  were  commanded  to  repeat  and 
confirm  the  proclamation  the  twelve  apostles  had  made 
(Luke  X.  9, 11),  for  the  kingdom  was  still  nigh  to  them  as 
individuals  composing  the  nation,  although  it  had  been  vi^ 
tually  rejected  by  the  nation  itself,  by  the  rejection  of  John 
the  Baptist.  The  power  conferred  on  the  seventy  disciples, 
like  that  conferred  on  the  twelve  apostles,  appears  to  have 
been  unqualified,  and  in  no  respects  dependent  on  their  faith 
(Luke  X.  17). 

Apart,  then,  from  a  special  design  or  purpose  connected 
with  our  Lord's  official  relations  or  functions  (either  as 
Messiah  or  Son  of  Man),  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  the 
apostles  or  disciples  had  power  to  work  miracles,  except 
through  faith  in  him;  but  with  faith,  some  who  did  not 
join  themselves  to  the  company  of  the  disciples,  could  cast 
out  devils  in  his  name  (Luke  x.  49 ;  Mark  ix.  39).  And 
herein  lies  the  force  of  our  Lord's  remark,  when  that  fact 
was  mentioned  to  him  by  John :  "  There  is  no  man  which 
shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name,  that  can  (^wi)(fH-aj,  shall  be 
able  to)  lightly  speak  evil  of  me, — because  his  faith,  tlirongh 
which  he  alone  can  receive  such  power,  is  a  proof  that  he 
is  one  of  mine"  (Mark  ix.  39 ;  Luke  ix.  50). 

These  considerations  open  to  us  the  actual  condition  of 
the  apostles,  in  respect  to  miraculous  powera,  during  our 
Lord's  personal  ministry.    From  the  time  of  their  call  until 
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tlie  time  they  were  oommiaeioned  and  seat  forth  to  preach 
the  kiDgdom,  they  had  not  the  power  to  perform  miracles, 
except  through  faith;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
attempted,  during  this  period  of  their  discipleship,  to  per- 
form a  miracle  on  any  occasion.  From  the  time  they  were 
sent  forth  to  preach  the  kingdom,  until  their  return  from 
that  mission  at  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  they  had  the 
power  to  perform,  in  execution  of  their  mission,  miracles  of 
healing  and  miracles  of  power  over  demons;  but  this 
power,  so  to  speak,  was  appended  or  made  appurtenant  to 
the  commission  given  them,  and  ceased  when  that  commis- 
sion was  fully  executed.  From  that  time  onward  to  the 
dose  of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry,  they  had  not  the 
power  to  perform  a  miracle,  except  through  faith  in  him; 
and  die  power  was  not  conferred  on  them  again  until  after 
our  Lord's  final  ascension,  when  they  received  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  among  others,  the  gift  of  the  fiiith, 
which  at  this  time  tliey  had  not. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  return  to  the 
text  before  quoted.  The  nine  disciples  whom  the  Lord  left 
behind  when  he  ascended  the  mountain,  failed  through 
their  want  of  faith  in  Jesus,  notwithstanding  the  many 
proofs  lie  had  given  them  of  his  divine  nature  and  power. 
The  wonderful  works  they  had  themselves  done  by  his  com- 
mand, to  say  nothing  of  the  other  proofs  he  had  given  them 
of  his  nature  and  attributes,  should  have  wrought  faith  in 
them,  if  indeed  faith  could  be  produced  by  evidence  of  the 
most  powerful  and  convincing  kind.  Hence  the  severity  of 
our  Lord's  reproof:  "O  faithless  and  perverse  generation," 
— addressing  his  disciples — ^^  how  long  shall  I  be  witli  you  t 
How  long  shall  I  bear  with  you?"  They  attempted  the 
miracle,  relying,  it  is  probable,  on  the  success  they  had  had 
while  executing  the  commission  tliey  had  lately  fulfilled. 
Evidently  they  were  surprised  by  their  failure.  The  tone  of 
their  question  indicates  it :  no  doubt,  at  the  commencement 
of  their  mission,  they  were  surprised  at  their  success  (Luke 
X.  17),  and  the  Lord,  without  explaining  to  them  why  the 
powers  formerly  conferred  upon  tliem  had  ceased,  adapts 
his  answer  to  the  condition  in  which  they  actually  were  at 
that  time,  in  which  also  they  were  to  continue,  until  they 
should  be  sent  forth  again  upon  a  wider  m\s&VQi!\  ^S\.<^t  \i\% 
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ascension,  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
gift  of  true  faith. 

Verses  19,  20.  "Then  came  the  disciples  to  Jesus  apart 
and  said,  Why  could  we  not  cast  him  out  ?  And  Jesus  said 
unto  them,  Because  of  your  unbelief:  For  verily  I  say  unto 
yon,  if  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye  shall 
say  unto  this  mountain" — meaning,  perhaps,  the  mountain 
from  which  lie  had  just  descended — "remove  hence  to 
yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove;  and  nothing  shall  be 
impossible  unto  you." 

Tliis  is  a  difficult  passage  to  explain.  The  difficulty  is  to 
determine  what  our  Lord  meant  by  faith  as  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed. We  have  many  examples  of  persons  who  sought 
the  Lord  for  healing,  with  faith  sufficient  to  receive  the 
benefit  they  sought ;  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  they 
had  the  faith  requisite  to  perform  a  miracle  in  his  name. 
The  father  who  besought  him  on  this  occasion  is  an  exam- 
ple (Mark  ix.  23,  24).  Had  he  the  faith  which  our  Lord 
described,  and  could  he  have  ejected  the  foul  spirit  from 
his  child?  Had  the  apostles  less  faith  than  tiiis  father? 
That  the  father  had  soTne  faith  is  evident  (Mark  ix.  23,  24). 
Is  all  faith  of  the  same  kind  ?  Or,  is  there  one  kind  of  faith 
sufficient  to  receive  a  blessing  from  the  Saviour,  but  not 
sufficient  to  impart  or  convey  a  blessing  from  the  Saviour 
to  another  person,  while  there  is  another  kind  of  faith  sufS- 
cient  for  both  these  purposes  (1  Cor.  xiii.  2)? 

That  there  is  some  ground  for  such  distinctions  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  before  stated,  and  also  from  the  ces- 
sation of  miracles  in  the  church :  For  otherwise  the  cessa- 
tion of  miracles  would  prove  the  utter  extinction  of  faith, 
and  consequently,  of  the  church  itself.  Let  us  adopt  the 
distinction  for  a  moment,  and  proceed  to  consider  how  far 
it  will  serve  to  explain  this  passage.  The  apostles  were 
applied  to  on  this  occasion  as  the  known  disciples  and 
ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
father  who  brought  his  child  to  them,  had  seen  or  heard  of 
the  miracles  they  had  performed  (vs.  16),  and  they  essayed 
to  act,  as  they  acted  before,  in  that  character.  They  failed 
in  this  attempt,  because  they  had  not  the  faith  as  his  minis- 
ters {actively)  to  fulfil  tlie  functions  of  their  office.  If  we 
consider  our  Lord's  answer  (in  vs.  17)  as  addressed  to  the 
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apostles  in  their  ministerial  character,  and  intended  as  a 
reproof  to  them,  we  may  find  an  intimation  in  it  of  the 
deficiency  with  wliich   they  were  especially  chargeable. 
"  How  long  shall  I  be  with  you :   how  long  shall  I  bear 
with  you?"    As  if  he  had  said,  "Must  I  for  ever  remain 
with  you  performing  such  signs  and  wonders  as  you  have 
seen^  which  demonstrate  the  glory  of  my  person  and  the 
greatness  of  my  power?    Will  ye  never  learn  to  know  who 
I  am,  and  to  believe  in  me  as  I  am  ?    What  other  signs 
and  wonders  must  I  show  you,  if  those  which  you  have 
seen  do  not  convince  you?"     It  is  evident  they  did  not 
properly  appreciate  the  evidence  they  had  of  his  glory  and 
majesty,  and  consequently  their  conceptions  of  his  nature 
and  offices  were  low  and  grovelling.    Tliey  had  no  clear 
apprehension  of  his  Deity,  or  of  his  power  and  ^glory  as 
Son  of   Man   and   Lord  of  the  world.      This  deficiency 
imfitted  them  for  his  active  service  as  stewards  and  dis- 
pensers of  his  divine  powers.     To  servo  in  this  capacity 
tliey  must  needs  have  a  faith  founded  upon  a  clear  appre- 
hension of  tlie  nature,  attributes,  and  glorious  majesty  of 
their  master,  as  Qod-Man-Messiah.     But  his  incarnate  and 
outwardly  humble  condition  (or  the  veil  of  his  flesh,  as  the 
apostle  expresses  it — Heb.  x.  20),  concealed  the  inherent 
and  essential  glory  of  his  person  almost  as  eflFectually  from 
them  as  it  did  from  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  the  veil 
continued  until  the  cloud  at  last  concealed  his  body  from 
their  sight,  on  the  day  of  his  final  ascension.     Even  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  transfiguration, 
are  not  to  be  excepted  from  this  remark  (John  xiii.  36,  39; 
Mark  X.  35,  xiv.  50,  71 ;  Luke  xxii.  32 ;  Matt,  xviii.  3). 

If  we  may  adopt  this  view  of  the  passage,  the  faitli  which 
our  Lord  spoke  of,  had  respect  to  the  powers  of  his  kingdom 
and  to  the  apostles  as  his  ministers  in  his  kingdom,  and  dis- 
pensers  or  channels  for  the  dispensation  of  those  powers. 
Such  faith  is  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  produced  or  wrought 
in  man,  as  he  now  is,  by  mere  evidence.  It  is  the  i>roduct 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  power  alone.  Accordingly  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  the  apostles  received  it  (Acts  iii.  10)  in  such 
measure  as  the  Divine  purposes  at  that  time  required.  But 
the  full  exhibition  of  the  power  of  faith,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  example  onr  Lord  gives  in  t\\\a  ^^cfij&a^^^  V^o^^cw^. 
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1  Cor.  ziii.  2),  is  not  to  be  expected  during  this  order  of 
things.  The  faith  which  feeds  and  sustains  the  church  now, 
16  more  like  the  faith  of  the  father  who  besought  die  Saviour 
to  heal  his  child  (Mark,  ix,  22,  24)  than  the  active  energizing 
principle  which  the  Saviour  describes  and  requires  in  those 
whom  he  will  make  partners  in  his  throne  (Rev.  iii.  21). 
More  adequate  and  realizing  views  of  the  majesty  and  gloiy 
of  the  Lord,  would,  no  doubt,  impart  unwonted  energy  to  the 
faith  of  the  church  even  in  this  dispensation ;  but  whether 
such  views  will  be  attained  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
depends  wholly  upon  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
for  which  we  can  only  pray,  with  such  faith  as  we  now 
have. 

Verse  21.  "Howbeit  this  kind"  (of  demons  or  tliis  kind 
or  order  of  beings  called  demons)  ^^  goetli  not  out  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting." 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  our  Lord,  after  ascribing  such 
power  to  faith,  should  seem  to  admit  that  any  kind  of  foul 
spirits  could  not  be  overcome  by  it.  It  seems  extraordinary 
also,  that  he  should  ascribe  to  prayer  and  fasting  greater 
powers  than  those  he  had  ascribed  to  faith.  Yet  these  are 
deductions  which  some  make  from  the  text  In  order  to 
interpret  this  passage  we  must  rightly  appreciate  our  Lord's 
position  as  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  the  apostles  were  at 
that  time.  Their  mistaken  views  on  some  points,  and  their 
utter  ignorance  of  coming  and  even  impending  events,  has 
already  been  frequently  alluded  to.  In  conveying  instrnc- 
tion  to  them  he  took  them  as  they  were,  and  expressed 
himself  in  such  terms  as  were  best  suited  to  their  extremely 
Hniited  powers  of  apprehension.  Had  he  said  to  them,  in 
plain  language,  that  they  were  about  to  pass  into  a  new 
dispensation,  entirely  different  from  that  then  existing,  in 
which  they  would  bo  subjected  to  a  new  discipline,  and 
receive  new  influences :  and  that  this  dispensation  was  to 
be  introduced  by  his  crucifixion,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  which  would  be  followed  by  the 
mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  would  not  have  understood 
him ;  for  they  could  not  so  much  as  conceive  of  his  rejec- 
tion and  death.  Such  sayings  "  would  have  been  hid  from 
them,  neither  would  they  have  known  the  thinga  which 
were  spoken,"  Luke  xviii.  34. 
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Our  Lord,  therefore,  did  not  take  this  method,  although 
his  allusion,  in  the  words  under  consideration  was,  as  we 
conceive,  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he 
denotes  by  one  of  its  adjuncts,  or  ordinances.  Fasting  was 
not  a  part  of  the  discipline  which  our  Lord  appointed  to  his 
disciples.  Indeed  it  was  his  will  and  appointment  that 
they  should  not  fast  while  he  remained  with  them  (Matt  ix. 
14, 15 ;  Mark  ii.  19, 20).  But  when  he  should  be  taken  away 
from  them  (that  is  after  his  ascension)  then  it  was  his  will 
that  they  should  fast  as  well  as  pray.  Tlie  allusion,  though 
it  may  seem  to  us  obscure,  is  to  post-ascension  times,  and 
the  new  order  of  things  and  discipline  wliich  would  then 
be  established;  then,  through  prayer  and  fasting,  they 
would  receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit  the  faith  by  which 
they  would  be  able  to  cast  out  this  kind  of  demons.  The 
words  of  the  Saviour  are  limited  to  the  occasion  and  the 
question  he  was  answering;  or  the  case  in  hand.  He 
declared  the  cause  of  their  failure  in  that  particular  in- 
stance ;  leaving  it  to  them  to  infer  that  in  all  cases  requiring 
the  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  the  want  of  faith  would 
be  followed  by  the  same  result. 

In  confirmation  of  tliis  interpretation  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  apostles  did  perform 
any  miracles  after  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  until  tiiey 
received  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  after  our  Lord^s  ascension ;  and 
if  we  consider  the  new  posture  of  the  nation  in  consequence 
of  that  event,  and  the  change  in  our  Lord's  ministry  conse- 
quent upon  it  (see  notes  on  Matt.  xiv.  10,  p.  390  etc.)  we 
cannot  perceive  any  reason  (arising  from  their  official  rela- 
tions to  the  Lord  Jesus)  why  they  should.  It  is  probable 
they  were  his  constant  attendants  on  his  jonrneyings  from 
place  to  place;  and  when  persons  brought  their  sick  to  be 
healed,  the  Lord  himself  was  present  to  heal  them.  The 
evangelbts  uniformly  represent  him,  and  not  his  disciples,  as 
performing  the  cures.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  nine  of 
the  apostles  were  for  a  short  time  separated  from  their 
master.  -  It  was  an  extraordinary  occurrence,  brought  about 
by  an  extraordinary  design  or  occasion.  We  do  not  know 
that  they  were  separated  as  long,  at  any  time  afterwards, 
until  they  fled  from  him  in  the  garden  of  Gethscmane 
(Matt  xxvi.  56;  Mark.  xiv.  50). 
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The  passage  is  regarded  by  all  interpreters  as  very 
obscure,  and  the  foregoing  interpretation,  if  not  satisfactory, 
may  suggest  one  which  is  so.  At  least  it  seems  preferable 
to  that  which  ascribes  tlie  failure  of  the  apostles  to  the 
neglect  of  a  practice  which,  they  were  not  required  at  that 
time  to  observe — a  practice  which,  for  some  reason,  it  was 
not  proper  or  possible  for  them  to  observe  (Mark.  ii.  19). 
Indeed,  if  the  reader  will  duly  consider  what  has  been  said  in 
the  note  on  verse  16,  and  the  other  notes  therein  referred  to, 
he  will  not  hastily  reject  this  interpretation. 

Matt.  xvii.  22,  23.  '^  And  while  they  abode  in  Galilee, 
Jesus  said  unto  them,  the  Son  of  Man  [tDHfe^  n^i  BenAdafOj 
Ps.  viii.  6]  shall  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men  [^Ti^ 
0*^1055^  Side  anashim']^  and  they  shall  kill  him,  and  the 
third  day  he  shall  be  raised  again"  (Mark  ix.  31). 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  our  Lord  is  to  be  con- 
sidered under  thi'ee  distinct  relations,  which  met  and  were 
blended  in  his  person.  He  was  the  Divine  Word,  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity,  and  as  such  the  maker  and 
governor  of  the  universe  (Col.  i.  16).  He  was  the  Son  of 
Man — the  Adam  of  the  Covenant,  or  as  St.  Paul  calls  him, 
the  second  man — the  last  Adam  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  47).  In 
this  character  he  was  and  is,  under  God  (1  Cor.  xv.  28),  the 
absolute  sovereign  and  universal  Lord  and  governor  of  the 
world.  As  such  he  is  also  the  high  priest  of  the  world, 
and  the  only  Mediator  between  it  and  all  its  concerns  and 
God.  His  sovereignty  and  priesthood  go  together,  and 
because  he  sustains  the  one,  no  other  being  in  the  universe 
is  capable  of  sustaining  or  performing,  officially  or  accep- 
tably, the  functions  of  the  other.  He  was  also  the  Messiah 
of  Israel,  and  as  such,  the  Clirist.  But  his  priestly  office, 
though  commensurate  with  his  kingly  office  as  Son  of  Man, 
was  by  God's  covenant  with  David  united  to  or  connected 
with  his  Messianic  office.  Hence  it  was,  that  although  the 
purpose  of  his  first  advent  was  to  atone  for  the  sin  of  the 
world  (1  John  ii.  2;  John  i.  29),  and  re<leem  the  world  as 
his  inheritance ;  his  mission  at  that  time  was  nevertheless 
confined  to  Israel  (Matt.  xv.  24,  x.  5,  6).  At  his  second 
advent  he  will  come  to  take  possession  of  the  world  as  hift 
kingdom,  and  to  rule  over  it  as  the  Son  of  Man.  (Matt 
xvi.  27,  XXV.  31,  32 ;  John  v.  27 ;  Heb.  ix.  28.     See  also  the 
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notes  on  Matt.  viii.  20,  23-27,  ante  pp.  107-109,  ix.  4,  pp. 
207-211,  xiii.  37^3,  p.  251.) 

Bearing  these  distinctions  in  mind,  we  observe  that  our 
blessed  Lord,  whenever  he  spoke  of  his  approaching  suffer- 
ings, always  designated  himself  as  the  Son  of  Man ;  as  if 
the  body  he  bore  as  Son  of  Man  was  the  sacrifice  appointed 
for  him  to  make  (Matt.  xx.  18,  28,  xxvi.  2,  24,  45,  xvii.  12 ; 
Mark  viii.  31,  ix.  31,  x,  33,  45,  xiv.  21,  41 ;  Luke  ix.  22, 
44,  xxii.  22).  But  his  priestly  office,  to  which  the  act  of 
making  sacrifice  belonged,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
as  we  have  shown,  be  inferior  to  the  order  of  his  manhood. 
(See  notes  on  Matt.  xvi.  13, 15,  xxi.  28),  and  the  apostle  Paul 
(in  Heb.  v.  6, 10,  vi.  20,  vii.  16,  21)  expressly  teaches  us  that 
his  priesthood  was  according  to  the  order  of  Melchizedec, 
the  nature  of  which  he  briefly  describes.  It  was  higher 
than  the  order  of  Aaron,  and  distinguished  from  it  in  many 
important  respects  (Heb.  vi.,  vii.,  viii.).  It  was  perpetual 
in  his  hands  (vs.  24) — it  was  according  to  the  power  of  an 
endless  life  (vs.  16) — it  was  universal  in  its  scope  and  effect 
(vs.  25).  In  all  these  respects  it  agrees  with  the  nature, 
attributes,  and  office  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man. 

The  apostles,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  epistles,  never 
spoke  of  his  sufferings  as  those  of  the  Son  of  Man,  but  as 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  (Horn.  v.  6,  8,  viii.  34 ;  1  Pet.  i.  11, 
V.  1,  et passim).  This  difference  is  remarkable,  and  cannot 
be  accounted  for  satisfactorily,  except  by  the  distinctions 
before  taken  between  the  Saviour's  relations  or  offices  as 
Son  of  Man  and  Messiah,  and  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
present  dispensation  of  the  gospel  (of  which  the  apostles 
were  the  first  ministers),  and  the  final  dispensation  of  the 
restitution  of  all  things.  This  will  appear  by  the  following 
considerations : 

Israel,  according  to  the  flesh,  were  the  chosen  or  elect 
people  of  God.  To  them  peculiar  and  very  glorious  pro- 
mises were  made,  upon  the  condition  of  their  obedience. 
Had  they  fulfilled  this  condition,  or  had  that  generation  of 
Israel  to  whom  the  Saviour  went,  received  him  with  true 
faith  atid  with  the  obedience  of  the  heart  (John  i.  11 ; 
Matt,  xxiii.  37 ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  13-16),  then,  indeed,  they  would 
have  been  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  God  above  all  people — 
a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  eminently  holy  ^boN^  «iVV  ^x!Qk^\ 
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nations  (Exod.  xix.  5, 6).  In  order  to  the  falfilment  of  ^hese 
promises,  God  graciously  covenanted  with  David  that  the 
Son  of  Man — Ihe  Adam  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  should 
become  incarnate  in  his  race,  and  the  heir  of  his  throne, 
by  means  of  which  covenant  his  universal  priesthood  was 
knitted  or  annexed  to  his  office  as  Messiah.  Such  was  the 
Divine  plan ;  and  although  Israel  fell,  and  thereby  lost  these 
privileges,  that  plan  was  not  thereby  frustrated  (Horn.  xi. 
11 ;  Matt.  xxi.  43).  A  new  dispensation  was  opened  upon 
the  fall  of  Israel,  in  order  to  gather  out  of  all  nations  ano- 
ther elect  people,  who  should  take  the  place  of  Israel 
according  to  the  flesh;  and  by  becoming  the  peculiar 
people  of  Messiah,  become  also  a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
God  and  a  kingdom  of  priests  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  Now,  the 
ministry  committed  to  the  apostles  was  appointed  to  gather 
this  elect  people  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  not  as  the  Son  of  Man 
(for  as  such  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  his),  but  as  the 
Messiah  of  Israel  or  the  church.  Hence  they  preached  him 
as  the  Christ,  and  spoke  and  wrote  only  of  his  sufferings  Oi 
Christy  and  not  as  the  Son  of  Man. 

Yet  the  gathering  of  this  elect  people  is  not  the  whole  of 
our  Lord's  redemptive  work.  As  the  Son  of  Man  and  the 
patriarchal  king  and  priest  of  the  whole  world — the  true 
Melchizedec  and  king  of  peace,*  he  redeemed,  by  the  offer- 


*  Very  ourious  opinions  haye  been  entertained  concerning  the  person  of 
Melchizedec  Some  have  supposed  he  was  Shem— others,  that  he  was  a 
grandson  of  Shem ;  others,  that  he  was  a  great-grandson,  or  other  descendant, 
of  Japhet ;  others  suppose  he  was  Ham ;  others,  sdU,  that  he  was  a  righteom 
and  peaceful  Canaanitish  king  cotemporary  with  Abraham,  without  pretend- 
ing to  determine  anything  more  «bout  him.  (See  Stuart  on  Heb.  Tii  S; 
Excursus  ziil,  and  Brown's  Dictionary.)  Other  writers  have  maintained 
that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost  Yet  others,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God  in  his 
divine  nature;  and  still  others,  that  he  was  Christ  himself:  which  liii 
opinion  was  rejected  by  Professor  Stuart,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  foros 
us  to  adopt  the  interpretation  that  **  Christ  is  like  unto  himself,**  or  that  a 
comparison  was  formally  instituted  by  the  apostle  between  Chritt  and  himmlf 
— <'  Cujus  mentio  est  refutatio."    Upon  this  question  it  may  be  remarked— 

(I.)  That  he  was  a  man,  and  not  God  or  a  divine  person  of  the  Trinity, 
follows  from  the  nature  of  the  office  of  a  priest  or  mediator  for  man  with 
God.— Heb.  y.  1,  4,6;  Gal.  iii.  20;  1  Tiul  ii.  5.  See  Matt  zx.  28;  noftfl^ 
Mark  z.  46. 

(2.)  That  he  was  a  greater  man  than  Abraham  is  expressly  asserted  by  tiie 
apostle  (Heb.  viL  7,  also  4).    He  was  greater  also  than  tha  whole  Levitieal 
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ing  of  his  body,  the  world  itself,  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning his  rightful  possession  as  the  Son  of  Man.    Hence  the 

priesthood  put  together,  for  yirtaallj  they  mil  paid  him  tithes  in  Abraham, 
•oeording  to  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle.  What  Canaanitish  king  could 
soawer  this  description?  Abraham  had  the  promises,  and  was  thereby 
distingaiahed  above  all  his  cotemporaries.  He  was  caUed  the  friend  of  God 
(a  Chron.  zx.  7  ;  Is.  zlL  1,  8 ;  James  iL  28).  He  was  the  greatest  mortal  nuui 
of  his  day. 

(8.)  That  Melchiiedeo  was  not  a  sinfbl  mortal  man,  who  needed  to  be 
redeemed  himself  by  a  priest  of  his  own  order,  is  proved  by  the  dignity, 
«ioeUency,  and  enduring  nature  of  his  priesthood :  for  if  he  were  each,  it 
would  follow,  that  had  he  been  on  earth  at  the  time  our  Lord  offered  his 
body  as  a  sacrifice,  though  a  mortal  man,  of  our  fidlen  race,  he  would  hara 
been  the  officiating  priest^  and  performed  the  act  of  making  the  sacrifice^  at 
Abraham  essayed  to  do  when  he  laid  Isaac  on  the  altar.  But  the  whole 
eofurse  of  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  (in  Heb.  y.,Ti,  and  Til  chapa.^  s>  well 
M  our  Lord*s  own  declaration  (John  x.  17,  18)»  renders  the  thing  supposed 
impoaaible. 

(4.)  The  description  which  the  apostle  gives  us  of  Melohizedeo,  if  we  may 
imderstand  him  to  mean  what  he  says,  proves  that  he  was  not  a  man  of 
Adam's  race.  He  was  without  father,  wifiiout  mother,  without  any  (human) 
genealogy.  He  had  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life,  but  was  made 
like  unto  (or  conformed  unto)  the  Son  of  Gk>d  (by  reason,  or  means,  as  wa 
•oppose,  of  his  union  with  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity),  and  consequently, 
eiemaUy  a  priest  without  a  successor  in  his  office. 

(5.)  Again,  his  name  (which  must  be  understood  in  its  fuU  and  proper 
import)  is  deseriptive  of  his  person  and  office.  Thus  understood,  it  can 
belong  to  no  being  in  the  universe  but  the  Son  of  Man — the  Ben  Adam  <^  the 
everlasting  covenant  For  he  only  can  truly  be  caUed  the  king  of  righteoua- 
*neas  and  peace,  having  universal  and  everiasting  dominion  over  this  world 
(la  iz.  6 ;  Ps.il  6,  12;  Dan.  vil  14.  Comp.  also  John  viil  68,  with  Heb. 
vil  4).  As  the  absolute  Lord  of  the  world,  tiie  Son  of  Man  is  the  only  being 
capable  of  the  functions  of  High  Priest  of  the  world,  and  of  Mediator  between 
it  and  all  its  concerns  and  God.  As  the  world,  which  was  his  inheritance^ 
had  fallen  under  the  curse  of  Gk>d,  be  only  could  redeem  it  from  apostacy 
and  sin,  and  restore  it  to  aUegiance  and  the  Divine  favor. 

(6.)  David  refers  to  Melchiiedec  in  a  prophecy  concerning  the  ezaltatioii 
of  Christ  as  an  extraordinary  person  (Ps.  cz.  4):  ''Jehovah  hath  sworn,  and 
it  repenteth  him  not  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  [according  to]  the 
order  (manner)  of  Melchizedec"  It  is  true  he  gives  no  explanation  of  his 
person  or  character.  Yet,  from  the  manner  in  which  his  name  is  introduced, 
he  was  of  a  rank  worthy  of  the  divine  persons  engaged  in  the  transactioiL 
The  oath  of  Jehovah  cannot  be  interpreted  of  an  inconsiderable  person  or 
thing.  Kor  can  the  Messiah  in  his  exaltation  be  in  any  of  his  relations  or 
offices,  of  the  rank  or  order  of  a  mortal  man.  As  observed  above,  the  order 
of  our  Lord's  priesthood  could  not  be  inferior  to  the  order  of  his  manhood, 
and  he  is  the  one  and  only  man  of  his  own  order.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
new  creation — ^the  second  Adam,  and  cannot  take  rank  in  his  person  or  any  of 
bis  offices  from  any  of  our  mortal  race. 

These  considerations  might  be  enforced  by  an  eiiimBaJdoBkfA^<i^^.^VL» 
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apostle  John  (let  Ep.  ii.  2),  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  elect,  or  of  the  universal  chnrch,  says, 
"  Who  is  the  propitiation  for  out  (that  is,  his  elect  people's) 
sins,  and  not  for  out%  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world.* 
According  to  the  same  distinction,  we  understand  an  expres- 
sion of  the  apostle  Paiil  (in  1  Tim.  i  v.  10), "  Who  is  the  Saviour 
of  all  men,  especially  of  those  that  believe." 

The  only  salvation  oflFered  to  men  during  this  dispensa- 
tion is  this  great  or  especial  salvation  of  the  elect  people, 
given  to  Christ  as  his  peculiar  people  (Tit.  ii.  14),  who  are 
to  inherit  the  privileges  first  conditionally  promised  to  Israel 
according  to  the  flesh  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6) — called  (on  account  of 
their  subrogation)  "  the  Israel  of  God"  (GaL  vi.  16).  Hence 
the  apostles  preached  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  not  as  the  Son  of 
Man.  Their  commissions  and  all  their  labors  fell  within 
the  Messianic  office  of  our  Lord.  His  kingdom,  as  Messiah 
or  the  Christ,  is,  during  the  whole  of  this  dispensation  or  order 
of  things,  the  great  and  the  only  concern.  All,  to  whom 
the  gospel  is  preached,  are  invited  to  embrace  this  great 
salvation  and  enter  this  kingdom.  But  when  this  kingdom 
shall  be  consummated  by  the  gathering  to  himself  of  the 
accomplished  aggregate  of  his  elect — that  is,  of  all  who 
have  been  given  to  him  in  that  relation  or  character,  then 
will  he  come  in  his  kingdom  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  extend 
his  benignant  rule  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  (Matt' 
XXV.  31),  and  the  blessed  effect  of  his  redemptive  work  be 
seen  and  felt  in  the  restitution  of  all  things. 

The  sum  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  topic  may 
be  thus  stated :  Our  Lord,  in  speaking  of  his  sufferings  as 

Tii,  but  without  more,  thej  justify  the  conclusion  {we  submit)  that  the  Mel- 
chizedec  who  met  Abraham  and  blessed  him  (Gen.  ziv.  IS),  and  brou^ 
forth  bread  and  wine  (the  elements  employed  by  the  Saviour  it  the  inititih 
tion  of  the  Supper)  was  the  Son  of  Man, — the  Adam  to  whom  the  psafanist 
(Pfe.  yiii)  ascribes  universal  dominion.  With  this  view  of  the  question,  lit 
the  reader  ponder  John  viiL  66-68 :  "  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  IM 
my  day,  and  he  saw  and  was  glad.** .  .  .  .  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.** 
We  add  only,  that  this  interpretation  is  not  open  to  the  objection  of  ProfesMT 
Stuart  before  mentioned ;  for  it  amounts  to  this,  that  the  order  of  our  Lord's 
priesthood,  m  the  Chritt  or  Meniah  of  Israel,  is  according  to  the  order  of 
his  nature,  offices^  and  attributes,  as  the  Son  of  Man.  See  the  note  on  Matt 
ZX.2S. 

*  The  words,  the  sins  of,  are  a  gloss  of  the  translator^  and  Bhould  b« 
omitted.    They  tend  to  mislead  from  the  tme  sense. 
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the  Son  of  Man,  had  in  view  the  whole  of  his  redemptive 
work,  not  only  as  it  respected  his  elect  people  belonging  to 
him  as  Messiah,  but  the  world  itself  and  the  nations  who 
are  to  dwell  upon  it  during  all  futurity,  which  belongs  to 
him  as  the  Son  of  Man  (Matt.  xiii.  41,  xxv.  31-34,  40.) 

The  apostles,  on  the  other  hand,  speak  only  of  his  suffer- 
ings as  Christ,  because  the  ministry  which  had  been  com- 
mitted to  them  had  respect  only  to  the  kingdom  which 
had  been  given  to  our  Lord,  as  the  seed  of  David  and  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  which  must  be  consummated  before  his 
coming  into  his  kingdom  as  the  Son  of  Man. 

This  interpretation  suggests  that  our  Lord's  kingdom  as 
the  Christ  is  a  kingdom  of  kings-  and  priests  exalted  to 
thrones  of  glory  in  the  world  of  redemption  (Rev.  iii.  21,  i. 
6,  V.  10 ;  Matt.  xix.  28 ;  Luke  xxii.  29  ;  Rom.  viii.  28-30 ; 
Phil.  iii.  21 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  17  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12  ;  Rom.  viii.  17 ; 
1  Pet  iv.  13;  Eph.  i.  20,  23;  1  Cor.  iii.  16,  vi.  19;  John 
xvii.  9,  20,  24),  constituting,  as  it  were,  a  vast  temple  for 
the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  kingdom  is  distinct 
from  his  kingdom  as  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  a  kingdom 
over  this  world  and  the  nations  and  people  that  shall  dwell 
npon  it  (Dan.  vii.  14 ;  Rev.  xxi.  24 ;  Matt.  xxv.  31-46).  But 
this  also  is  a  glorious  and  an  everlasting  kingdom,  which 
shall  not  pass  away  or  be  destroyed  (Dan.  vii.  14,  ii.  44), 
oat  of  which  he  will  cast  and  destroy  all  things  that  offend, 
and  them  that  do  iniquity  (Matt.  xiii.  41). 

One  observation  more :  The  miion  of  the  divine  to  the 
human  nature  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  incarna- 
tion of  both  under  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  covenant, 
has  exalted  his  human  nature  to  the  throne  of  the  universe 
(Rev.  iii.  21),  and  his  elect  people  to  his  own  throne  as  Son 
of  Man  (Rev.  i.  13,  comp.  with  Rev.  ii.  26,  27,  iii.  21),  and 
so  made  them  also  kings  and  priests  unto  Gk>d  (Rev.  xx.  6, 
V.  10,  i.  6).  Whether,  therefore,  the  apostles  speak  of  our 
blessed  Lord  as  the  Son  of  God,  or  as  the  Son  of  Man,  or  as 
the  Christ,  or  simply  as  Jesus,  they  refer  to  the  com  plead ty 
of  his  person  as  God-Man-Messiah,  the  Maker  and  Re- 
deemer of  the  world — and  the  Redeemer  of  Israel ;  and  they 
seldom  liave  occasion  (as  Paul  had  when  reasoning  about 
the  priesthood  of  Jesus)  to  ascribe  the  particular  parts  of 
his  work  discriminately  to  the  particulai  c\iSiX«A\AT^  T^&r 
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tion  or  office  in  which  he  performed  them,  because  their 
mission  and  office  fell  within  and  were  circumscribed  by  his 
mission  and  offices  as  the  Christ,  and  the  designed  end  and 
especial  purposes  of  these  will  be  fully  attained  when  the 
elect  church  (or  the  Israel  of  God)  shall  be  completed,  and 
the  Lord  shall  come  to  receive  it  to  himself  (Matt.  xiii.  43, 
and  see  note  on  Matt.  xii.  8,  ante  p.  233). 

Matt.  xvii.  24.  "And  when  they  were  come  to  Caper- 
naum, tbey  tliat  received  tribute  money  came  to  Peter  and 
said.  Doth  not  your  master  pay  tribute?" 

The  fact  that  such  a  question  should  be  addressed  to  a 
follower  of  the  Lord,  shows  how  completely  his  divine  na- 
ture was  concealed  under  his  humanity.  Tlie  question 
assumes  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  and  a  subject  of  earthly 
government.  It  affords  a  proof  of  the  meekness  and  quiet- 
ness of  our  Lord's  demeanor  (Matt  xii.  19),  and  of  the 
groundlessness  of  the  charge  made  against  him  before 
Pilate  by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  (Luke 
xxiii.  2). 

Verse  25.  "  He  saith  Yes." 

If  we  reflect  what  opportunities  this  apostle  had  had  of 
knowing  his  master's  true  nature  and  character,  his  answer 
will  appear  more  extraordinary  than  the  question.  He  had 
witnessed  the  power  of  his  will  over  the  winds  and  the  waves. 
He  had  seen  him  raise  the  dead  by  his  voice — feed  thousands 
with  a  few  loaves — walk  on  the  sea,  and  but  just  before,  be- 
held the  transfiguration  of  his  person.  He  had  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Father  acknowledging  him  as  his  Son.  What  im- 
pressions were  these  things  adapted  to  make  on  the  mind  of 
this  apostle  ?  Yet  upon  being  asked  "  Doth  not  your  master 
pay  tribute  ?"  "  he  saith  Yes."  Tlie  answer  was  inconsider- 
ate unless  it  be  understood  as  meaning  nothing  more,  than 
that  it  was  his  master's  habit  or  practice  to  pay  tribute.  But 
in  whatever  sense  we  are  to  understand  it,  our  Lord's  ques- 
tioning of  him  was  designed  to  awaken  reflection  and  ex- 
plain the  motive  of  his  own  conduct  if  such  had  been  his 
custom  or  practice. 

Verses  25,  26.  "  And  when  ho  was  come  into  the  house, 
Jesus  prevented  (anticipated)  him  saying,  Wliat  thinkest 
thou  Simon  ?  of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  take  cus- 
tom or  tribute?  of  their  own  eons  or  from  other  persons! 
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Peter  saith  to  liim,  Of  other  persons.    Jesns  saith  nnto  him| 
Then  are  the  sons  free." 

It  is  probable  that  Peter  entered  the  house  to  inform  the 
Saviour  of  the  presence  of  the  tax  collectors,  and  of  their 
demand.  But  in  this  he  was  anticipated.  The  case  put 
was  closely  analogical.  Custom  or  tribute  is  both  an  ezac^ 
tion  and  a  duty,  from  which  the  sons  of  earthly  kings  were 
exempt.  The  analogy  was  too  obvious  to  Peter  to  require 
an  express  application.  He  could  not  have  forgotten 
the  voice  from  the  cloud,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son."  Who 
could  exact  tribute  from  him  or  impose  on  him  the  duty  to 
pay  it?  Has  the  God  of  the  whole  earth  less  power  than 
earthly  kings  ?  The  miracle  recorded  in  the  next  verse,  in 
fact  proved  his  exemption:  for  he  that  could  make  the 
fish  of  the  sea  his  servants,  could  have  made  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  and  their  subjects,  e\^en  the  earth  itself,  open 
and  profier  to  him  their  treasures  at  his  will. 

Verse  27.  But  that  we  may  not  "  oflFend  them,  go  thou  to 
the  sea  and  cast  an  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first 
oometh  up,  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his  mouth,  thou 
shalt  find  a  piece  of  money ;  that  take  and  give  unto  them, 
for  me  and  thee." 

The  evangelist  does  not  say  that  Peter  did  as  he  was  bid, 
or  that  he  actually  found  the  piece  of  money  required.  He 
is  contented  with  reciting  merely  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  direction,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  supply  the 
rest.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  executed  his  mas- 
ter's command,  with  the  success  foretold.  This  miracle  had 
even  fewer  witnesses  than  the  transfiguration.  We  are  not 
informed  that  any  other  of  the  disciples  heard  the  direction, 
or  went  with  Peter  to  the  sea,  and  saw  him  cast  a  hook  or 
take  a  fish  with  the  money  in  his  mouth.  Peter,  so  far  as 
we  know,  was  tlie  only  witness  of  the  miracle ;  but  he  no 
doubt  spoke  of  it  to  his  fellow  disciples.  It  taught  them, 
or  should  have  taught  them,  that  they  could  need  no  other 
riches  than  the  love  and  favor  of  their  Divine  master. 

The  miracle  was  an  example  of  our  Lord's  power,  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  according  to  Ps.  viii.  8, 
and  this  we  suppose  is  the  chief  point  of  instruction.  Of  all 
the  miracles  our  Lord  performed  this  is  the  most  difficult  for 
fJEklse  religionists  to  explain  away.    "  Peter  is  ^nt  ^  \Jx^ 
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sea,  not  with  a  net,  but  with  a  hook  ...  A  net  might  en- 
close many  fishes,  a  hook  could  take  but  one  ....  A  fish 
shall  bring  him  a  stater  in  her  mouth ;  and  that  the  fish 
that  bites  first.  What  an  unusual  bearer  is  here !  what  an 
unlikely  element  to  yield  a  piece  of  ready  coin !"  (Bp.  Hall.) 
Nothing  short  of  absolute  power  over  the  fish  of  the  sea 
and  knowledge  of  them  could  have  enabled  the  Saviour  to 
perform  this  miracle. 

This  is  the  only  miracle  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Mat- 
thew, and  he  selected  it,  as  we  suppose,  because  it  was  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  Jesus  as  Sou  of 
Man.  At  the  calling  of  Peter,  according  to  Luke  (v.  4-10) 
our  Lord  displayed  his  power  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
again,  according  to  John,  after  his  resurrection  (John  xxi.  6- 
11).  These  last  were  witnessed  only  by  those  who  were,  or 
were  to  be,  apostles,  and  consequently  were  a  part  of  their 
private  instruction ;  and  although  both  of  them  were  pe^ 
fectly  convincing  to  those  who  saw  them,  yet  are  they  more 
easily  evaded  or  explained  away,  by  rationalistic  interpre- 
ters, than  the  one  we  are  considering.  For  either  the  fact 
itself  hero  recorded  must  be  denied,  or,  as  Bengel  observes, 
a  manifold  miracle  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence  must 
be  admitted,  (1)  That  something  should  be  caught — capi  ali- 
quid;  (2)  and  that  quickly — et  cito;  (3)  that  there  should  be 
money  in  a  fish — inpiscefore  pecuniam;  (4)  and  that  in  the 
first  fish — eamque  in  piece  prima;  (5)  that  the  sum  should  be 
just  what  was  needed — nummum  fore  tanti  quantum  opus 
eaaet;  (6)  that  it  should  be  in  the  fish's  mowih—fore  inpiscU 
ore.  Therefore  the  fish  was  commanded  (or  constrained)  to 
bring  a  stater  or  four-drachm  coin,  that  very  moment,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  miracle  illustrates  very  impressively  Ps.  viii.  8,  before 
referred  to,  and  taken  in  connexion  with  others  before 
remarked  upon,  shows  that  we  are  to  undei*stand  the  words 
of  David  literally,  and  in  their  fullest  sense.  "Thou 
madest  him  to  Jiave  dominion  (absolute)  over  the  works  of 
thy  hands;  thou  hast  put  aU  things  under  his  feet — all 
sheep  and  oxen ;  yea  and  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  the  fowl 
of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea  ;  and  whatsoever  paseeth 
through  the  paths  of  the  sea." 

Matt,  xviii.  1.   "At  the  same  time  came  the  disciples 
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unto  Jesns,  saying,  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven^  (of  the  heavens)  ? 

Mark  informs  as  (ix.  38)  of  a  dispute  which  had  arisen 
among  them,  when  they  were  apart  from  the  Lord ;  about 
which  he  questioned  them,  but  they  were  unwilling,  for 
some  cause,  to  mention  the  subject  of  it.  Luke,  although 
less  particular  in  some  respects,  represents  the  Saviour  as 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it  through  his  knowledge 
of  their  hearts  (ix.  47).  The  disciples,  it  is  evident,  were 
confidently  expecting  the  coming  of  their  Lord's  kingdom 
at  that  time ;  and,  as  they  had  been  especially  chosen  to 
foUow  him,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  they  all  would  have 
distinguished  places  in  it  They  expected,  also,  that  there 
would  be  distinctions  made  between  themselves,  and  the 
question  was,  who  of  them  should  be  the  greatest  Evi- 
dently they  supposed,  that  by  privately  discussing  the  mat- 
ter among  themselves,  when  Jesus  was  not  immediately 
present,  they  could  prevent  his  knowing  anything  about 
their  ambitious  aspirations,  which  shows  how  imperfectly 
tliey  understood  the  character  of  their  master.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  should  properly  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
disciples,  so  as  not  to  overestimate  either  their  piety  or 
knowledge,  in  order  that  we  may  properly  understand  on 
Lord's  instructions  to  them  and  his  method  of  dealing  with 
them.  No  fact  is  clearer  than  that  the  apostles,  during  oul* 
Lord's  personal  ministry,  and  until  they  were  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  entertained  very  limited  and  very  erroneous 
views  upon  many  subjects  which,  to  us,  appear  too  plain  to 
be  misunderstood. 

Yerses  2,  3.  '^  And  Jesus  called  a  little  child  unto  him, 
and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them"  [and  having  taken  him 
in  his  arms,  he  said  unto  them,  Mark  ix.  36],  "  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

It  is  manifest  from  this  verse  that  the  apostles,  at  that  time^ 
were  very  far  from  being  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  yet 
they  were  (excepting  Judas)  all  elected  and  chosen  of  God 
to  eternal  life  (Luke  x.  20 ;  John  vi.  70).  The  mere  choice 
of  them  by  the  Saviour  to  be  his  apostles,  and  the  future 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  included,  we  may 
believe,  their  election  to  eternal  life.    Yet  to  Peter  (to  ^KonooL 
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the  Father  had  revealed  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation)  the 
Savionr  addressed  similar  words,  after  foretelling  his  apos- 
tacy :  "  When  thou  art  converted  strengthen  thy  brethren" 
(Lake  xxii.  32).  On  this  occasion  onr  Lord  impressively 
taught  them,  that  the  road  to  greatness  lay  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  their  eyes  were  turned  to.  Their  views 
must  undergo  a  change  equal  to  that  of  transforming  t 
worldly,  ambitious  man,  doting  on  wordly  diBtinctions  and 
glory,  into  a  little  child,  who  cannot  even  understand  what 
such  glory  and  distinctions  are,  and  has  no  thought  or  de- 
sire to  possess  them. 

What  a  picture  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  here  given ! 
Nothing  indeed  is  said  directly  of  the  kingdom  itself,  but 
only  of  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  Men  must  unlearn,  as 
it  were,  their  whole  education,  and  be  brought  back  to  the 
simplicity  of  childhood,  to  have  the  first  qualificaticm  f<Nr 
the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  in  which  Love  is  the  centralizing  or 
cementing  power  (Col.  iii.  14),  and  Rule  is  service ;  and 
the  highest  rule  tl\e  humblest  service  (John  ziiL  14-16; 
Mark  ix.  85 ;  Matt  xx.  26-28). 

The  word  (o7^«f  9r«)  translated  in  this  place,  and  also  in 
Luke  xxii.  32,  converted^  is  not  that  which  is  commonly  used 
in  the  Kew  Testament  to  denote  a  change  of  heart  (Matt 
iii.  2,  iv.  17,  xi.  20,  21,  xii.  41),  or  of  the  mind  (see  lilatt  v. 
39,  vii.  6,  xvi.  23,  xviii.  3),  yet  the  circumstances  of  the  oc^ 
casion,  and  what  our  Lord  did  say  to  them,  imply  that  they 
needed  it  And  it  magnifies  the  power  and  goodness  of  the 
Saviour  that  he  not  only  bore  with  his  disciples,  but  kept 
them  from  falling  away  from  him,  notwithstanding  their 
carnal  views  and  unsanctified  affections.  He  had  taken 
them  from  the  humble  walks  of  life,  and  although  un- 
learned, they  had  derived  their  notions  of  things  from  the 
more  elevated  classes  of  their  countrymen,  and  no  doobt 
esteemed  those  things  great  and  desirable,  which  the  great 
men  of  the  nation  so  esteemed.  He  taught  them  many 
things  concerning  himself  which  were  utterly  at  variance 
with  their  expectations,  and  without  the  illuminating,  con- 
verting, and  strengthening  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  at- 
tached them  to  his  person — preserved  them  (the  son  of  per- 
dition only  excepted)  amidst  all  the  scandals  and  tempta- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed,  to  the  end  of  his  minis- 
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try ;  and  then,  as  it  were,  handed  them  over  to  the  Holj 
Spirit  to  convert,  enlighten,  sanctify,  and  preserve  till  thej 
should  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  (See  note  on 
Acts  ii.  1,  Jonm.  vol.  z.  558.) 

xviii.  4,  6.  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  hnmble  himself 
as  this  little  child"  (meaning  the  child  he  then  held  in  his 
arms,  Mark  ix.  86, 37)  '^  the  same  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  one  such  little  child 
in  my  name,  receiveth  me."  Mark  adds,  '^  And  whosoever 
receiveth  me,  receiveth  not  me"  only  ^^  but  him"  also  ^'  that 
sent  me"  (Mark  iz.  87). 

The  primary  object  of  our  Lord,  on  this  occasion,  was  to 
correct  the  ambitions  views  of  the  apostles.  He  taught 
them  they  must  lay  them  aside,  and  become  like  that  little 
child,  in  order  to  obtain  even  an  entrance  in  the  kingdom, 
the  chief  places  of  which  they  coveted.  But  incidentally 
he  taught  them  also,  that  little  children  were  peculiarly 
dear  to  him,  and  not  only  that,  but  that  little  children,  like 
the  one  he  held  in  his  arms  before  them,  were,  and  would 
be  received  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  This  is  more  plainly 
declared  in  Matt.  xix.  14 ;  Mark  x.  14 ;  Luke  xviii.  16.  It 
would  be  incongruous  to  say  to  the  apostles,  that  unless 
they  became  like  little  children  they  should  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom,  unless  little  children  do  enter  into  that  king> 
dom  ;  for  that  would  imply  that  they  might  enter  into  the 
kingdom  by  becoming  like  those  who  do  not  enter  into  it. 
How  can  it  be  that  the  receiving  of  a  little  child  in  Jesus^ 
name  is  a  receiving  of  him  unless  the  child  is  his  t  Oan  we 
have  a  stronger  assurance  that  all  children  removed  by 
death,  before  the  commission  of  actual  sin,  are  saved  ?  By 
nature,  indeed,  they  are  lost;  otherwise  they  would  not 
need  a  Saviour.  But  because  they  are  the  Saviour's,  the 
effect  of  his  work  is  to  transfer  them,  at  the  very  beginning 
almost  of  their  being,  from  the  stock  or  parentage  of  the 
£EJlen  Adam  to  his  own  stock  or  parentage,  as  the  second 
Adam  ;  so  that  their  genealogy  from  the  first  shall  be  rec- 
koned from  him.  This  was  a  great  object  of  his  incarna- 
tion— so  great  that  it  seems  to  be  represented  (in  the  ele- 
venth verse)  as  the  prominent  object  of  his  coming,  which 
the  apostles  did  not  seem  to  have  any  conception  of  (Matt* 
xix.  18,  Mark  x.  18,  Luke  xviii.  15)  even  9^zt  \i^  YisA  ^ii^ 
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explicitly  declared  it,  although  they  might  at  least  bare  con- 
jectured it  from  their  own  Scriptures.  (See  Jerem.  zix.  8, 
5 ;  Joel  ii.  16-18  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  IS ;  Jonah  iv.  9, 11 ;  and 
Numb.  xiv.  23  in  the  Septuagint,  a  passage  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  text.)  According  to  the  Divine  plan, 
this  world  or  this  life,  so  far  as  the  infant  race  is  concerned, 
may  be  compared  to  a  nursery  ground  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  or  rather,  taking  our  similitude  from  the  parable 
in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  verses — the  Father  of  myriads 
of  worlds  is  not  willing  that  the  least  and  most  inglorious  of 
them  should  perish.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes  infinite  pains 
to  recover  it ;  and  not  only  that,  but  also  to  recover  every 
individual  of  the  race  he  planted  upon  it  Such  was  the 
scope  of  the  mission  of  the  Son  of  Man  (vs.  11-14).  He  came 
to  repair  the  ruin  of  the  fall — ^to  restore  the  human  family  to 
his  kingdom,  except  so  far  as  personal,  actual  sin  persisted 
in,  without  repentance  and  faith,  should  prevent.  But  this 
exception  does  not  embrace  infants  removed  by  death  be- 
fore actual  sin.  How  extensive  then,  and  how  miniite,  is 
the  plan  of  redemption  I  Who  can  count  the  number  of 
the  infant  dead  from  the  beginning  t  Yet  not  one  of  them 
is  overlooked  by  our  Father  in  heaven.  He  will  gather 
them  all  into  his  kingdom  ;  but  in  what  orders  or  ranks,  or 
with  what  distinctions,  depends  wh6lly  on  his  sovereign 
pleasure  (1  Cor.  xv.  40,  42).* 


*  A  strong,  if  not  condiisiye  argument^  in  tnpporl  of  this  («3q>ofitioiiX  bh^ 
be  derived  from  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  compared  with  Bom.  t.  12,  14:  "For  aiii 
Adam  aU  die,  so  in  Christ  shaU  all  be  made  aliye." — "  Wherefore,  aa  by  cm 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  and  ao  death  paated  upon 
all  men,  for  that  aU  have  sinned."  Death  waa  the  penalty  of  the  thk  of 
Adam,  and  to  die  once  is  the  whole  of  that  penalty ;  so  that  when  death  hath 
passed  once  upon  an  infant,  who  has  conunitted  no  actual  sin,  it  haa  Boflfered 
the  whole  of  that  penalty.  In  other  words,  the  penalty  waa  not  to  die  and 
then  to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  through  the  work  of  Christ  the  Seeond 
Adam,  and  then  to  die  a  second  death ;  but  simply  to  die  onoe  (Heb.  ix.  S7X 
on  account  of  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam.  But  the  Son  of  Man  eame  to  nrerM 
that  penalty,  or  rather  to  bear  it  for  men,  and  bring  them  to  life  again  by 
raising  them  from  the  dead.  In  this  resurrection  children,  dying  in  infiuiey, 
will  have  part  Will  their  resurrection  be  a  blessing  or  a  benefit  to  themf 
Moat  certninly.  But  how  will  it  be  a  blessing  or  a  benefit,  if  they  are  nked 
from  the  dead  only  to  die  the  second  death  ff  It  follows^  therefora^  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  infant  portion  of  our  race,  through  the 
work  of  Christ,  that  their  condition  in  the  fntore  itate  cannot  be  otharwisa 
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What  our  Lord  said  on  this  topic  amounts  to  this :  None 
of  the  human  race,  except  little  children,  can  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;  that  is,  none  but  children,  literally 
such,  and  those  who  become  so  like  them,  that  tliej  may  be 
called  little  children.  All  the  saved,  therefore,  are  little 
children,  either  literally  such  or  made  such  by  Divine  grace. 
It  18  an  inversion  of  the  Saviour's  meaning,  to  suppose  that 
h^ primarily  intended  humble-minded,  child-like  disciples 
or  followers.  Primarily  he  meant  babes,  little  children; 
and  secondarily,  his  humble-minded  followers,  so  like  them 
in  disposition  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  though  they 
were  literally  such.  This  interpretation  shows  the  force  of 
the  designation  ''  little  children,"  frequent  in  John's  epistles, 
and  once  used  by  Paul,  and  once  also  by  our  Lord  (John 
xiii.  83  ;  Gal.  iv.  19 ;  1  John  ii.  1, 18,  28,  iii.  7,  iv.  4,  v.  21). 

Hatt  xviii.  6.  ''  But  whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  lit- 
tle ones,  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a 
mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  and  that  he  were 
drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 

From  his  care  and  love  for  children,  and  the  Divine  pur- 
poses in  regard  to  them,  the  Saviour  passes  to  offences  or  oc- 
casions of  sin  given  to  them  by  others.  As  the  receiving 
of  them  in  his  name  is  receiving  him,  so  offences  against 
them  are  offences  against  him,  deserving  the  severest  pun- 
ishment A  large  proportion  of  our  race  (some  say  three- 
fifths),  are  removed  by  death  before  they  are  capable  of 
committing  actual  sin,  and  of  course  before  they  are  capable 
of  being  offended  in  the  sense  of  the  text  Hence  our  Lord 
confines  his  denunciation  to  offences  against  those  little 
ones  wJio  hdieve  in  him.  For  he  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween those  young  persons  who  have  become  accountable 
for  their  conduct  and  others,  except  that  founded  on  belief 
and  unbelief— that  is,  between  his  church  and  the  world. 
Still,  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  spared  to  grow  up  to 
maturity,  there  is  a  moment  at  which  each  first  becomes 
capable  of  committing  sin.    Until  that  time,  they  are  the 


happy,  beeatiM  if  it  were  oot  lo,  the  work  of  Chritt  would  be  the 
I  of  inereMing  the  original  penalty  to  thoae  who  die  before  they  are 
MfMble  of  repentanee  and  faith,  and  eyen  of  eommitting  aotnal  tin.  Thit 
•ifmnaat  k  deraloped  mad  anforoed  in  RmaeTt  TT«a\Ma  oa  AnSiB^^^iifidra& 
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Lord's  in  the  sense  explained.  In  regard  to  every  one  of 
them  there  must  be  a  first  sin,  and  a  first  occasion  of  sin, 
and  lie  who  gives  it  falls  within  this  dennnciation  of  the 
Saviour.  The  sin  of  misleading  and  cormpting  children,  or 
becoming  the  occasion  of  their  straying  into  the  way  of 
transgression,  we  are  warranted  by  this  passage  in  saying,  is 
peculiarly  oflTensive  to  the  Saviour.  How  few  think  that  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  die  a  violent  death  than  to  be- 
come the  occasion  of  sin  to  a  little  child,  or  to  a  humble 
child-like  follower  of  the  Saviour  1  How  few  consider  the 
fearful  responsibilities  of  their  conduct  towards  those  whom 
the  Saviour  claims  especially  as  his  own. 

Yet  such  is  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  the  influences 
to  which  it  is  subject,  that  "  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come  ^  (vs.  7),  and  such  is  human  nature  that  offences,  or 
occasions  of  sin,  come  even  from  within  ourselves,  as  well 
as  from  the  world  without  (vs.  8,  9).  The  apostles,  and 
consequently  all  others,  might  become  their  own  tempters, 
but  in  such  cases  the  Saviour  required  them  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  if  necessary.  "  But  if  thy  hand  or  foot  offend 
thee,  cut  it  off "  ...  "and  if  thine  eye  offend  ihee,  pluck 
it  out,"  if  there  be  no  other  means  of  resisting  the  occasion 
of  offence.  Recurring,  then,  to  the  subject  of  children,  he 
repeats,  with  particular  application  to  the  apostles,  a  caution 
already  impliedly  given :  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one 
of  these  little  ones,"  enforcing  it  by  the  dignity  and  excellency 
which  the  Divine  regard  and  care  for  them  gives  them. 

Verse  10.  "  For  I  say  unto  you  that  their  angels  in  heaven" 
(literally  in  the  heavens)  "do  always  behold  the  face  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

This  expression  is  to  some  extent  metaphorical ;  for  Ood 
is  a  Spirit  (see  John  xiv.  9,  i.  18 ;  Heb.  i.  3).  "  No  one 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time."  Yet  we  cannot  suppose  our 
Lord  would  have  spoken  in  this  way,  if  these  little  ones  had 
no  guardian  angels.  Paul  speaks  of  angels  as  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation  (Heb.  i.  14).  What  reasonable  objection,  then, 
can  there  be  to  this  belief?  There  are  angels  enough  for 
the  service.  Paul  speaks  of  them  as  myriads  (Heb.  xii.  22). 
Even  nations  have  their  angels.  If  not,  how  can  we  explain 
Dan.  X.  20,  21,  and  xii.  1 1    The  fact  that  God  uses  the 
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ministry  of  angek  in  this  world,  cannot  be  denied  consis- 
tentlj  witii  the  Scriptures  (Lnke  i.  11,  19,  26;  ii.  9, 12; 
Matt  XXVI.  68 ;  Acts  i.  10 ;  xii.  7,  8 ;  xxvii.  28,  and  see 
Dent  xxxii.  8,  in  the  LXX.  version ;  also  note  on  John  xx. 
10,  12,  vol.  X.  of  Journal  p.  72 ;  and  Jacob  Ode's  Oom- 
mentarins  de  Angelis  in  4to). 

Matt,  xviii.  11.  "  For  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save 
that  which  was  lost "  [UteraUy  the  lost  ro  acoXwXof], 

Besides  his  mission  as  Messiah  to  Israel,  our  Lord  had  a 
mission  as  Son  of  Man.  At  the  imprisonment  of  John  the 
Baptist,  he  entered  publicly  on  his  mission  to  the  nation  of 
Israel  as  Messiah  (John  i.  11) ;  at  the  death  of  John  the 
Baptist,  he  entered  on  his  mission  to  the  people  of  Israel  as 
the  Son  ofManj*  and  he  was  now  engaged  in  the  execution 
of  that  mission.  Hence  he  said.  The  Son  of  Man  is  come — 
is  already  entered  upon  his  work  of  saving  (ro  acoXwXo^) 
the  lost — an  expression  comprehensive  of  all  the  effects  c^ 
the  apostacy,  both  in  general  and  in  all,  even  the  minutest 
particulars.  This  is  apparent  from  the  illustration  the  Sa- 
viour makes  of  his  meaning  in  the  next  three  verses. 

Verses  12, 18, 14.  "  How  think  ye  ?  If  a  man  have  an 
hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth  he 
not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  and  goeth  [go]  into  the 
mountains  [or  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  upon  the  moun- 
tains and  go]  and  seeketh  [seek]  that  which  is  gone  astray 
[the  strayed  one],  and  if  so  be  that  he  find  it,  verily  I  say 

•  Thit  diftmetion  mtLj  explain  Matt  x.  28,  a  yery  diffionlt  paasage.  Ai 
tha  death  of  John  the  Baptuit,  we  have  leen  that  our  Lord  changed  his  pub- 
Be  eoonei  UnUl  that  event,  the  nation  waa  on  their  trial  in  their  public; 
politieal,  or  aaaoctate  capacity.  The  queation  for  them  to  decide  wai,  whe- 
ther they  would  nationally  receiye  Jeeua  as  their  Meniah.  By  rejecting 
John  and  allowing  him  to  be  put  to  death,  they,  in  fact;  reacted  the  Meiaiah 
alao^  whom  he  forerun  (John  i.  11).  After  the  death  of  John,  the  Lord  ea- 
tared  on  hia  miasion  to  the  people  €u  Son  of  Man  ;  and  the  question  then 
waa  who  among  the  people  (each  for  hims^,  would  receive  him  as  the  Son 
of  Man  mndSatiowr,  It  was  to  this  change  in  his  relations  and  ministry,  p«r- 
bapa»  our  Lord  aUuded,  when  he  said  to  his  apostles,  "  Te  shall  not  hara 
gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  Man  be  come  '^ — as  if  he  had 
aaid — '*Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  dties  of  Israel,  before  my  mission 
ta  ihi$  nation  as  their  Mettiah^  shall  be  accomplished,  and  I  be  ready  to  en- 
ter on  my  miasion  as  Son  of  Man  to  the  people  in  their  indiridual  and  p«r- 
aonal  relations  (John  I  12).  This  explanation  did  not  occur  to  the  writer 
until  after  the  note  on  Matt  x.  28,  was  printed.  It  appears  to  be  mot^ 
aatli&ctory  llian  bdj  f^ggestad  In  that  note. 
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unto  yon,  he  rejoiceth  more  of  that  [sheep]  than  of  the  ninety 
and  nine  which  went  not  astray.  Even  so,  it  is  not  the  wiU 
of  yonr  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little 
ones  should  perish." 

The  graee  and  goodness  <^  Ood,  as  well  aa  the  miDoteness 
of  his  care  and  concern  for  his  creatares,  is  beaatifally 
illustrated  by  this  comparison.  It  extends  even  to  one  little 
child ;  and  would,  even  although  only  one  were  lost.  But 
there  is  a  magnificent  idea  in  these  verses  which  we  shall 
fail  of,  if  we  do  not  consider  the  extent  and  diversity  of  its 
application.  When  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  reflect  that  this  world  and  all  its  creatures  and 
concerns,  compared  with  the  rest,  are  but  as  a  microscopic 
speck  in  the  ocean ;  and  that  the  Divine  providence  and 
care  are  extended  as  constantly  and  minutely  to  the  whole 
of  his  creation  as  to  this  part  of  it,  we  are  lost  in  the  un- 
searchable  reach  of  the  Divine  attributes  and  the  infinite 
riches  of  our  Father's  goodness.  Some  men,  of  great  worldly 
reputation,  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  God  shoold  cars 
for  so  inconsiderable  a  thing  as  this  world,  and  especially 
that  he  should  make  such  provision,  as  the  Scriptures  teach 
us  He  has  made,  for  its  recovery,  even  if  they  could  regard 
it  as  lost.  But  they  err  through  their  ignorance  of  the 
Divine  nature  and  attributes ;  nor  do  they  consider  that  the 
gopdness  of  Ood  is  concerned  to  confine  rebellion  and  sin, 
if  they  are  to  be  permitted  at  all,  within  the  narrowest 
limits  possible  consistent  with  His  infinitely  wise  and  gl<m- 
ous  purposes.  This  earth,  diminutive  as  it  may  be,  is  a 
part  of  the  vast  fabric  of  creation ;  and  man,  humble  as  he 
now  is  when  compared  with  angels,  is  one  of  Grod's subjects; 
and  the  honor  of  the  Divine  government  is,  for  aught  we  know, 
as  much  concerned  in  his  revolt  and  the  curse  it  brought  on 
this  little  world,  as  it  could  be  in  the  case  of  some  greater 
and  more  excellent  orb,  or  of  some  m(»re  exalted  creature 
than  man.  Add  to  this,  God's  attributes  of  justice  and 
mercy  maybe  as  gloriously  displayed  in  the  redemption  and 
restoration  of  this  little  world,  as  they  could  have  been, 
had  it  been  the  largest  and  most  glorious  of  all  the  worlds 
he  has  made,  and  for  aught  we  know,  even  more  so.  The 
comparison  in  these  verses,  and  the  application  our  Lord 
makes  of  it  to  the  case  of  one  little  child^  justifies  the  view 
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w&  have  takea  of  this  subject ;  for  (a»  in  the  case  of  a  litUe* 
child)  the  grace  and  goodness  of  God  are  not  less  conspi- 
enensly  shown^  because  the  earth  is  but  a  little  planet  and 
only  one  out  of  an  infinite  number ;  nor  because  the  object  of 
80  expensive  provision  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ged^ 
is  a  comparatively  little  vaoe  of  creatures  whose  absence 
would  scarcely  be  missed  if  blotted  out  of  existence.  Ba- 
ther let  us  say,  both  are  magnified  and  exliibited  more- 
gloriously  to  dl  creatures  in  all  worlds. 

Matt  xviii.  15.  ^^  Moreover  if  [but  should}  thy  bjrother 
trespass  or  sia  against  thee^  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between 
thee  and  him  alone ;  and  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  fiiast 
gaiaed  thy  bsother." 

Our  Lord  had  just  spoken  of  offences  coming  from  the 
world,  and  pronounced  a  woe  upon  the  world  on  account  of 
them.  With  these  he  eonnects  another  class  of  offences^ 
namdy^  those  which  should  or  might  arise  among  his  follow- 
ers who  were  brethren.  The  world  could  not  be  dealt  with 
iu  the  way  which  was  psoper  to  be  observed  among  brethr 
reD;  he  therefore  gives  no*  directions  how  to  proceed 
when  the  offence  comes  from  ungodly  or  heathen  men^ 
They  are  to  be  left  to  the  just  judgment  of  Gt>d»  But  if  the 
offence  comes  from  a  brother,  a  particular  proceeding  is- 
prescribed,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  his  followers  to  observe^ 
So-  the  apostle  Paul  appears  to  have  interpreted  these 
direetions  of  the  Saviour  (1  Cor.  v.  12, 13*). 

The  direetion  in  this  and  the  next  two  verses,  implies 
that  differences  must  not  be  permitted  to  contmue  among 
brethren.  The  sin,,  or  the  off^e,  must  be  removed,  or  the 
relationship  itoelf  nuist  cease.  The  overture,  or  initiatory 
step,  must  be  taken  by  the  oftended  party,  and  if  it  is  suc- 
cessful, the  offended  party  is  to  esteem  himseU*  a  gainer,  by 

^  The  ooimeetizig  thought-  appean  to  b«  that  above  inggMted,  althoagh 
the  word  (evay^aXiju)  translaUd  offend  is  not  lynonymouB  with  the  word 
|c^flfT«vw)  traoelated  trtspoM.  Some  ori^ioi  eiippoee  Uie  exprenion,  "-if  thy 
brother  treepaes  against  thee'**  should  be  rendered  **  sin  bdore  thee^"  or  "ia 
Iky  pffesencet"  Howerer  this  may  be^  the  ehieC  difference  between  thii^  and 
the  preeeding  verses  (7tb  and  Sth)^  appears  to  be  that^  in  the  former,  the- 
Safionr  speaks  in  general  of  scandals^  offence^  or  causes  or  occasions  of  siA 
to  others^  without  Ascriminating  whether  in  or  out  of  the  church ;  whereas^ 
in  this  Terse  (16)  he  speaks  ezolasiTely  of  sins  or  tuespasies  by  one  boothfl» 
m  number  of  hi^  tiuagvk  Mg^nti  anothaXi. 
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iJie  restoration  of  fraternal  intercourse  and  relations.  "We 
observe,  in  this  direction,  a  delicate  regard  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  onr  natnre.  Our  offences  against  our  brethren  are 
not  to  be  made  public  without  necessity.  A  private  inter- 
view also  may  be  attended  with  success,  when  one  not  strictly 
euch  might  fail.  It  is,  therefore,  more  hopefuli  as  well  as 
more  brodierly.  Hence  we  might  infer  that  tlw  next  step 
is  directed,  in  part,  at  least,  with  a  view  to  evidence, 
although  not  without  some  hope  of  reconciliation. 

Yerses  16, 17.  "  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take 
with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  every  word  [the  whole  thing]  may  be  established" 
(Deut.  xix.  15  in  LXX).  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear  them, 
tell  it  (  i.e.  *ay  pnf^a,  negotium  de  quo  agitvr^  Bezoi)  to  the 
eliurch ;  but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  ehurch,  let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican  [as  the  ethnic 
or  the  publican  is — i  idvixo;  xaJi  h  ts>m^-%\ 

The  interveners,  who  are  to  serve  as  witnesses,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  are  also  to  be  brethren  (although  this  is  not 
expressly  directed),  because  they  are  first  to  use  persuasion, 
and  not  until  that  fails,  are  liiey  to  appeu*  as  witnesses 
against  the  offender,  before  the  whole  body  of  brethren, 
which  our  Lord  here  calls  the  church.  He  had  before 
spoken  once  of  his  church,  but  without  any  allusion  to  its 
condition,  either  as  visible  or  invisible,  or  any  description  of 
its  exterior  form  or  of  its  attributes  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  Here 
he  alludes  to  the  church  as  a  visible  body  of  brethren — ^yet 
imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  precept  itself  supposes  eins  or 
offences  committed  by  one  member  against  another. 

Tlie  learned  John  Selden  supposed  the  (ecclesia)  churdi 
our  Lord  meant  was  the  courts  of  law  which  then  sat  in 
Jerusalem;  but  be  mistook  the  scope  of  the  passage  and  of 
its  context. 

The  word  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  most  important  pri- 
vate instruction,  designed  for  tlie  direction  of  the  apostles 
in  the  new  dispensation,  upon  which  they  were  soon  to 
enter.  The  idea,  our  Lord  does  not  develop.  It  could  not 
be  outwardly  realized,  or  exhibited  to  the  world,  until  after 
his  rejection,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  and  the 
sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit — events  (as  we  have  frequently 
remarked)  of  which  the  apostles  had  no  conception.    Hence 
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our  Lord  borrows  a  word  from  the  existing  institntioDS,  in 
order  to  denote  a  new  thing  in  the  earth.*  Heathenism 
had  no  institution  analogous  to  the  chv/rch^  which  implies 
an  association  for  religions  purposes  in  contra-distinction  to 
secular  objects  and  interests.  At  Bome  the  Emperor  was 
both  the  religious  and  political  head  of  the  empire.  Cicero 
regarded  the  augurship  the  highest  dignity  in  the  State. 
The  Flamens  had  the  honors  of  royalty — a  seat  and  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  by  virtue  of  their  office,  the  curule  chair,  and 
a  palace  to  reside  in.  The  Emperor,  through  his  subordi- 
nates, took  it  upon  himself  to  appoint  the  high  priest  of  the 
Jews.  Beligion  in  the  Boman  world  was  wholly  a  State 
affiEur.  Nor  had  Judaism  a  church  in  the  evangelical  sense 
of  the  word ;  and  we  may  add,  it  was  never  meant  to  have. 
The  religious  and  political  commonwealth,  by  Divine  con- 
stitution, were  identical.  That  the  subjects  of  either  should 
form  a  society  in  an  exclusively  religious  interest,  indepen- 
dent of,  or  distinct  from,  their  political  relations  or  duties,  was 
incompatible  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  theocracy,  and 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  days  of  David  or 
Solomon.  Judaism  recognised  no  distinction  between  the 
citizen  and  the  worshipper.  Every  ungodly  Israelite  was 
a  traitor  to  his  Divine  King ;  and  every  rebel  against  the 
State  was  an  apostate  from  his  religion.  (See  notes  on  Luke 
xziii.  30 ;  John  xix.  13.)  Its  express  aim  was  to  organize 
the  nation,  as  such,  into  a  kingdom  of  heaven,  under  the 
Messiah,  and  it  was  the  failure  of  this  aim,  tiirough  the 
depravity  of  nature,  so  far  as  that  people  were  concerned, 
which  gave  occasion  for  the  formation  of  the  church,  out  of 

^  The  word  #««XiKia  ooeurt  frequently  in  the  LXX.  although  the  word 
ehiireh  doee  not  oecnr  in  our  Tertion  of  the  O.  T.  The  Hebrew  word  moil 
frequently  rendered  by  it  is  ^p  (See  Tromniiiit  Gon&)  rendered  JImmi* 

Uf  (Dent  zriil  16,)  or,  eongrtgotum  (Dent  xxiil.  1,  S;  8,  S,  nod  80 ;  Joeh. 
TiiL  80k  Mid  many  other  placee.)    The  word  XXT9  '^  commonly  traneUted 

in  the  LXX.  oMywyii  (eynegogue)  and  in  the  Eng.  Yen.  comgregaticn  (Exod* 
xil  8, 6,  19,  47,  ZTL  1,  8, 9,  10,  22,  xril  1.  zxxiT.  81,  zzzr.  1, 4,  20,  zzzTiil  25, 
and  many  other  placet).  It  is  probable  our  Lord  gare  this  precept  in  the  Ter- 
saeolar  dialect  of  the  apostles,  but  whether  or  not,  the  CTangelist  writing 
by  inspiration,  wrote  M«X«via  and  not  wway^T**  **  ™^^  approximatiTe  to 
the  idea  of  the  SaTionr,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Luke  in  the  Acts,  and 
by  the  apoetles  in  their  epistles.  It  occurs  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ttm«a 
in  the  19^.  T.     lo  Aet§  jdx,  89, 4I»  it  oocuit  in  tbe  McraiVax  Mni%  ol  iMMoiX^. 
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which,  or  by  means  of  which,  the  purposed  kingdom  of 
heaven  should  ultimately  be  organized. 

The  church  of  which  our  Lord  q>oke  then,  was  to  bie  a 
new  thing  in  the  earth.  Its  foundations  were  to  be  laid  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  superstructure  to  be  wholly  the 
product  of  Divine  power.  As  in  its  origin,  in  the  limd  of 
Judea,  it  was  independent  of  the  Jewish  State,  and,  in 
fact,  designed  upon  its  completion  to  take  its  place,  and 
inherit  the  promises  made  to  it  as  the  theocratic  nation  or 
people  (1  Pet  iu  9 ;  Exod.  xix.  5,  6),  so  during  its  in- 
crease and  progress  to  its  final  consummation  at  the  second 
coming  of  the  Lord,  it  was  to  be  independent  of,  and  wholly 
disconnected  with,  the  secular  powers  of  the  world,  because 
such  alliances  could  not  accelerate  or  aid  its  real  progresB, 
although  (as  experience  has  abundantly  shown)  they  could 
greatly  adulterate  its  purity,  and,  indeed,  convert  it  into  a 
secular  thing,  in  many  respects  not  unlike  the  state  reli- 
gions which  existed  at  its  origin.  Such,  then,  being  the 
origin,  nature,  and  relations  of  the  church,  we  add:  A 
grosser  perversion  of  the  spirit  and  simplicity  of  this  pre- 
cept of  the  Saviour  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  the  law  of 
excommunication  as  it  was  practised  for  ages  in  the  whdbe 
church,  and  is  now  practised  in  some  portions  of  it  When 
this  institution  of  the  Saviour  began  to  be  perverted,  it 
would  be  difficult  precisely  to  determine.  Selden  aflirmed 
that  no  man  can  show  any  excommunication  before  the 
Popes  Victor  and  Zephyrinus  first  began  to  use  it,  upon  pri- 
vate quarrels,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Hence 
he  inferred  it  was  but  a  human  invention,  which  he  said 
was  borrowed  from  the  heathen.  Li  this  remark,  Selden, 
no  doubt,  referred  to  the  practice  of  excommunication,  as 
it  existed  in  the  Roman  church ;  for,  undoubtedly,  the  sort 
of  excommunication  which  consisted  in  the  withdrawal  of 
fraternal  communication,  was  practised  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles  (1  Cor.  v.  8,  4,  5,  9,  10,  11,  12;  1  Tim.  i.  20; 
Eom.  xvi.  17 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6, 14 ;  2  John,  vs.  10). 

The  cause  of  this  perversion,  whenever  it  may  have  firrt 
occurred,  was  the  influx  of  false  brethren,  and  their  pre- 
dominant influence ;  and  this  again  led  to  the  alliance  of 
the  church  to  the  secular  powers,  and  finally  the  subjection 
of  the  secular  powers  to  the  visible  church  during  a  period 
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of  several  centuries.  Virtually  this  was  the  restoration  of 
a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which  existed  at  the  origin 
of  the  chnrcl^,  while  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  existed. 
The  true  church  was  then  hidden  again  within  the  ecclesi* 
astical  Commonwealth,  which  had  become  secularized,  and, 
like  the  Jewish  and  Roman  States,  persecuting. 

At  the  Reformation  a  large  proportion  of  the  true  church 
was  excommunicated  from  the  visible  church,  including 
manj  pious  ministers.  Yet  thej  lost  neither  their  standing 
nor  their  authority  as  ministers  of  Christ:  for  he  is  the 
great  architect  of  the  church  (Matt.  xvi.  18).  From  him 
they  derived  their  authority,  and  by  his  blessing  he  mani- 
fested his  approval  of  their  work.  The  true  church  (by 
which  we  mean  the  body  of  the  elect  which  the  Lord  will 
receive  to  himself)  was  no  less  one  after  the  Reformation 
than  it  was  before :  for  the  true  church  is  not  and  never  has 
been  identical  with  the  visible  church,  even  in  its  purest 
form,  as  is  proved  by  the  character  of  the  visible  church 
even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  (See  note  on  Acts  ii.  47 ; 
vol.  X.  560-564.) 

Verse  18.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  yon,  whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye 
shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

This  verse  has  already  been,  to  some  extent,  remarked 
upon.  (See  note  on  Matt.  xvi.  19.)  It  is  to  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  the  preceding  verse,  which,  although  of  gene- 
ral application,  is  in  its  form  addressed  to  the  apostles,  as  if 
personal  to  them.  Our  Lord  did  not  give  it  a  wider  appli- 
cation at  that  time,  for  the  reason  already  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, viz.  the  inability  of  the  apostles  to  conceive  of  com- 
ing events.  To  have  given  them  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  multiplication  of  churches  throughout  the  world,  even 
during  their  lifetime,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  dis- 
close many  things  which  his  divine  wisdom  left  to  his  Pro- 
vidence and  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  there- 
fore spoke  of  the  (wxXijd'w)  church,  as  though  it  were  a  sin- 
gle visible  association  of  his  disciples ;  and  for  a  period 
of  several  years  there  was,  in  fact,  but  one  such  body. 
But  to  guard  against  the  interpretation  that  the  promise 
contained  in  this  verse,  was  to  be  limited  to  that  one  body 
or  church,  he  added,  vs.  19,  20 :   "  Again  I  say  unto  you, 
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that  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  toaching  any  thing 
thej  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  of  my  Fattier  which 
is  in  heaven :  for  where  [any]  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

This  is  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  spoken  of  in 
the  preceding  verse,  and  the  addition  of  these  words 
proves  that  the  power  promised  was  not  designed  to  be 
the  exclusive  possession  of  any  one  visible  body  of  be- 
lievers. It  follows,  therefore,  that  each  successive  church, 
or  association  of  believers  to  the  end  of  the  dispensa- 
tion, comes  within  this  promise  as  fiilly  as  the  first  church 
that  was  formed  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  not  only  churches 
but  individual  believers,  in  small  numbers,  meeting  to- 
gether without  any  permanent  organization,  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  promise ;  for  the  presence  of  Christ  in  their 
midst  implies  a  promise  to  hear  their  requests,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  his  grace  and  power  to  fulfil  them,  which  moreover 
is  expressly  made  by  the  words,  "  it  shall  be  done  for  them.'* 
This  agrees  with  the  nature  of  the  church  as  before  described. 
It  is  a  heavenly,  not  an  earthly  institution.  All  its  real  and 
authorized  powers  are  Divine  and  of  course  vested  not  in 
any  visible  body  as  such,  but  in  those  members  of  any  visi- 
ble body  or  church  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells ;  for 
these  only  are  really  included  in  the  promise.  The  being 
^^  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  Christ''  implies  much 
more  than  the  congregation  or  association  of  those  who  have 
made  an  otiiward  profession  of  faith  in  his  name.  An  asso- 
ciation composed  wholly  of  unconverted  persons  is  not  a 
church.    To  call  such  an  association  a  church  is  a  solecism. 

Verses  21, 22.  "  Then  came  Peter  to  him  and  said.  Lord, 
how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive  him  t 
Till  seven  times  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him :  I  say  not  unto 
thee,  until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven." 
(See  Luke  xvii.  3,  4.) 

This  question  was  suggested  by  the  direction  our  Lord  had 
just  given  in  respect  to  an  offending  brother  (vs.  15).  The 
case  put  by  the  Saviour  was  that  of  a  single  offence.  The 
apostle  desired  to  know  how  often  the  course  of  proceeding 
he  had  prescribed  should  be  pursued.  Our  Lord's  reply  in 
effect  is,  that  the  duty  of  forgiveness,  between  brethren,  is  of 
permanent  obligation,  and  he  enforced  it  by  the  considera- 
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tion  (in  the  35th  vs.)  that  unless  heartily  performed  by  the 
injured  brother,  he  could  not  look  for  the  Divine  forgive- 
ness*  But  we  notice  this  passage  chiefly  for  the  light  it 
easts  upon  the  nature  of  the  discipline  our  Lord  intended  to 
authorize. 

In  reviewing  this  passage  (vs.  15-21)  one  thing  strikes  ua 
as  very  significant :  it  is  this,  that  our  Lord  should  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  discipline  he  appointed  for  his  chufeh 
in  this  single  direction.  As  a  rule  prescribed  for  those  who 
truly  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it  is  all-sufficient  and  perfect. 
As  applied  to  visible  bodies  of  professing  Christians,  it  faih 
only  because  many  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ  do  not 
possess  his  spirit.  In  such  cases,  the  rule  serves  as  a  test  or 
means  of  discrimination  between  true  and  false  professors. 
It  was  natural  that  the  apostles  should  afterwards  prescribe 
for  the  churches  they  established,  more  in  detail,  an  orderly 
mode  of  proceeding  for  those  cases  which  should  come  before 
them,  and  indicate  the  manner  in  which  their  action  should 
be  authenticated  and  be  made  known.  Beyond  this  we 
conceive  the  apostles  did  not  go.  The  voluminous  codes  of 
ecclesiastical  or  canon  law  which  have  been  formed  since 
their  days,  have  nothing  to  rest  upon  but  human  authority. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  worldly  men  in  the 
church.  They  never  could  have  come  into  existence  if 
the  visible  church  had  remained  pure,  and  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  teachings  of  the  Lord  and  his  apostles  concerning 
his  always-to-be-expected  return.  In  framing  these  codes 
of  permanent  laws  (which  it  requires  the  labor  of  a  long  life 
to  comprehend)  the  church,  or  rather  the  hierarchy,  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  assumption  that  the  day  of  the  Lord's  com- 
ing was  certainly  afar  off  (see  Matt  xxiv.  48,  49),  whereas 
the  apostles,  by  not  giving  many  or  minute  instructions, 
proceeded  upon  the  idea  that  they  were  bound  at  all  times 
to  look  for  it,  because  they  knew  not  at  what  hour  their 
Lord  would  come  and  take  the  whole  body  of  his  elect  peo- 
ple to  himself.  To  the  apostasy  of  the  church  (2  Thess.  ii.  8) 
must  be  ascribed  also,  instrumentally,  tlie  delay  of  the  Lord's 
coming,  which  has  given  occasion  to  tiie  perversion  of  church 
discipline  before  mentioned.  The  church  has  not  preached 
the  gospel  to  all  nations,  and  the  elect  body  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted.   This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  which 


onr  Lord  aHegorically  foretold  in  the  paraUe  of  the  tares  of 
the  field*  (Hatt.  xiii.  30,  40). 

DUEatt  xix.  24r-26.  ^  And  again  I  sajr  nnto  jon,  it  is  easier 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qtod.  When  his  disciples 
beard  it  they  were  exceedingly  amazed,  saying,  Who  dien 
can  be  saved  I  But  Jesus  beheld  thena  and  said  to  them, 
^Vith  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  GK>d  all  tkings  are 


This  conversation  occurred  privately  between  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  the  disciples,  upon  the  choice  of  the  young  man 
who  inquired  what  good  thing  he  must  do  to  have  eternal 
life  (vs.  16-31).  The  amazement  of  the  disciples  arose  from 
their  ignorance,  at  that  time,  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and 
the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  They  had 
no  idea  of  salvation  through  a  crucified  Messiah,  which  onr 
Lord  here  intimates  would  be  the  means  of  working 
greater  wonders  than  the  passing  of  a  camel  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle.  The  work  of  redemption,  in  all  its  parts, 
is  a  new  creation.    It  is  carried  on  by  powers'  contrary  to 


*  There  it »  ckasm  in  the  namtHe  of  this  evangeliiil  between  the  ISfh 
«nd  19th  chapters,  which  the  harmonistB  fill  with  BOTeral  chapters  of  Lnke 
and  John.  Griesbach  introduces  at  this  place  the  entire  passage  from  Luke  iz. 
61  to  xviii.  14.  Newcome  begins  with  Lnke  x.  and  ends  with  Luke  zriiL  14; 
but  he  transposes  Lnke  z.  88,  42,  so  as  to  make  it  foUow  Lttke  xriii  1^ 
From  John's  gospel  also  he  introduces  firom  the  beginning  of  the  '/th  chi^ 
ter  to  the  54th  verse  of  the  ilth  chapter.  By  a  reference  to  these  chapter^ 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  break  in  the  narrative  of  Matthew  ib  consider 
able.  Some  of  the  omitted  topics  have  already  been  incidentally  remarked 
upon — such  as  the  mission  of  the  seventy  disciples,  the  discourses  of  our  Lord 
recorded  by  John  in  the  dth,  7th,  8th,  and  10th  chaptent  and  others  may  be 
adverted  to  in  the  same  way  hereafter.  The  place  Isst  mentioned  by  this 
evangelist  is  Capernaum  (xviL  24).  llie  1st  verse  of  the  l9th  chapter  in- 
forms us  of  the  Lord's  (final)  departure  from  Galilee  towards  the  confines  of 
Judeii  beyond  Jordan ;  and  in  chap.  zz.  17,  that  he  proceeded  thence  towards 
Jerusalem.  (See  Luke  iz.  51.)  What  followS|  therefore,  relates  to  what  oar 
liord  said  and  did  in  his  last  journey  to  and  at  Jerusalem,  upon  which,  Lnkf 
principally  dwells.  (See  footnote  to  John  zz.  18,  Joum.  vol.  z.  SOOl)  This 
omission  of  many  of  the  incidents  of  that  journey  by  Matthew,  is  accounted 
for  by  some  critics  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  Matthew's  intention  to  eon* 
fine  his  narrative  chiefly  to  our  Lord's  ministry  in  Galilee.  It  is  impossible^ 
we  think,  to  make  a  perfect  chronological  harmony  of  the  four  evangelist^ 
and  if  we  could,  it  would  be  best  to  ezplain  each  separately ;  for  in  this  way 
only  can  we  attend  closely  to  the  drift  of  each. 
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natore  and  above  natare.  The  end  of  it  is  to  change  nature  and 
restore  it  from  its  fallen  condition  by  powers  of  a  higher  order. 
Rightly  considered,  there  is  no  hyperbole  in  our  Lord's  com- 
parison ;  for  it  amounts  simply  to  this  :  ^^  Fallen  nature  has 
no  self-restoring  power.  It  cannot  bring  itself  back  to  the 
state  it  was  in  before  the  fall.  No  proposition,  involving  a 
mere  physical  impossibility,  is  comparable,  in  respect  of 
difSicuIty,  to  the  impossibility  of  nature  (either  physical  or 
moral)  changing  itself  back  into  the  state  of  incorruption. 
Bat  the  power  that  created  all  things  at  first  can  create  all 
things  anew  ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  creative  power  can- 
not accomplish."  The  disciples  were  unable,  at  that  time,  to 
enter  into  this  large  conception  of  the  nature,  extent,  di£S- 
cnlty,  and  glory  of  the  work  on  which  the  Saviour  had 
entered,  or  of  the  powers  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished ; 
bat,  with  this  idea  in  the  Saviour's  mind,  we  can  easily  trace 
the  connexion  between  the  observation  which  so  amazed  his 
disciples  and  what  he  said  concerning  the  regeneration  {ot 
palingenesia)  immediately  afterwards,  in  his  reply  to  Uie 
question  of  Peter.  What  more  natural  than  to  connect  the 
wonderful  work  of  fitting  a  fallen,  sinful  man  for  the  king- 
dom of  Gk>d,  and  the  wonderfnl  work  of  creating  all  things 
new.  The  former  is  but  a  part  of  the  latter,  and  is  included 
in  it 

Verse  27.  "  Then  answered  Peter,  &c.,  Behold  we  have 
forsaken  all  and  followed  thee ;  what  shall  we  have  there- 
fore?" 

Peter's  question,  and  the  remark  on  which  it  was  founded, 
were  obviously  suggested  by  the  conduct  of  the  young  man. 
He  would  not  give  up  (as  they  had  done)  his  earthly  posses- 
sions at  the  bidding  of  the  Saviour,  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Would  this  be  the 
case  with  them,  whose  conduct  was  the  opposite  ?  Our 
Lord's  reply,  as  often  happened,  was  exuberant  He  did 
not  simply  say,  ye  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Gkni,  but 
ye  shall  have  dominion  in  that  kingdom. 

Verse  28.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye  who  have  followed 
me  " — tacitly  alluding,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the  conduct 
of  the  young  man — "  in  the  regeneration  when  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  Bit 
upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribea  o{  Isst^^^ 
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The  meaning  of  the  word  regeneration  (^'aXi/ymeria),  indeed 
of  this  whole  passage,  has  been  greatly  controverted,  and 
some  critics,  in  the  main  jndicions,  have  sought  to  avoid  the 
diflSiculty  they  find  in  explaining  it,  by  the  bold  expedient 
of  expunging  the  whole  verse,  (See  tie  Note  on  this  verse 
in  vol.  ix.  of  Journal,  pp.  76-85.)  Of  the  genuineness 
of  the  verse,  however,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
The  word  (-raXi^sv^tfiot)  regeneration  does  not  occur  in  the 
LXX.  version,*  and  only  in  one  other  place  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Yet,  the  meaning  of  it  is  plain.  It  signifies  the 
new  creation.  The  verse  we  regard  as  parallel  in  doctrine 
to  Acts  iii.  21 ;  2  Peter  iii.  13 ;  Heb.  ii.  5;  Rev.  xxi.  5; 
Isaiah  Ixv.  17 ;  Ixvi.  22 ;  xliii.  19 ;  Rom.  viii.  18-23,  with 
this  difibrence,  that  the  Saviour  here  assumes  what  in  most 
of  these  passages  is  directly  taught.  If  the  doctrine  of  the 
physical  new  creation  or  regeneration  of  the  earth  were  not 
elsewhere  taught ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  were  clear,  by  the 
Scriptures,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  to  let  the  earth 
droop  and  wither  under  the  blighting  influence  of  the  curse, 
until  he  shall  have  completed  the  number  of  his  elect,  and 
thereupon  to  annihilate  it;  then,  indeed,  we  could  not 
ascribe  to  this  word  any  such  meaning.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  it  is  the  Divine  purpose  to 
remove  the  curse  and  restore  the  earth  to  its  original  beauty 
and  glory,  it  is  much  worse  than  useless  to  pare  down  the 
natural  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  and  wrest  it  irom 
its  proper  meaning,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Saviour  did 
not  employ  it  in  its  full  and  proper  sense  in  the  promise  we 
are  considering.  Let  us  pause,  then,  to  consider  briefly 
some  of  the  passages  in  which  the  physical  regeneration  of 
the  earth  is  taught. 

In  Acts  iii.  21,  the  apostle  Peter  speaks  of  the  restitution 

•  In  the  Septiiagint  version  we  find  the  worda  iflD*^^  VC^  na?  Job  «▼. 
14,  translated  cox  ay  vaXiv  ytvtaitai  (donee  veniat  immutatio  mea,  Lat  Yulg.) 
Elias  Uutter,  in  translating  this  27  verse  of  Matt  zix.  into  Hebrew,  adopts  th« 
word  HD'^in  fro™  Job.  In  Bagster's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testameot 
the  word  is  changed  to  nTCinn  nftk*^*^M  which  confonns  more  closely  to  th« 

-  T  ••  -       T     •  :  - 

Greek.  Job  referred,  undoubtedly,  to  the  resurrection  of  his  body ;  and  those 
who  understand  this  word  as  signifying  merely  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
would  probably  prefer  Hutter*s  version.  Understood  of  man,  Hutter  niffi* 
eiently  expresses  the  sense ;  but,  as  applied  to  world,  the  version  publiihed 
by  Bagster  is  to  be  preferred. 
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of  all  things  (see  Note  on  that  verse,  vol.  x.  Journal,  576, 
577),  implicitly  as  the  eflTect  or  result  of  the  (flraXiy/gveo'ia) 
regeneration  or  second  creation  of  all  things,  because  such 
a  work  includes,  as  a  necessary  effect,  the  removal  of  the 
curse  and  the  rectification  of  all  physical  and  moral  natures. 
The  fundamental  idea  the  apostle  expresses  in  his  second 
epistle  (2  Peter  iii.  13).  In  both  these  passages  he  had  a 
reference,  no  doubt,  to  Is.  Ixv.  17  and  Ixvi.  22,  to  which 
we  will  now  turn.  In  these  prophecies  we  find  that  the 
prophet  plainly  describes  a  state  of  things  on  the  earth ;  for 
he  refers  to  a  city  on  earth,  to  people  on  earth,  to  employ, 
ments  on  earth.  lie  speaks  of  the  building  of  houses,  the 
planting  of  vineyards,  the  propagation  of  inhabitants,  differ- 
ent stages  of  human  life,  infancy  and  old  age.  He  speaks 
of  a  change  of  condition  in  words  which  imply  identity  of 
place.  "  The  voice  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more  heard  in 
her,'^  implies  that,  in  former  times,  the  voice  of  weeping 
had  been  heard  in  her.  He  speaks,  also,  under  the  same 
conditions,  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  people.  The  seed  and 
the  name  of  Israel,  he  assures  us,  shall  for  ever  afterwards 
endure,  and  be  as  permanent  as  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth.  (See  Jeremiah  xxxi.  35,  37 ;  xxxiii.  25,  26.) 
These  new  heavens  and  new  earth  are,  we  doubt  not,  the 
regeneration  to  which  our  Lord  refers;  and  the  thrones  of 
judgment  he  promised  his  apostles  over  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  new  and  blessed  condition  of 
all  things.* 

Tlie  apostle  Paul  (Rom>  viii.  18-23)  evidently  refers  to 
the  same  era.  He  describes  the  earth  as  travailing  and 
groaning  now;  but  waiting,  nevertheless,  witli  intense 
expectation  for  a  glorious  change.  For  the  creature  (that  is, 
the  physical  creation  itself),  he  says,  shall  be  delivered 
from  its  present  bondage  of  corruption,  and  made  to  share 
in  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.    This  deliver^ 


*  Many  learned  men,  however,  take  very  different  views  of  Isaiah  bnr.  17, 
and  its  context,  some  of  which  are  noticed  in  a  note  on  the  verse,  in  Journal, 
Tol.  Tiil,  pp.  217,  219.  They  all  depart  very  widely  from  the  literal  sense,  but 
in  different  directions.  We  most  rejectall  of  them,  or  regard  this  prophecy  as 
one  which  Elias  only  can  rightly  int.  rpret  The  real  difficulty  of  these  learned 
writers  is  to  understand  the  #ords  of  the  prophet  ^tkerwite  than  literal,  at 
their  discordance  proves. 
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ance,  we  conceive,  will  be  accomplished  by  the  regeneration 
of  which  our  Lord  spoke. 

We  understand  Isaiah  vi.  3 ;  xi.  9 ;  xl.  5,  as  referring  to 
the  same  era  and  condition  of  the  earth.  Kev.  xxi.  5,  seems 
to  be  a  repetition  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  ;  at  least  the  lan- 
guage is  so  similar,  that  the  writer  must  have  had  the  words 
of  the  prophet  in  his  mind. 

Those  who  restrict  the  word  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
bodies  of  the  saints,  curtail  its  meaning.  It  includes  phy- 
sical nature,  as  the  passages  cited  prove ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  Isaiah  xxxii.  14,  15,  xli.  18,  19,  xliii.  19,  20,  li.  3, 
Iv.  13,  xi.  6,  8,  XXXV.  9,  Ixv.  25,  Hosea  ii.  18.  Even  the 
lower  orders  of  animal  nature  will  share  in  it  (Isaiah  xi., 
Ixv.  25 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25 ;  Rom.  viii.  19-22)  as  well  as  man, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  elect  church,  Matt  xxv.  81-40 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  43-52;  Phil.  iii.  20,  21.* 

^'  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
glory." 

In  this  expression  we  have  a  note  of  the  time  appointed 


^The  word  in  Tit  iil  6,  if  rightly  interpreUd,  has  the  same  enlarged  mbm 
The  apotlee  doee  not  certainly  mean  that  regeneration  (or  the  regeneratka) 
is  or  consists  in  a  washing  or  baptism,  although  he  allndes,  no  doubt,  etpeeiaUjf 
to  the  renewed  state  of  man,  while  the  Saviour  had  respect  generally  to  tiie 
renewed  ttate  of  all  ihingn.  The  washing  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  is  emhle- 
matical  of  the  renewed  state  of  man  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit  the  eonsnmna- 
tion  of  which  will  be  brought  about  by  his  resurrection ;  or  the  reproduetiaB 
of  his  body  in  a  new  and  glorified  form  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  which  wiD 
mark  also  the  epoch  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  (Acts  iii  21).  Hence  tiie 
connexion  between  the  word  as  Paul  uses  it,  and  the  fhU  and  proper  sense 
of  it,  as  our  Lord  uses  it  Paul's  subject  led  him  to  speak  of  the  palingenesia 
only  as  it  respects  man  ;  but  the  nature  or  matter  of  the  promise  our  Lord  made 
to  the  apostles,  involved  the  full  sense  of  the  term :  for  the  promise  respected 
the  universal  state  of  things  which  thall  he,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory;  when,  and  not  before,  the  apostles  shaU  be  rewarded 
with  thrones  and  dominion.  To  the  same  period  the  Lord  referred  in  Loks 
zzil  28,  30,  and  Paul  also  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2 ; — ^for  in  that  place  the  scope  of  his 
subject  required  it,  though  he  did  not  there  use  the  word  wakiyytvtaim  as  he 
did  in  Tit  iil  5 ;  but  his  meaning  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  said  (<  Hr  iiiart  iti 
[t¥  Tji  itakiyygvt9ia\  hi  hyiot  top  k6oho¥  Kpt¥ovfft):  ''Know  yc  uot  that  [in  the 
regeneration]  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  f"  The  use  which  Paul  makes 
of  the  word  waXtyytftJta  (in  Tit  iii.  5)  is  an  example  of  synecdoche.  He  ear- 
tails  the  sense  by  applying  to  man  (the  microcosm)  what  properly  belongs  to 
the  world  (the  macrocosm),  with  which  man  is  connected ;  the  renovation  of 
both  bemg  synchronous  in  the  Divine  purpoae,  and  the  remit  of  ant  and  the 
same  grand  scheme  of  the  Divine  operations. 
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for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  The  Saviour  promised 
his  apostles  that  they  should  sit  upon  thrones  in  the  regene- 
ration, at  the  time  when  he  should  sit  upon  the  throne  which 
belongs  to  him  as  the  Son  of  Man.  The  regeneration  (or 
palingenesia)  he  spoke  of,  is  therefore  still  future,  lie 
precise  epoch  of  its  commencement,  as  we  learn  from  Matt. 
XXV.  31,  will  be  reached  "When  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
come  in  his  glory  and  all  the  holy  angels  witli  him ;"  for 
then  will  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.  This  is  a 
promise,  therefore,  for  which  the  apostles  still  wait,  depending 
on  the  faithfulness  and  the  power  of  their  Lord  and  Master. 
Nor  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  yet  gathered.  This  is 
another  note  of  time,  which  serves  to  establish  the  futurity 
of  tlie  regeneration.  But  many  interpreters  deny  that  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  ever  will  be  restored  (see  note  on 
Matt.  ii.  17 ;  Journ.  vol.  ix.  p.  70,  72),  and  although  the 
Saviour  does  not  here  expressly  declare  that  they  shall  be, 
yet  he  assumes  it  as  a  purposed  event.     His  words  are : 

^*  Ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel." 

All  the  terms  in  which  this  promise  is  expressed  are 
very  striking  and  significant; — thrones;  sitting  on  thrones; 
judging  (or  niling  over)  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel;  in  the 
palingenesia  (the  regeneration),  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall 
sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory.  The  promise  hinges  on 
greater  events  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  witnessed.  The 
Saviour  assumes  that  they  are  all  unalterably  fixed  in  the 
Divine  purpose,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  assumes  them  as 
certainties,  shows  his  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  which 
predict  them.  He  observes  the  same  method  in  the  pro- 
mise he  gave  them  at  the  institution  of  the  Supper  (Luke 
xxii.  28-30). 

Those  who  refuse  to  receive  these  promises  in  their  fhll 
and  literal  sense,  commit  themselves  to  the  work  of  explain- 
ing the  most  important  prophecies  relating  to  the  destiny 
of  Israel,  in  opposition  to  the  })lain  and  obvious  meaning  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  But  all  difficul- 
ties of  interpretation  disappear,  if  we  but  admit  (what  the 
Scriptures  plainly  teach)  that  the  present  is  not  the  final 
dispensation  of  God's  government  over  men  on  earth  (see 
note  on  Acts  iil  21 ;  Journ.  vol.  x.  51S)^  \>\)l\.  di^ds^g^^ 
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chiefly  for  the  preparatory  work  of  the  gathering  of  the 
church.  This  done,  the  dispensation  will  be  closed,  and  the 
close  of  it  will  be  signalized  by  the  restoration  of  Israel  to 
the  land  God  covenanted  to  give  Abraham  for  an  eeerhMA- 
ing  possession — the  coining  of  the  Son  of  Man  for  the  jndg. 
ment  of  all  nations  (Matt.  xxv.  31) — ^the  resurrection  and 
glorification  of  the  elect  church,  and  the  inauguraticxi  <^  a 
new  dispensation  variously  called,  the  restitution  of  all 
things  (Acts  iii.  21),  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
(Is.  Ixv.  17 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  13) — the  world  to  come  («iv  oixouft^ 
rr^M  fiAXoutfav,  Heb.  ii.  5),  and  in  this  place,  the  regeneraiionj 
during  which  the  apostles,  in  fulfilment  of  this  promise  of 
the  Saviour,  will  be  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  but  in  what  manner  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  conjecture.  (See  note  on  Acts  iii.  22,  23 ;  Joom. 
vol.  X.  578,  579.) 

There  is  nothing  preposterous  or  degrading  in  the  idea  of 
the  apostles  reigning  over  Israel  in  the  new  earth.  The 
reign  of  Jehovah  over  Israel  during  the  theocracy  was 
personal  (1  Sam.  viii.  7).  He  appeared  at  times  in  bumaD 
form,  and  he  gave  them  symbols  of  his  presence  in  Ins 
temple.  But  the  earth  was  not  then  what  it  will  be  in  the 
regeneration  of  it.  How  can  it  be  degrading  to  the  apostles, 
or  detract  from  their  happiness,  to  serve  God  as  kings  in 
the  way  of  his  appointment  ?  To  depreciate  the  rewards 
which  the  Saviour  promises,  or  to  argue  that  they  are  less 
glorious  or  desirable  than  those  which  he  might  bestow 
under  some  different  arrangement  or  ordering  of  things, 
betrays  not  only  great  presumption,  but  a  spirit  not  unlike 
that  which  the  Lord  often  rebuked  (Mark  ix.  33 ;  Matt  xx. 
21,  26,  27). 

Verses  29,  30.  "And  every  one  that  hath  forsaken  houses, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  chil- 
dren, or  lands,  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundred- 
fold, and  shall  inherit  life  everlasting.  But  many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last^  and  the  last  first.'' 

The  promise  contained  in  this  verse  is  distinct  from  that 
made  to  the  apostles.  Among  them  there  was  to  be  m 
equality.  Each  was  promised  a  throne  and  dominion,  and 
perhaps  a  separate  dominion  over  a  particular  tribe.  Bnt 
among  those  who  come  within  the  terms  of  this  verse,  dis- 
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tinctioDS  of  some  sort  would  be  made.  Many  first  would  be 
last.  Many  last  first  The  ground  of  all  such  distinctioHs, 
the  parable  in  the  next  chapter  (vs.  1-16)  teaches,  is  the 
Divine  sovereignty. 

Matt.  XX.  1-16.  Tlie  parable  recorded  in  these  verses, 
belongs  to  the  category  of  private  instruction,  and  in  this 
respect,  is  like  that  in  chap,  xviii.  21-35.  It  was  designed 
to  illustmte  the  principle  of  the  Divine  government  an- 
nonnced  in  the  last  verse  of  the  19th  chapter,  which  is 
repeated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  (vs.  16)  with 
the  additional  observation  "  that  many  are  called,  but  few 
chosen."  This  is  another  principle  here  declared  for  the 
first  time,  and  repeated  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parable  of 
the  marriage  (Matt  xxii.  14).  The  expression  occurs  in  no 
other  place.  The  scope  and  material  circumstances  of  the 
two  parables  are  different,  but  they  illustrate  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Confining  our  attention  at  present  to  the  parable  of  the 
householder,  we  observe  that  only  one  class  of  the  laborers 
entered  the  vineyard  for  a  stipulated  reward.  Tliose  who 
entered  the  vineyard  at  the  third,  sixth,  ninth  and  eleventh 
hours,  engaged  in  labor  without  any  special  agreement  as  to  the 
sum  they  were  to  receive.  They  were  content  to  leave  their 
reward  to  the  householder's  discretion  and  sense  of  justice, 
and  for  aught  that  appears,  the  householder  would  not  have 
employed  them  on  other  terms.  The  first  class  only,  there- 
fore, could  claim  the  promised  reward  as  a  debt  (Kom.  xi.  6). 
Another  material  circumstance  is  the  proportion  between 
the  time  of  labor  and  the  reward  bestowed.  Ilad  the 
reward  been  proportionate  only  to  the  time,  those  who 
entered  the  vineyard  at  the  third  hour  would  have  received 
three-fourths  of  a  penny ;  those  who  entered  at  the  sixth, 
ninth,  and  eleventh  hours,  would  have  received  respectively 
a  halfpenny,  a  farthing,  and  the  tliird  of  a  farthing.  All 
they  received  above  their  just  reward  was  mere  favor  or 
benevolence  shown  to  them,  and  the  greater  in  proportion 
as  their  service  was  less.  Indeed,  the  reward  bestowed 
upon  those  who  wrought  only  one  hour  was  almost  wholly 
a  gratuity  which  they  owed  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
householder.  We  regard  it  as  anotlier  material  circum- 
stance, that  those  who  entered  the  vineyard  last  wore 
rewarded  ^r^,  and  those  who  entered  it^r^^  were  rewarded 
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last  (although  as  soon  as  they  had  the  right  to  demand  the 
snm  they  had  earned),  so  that  the  benevolence  of  the  house- 
holder to  those  who  entered  the  vineyard  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  was  marked  not  only  by  what  he  gave  them,  but  by 
the  time  and  manner  of  giving  it. 

We  should  notice,  also,  that  the  whole-day  laborers  are 
represented  as  murmurers,  having  an  evil  eye.  They  were 
not  good  men,  therefore,  and  it  was  necessary  to  state  this 
circumstance,  in  order  to  show  the  reason  as  well  as  the 
occasion  of  the  householder's  remark.  Nothing  is  said  to 
show  the  character  of  the  other  laborers — whether  they 
were  grateful  or  whether  they  would  not  have  murmured 
also,  if  they  had  not  been  paid  as  much  or  more  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  of  their  labor  than  full  day-laborers  were 
paid.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  character  of  the  laborers  is 
not  a  circumstance  upon  which  the  instruction  of  the  para- 
ble depends.  Nor  do  we  suppose  the  penny  is  designed  to 
represent  the  reward  of  eternal  life.  It  is  material  only  so 
far  as  it  serves  to  show  the  justice  of  the  householder  to  the 
murmurers,  and  his  benevolence  to  those  who  could  claim 
little  or  nothing  as  of  debt.  The  parable,  as  we  conceive, 
turns  wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  householder,  and  the 
design  of  it  is  to  illustrate  the  Divine  sovereignty  in  the 
bestowment  of  favors.  God  is  just  to  all,  and  "  gracious  to 
whom  he  will  be  gracious  "  (Rom.  ix.  15, 17 ;  Exod.  xxxiii. 
19). 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  both  Mark  and  Luke  omit  this 
parable.  Luke  stops  with  the  promise  of  eternal  life  (xviii. 
30).  Mark  adds  to  the  promise  that  distinctions  of  reward 
will  be  made.  "  Many  first  shall  be  last"  (Mark  x.  81).  The 
reason  why  Matthew  adds  the  parable  is  to  be  found  (it  is 
l>robable),  in  the  27th  and  28th  verses  of  the  preceding 
chapter.  Peter  had  inquired  what  their  reward  should  be, 
who  had  forsaken  all  and  followed  him.  In  reply,  the  Sa- 
viour promised  him  and  his  fellow-apostles  peculiar  exalta- 
tion. They  should  sit  upon  thrones,  and  exercise  rule  over 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  The  reward  of  each  should  not  only 
be  great  and  glorious,  but,  as  we  may  presume,  equal. 
Having  made  this  special  promise  to  the  twelve,  the  Saviour 
added  this  parable  in  order  to  exclude  the  conclusion 
(which  other  disciples  might  derive  from  it)  that  equal  and 
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eqnallj  great  rewards  should  be  bestowed  upon  all  his  fol- 
lowers. Had  the  other  evangelists  recorded  the  question  of 
Peter  and  our  Lord's  answer,  they  would,  as  we  conceive, 
also  have  recorded  this  parable  also  as  a  cavecU  or  caution 
against  a  false  conclusion  ;  but  having  omitted  the  question 
and  the  answer,  the  parable  was  not  necessary. 

If  such  be  the  especial  use  of  this  parable,  it  furnishes 
strong  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  Matt.  xiz. 
28,  and  those  who  would  reject  that  verse  as  an  interpola- 
tion, should  reject  with  it  this  parable  also,  which  no  critic 
hitherto  has  been  bold  enough  to  propose. 

Matt.  XX.  17,  19.  ^^And  Jesus  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in  the  way  and  said  to  them : 
Behold  we  are  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes, 
and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death,  and  shall  deliver  him 
nnto  the  Oentiles  to  mock,  and  to  scourge,  and  to  crucify,  and 
the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again "  (Mark  x.  32-34 ;  Luke 
xviii.  31-34). 

Our  Lord  having  finally  left  Galilee  was  now  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  probably  had  come  near  to  Jericho, 
and  with  a  view  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  severe  trials 
they  were  soon  to  undergo,  he  took  them  aside  and  repeated 
to  them  the  prediction  he  had  twice  already  made  to  them 
while  he  abode  in  Galilee  (Matt.  xvii.  22,  xvi.  21),  but  with 
some  additional  particulars.  We  have  observed  that  the  first 
time  our  Lord  forewarned  them  of  his  sufferings,  was  imme- 
diately after  Peter  had  declared  the  mystery  of  his  person 
(Matt.  xvi.  21).  It  was  also  after  the  death  of  John  the 
Baptist.  The  next  time  was  soon  after  his  transfiguration ; 
and  now  as  the  events  drew  near,  he  recurs  with  solemn 
emphasis  to  the  same  distressing  subject.  On  the  second 
occasion,  Matthew  says  they  were  exceeding  sorry.  Mark 
says  (ix.  32)  they  understood  not  his  saying  and  were  afraid 
to  ask  him.  Luke  adds  (ix.  45)  to  what  Mark  says,  that  his 
saying  was  hid  from  them  and  they  understood  it  not  On 
the  present  occasion  Luke  notices  only  the  effect  the  com- 
munication made  upon  their  minds. 

He  says  (xviii.  34.)  "They  understood  none  of  these 
things,  and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither  knew 
they  the  things  which  were  spoken.*^ 
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This  blindness  of  the  apostles  can  only  be  accoanted  fo 
by  XkmfuU  and  firm  belief  of  onr  Lord's  Messiahship,  and 
equally  full  persuasion,  that  none  of  those  things  could  hv^ 
pen  to  the  true  Messiah.  Their  blindness  was  the  joint  effect 
of  truth  and  error,  which  seem  to  have  taken  equally  fast 
hold  of  their  minds.  Publicly,  the  Saviour,  several  times 
afterwards,  alluded  to  the  same  events  in  a  more  general 
way  (Matt.  xxi.  39;  John  xii.  24,  32;  Matt  xxvi,  2,  12; 
Mark  xiv.  8  ;  John  xii.  7),  and  privately  again  at  the  last 
supper  with  his  disciples,  (Matt  xxvi.  24;  Mark  xiv.  21; 
Luke  xxii.  22),  and  in  the  long  discourse  which  followed, 
related  only  by  John  (xiii.  21,  33,  xiv.  30,  31,  xvi.  5,  28,  &c). 

The  subject  he  knew  was  harrowing  to  their  feelings. 
He  disclosed  the  particulars  of  his  sufferings  by  degrees, 
and  never  in  direct  terms,  except  on  the  three  occasions 
before  mentioned,  and  then  in  a  way  to  give  them  no  unne- 
cessary pain.  Having  thus  formally  thrice  predicted  in 
direct  terms  his  sufferings  and  death  (that  when  they  came 
to  pass,  the  apostles  might  remember  his  prediction,  and 
believe),  we  observe  that  in  his  last  interview  he  alluded  to 
them  only  in  general  terms,  showing  the  most  delicate 
regard  to  their  love  of  him.    But  let  us  notice  the  particulars. 

On  the  first  occasion  he  designated  the  place  of  his  suffe^ 
ings — Jerusalem:  He  described  his  sufferings  only  in  gene- 
ral terras — shall  suffer  many  things :  His  rejection, — hy  the 
eldersj  chief  pinestSj  and  scribes :  His  death— i^  killecL  Matt, 
xvi.  11 ;  Mark  viii.'31 ;  Luke  ix.  22. 

On  the  second  occasion  he  spoke  of  his  betrayal  or  delivery 
into  the  hands  of  men:  His  deatli — they  shall  kill  him: 
but  Luke  mentions  only  his  betrayal.  Matt.  xvii.  22,  23; 
Mark  ix.  31 ;  Luke  ix.  44. 

On  the  last  occasion,  he  names  Jerusalem  as  the  place  of 
his  sufferings — his  betrayal^  which  is  to  the  chief  priests  and 
elders :  His  condem^nMion— they  shall  condemn  him  to 
death :  His  delivery  to  the  Oentiles — they  shall  deliver  him 
to  the  Gentiles.  Their  cruel  treatment  of  him — they  shall 
mock  and  scourge  and  spit  upon  him  and  crucify  and  kill 
him  (Matt  xx.  18,  19 ;  Mark  x.  33,  34 ;  Luke  xviii.  31, 
33).  On  each  occasion  he  adds  that  he  shall  rise  again  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day. 

We  observe  this  last  prediction  was  the  moat  circumstan- 
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tial  of  all.  But  there  was  one  particular  which  he  still  with- 
held— who  it  was  that  should  betray  him  (John  xiii.  21 ; 
Luke  xxii.  21 ;  Mark  xiv.  18 ;  Matt  xxvi.  21).  This  cir- 
cumstance most  nearly  concerned  their  own  body  ;  and  had 
it  been  disclosed  without  the  name  of  the  traitor,  would 
have  caused  anguish  to  those  whom  the  Saviour  designed 
to  spare  (Matt.  xxvi.  22  ;  Mark  xiv.  19). 

Of  all  the  events  foretold,  none,  it  is  probable,  was  more 
repugnant  to  the  preconceived  opinions  of  the  apostles,  than 
hU  delivery  to  the  Gentiles  and  his  death  by  crucijixion  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  it  is  probable,  the  Saviour  withheld 
them  until  the  last.  How  could  they  conceive  that  the  Mes- 
siah (as  they  believed  him  to  be)  who  was  to  deliver  them 
and  their  nation  from  the  power  of  the  Gentiles,  should  be 
delivered  into  their  hands  and  ignominiously  put  to  death 
by  them.  Perhaps  it  was  to  this  part  of  the  last  prediction 
that  Luke  especially  refers  when  he  says :  "  And  this  say- 
ing was  hid  from  them"  (Luke  xxii.  34). 

But  however  we  may  explain  it,  no  fact  is  more  clear 
than  that  the  apostles  at  this  time  were  profoundly  ignorant 
of  the  future.  Tliey  had  no  conception  of  a  suffering  Mes- 
siah any  more  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  ;  nor  more 
than  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  present  day  have.  The 
work  of  redemption  in  all  its  parts  was  an  impenetrable 
mystery  to  them,  until  they  were  taught  it  by  the  Holy 
Spirit 

We  add,  in  conclusion  of  this  note,  that  our  Lord's 
demeanor  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem^  especially  as  he 
drew  near  to  tlie  city,  was  peculiarly  impressive.  He  led 
the  way  with  a  steadfast  purpose  (Luke  ix.  51)  and  the  apos- 
tles followed  with  amazement  and  fuar  (Mark  x.  32). 

Philo. 


Aet.  IV. — Dr.  Olshausen^s  Eschatoloqy. 

The  high  estimation  in  which  Dr.  Olshausen  is  generally 
and  justly  held,  as  a  learned  and  evangelical  commentator 
on  the  New  Testament,  renders  it  a  matter  of  regret  that 
here  and  there  he  advances  views  that  are  without  autho 
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ritj,  and  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  divine  word. 
Such  are  the  notione  he  avows  in  his  exposition  of  Matt«  xii. 
31,  32,  and  several  other  passages,  that  the  redemption  of 
men  is  not  confined  to  this  life,  but  that  a  portion  of  thoee 
who  die  in  alienation  from  God,  and  suffer  punishment  in 
their  intermediate  existence,  will  at  length  be  renewed  to 
repentance  and  faith,  and  obtain  forgiveness  and  redemp- 
tion. The  language  on  which  he  founds  that  view  is  the 
fdlowing :  "  On  this  account  I  say  unto  you,  every  sin  and 
blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  to  men ;  but  the  blasphemy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven  to  men ;  and  whoever 
shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  for- 
given him;  but  whoever  shall  speak  against  the  Holy  Spirit, 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  or  age, 
nor  in  the  coming"  one.  And  Dn  O.  argues  from  the  fjwt 
that  forgiveness  is  denied  only  to  that  sin  in  the  age  then 
present,  and  in  that  which  was  then  coming,  that  all  other 
sins  may,  on  repentance,  be  forgiven  in  the  future  world  is 
well  as  in  this.  The  attitude  in  which  he  presents  the  point, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  paragraph : 

*^The  passage  (Matt.  xii.  31,  32),  under  consideration,  is  in 
dogmatic  theology,  referred  to  as  a  leading  proof-text  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  punishment.  All  other  passages  which 
treat  of  an  eternal  condemnation  are  less  definite  than  this,  in 
which  in  the  future  toorld'M  expressly  added.  It  is  true  that  the 
term  age^  eternal^  as  also  the  phrase,  this  and  the  coming  age^ 
have  a  vague  sense  capable  of  various  interpretations.  Tlie 
Bible  knows  no  metaphysical  expressions,  and  hence  has  not 
ooe  for  eternity  in  the  sense  of  timelessnesSy  absence  of  time. 
All  the  biblical  expressions  for  this  idea  denote  long  periods 
connected  with  one  another.  .  .  .  But  as  the  same  expressions 
are  applied  to  the  eternity  of  God,  as  well  as  to  a  long-enduring 
period,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  the  creature ;  as  the  terms 
eternal puniehment^  eternal  sin^  form  the  contrast  to  eternal  lift^ 
no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the  eternity  of  punishment 
from  philological  grounds.  But  the  feeling  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eternity  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  which  shows 
itself  among  the  defenders  of  the  restoration  of  all  things — and 
they  have  been  found  at  all  times,  and  are  at  the  present  time, 
more  than  at  any  former  period,  and  though  it  may  often  have  its 
foundation  in  a  vitiated  moral  state,  yet  has,  no  doubt,  a  deep  root 
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in  noble  mmds — is  the  expression  of  a  heartfelt  desire  for  a  perfect 
harmony  in  the  creation.  But  viewing  it  from  a  mere  exegetical 
point  of  view,  we  mast  confess  that  no  passage  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament afford  sa  clear  and  positive  testimony  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  longing.  The  Scriptural  terms  used  to  denote  the  resolving  of 
the  discord  arising  from  sin  into  a  harmony — remission^  reconcU 
iiatiofiy  ransom — all  denote  a  being  fettered  by  the  evil — hence  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil  is  found  in  human  nature  after  the  fall. 
Hence  the  terms  above-mentioned,  can,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  never  be  applied  to  the  spirits  of  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  nor  to  men  who,  by  persevering  and  continued 
resistance  to  the  drawings  of  grace,  have  become  the  subjects 
of  that  kingdom.  Should  it  be  urged  that  evil,  as  a  thing  created 
and  temporary,  must  share  also  the  general  destiny  of  what 
is  temporary,  viz.,  cessation  and  annihilation,  and  that  the  ages 
of  the  course  of  this  world,  though  they  may  bring  lasting 
punishment  to  the  wicked,  must  yet,  at  last,  themselves  come  to 
an  end ;  there  is,  indeed,  a  text  of  Scripture  pointing  to  this  pass- 
ing away  of  time  itself  with  all  temporary  phenomena,  into  the 
abyss  of  eternity  where  time  shall  be  no  longer,  viz.,  the  myste- 
rious words  (1  Cor.  xv.  28).  But  the  mysterious  character  of 
the  passage  itself  along  with  the  circumstance  that  no  mention 
is  made  in  it  of  evil  and  its  dissolution,  authorises  scarcely 
more  than  conjectural  inferences  regarding  the  eternity  of 
punishment;  the  words  of  our  Redeemer,  in  Matt.  xii.  32, 
remain  as  an  awful  testimony  to  the  fearful  character  of  sin  and 
its  consequences. 

*^  BiU  along  with  this  they  are  also  a  consolation  in  that  even 
they  promise  the  possibility  of  forgiveness  of  sins  committed 
against  the  Father  and  Son,  hence  of  sins  of  a  very  heinous  cha- 
racter. For  the  addition,  nor  in  the  world  to  comsj  is  certainly  not 
constrained  if  we  infer  that  aU  other  sins  can  be  forgiven  in  the 
world  to  come^  always  supposing,  of  course,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  repe^Ucmce  and  faith.  This  is  also  indicated  by  such 
passages  as  Matt.  v.  26,  compared  with  xviiL  34 ;  for  the  being 
cast  into  prison  till  one  shall  have  paid  the  uttermost  farthing, 
is  evidently  very  different  from  eternal  punishment.  But  that 
the  doctrine  that  the  forgiveness  of  some  sins  in  the  world  to 
come,  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment, 

is  shown  by  the  relation  of  this  age  to  the  age  to  come 

In  genera],  the  world  to  come  forms  the  contrast  to  the  whole 
temporary  order  of  things,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  in  it 
good  and  evil  are  mixed  together With  this  temporary 
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order  of  things  is  contrasted  the  fbturo  one,  which  terminates 
the  blending  of  good  and  evil,  and  establishes  in  its  purity  the 
dominion  of  the  former." — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  460-462. 

And  that  period,  he  holds,  is  to  commence  to  many  who 
live  ander  the  gospel,  long  after  their  departure  from  this 
life ;  and  thence  he  assumes  that  in  the  intermediate  space, 
forgiveness  is  possible  to  them  on  condition  of  their  repent- 
ance and  faith.  "If  then,"  he  says  m  one  passage,  "a 
remission  is  thought  possible  in  the  world  to  come,  that 
signification  of  the  term  predominates,  which  excludes 
eternity  and  the  preceding  general  judgment ;"  that  is,  it 
is  to  be  taken  as  denoting  only  the  space  that  intervenes 
between  death  and  the  general  judgment  at  the  last  re8^^ 
rection.  "  It  is  viewed  as  the  world  to  come,  which  at  some 
future  period  shall  reveal  itself  in  the  victory  of  good 
here  on  earth,  and  sinners  in  the  Sheol  are  assumed  as 
belonging  thereto.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the 
unbelieving  contemporaries  of  Noah  involves  such  a  for- 
giveness for  all  who  are  disposed  to  believe  in  it" — P.  468. 

We  are  surprised  that  so  acute  a  thinker  should  have 
been  content  to  erect  so  momentous  a  doctrine  on  such 
shadowy  grounds.  None  of  the  considerations  he  alleges 
contribute  in  any  degree  to  support  it.  In  the  first  place, 
the  truth  declared  by  Christ,  that  every  sin  and  blasphemy 
may  be  forgiven  to  men,  except  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  shall  not  be  forgiven,  presents  no  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  other  sins  can  be  forgiven,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  conditions  indicated  in  the  gospel,  namely, 
repentance  and  faith  in  Christ.  But  no  promises  are  made 
to  repentance  and  faith,  except  in  this  life,  and  no  intima- 
tion is  given  that  grace  for  repentance  and  faith  will  be 
granted  to  any  except  here.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  other 
sins  are  pardonable  here,  where  repentance  and  faith  may 
be  exercised,  is  no  ground  for  the  assumption  that  they  can 
be  forgiven  at  a  future  time,  when  the  period  for  repentance 
and  faith  is  passed.  Dr.  Olshausen  here  assumes  the  point 
on  which  his  argument  depends  for  its  validity,  viz.  that 
repentance  and  faith  are  practicable  to  the  unrenewed  dead 
in  the  state  on  which  they  enter  in  the  invisible  world,  and 
proceeds  in  it  on  a  principle  that,  if  legitimate,  would  ove^ 
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tarn  the  clearest  and  most  essential  teachings  of  the  Bible. 
If  the  fact  that  an  act  or  event  is  possible  in  this  life,  is  a 
proof  that  it  is  possible  also  to  those  who  have  passed  by 
death  into  the  invisible  world,  is  it  not  as  true  of  the  righteous 
as  of  the  wicked  ?  and  is  not  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the 
renewed  continue  to  sin  here  after  renovation,  a  proof 
that  they  may  continue  to  sin  after  their  passage  into  the 
invisible  world,  and  their  suffering  and  dying  here  an  equal 
proof  that  they  suflfer  and  die  there  ?  What  revolting  and 
impossible  doctrine  may  not  be  demonstrated  by  such  a 
method  of  argument  ? 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  suggestion 
made  by  Dr.  Olshausen,  that  the  expression,  world  or  age 
to  come,  may  denote  the  administration  that  is  exercised,  or 
its  period,  over  the  impenitent  in  the  invisible  realms  to 
which  they  pass  at  death.  The  expression,  this  age,  and 
the  age  to  come,  denote  exclusively  ages  of  this  world,  or 
the  administrations  exercised  during  them  over  this  earth 
and  mankind  residing  here.  The  first  denotes  the  age 
measured  by  the  administration  Christ  is  now  exercising, 
and  is  to  exercise  here,  down  to  the  period  of  his  second 
coming.  The  end  of  this  age,  h  tfavTtXBia  tqd  aiwvoj  ro^rou,  is 
the  time  of  his  coming  in  the  clouds  to  separate  the  tares 
from  the  wheat,  and  establish  his  kingdom  in  its  glory. 
The  age  to  come  is  the  age  accordingly  that  is  to  follow  that 
advent,  and  is  the  age  of  his  triumphant  reign  on  the  earth : 
as  Christ  has  foreshown  that  it  is  immediately  to  follow  the 
close  of  "  this  age,"  at  the  removal  of  the  tares  from  the 
wheat,  when  the  righteous  are  to  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the 
kingdom.  The  rule,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  measure,  is  to 
be  over  this  world  exclusively,  not  over  the  lost  in  some 
distant  realm  of  the  universe. 

In  the  third  place,  ho  is  equally  unfortunate  in  his  argu- 
ment from  Matt.  v.  36,  and  xviii.  34.  The  first  simply 
declares  that  he  who  does  not  amicably  settle  the  claim 
which  his  brother  has  against  him,  but  allows  it  to  be  ad- 
justed by  the  magistrate,  must  expect  to  abide  by  the  law, 
and  remain  in  prison  till  he  has  paid  the  uttermost  farthing. 
No  allusion  is  made  to  the  analogous  claim  of  God  on  the 
sinner  because  of  transgressions,  and  the  impossibility  of 
escaping  punishment  except  by  repentance  and  forgiveness. 
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The  lesson  taught  by  the  other  is  still  more  remote  from 
that  which  he  deduces  from  it.  It  is  an  exemplification  of 
the  necessity  of  our  forgiving  one  another,  in  order  to  for- 
giveness by  God,  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  the  unmerciful 
servant,  who  having  been  released  by  his  lord  from  a  great 
debt,  refiised  even  to  forbear  towards  his  fellow-servant  who 
owed  him  a  small  one,  and  by  his  cruelty  indeed  led  his 
lord  to  recall  the  release  and  compel  him  by  force  to  pay 
all  that  he  owed.  "And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  deliver^ 
him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due 
unto  him.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  also 
unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his 
brother  tlieir  trespasses."  Dr.  Olshausen  seems  to  have  fo^ 
gotten  that  the  sinner  has  no  power  to  cancel  the  claims  of 
God  against  him,  because  of  his  transgressions,  analogous  to 
that  which  a  human  debtor  has  of  discharging  the  sum  he 
owes  a  fellow-man.  The  debtor  may  have  property  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  claim.  He  may  sell  himself  into  bon- 
dage, or  mortgage  his  future  labor,  to  acquire  the  means  of 
paying  it.  But  the  sinner,  if  the  claim  God  has  over  him 
is  to  be  settled  on  the  terms  of  the  law,  has  no  resembling 
method  of  extricating  himself  from  the  penalty.  He  must 
die  an  eternal  death.  The  Saviour,  therefore,  in  denouncing 
the  unmitigated  penalty  of  the  law  on  those  who  act  the 
part  of  the  unmerciful  servant,  proclaims  that  they  are  never 
to  be  forgiven ;  and  thus  confutes,  instead  of  sustaining  the 
doctrine  Dr.  Olshausen  deduces  from  his  language. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  construction  he  places  on  2  Pet 
iii.  18-20,  is  equally  without  authority.  That  passage  sim- 
ply declares,  "  That  Christ  also  died  once  for  sins,  righteous 
for  unrighteous,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God ;  being 
put  to  death  in  body,  but  continuing  alive  in  spirit,  in  which 
also  having  gone  to  the  spirits  in  prison  that  were  formerly 
disobedient  when  the  long-suflfering  of  Gk)d  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noah  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  he  preached." 
What  the  announcement  was  which  he  made  to  them,  is  not 
indicated.  It  is  not  implied  at  all  in  the  verb  xijpt^^'sfv,  to 
preach,  proclaim,  announce  a  message,  that  the  annuncia- 
tion was  one  of  peace  and  salvation.  The  occasion  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  unspeakable  significance  to  those  whom 
he  addressed.    If,  as  the  passage  seems  to  indicate,  the  spi- 
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rits  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  who  were  swept  from  life 
by  the  flood,  are  confined  by  themselves  in  some  world  to 
which  no  other  human  souls  are  consigned,  the  arrival  among 
them  of  a  new  human  spirit,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  must  have  been  an  event  of  the  utmost 
interest.      But  with  wliat  overwhelming  impression  must 
the  announcement  have  struck  them, — for  that  was  doubtless 
the  startling  truth  he  unfolded  to  them — that  he  came  not 
to  remain  with  them ;  that  he  had  borne  death,  the  penalty 
of  sin,  not  on  his  own  behalf,  but  in  innocence,  as  the  second 
Adam  of  the  race,  for  the  expiation  of  their  sins ;  that  he 
was  the  Word  incarnate,  the  Ransomer  of  those  who  believe 
in  him  in  this  life ;  and  that  he  was  in  a  few  hours  to  return 
from  those  dismal  realms  and  rise  from  the  grave  immor- 
tal and  glorified,  ascend  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  reveal 
himself  in  his  human  form  to  all  the  holy  inhabitants  of  the 
worlds,  receive  their  homage  as  their  Lord,  and  carrying 
on  the  work  of  redemption  through  eternal  ages,  make  it 
the  means  of  infinite  blessing  to  his  whole  holy  kingdom, 
of  glory  to  himself,  and  of  confutation  and  defeat  to  Satan 
and  all  the  unholy.     Such,   doubtless,  were  the  great  dis- 
closures he  made  to  them.     It  was  a  part  of  the  penalty  of 
sin  to  which  he  submitted  in  order  to  our  expiation,  that  he 
descended,  in  his  human  spirit,  to  the  realms  to  which  the 
spirits  of  the  lost  are  consigned,  in  punishment  of  their  re- 
volt ;  but  truth,  the  preclusion  of  them  from  the  thought 
that  he  had  died  like  themselves  as  a  sinner,  the  vindication 
of  his  iimocence,  made  it  necessary,  undoubtedly,  tiiat  he 
should  make  himself  known  to  them  as  the  eternal  Word, 
who  died  in  his  assumed  nature  for  the  redemption  of  men, 
and  was  on  the  third  day  to  return  to  life  in  glory,  and 
taking  the  sceptre  of   the  world,  defeat    Satan  and  his 
hosts,  and  deliver  the  living  race  from  the  dominion  and 
curse  of  sin.     Such  an  announcement  to  them  may  also 
have  entered  as  an  element  in  their  punishment ;  that  they 
might  realize  more  vividly  the  grandeur  of  his  wisdom, 
power,  and  love  against  whom  they  rebel,  and  the  beauty 
and  blessedness  of  the  life  which  they  have  lost  by  their 
rejection  of  the  redemption  that  was  oflfered  them  imme- 
diately before  they  were  swept,  for  their  relentless  disobe- 
dience, to  destruction.    The  construction  placed  by  Dr. 
roL.  XL — NO.  IV.  41 
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Okhausen  on  Christ's  preaching,  is  thus  without  authority 
and  improbable.  He  has  wholly  failed,  accordingly,  in  his 
attempt  to  give  it  support. 

The  same  doctrine  is  advanced,  also,  by  Ebrard,  one  of  the 
continuators  of  Olshausen.    On  Heb.  x.  26, 27,  he  says  :— 

^^  The  Scripture  speaks  of  a  threefold  destiny  after  death.  He 
who  as  one  born  again,  as  a  member  of  Christ,  has  fallen  asleep 
in  Jesus,  comes  not  into  judgment  (John  v.  24),  but  goes  to  Christ 
in  heaven  (2  TiuL  iv.  18 ;  Phil.  i.  23).  He  who  has  died  without 
being  bom  again,  but  yet  without  positive  unbelief  consequentlj 
without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  believing,  goes  into  the 
place  of  the  dead,  into  hades ;  he  belongs  not,  however,  to  those 
whose  sins  are  forgiven,  neither  in  this  life  nor  in  the  life  to  come 
(Matt.  xii.  31,  3^) ;  but  is  judged  in  the  last  day  according  to  his 
works,  and  if  (Rom.  ii.  7)  he  has  perseveringly  striven  in  well- 
doing after  immortality,  he  will  be  reckoned  among  the  number 
of  those  sick  ones  for  whose  healing  after  the  final  judgment  are 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  (Rev.  xxii.  2).  There  is  for  him, 
therefore,  in  the  interval  between  death  and  the  resurrecticMi,  no 
fearftil  looking  for  of  judgment.  But  he  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  attaining  to  faith,  and  yet  with  persevering  obstinacy 
has  put  this  opportunity  away  from  him  (Matt.  xii.  31) ;  and 
further,  he  who  has  attained  to  faith  and  yet  has  &llen  awaj 
(Heb.  vi.  1  ;  x.  26-31)  goes  into  Sheol,  but  with  the  certain 
consciousness  that  the  judgment  and  condemnation  await  him, 
and  that  eternal  fire  is  prepared  for  him  which  is  to  consume  the 
adversaries  of  God." — Vol.  vi.  pp.  636,  636. 

1.  But  that  there  is  a  class  like  his  second,  who,  though 
dying  in  impenitence,  may  be  renewed  and  forgiven  after 
death,  is  gratuitously  affirmed.  He  alleges  no  proof  of  it. 
None  of  the  passages  to  which  he  refers  present  any  such  re- 
presentation, or  anything  that  implies  it.  It  is  a  mere  theory 
founded  on  a  j^riori  speculation  and  attempted  to  be  en- 
grafted on  the  word  ot  God. 

2.  There  is  not  a  solitary  passage  in  the  sacred  volume 
that  yields  the  doctrine  any  countenance.  If  there  were, 
would  not  these  inquisitive  and  learned  writers  have  dis- 
covered it  ?  Would  they  have  contented  themselves  with 
alleging  only  such  as  overthrow  in  place  of  sustaining  their 
theory  ? 

3.  Dr.  Ebrard's  reference  to  Bev.  xxii.  2,  as  coniirmiog 
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his  theory,  is  peculiarly  unfortunate ;  as  those  of  whom  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  are  said  to  be  for  the  healing, 
are  the  nations ;  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  the 
natural  life ;  not  the  souls  of  the  dead ;  and  the  period 
when  they  are  to  be  for  their  healing,  is  to  be  after  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  holy 
dead,  of  whom  the  New  Jerusalem  in  which  the  trees  of 
life  are  to  stand,  is  the  symbol.  The  unholy  dead  are  not 
then,  nor  ever  after,  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  At  their 
resurrection,  which  is  to  be  at  a  far  later  period,  they  are  to 
be  consigned  to  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  as  their  final 
destiny. 

4.  It  is  against  the  whole  drift  of  the  sacred  writings. 
They  nowhere  intimate  that  there  is  any  probation  of  man- 
kind except  in  this  life.  They  everywhere  represent  that 
the  question  whetlier  men  are  saved  or  lost  for  ever  is  deter- 
mined by  their  conduct  here.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the 
Son"  here  "hath  everlasting  life.  He  that  believeth  not 
the  Son  shall  not  see  lite,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him." 

5.  It  is  against  the  uniform,  clear,  and  emphatic  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures.  They  everywhere  aflirm  that  except  men 
repent  they  shall  all  perish,  Luke  xiii.  3 ;  and  whether  en- 
joying a  revelation  from  God  or  not  "  For  as  many  as 
have  sinfied  without  law,  shall  also  perish  without  law ;  and 
as  many  as  have  sinned  under  the  law,  shall  be  judged  by 
the  law,"  Rom.  ii.  12.  Sinning,  universally,  thus  draws 
after  it  destruction,  except  where  it  is  intercepted  by  repent- 
ance and  faith ;  and  the  destruction  that  is  threatened  to 
those  who  perish,  is  everywhere  represented  to  be  as  final 
and  everlasting  as  the  pardon  and  salvation  of  those  who 
are  redeemed  are.  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal." 

It  is  surely  quite  significant  that  these  authors  offer  not  a 
syllable  directly  to  set  aside  these  testimonies  of  the  Bible. 
They  leave  them  in  their  integrity,  unassailed,  unmodified, 
and  build  only  on  independent  assumption  and  farfetched 
and  unphilological  constructions. 

Tlie  attempt,  however,  to  sustain  their  theory  on  specula- 
tion or  a  priori  ground  is  as  vain  as  the  endeavor  were  to 
support  it  by  philology.    It  can  no  niore  be  demonstrated 
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by  reason,  that  the  everlasting  punishment  of  any  one  class 
who  die  in  alienation  from  God,  is  inconsistent  with  his 
perfections,  than  the  everlasting  punishment  of  any  other 
class  is.  It  can  no  more  be  proved  that  the  everlasting  pu- 
nishment of  all  who  close  their  life  in  impenitence,  is  unjast 
or  unwise,  than  it  can  that  their  temporary  punishment  is. 
All  attempts  of  the  kind  are  based  on  the  open  or  tacit 
assumption  either  that  sin  cannot  deserve  such  a  retributioD, 
or  else  that  no  good  ends  can  be  answered  by  it ;  and  that 
wisdom  therefore  and  goodness  must  prefer  to  forgive  and 
redeem.  But  that  men  are  unable  to  determine  by  the 
mere  light  of  reason.  It  is  presumptuous  in  the  utmost  de- 
gree to  aflFect  to  demonstrate  it  directly  against  the  specific 
teachings  of  God  himself  in  his  word.  It  is  impossible  to 
show  that  ends  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  universe  are 
not  to  be  answered  by  the  everlasting  abandonment  of  those 
who  die  in  impenitence,  to  the  dominion  of  sin  and  its  pu- 
nishment. It  may  be  essential  to  the  instruction  and  im- 
pression of  the  unfallen  that  such  an  exemplification  should 
take  place  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  the  consequences  it 
draws  in  its  train.  It  may  be  requisite  to  the  nuuiifestation 
of  God's  rights,  and  effective  demonstration  to  all,  that  those 
whom  he  restores  from  sin  and  misery  are  saved  by  pure 
and  sovereign  grace.  Our  part  is  to  receive  his  word  with 
implicit  faith ;  to  recognise  his  rights,  his  righteousness,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  love,  and  joyfully  accepting  the  salvation 
he  proffers  to  us,  bend  in  submission  to  his  justice  and 
sovereignty  to  others,  and  believe  that  all  that  now  lies 
beyond  our  grasp  will  at  length  be  revealed  to  us ;  all  that 
perplexes  and  baffles  us,  will  be  cleared  of  its  difficulties, 
and  invested  with  the  beauty  of  his  immeasurable  rectitude 
and  benignity,  till  all  holy  hearts,  and  all  holy  worlds,  unite 
in  ascriptions  to  him  of  blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and 
power,  for  ever  and  ever. 
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Abt.  V. — Regeneration. 

BT  REV.  £.  C.  WINES,  D.D. 

Eeoeneration  is  a  radical  and  permanent  change  in  the 
soul  in  reference  to  religion  ;  eflfected  instantaneously  ;  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  every  human  being ;  wrought  effi- 
ciently by  the  almighty  power  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
instrunientally  by  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  producing  a  rich  variety  of  spiritual  fruits,  which 
are  so  many  tokens  and  evidences  that  the  change  has  been 
experienced.  The  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  is  fundamen- 
tal in  the  Christian  system.  We  propose,  in  the  present 
paper,  to  open  and  confirm  it,  as  sot  forth  in  the  several  par- 
ticulars embraced  in  the  foregoing  proposition. 


I. — A  GLORIOUS  SPIRrrUAL   CHANGE   SOMEHMES   TAKES  PLACE  IN 
THE   SOUL  OF  MAN. 

This  change  is  called  in  the  Bible  a  regeneration,  a  new 
birth,  a  new  creation,  a  new  heart,  a  resurrection,  the  con- 
version of  a  heart  of  stone  into  a  heart  of  flesh,  a  clothing 
of  dry  bones  with  flesh,  and  an  infusion  of  life  into  the  dead 
forms  thus  produced.  Tliese  are  strong  and  significant 
terms.  Tliey  indicate  the  completeness  and  thoroughness 
of  the  change  of  which  we  speak.  It  is  a  change  so  com- 
plete, so  thorough,  that  man  only  begins  to  love  Grod  on 
passing  through  it,  having  before  been  entirely  alienated 
from  him.  The  state  previous  to  the  change  is  one  of  sin 
and  spiritual  death  ;  the  subsequent  state  is  one  of  holiness 
and  spiritual  life.  The  former  is  the  agitation  of  the  trou- 
bled and  restless  ocean,  casting  up  mire  and  dirt ;  the  latter 
is  calmness,  peace,  and  joy. 

The  Greek  word,  rendered  by  our  translators  regenera- 
tion, denotes  an  alteration  of  state,  by  which  a  person  is 
brought  into  a  wholly  new  and  reformed  condition.  The 
change  indicated  by  the  term  is,  in  every  case,  a  change 
for  the  better.  Cicero  calls  his  restoration  from  exile  a  re- 
generation. Joscphus  gives  the  same  name  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jewish  land  after  the  captivity.    In  Koman  law, 
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the  manumission  of  a  slave  was  termed  his  regeneration. 
When  the  Israelites  spoke  of  the  renunciation  of  a  fake  reli- 
gion and  the  adoption  of  the  true  in  its  place,  they  called 
the  change  a  new  birth.  A  Gentile,  converted  from  pagan* 
ism  to  Judaism,  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  new  bora,  a 
child  just  beginning  to  live.  In  general,  the  word  denotes 
an  introduction  into  a  new,  improved,  and  happy  state* 
Theologically,  it  signifies  a  complete  renovation  of  heart 
and  life,  a  moral  revolution  in  the  man,  in  his  judgments, 
emotions,  principles,  aims,  and  conduct,  so  that  his  opposite 
states,  the  old  and  the  new,  are  characterized  by  words 
that  express  no  other  states  in  the  human  mind. 

Very  erroneous  notions  are  often  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject. By  some  the  new  birth  is  supposed  to  consist  in  a 
mere  persuasion  of  the  truth,  the  belief  of  an  orthodox  creed. 
Others  place  it  in  baptism,  ascribing  a  mysterious  eflScacy 
to  a  mere  outward  ceremony ;  a  ceremony,  it  is  true,  of 
divine  institution,  and  having  ahighsigpificanceand  valae; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  deriving  its  importance  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  sign  and  seal  and  instrument  of  grace,  not  grace 
itself,  nor  the  necessary  channel  of  its  communication. 
Others,  again,  regard  it  as  consisting  in  an  outward  refor- 
mation of  the  life,  the  mere  practice  of  the  duties  of  relative 
morality,  from  whatever  motive  these  duties  may  spring, 
by  whatever  rule  they  may  be  controlled,  and  to  whatever 
end  they  may  be  directed.  Other  theories,  still,  represent 
as  regeneration  a  visible  profession  of  religion,  or  some  im- 
provement resulting  from  the  use  of  reason,  or  such  a  mere 
intellectual  perception  of  moral  truth,  as  renders  virtue  in 
some  degree  attractive,  and  vice  proportionably  repulsive 
to  the  natural  understanding.  These  are  grave  errors,  and 
their  only  tendency  is  to  benumb  the  spiritual  faculties,  to 
cloud  the  spiritual  perceptions,  and  to  lull  the  soul  into  a 
deadly  spiritual  slumber. 

Regeneration,  according  to  the  Scripture  representation 
of  it,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  all  this.  Neither  ortho- 
doxy, nor  baptism,  nor  morality,  nor  the  improvement  of 
reason,  nor  a  change  of  profession,  nor  any  degree  of  light 
to  which  the  natural  undei*standing  may  attain,  answers  to 
the  conception  of  the  new  birth,  as  it  lay  in  the  minds  of 
prophets  and  apostles.    The  change  indicated  by  this  ter» 
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is  real,  not  nominal ;  radical,  not  superficial ;  internal  and 
spiritual,  rather  than  outward  and  carnal :  in  a  word,  a 
change  of  the  subject,  and  not  of  the  name  only.  To  be 
bom  again  signifies  nothing  less  than  the  infusion  of  a  new 
principle  of  spiritual  life  into  tlie  soul,  whereby  it  becomes 
both  enabled  and  inclined  to  perform  spiritual  actions  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  It  signifies  a  reimpression  of  the  divine 
image  upon  the  soul,  the  soul  itself  remaining  the  same  in 
its  essence,  but  becoming  radically  changed  in  its  qualities, 
desires,  and  objects. 

Regeneration  implies  conviction  of  sin,  a  divine  illumi- 
nation of  the  underetanding,  a  renovation  of  the  will,  a 
rectification  of  the  aifections,  and  a  sanctification  of  the 
body  itself. 

In  the  new  birth  the  sovl  is  convinced  of  sin.  To  that 
change  in  the  moral  state  of  the  soul,  that  renovation  of  its 
faculties  in  which  the  new  birth  consists,  such  conviction  of 
sin  is  indispensably  necessary.  This  conviction  the  Holy 
Spirit  works  in  the  mind,  when  he  so  clears  the  soul's  vision 
as  to  enable  it  to  see  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  when  he  gives  a 
realizing  apprehension  of  the  wrath  of  God  as  the  just  de- 
sert of  sin.  The  special  means  used  by  the  Spirit  to  con- 
vince of  sin  and  misery,  is  the  divine  law,  for  *'  by  the  law 
is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  By  a  view  of  the  holy  command- 
ments of  the  law,  the  sinner  is  convinced  of  the  evil  nature 
of  sin  ;  he  sees  it  to  be  "  exceeding  sinful."  By  a  view  of 
the  fearful  threatenings  of  the  law,  he  is  convinced  of  the 
guilt  of  sin ;  he  sees  that  "  it  deserves  God's  wrath  and 
curse,  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come." 

But  this  conviction  is  not  uniform  in  all,  nor  produced  in 
a  uniform  manner.  In  some  it  is  a  sudden,  intense,  over- 
whelming sense  of  sin,  darted  into  the  soul,  as  it  were,  on 
the  point  of  a  fiery  arrow.  In  others,  it  is  the  gradual 
result  of  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer,  and  is  more  sub- 
dued and  calm  in  its  tone.  Sometimes  the  Spirit  gives  the 
sinner  a  view  of  the  fountain  of  sin  in  his  heart;  at  other 
times,  he  shows  him  some  particular  sin  in  all  its  varied 
and  horrible  aggravations,  or  he  draws  up  a  whole  cata- 
logue of  these,  and  sets  them  in  dread  array  before  him. 
At  one  time,  this  law  work  is  very  short ;  the  sinner  scarcely 
knows  what  legal  terrors  are,  for  sira\i\\AiiQO\i^^  ^VOc^  ^^ 
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view  of  his  ruin,  is  the  view  of  the  recovery ;  he  no  sooner 
sees  his  sins  tliaa  he  sees  the  all-sufficient  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  sweetly  embraces  it  as  the  refiige  of  his  soul; 
he  is  healed  almost  as  soon  as  he  is  wounded ;  he  feels  the 
smart,  and  instantly  looks  to  Christ  for  relief.  At  another 
time,  a  terrible  light  is  let  into  the  sinner's  mind ;  he  sees 
his  heart  to  be  a  sink  of  corruptions,  full  of  loathsome  lusts 
and  horrid  enmity  against  God,  a  very  chamber  of  imagery, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  abominable  idols;  he  is  pierced 
through  and  through  with  a  sense  of  his  awful  guilt ;  he 
cries  out  in  the  bitterness  of  liis  anguish,  What  shall  I  dot 
and  he  lies  for  days,  or  weeks,  or  even  months,  under  the 
most  distressing  apprehension  of  the  divine  wrath,  before 
he  is  cheered  with  a  view  of  the  divine  mercy,  in  the  par- 
don of  his  sins.  But  whatever  be  the  gentleness  or  the 
power  of  tlie  Spirit's  operation,  and  whatever  the  method 
he  takes  in  dealing  with  the  soul  in  reference  to  its  eternal 
interests,  in  all  cases  where  a  saving  work  is  wrought,  con- 
viction of  sin  must  be  of  such  strength  as  to  humble  the 
sinner,  to  make  him  feel  his  absolute  need  of  Christ  and  his 
salvation,  to  cause  him  to  fall  down  at  the  footstool  of  Ood's 
throne  in  lowly  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  to  bring  him  to 
the  resolution  to  forsake  his  sins,  and  cast  himself  on  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God  in  the  Redeemer,  for  pardon  and 
eternal  life. 

But  while  we  maintain  that  regeneration  presupposes  a 
sense  of  sin  and  of  our  liability  to  the  just  displeasure  of 
God,  we  must  guard  against  the  error  of  supposing  that 
conviction  of  sin,  dread  of  punishment,  anxiety  for  deliver- 
ance, outward  reformation,  attendance  on  the  external 
means  of  grace,  sorrow  for  sin  springing  from  a  fear  of  its 
consequences,  or  any  similar  exercises  and  works,  constitute 
a  condition  of  welcome  in  coming  to  Christ,  or  a  qualifica- 
tion warranting  us  to  come  to  him.  It  would  follow  from 
such  a  view,  that  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  are  addressed 
only  to  awakened  and  anxious  sinners.  Few  things  could 
more  directly  or  strongly  tend  to  foster  the  natural  pride  of 
the  human  heart  than  such  a  doctrine,  since  it  must  neces- 
sarily teach  men  to  look  upon  themselves  as  the  favorites  of 
heaven,  while  yet  they  are  in  a  state  of  unbelief  and  rebel- 
lion against  God.    Tliis  was  tlie  error  of  the  Eemonstrants  of 
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Holland,  against  which  the  Synod  of  Dort  lifted  np  its 
voice;  a  grave  and  dangerous  error,  well  calculated  to 
drown  in  perdition  the  souls  of  those  who  receive  it.  But 
it  is  no  less  an  error  to  suppose  that  any  sinner  will  apply 
to  Christ  without  seeing  and  feeling  his  need  of  him.  It  is 
one  thing  to  hold  that  conviction  of  sin  is  necessary  as 
a  warrant  to  apply  to  the  Saviour,  and  quite  another  to 
plead  for  it  as  necessary,  in  tlie  nature  of  things,  to  a  compli- 
ance with  the  warrant,  which  the  sinner  has  independently 
of  such  conviction.  The  consciousness  of  disease  is  not 
necessary  in  order  that  one  may  have  the  right  to  apply  to 
a  physician ;  yet  no  man  will  apply  for  a  cure,  without  a 
conviction  that  lie  is  sick.  Just  so  with  the  sinner.  He 
may  come  and  welcome  to  Christ  at  any  time ;  but  sinners 
never  will  come,  till  conviction  of  sin,  a  sense  of  their 
spiritual  malady,  drives  them  to  him.  So  the  Bible  repre- 
sents the  matter.  It  assigns,  as  the  reason  why  Christ  is 
rejected  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  the  fact  that  they  are 
whole  in  their  own  eyes,  and  therefore  think  they  need  no 
physician.  Hence  to  be  convinced  of  sin  is  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  our  applying  to  Christ ;  such  conviction, 
however,  not  being  of  the  nature  of  a  warrant,  entitling  us 
to  come  to  him,  but  rather  a  powerful  motive,  constraining 
us  to  come. 

In  the  new  hirth^  the  understanding  is  savingly  erdight- 
ened  in  the  knowledge  of  the  tmth.  This  supernatural  illu- 
mination of  the  mind  is  properly  the  first  effect  of  the 
regenerating  power  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  con- 
viction of  sin  being  rather  a  preliminary  to  regeneration, 
than  a  constituent  element  of  it.  In  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  first  command  of  the  Almighty  was,  "Let  there 
be  light.''  The  production  of  this  radiant  element  was  the 
primal  effect  of  creative  energy.  In  this  respect  the  ana- 
logy between  the  old  creation  and  the  new  is  perfect.  The 
comparison  is  expressly  made  by  the  apostle  in  2  Cor.  iv. 
6 :  "  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness, hath  shincd  in  our  hearts,  to  give  us  tlie  light  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  setting  forth  the  moral  state  of  fallen  man,  tlie  Scrip- 
ture insists  mainly  on  four  particulars — the  depravity  of  the 
mind,  the  depravity  of  the  will,  the  depravity  of  the  con- 
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science,  and  the  depravity  of  the  aflfections ;  whence  result 
spiritual  blindness,  stubbornness,  insensibility,  and  concu- 
piscence. With  the  first  of  these,  only,  are  we  concerned 
under  the  present  head.  All  men,  by  nature,  since  the  fall, 
are  in  a  condition  of  spiritual  darkness.  However  wise, 
learned,  or  skilful  they  may  be  in  worldly  affairs,  in  spiri- 
tual things  they  are  dark,  blind,  ignorant,  and  foolish,  till 
they  are  "  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind."  This  spiri- 
tual darkness  is  either  objective  or  subjective;  either  on 
the  mind,  when  it  arises  from  a  want  of  the  means  of  know- 
ledge, as  is  the  case  with  those  who  are  deprived  of  divine 
revelation ;  or  in  the  mind,  when  it  arises  from  want  of 
ability  to  disceni  spiritual  things  though  outwardly  revealed, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  men  in  the  state  of  unregeneracy.  In 
this  respect,  spiritual  darkness  is  perfectly  analogous  to  na- 
tural darkness ;  this  latter  being,  in  like  manner,  objective 
or  subjective ;  objective,  when  it  arises  from  the  absence  of 
a  luminous  body ;  subjective,  when  it  results  from  such  a 
defect  in  the  organ  of  vision,  as  destroys  the  power  of  see- 
ing. 

This  doctrine  of  a  universal  spiritual  darkness  in  unre- 
newed man  is  very  humbling,  and  therefore  very  distasteful, 
to  the  natural  pride  of  the  human  heart.  Hence,  when  our 
Saviour,  in  one  of  his  discourses,  charged  this  blindness 
upon  mankind,  the  Pharisees,  with  scorn  and  indignation, 
replied,  "  Are  we  blind  also  ?"  Nevertheless,  it  is  unequi- 
vocally a  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  That  it  is  one  of  the  great 
functions  of  the  Spirit,  in  regeneration,  to  impart  light  is 
clear,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  names  he  bears.  He  is 
called  the  Spirit  of  knowledge,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  and  the  Spirit  of  revelation  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christ.  Nor  is  it  less  clear,  in  the  second  place,  from 
many  plain  Scripture  testimonies.  The  Bible  account  of 
our  condition  prior  to  regeneration,  is  that  "  our  under- 
standing is  darkened,"  and  that  we  are  ^'  alienated  from  the 
life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  us,  because  of 
the  blindness  of  our  heart,"  Eph.  iv.  18.  Nay,  we  are 
even  said  to  be  darkness  itself,  Eph.  v.  8.  Solomon  assures 
us  that  '*evil  men  understand  not  judgment,"  Prov.  xxviii. 
5  ;  and  Daniel  that  '^  none  of  the  wicked  shall  understand," 
Dan.  xii.  10  ;  and  the  evangelical  historian  that  the  "  light 
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shined  in  darkness,"  John  i.  5.  Most  illnstrions  and  con- 
vincing is  that  testimony  of  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  ii.  4 — "  But 
the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  Though 
other  like  passages  might  be  cited,  let  these  suffice,  as  the 
Scriptural  representation  of  the  darkness  of  unregeneracy. 
From  all  this  it  would  logically  follow  that,  if  we  are  ever 
made  wise  unto  salvation,  there  must  be  a  work  of  spiritual 
illumination  wrought  in  our  understanding ;  and  that,  until 
this  is  accomplished,  the  gospel,  though  in  itself  the  wisdom 
of  God,  will  yet  be  accounted  foolishness  by  us.  And  to 
this  eflFect  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  clear  and  full.  The 
very  purpose  for  which  Paul  was  commissioned  and  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel,  was  "  to  open  men^s  eyes,  and  to 
turn  them  from  darkness  unto  light,"  Acts  xxvi.  18.  In 
accordance  with  this,  he  thus  describes  the  process  of  con- 
version, in  writing  to  the  Ephesians :  "  Ye  were  sometime 
darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord,"  v.  8.  To  the 
same  effect  he  says  to  the  Colossians,  "  who  (meaning  God 
the  Father)  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness," i.  12.  And  again,  addressing  the  Thessalonian 
converts,  he  says,  "  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  light  and 
the  children  of  the  day ;  we  are  not  of  the  night,  nor 
of  the  darkness."  In  like  manner,  and  to  the  like  effect, 
Peter  also  declares  concerning  the  people  of  God,  that  they 
have  been  '^  called  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light '^ 
John  likewise  told  the  Christians  of  his  day  that  he  wrote 
unto  them,  because  '*'  the  darkness  was  past,  and  the  true 
light  now  shone  ;"  adding,  ^'  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things,"  1  John  ii.  8,  20.  Re- 
markable is  the  testimony  of  the  Psalmist  in  Ps.  xxv.  14 : 
"  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  him  ;  and 
he  will  show  tliem  his  covenant."  Thus  clearly  does  it  ap- 
pear from  Scripture  that,  in  the  words  of  the  great  Owen, 
^^  spiritual  darkness  is  upon  all  men,  till  God,  by  an  almighty 
and  effectual  work  of  the  Spirit,  shine  into  them,  or  create 
light  in  them.  And  this  darkness  is  that  Might  within^ 
which  some  boast  of  in  themselves  and  others." 

It  is  proper  briefly  to  declare  the  nature  and  scope  of  thia 
illumination.    It  extends  to  the  whole  system  oC  r^v^^kd. 
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tnitli,  but  has  special  reference  to  those  trnths  which  are 
fundamental  and  of  saving  efficacy.  The  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion and  the  doctrines  which  circle  round  it  are  revealed  to 
the  sinner's  apprehension  with  a  light,  and  power,  and 
attractive  beauty,  of  which  he  was  before  wholly  uncon- 
scious. He  is  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  himself,  bo 
that  be  sees  his  guilty,  wretched,  and  perilous  condition, 
and  so  is  prepared  and  inclined  to  accept  the  proffered  boon 
of  divine  forgiveness  and  mercy.  He  is  enlightened  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  so  that  he  no  longer  looks  upon  him  as  a 
tyrant  demanding  an  impossible  obedience,  but  sees  in  him 
a  tender,  gracious,  and  loving  Father,  and  so  is  prepared 
and  inclined  to  return  to  him,  instead  of  fleeing  from  him 
with  hatred  and  terror.  He  is  enlightened  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christ,  of  his  person,  offices,  and  work  as  Mediator,  of 
his  righteousness  as  the  surety  of  the  new  covenant,  and  of 
the  fulness,  freeness,  and  suitableness  of  his  atonement,  so 
that  he  sees  his  ability  and  willingness  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most, and  so  is  prepared  and  inclined  to  trust  in  him  for 
pardon,  justification,  sanctifying  grace,  and  eternal  ^ory. 
This  divine  and  saving  illumination  works  a  change  in  dl 
his  views.  The  evil  of  sin,  the  excellence  of  holiness,  the 
vanity  of  earth,  the  glory  of  heaven,  the  preciousness  of 
time,  the  vastness  of  eternity,  the  folly  of  self-indulgence,  the 
wisdom  of  self-denial,  the  worth  of  the  soul,  the  sweetness 
of  ordinances,  in  a  word,  the  solemn  and  stupendous  reali- 
ties of  the  invisible  and  eternal  world,  are  seen  and  appre- 
ciated, in  the  new  and  divine  light  which  streams  in  upon 
the  soul,  as  they  were  never  seen  or  appreciated  before. 

Nevertheless,  all  the  truth  necessary  to  salvation,  it  is 
pertinent  and  perhaps  not  unimportant  to  observe  here,  is 
revealed  in  the  written  word.  The  appropriate  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  regeneration  is  the  removal  of  obstructions,  which 
cloud  the  spiritual  perceptions  of  the  unrenewed  man. 
His  office  resembles  that  of  a  surgeon  who  removes  a  cata- 
ract from  the  natural  eyes.  The  man,  upon  whom  this 
operation  has  been  performed,  had  previously  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  light,  and  had  been  surrounded  by  a  profu- 
sion of  exquisite  beauties.  But  the  organ  of  vision  was  dis- 
eased, obstnicted,  and  incapable  of  exerting  its  function ; 
and  hence  all  those  beauties  were  to  him  as  though  they 
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had  not  been.  So  it  is  with  the  soul  in  its  unrenewed  state. 
The  Bible  contains  a  revelation  of  all  the  doctrines  to  be 
believed,  all  the  precepts  to  be  obeyed,  all  the  perils  to  be 
avoided,  all  the  interests  to  be  secured,  all  the  graces  to  be 
cultivated,  and  all  the  promises  which  minister  courage  and 
strength  in  the  Christian  race.  But  there  is  no  power  of 
spiritual  vision  in  a  dead  soul.  The  carnal  mind  is  blinded 
by  prejudice,  captivated  by  sense,  misled  by  the  maxims  of 
worldly  policy,  and  cheated  by  the  illusions  of  the  devil. 
The  letter  of  the  word  may  have  been  profoundly  studied, 
and  distinct  notions  of  truth  attained  by  the  natural  under- 
standing. But  these  notions  lie  cold  and  dead  in  the  region 
of  the  intellect  They  have  not  penetrated  to  the  heart, 
with  which,  the  apostle  tells  us,  "  man  believetli  unto  right- 
eousness." The  intellect  has  mastered  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  as  mere  objects  of  thought ;  but  the  soul  discerns  not 
their  real  excellence,  feels  not  their  constraining  energy, 
melts  not  under  their  moving  appeals,  and  lives  not  by  their 
vivifying  power.  In  order  to  this  the  Holy  Ghost  must 
take  away  the  thick  films  of  spiritual  blindness,  and  open 
the  eyes  of  the  understanding  to  a  true  spiritual  discern- 
ment. 

The  discovery  of  unknown  truth  is  not  the  object  of  the 
Spirit's  illumination.  So  to  represent  the  matter  would  be 
to  insult  the  Author  of  revelation.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;"  that  is,  it  is  sufficient  as 
an  external  means  of  conversion.  There  is  no  defect  to  be 
supplied  by  any  further  divine  communications.  The  per- 
petuity of  inspiration  is  the  proud  dogma  of  a  profane  phi- 
losophy, or  the  corrupt  gloss  of  a  rationalizing  theology,  but 
one  remove  from  it.  The  doctrine  of  new  revealings  by 
the  Spirit  belongs  to  the  superstitions  of  a  dark  age.  Let 
enthusiasts  boast  of  dreams,  and  visions,  and  raptures,  and 
revelations,  every  sober-minded  Christian  can  trace  all  his 
spiritual  perceptions,  and  holy  tempers,  and  devout  feelings 
to  the  records  of  prophets  and  apostles,  or  to  the  words  of 
men  drawn  from  those  inspired  teachings,  and  in  harmony 
with  them. 

In  regeneration  the  will  ia  renewed  in  righUaueness  and 
true  holiness.  The  understanding  is  that  faculty  of  the 
Boul^  which  apprehends,  contemplates^  ^ovcv^^x^  \\&^\^ 
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frames  judgments,  draws  out  propositions.  The  function  of 
the  will  is  to  choose  or  refuse.  It  is  the  will  which  em- 
braces or  rejects  an  action,  or  course  of  action,  submitted 
to  its  choice.  The  understanding  weighs  objects ;  the  will 
determines  upon  them. 

The  human  will,  as  an  object  of  philosophical  inquiry,  is 
shrouded  in  deep  mystery ;  but,  if  it  be  considered  as  an 
object  of  practical  inquiry,  few  subjects  are  less  ^ntricated 
with  diflSculty.  The  great  question  is  in  regard  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  will.  The  point  of  dispute  here  relates  not  to 
the  fact  of  the  will's  freedom,  for  that  all  admit ;  but  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  its  freedom.  The  hinge  of  the  contro- 
versy lies  in  the  question,  whether  it  be  essential  to  true 
freedom  that  the  will,  together  with  its  actual  choice  in  a 
given  case,  should  be  endowed  with  a  power  of  contrary 
choice.  It  is  here  that  the  issue  is  joined.  The  exact  point 
is  thi6 :  The  will,  under  given  circumstances,  chooses  a  par- 
ticular object.  Has  it  the  power,  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances,  to  make  a  directly  opposite  choice  i  And  is 
such  power  of  contrary  choice,  under  conditions  every  way 
identical,  essential  to  its  freedom  ? 

On  this  question  parties  divide  and  range  themselves 
under  different  banners.  There  are  difficulties  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  If  you  affirm  that  the  power  of  contrary 
choice  is  essential  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  opponent 
of  your  theory  instantly  retorts,  and,  to  our  mind,  with  unan- 
swerable force :  "  Where  is  the  certainty,  then,  that,  in  the 
cycles  of  eternity,  Gabriel  and  Paul  may  not  use  their 
ability,  and  lapse  from  righteousness?"  If  you  deny  the 
power  of  contrary  choice  as  an  attribute  of  the  will's  free- 
dom, it  is  urged,  with  equal  vehemence,  although,  as  we 
think,  with  less  of  logical  power,  that,  under  your  system, 
man  is  but  a  machine,  impelled  by  an  irresistible  necessity 
in  the  direction  which  he  actually  takes,  and  that  your  doc- 
trine is  identical  with  the  fatalism  of  the  ancient  Stoics  and 
the  modern  Turks.  Each  of  these  objections  which  are 
mutually  urged  by  the  opposite  parties  in  this  controversy, 
becomes,  in  the  hands  of  an  astute  and  skilful  dialectician, 
a  weapon  of  prodigious  force,  whose  heavy  and  well-aimed 
blows  it  is  very  hard  to  parry. 
Yet,  intricate  and  perplexed  as  are  the  speculatiTe  aspects 
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of  this  deep  theme,  there  is  no  practical  diflSculty,  whatso- 
ever, attending  it.  Every  nnregenerate  person  knows  that 
he  is  perfectly  free  in  his  wickedness.  He  knows  that  he 
is  under  no  irresistible  impulsion  to  sin.  He  knows  that  he 
might,  if  he  wonld,  act  differently  from  what  he  does.  Of 
all  this  he  has  the  high  evidence  of  consciousness.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  every  regenerate  person  knows,  by  the  same 
unimpeachable  testimony,  that,  in  yielding  himself  to  God, 
there  was  no  force,  no  compulsion,  no  unavoidable  and  im- 
perious necessity,  acting  upon  him  from  without^  He  is 
conscious  of  entire  liberty  of  choice.  And  yet  it  is  not 
more  certain  that  an  insect  cannot  make  a  world,  than  it  is 
that  an  unrenewed  man,  so  remaining,  will  not  choose  Gk>d, 
and  holiness,  and  heaven,  as  his  portion. 

The  whole  explanation  of  this  phenomenon — and  it  is  an 
ample  explanation — lies  in  the  plain  and  certain  fact,  that 
the  choices  of  the  will,  when  they  relate  to  moral  objects, 
are  always  determined  by  the  moral  state  of  the  person  choos- 
ing. The  refined  cannot  choose  the  company  of  the  vulgar. 
The  learned  cannot  choose  the  society  of  the  ignorant  The 
licentious  cannot  choose  the  companionship  of  the  pure,  nor 
the  pure  tliat  of  the  impure.  The  man  of  confirmed  vera- 
city cannot  utter  a  lie.  The  honest  man  cannot  commit  a 
fraud.  The  man  of  true  honor  cannot  take  a  bribe.  All 
tliese  are  felt  to  be  impossibilities.  But  why?  Because 
each  would  contradict  a  permanent  moral  state  of  the 
chooser ;  would  be,  in  effect,  a  denial  of  his  moral  nature.  An 
Lone^t  opponent  of  Prelacy  cannot  choose  Episcopacy ;  nor 
an  honest  opponent  of  Presbyterianism  the  Kirk.  But,  let 
the  Presbyterian  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Prelacy,  and 
the  Episcopalian  of  the  truth  of  Presbyterianism,  and  their 
choices  will  be  instantly  reversed.  It  is  a  law  ot  the  will, 
then,  as  fixed  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  that  its  n)oral  choices 
will  ever  be  correlate  to  the  moral  state  of  the  chooser. 
Hence  an  nnregenerate  man,  remaining  nnregenerate,  will 
never  choose  holiness.  True,  he  has  the  natural  power  to 
do  so,  i.e.  it  is  germane  to  the  will,  its  natural  and  proper 
function,  to  choose  between  the  several  objects  proposed  to 
its  election ;  but  he  lacks  the  moral  power,  i.e.  his  moral  state 
is  such  that,  until  a  radical  change  is  efl'ected,  to  choose  holi- 
ness would  be  an  absolute  self-contradictvou^  s^  d^v\\a!L  ^i  >^ 
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own  nature,  and,  therefore,  a  flat  impossibility ;  the  bias  and 
impulsion  of  his  soul  being  ever  to  evil,  till  it  is  altered  by 
the  grace  of  God.  The  diflferenee  in  the  species  of  inability 
makes  no  difference  in  the  fact  of  the  choice,  though  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in*  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  it. 
Natural  inability,  as  explained  above,  would  make  the  non- 
election  of  holiness  a  simple  calamity  ;  moral  inability,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  a  love  of  transgression  as  amounts  to  a 
positive  servitude,  makes  it  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye. 

From  all  this  it  results  that  the  will  of  man  needs  a  reno- 
vation, such  a  change  as  amounts  to  a  reversal  of  its  choices. 
To  renew  the  will  is  to  incline  it  to  spiritual  good  as  its  chief 
aim  and  highest  joy  ;  to  render  it  conformable  to  the  will  of 
God  ;  to  implant  in  it  a  new  and  fixed  propensity  to  what  is 
holy  and  amiable,  and  a  new  and  fixed  opposition  to  what 
is  sinful  and  hateful  in  tlie  sight  of  God :  to  all  which  it  is, 
both  by  nature  and  practice,  totally  averse.  Now,  the  re- 
newal of  the  will  naturally  accompanies  the  spiritual  and 
supernatural  illumination  of  the  mind,  as  already  explained ; 
for,  although  slight  and  transient  convictions  of  duty  may 
issue  in  nothing  but  slight  and  transient  resolves  of  amend- 
ment, yet  a  thorough  enlightenment  of  the  understanding  in 
the  knowledge  of  truth  and  duty,  accompanied  by  deep 
and  earnest  convictions  of  duty,  may  and  must  reach  and 
pervade  the  will,  directing  and  commanding  its  choices. 
But  the  Spirit's  agency  in  the  new  creation  is  always  in  har- 
mony with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  is,  it  never  vio- 
lates the  law  of  free  agency.  Hence  he  is  said  to  "  work  in 
us  both  to  will  and  to  do."  No  violence  is  offered  to  the 
"v^-ill.  No  constraint,  no  compulsion  is  used  upon  it.  Com- 
pulsion of  the  will  is  a  self  contradiction.  To  force  the  will 
is  to  annihilate  it,  to  destroy  its  very  nature  as  will.  Choice 
necessarily  implies  freedom.  When  the  Lord  sends  the  rod 
of  his  strength  out  of  Zion,  a  willing  people  is  made  in  the 
day  of  his  power.  There  is  an  inward,  secret,  gracious  ex- 
ertion of  almighty  power  put  forth  upon  the  will  in  regene- 
ration, by  which  it  is  renewed,  vivified,  and  enabled  to  act 
freely  in  its  choice  of  God,  and  holiness,  and  heaven.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  implantation  in  the  soul  of  a  princi- 
ple of  spiritual  life  and  activity,  whereby  the  will  is  deter- 
mined to  its  new  and  heavenly  actings  with  absolute  cer- 
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tainty,  yet  without  the  least  impeachment  of  its  liberty. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  substance  of  the  will,  that  being 
the  same  after  as  before  regeneration  ;  but  only  in  its  quali- 
ties. God  changes  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  will,  without  in- 
vading or  altering  its  essential  nature.  Tlie  will,  therefore, 
remains  ever  tree,  and  that,  from  the  very  necessity  of  the 
case,  from  its  essential  properties  as  will ;  free  in  its  original 
innocency,  free  in  its  wicked  apostasy,  free  in  its  gracious 
renovation.  Yet,  in  each  of  these  states,  there  was,  or  is,  a  bias 
towards  objects  congenial  to  its  moral  condition.  In  the  state 
of  innocency,  there  was  a  natural  bias  to  spiritual  objects; 
in  the  fallen  and  imregenerate  state,  there  is  a  natural  and 
irresistible  bias  to  carnal  and  sensual  objects;  while,  in 
the  renewed  state,  there  is  an  implanted  gracious  bias, 
though  with  many  oppositions  of  nature,  to  whatever  is  ap- 
prehended to  be  consonant  to  the  divine  mind.  Of  most  of 
what  is  advanced  above,  every  regenerated  person  has  the 
evidence  in  his  own  consciousness.  We  never  hear  from 
such  an  one  any  complaint  of  violence  done  to  his  will,  or 
of  his  being  compelled  to  the  choice  of  holiness.  He  is,  in- 
deed, deeply  sensible  of  the  power  of  God  upon  his  soul ;  he 
feels,  acknowledges,  and  adores  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  his 
regeneration ;  but  he  is  so  far  from  thinking  or  complaining 
of  any  compulsion  or  hardship  in  the  case,  that  he  looks 
upon  the  change  as  an  unspeakable  mercy,  and  rejoices 
exceedingly  in  it.  While  he  knows  that  his  soul  is  now 
athirst  for  God,  and  willingly  chooses  and  delights  in  his 
ways,  he  is  no  less  sensible  that  this  marvellous  transforma- 
tion, by  which  a  willing  slave  to  Satan  has  become  the 
willing  servant  of  the  Lord,  was  effected  by  the  sovereign, 
gracious,  and  almighty  power  of  Him  who  works  in  his  ran- 
somed ones  "  to  will  and  do,  of  his  own  good  pleasure." 
How  the  Spirit  works  this  change  in  the  will  we  know  not 
His  agency  is  expressly  compared  to  the  wind,  a  powerful 
but  invisible  agent.  We  know  only  that  no  compulsive  in- 
fluence is  used.  The  sinner  acts  all  the  time  with  entire 
freedom.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  he  is  made  willing  in  the 
day  of  God's  power. 

In  the  new  birth  the  heart  is  changed  ;  that  w,  the  affec- 
tiofis  are  purged^  rectified^  and  fixed  upon  their  proper  ob- 
jects.   In  general :  Whereas  before  sia  was  rolled  ««^  ^  ^^«^\. 
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morsel  under  the  tongue,  now  God,  Christ,  holiness,  and 
heaven  are  the  mainspring  of  the  soul's  activities,  the  chief 
sources  of  its  joy,  the  ultimate  term  to  which  all  its  aspira- 
tions and  eflforts  are  reduced.  Enmity,  corrupt  affection, 
carnal  prejudice,  depraved  inclination  no  longer  reign ;  but 
the  soul,  with  deliglit  and  complacency,  cleaves  unto  God 
and  his  ways.  In  particular :  Before  regeneration,  the  heart 
loved  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world,  and  hated  God, 
his  people,  and  his  laws;  now  it  loves  the  objects  of  its  fo^ 
mer  enmity,  and  hates  the  objects  of  its  former  choice  and 
affection.  Before  regeneration,  the  heart  desired  tlie  plea- 
sures, profits,  and  honors  pf  earth,  and  was  averse  to  spirit- 
ual employments  and  joys ;  now  it  longs  after  communion 
with  God,  conformity  to  Christ,  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit, 
and  a  share  in  the  heavenly  inheritance,  and  feels  an  aver- 
sion to  the  muddy  streams  of  earthly  gratification.  Before 
regeneration,  the  heart  took  delight  in  carnal  and  sensual 
pleasures,  and  was  filled  with  sorrow  at  their  loss ;  now  it 
delights  in  God,  his  word,  his  will,  and  his  ordinances,  and 
grieves  over  the  hidings  of  his  face  and  the  remains  of  in- 
dwelling sin.  Before  regeneration,  the  heart  hoped  for 
what  it  loved,  desired,  and  delighted  in,  that  is,  carnal  gra- 
tifications in  their  various  forms,  and  feared  physical  suffe^ 
ing,  the  loss  of  worldly  wealth  and  honor,  and  the  frowns 
and  scoffs  of  men  ;  now  it  hopes  for  final  and  complete  deli- 
verance from  sin  and  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  eter- 
nal life  in  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  and  tears  the  displea- 
sure of  God  and  that  divine  wrath  which  is  revealed  against 
all  ungodh'ness  and  unrighteousness  of  men.  Thua  do  love 
and  hatred,  desire  and  aversion,  delight  and  sorrow,  hope 
and  fear,  and  whatever  other  affections  have  a  dwelling  in 
the  human  heart,  change  their  direction  and  their  objects 
in  the  regenerate.  All  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  produced 
in  them :  all  his  graces  are  imparted  to  them ;  and  the  heart, 
before  a  wilderness  overgrown  with  briers  and  thorns,  is 
transformed  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  new  hirthy  the  body  itself  is  sanctified  and  cense- 
crated  to  Ood,  When  a  gracious  light  has  shone  upon  the 
mind,  revealing  to  it  divine  truths  in  their  native  excel- 
lency, beauty,  and  attractiveness ;  when  the  will,  under  the 
influence  of  this  supernatural  illumination,  has  embraced 
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these  tmtlis  as  more  precions  than  ^Id,  or  pearls,  or  rnbies ; 
and  when  the  affections,  purged  and  snblimated,  are  drawn 
towards  spiritual  and  heavenly  objects,  and  cleave  to  them 
with  complacency  and  delight ;  the  new  and  divine  temper 
thus  inwrought  in  the  soul,  communicates  itself  even  to  the 
members  of  the  body ;  and  hence  the  apostle  tells  us  that 
these,  which  were  before  "  instruments  of  unrighteousness 
to  sin"  have  now  become  "  instruments  of  righteousness 
unto  God"  (Rom.  vi.  18).  President  Edwards  has  a  beautiful 
passage  in  his  diary,  bearing  upon  this  point,  which  we  are 
tempted  to  cite :  **  I  have  this  day,"  says  he,  "  been  before 
God,  and  have  given  myself,  all  that  I  am  and  have,  to 
God ;'  so  that  I  am  in  no  respect  my  own.  I  can  challenge 
no  right  in  myself,  in  this  understimding,  this  will,  these 
affections.  Neither  have  I  a  right  to  this  body,  or  any  of 
its  members;  no  right  to  this  tongue,  these  hands,  these 
feet,  these  eyes,  these  ears.  I  have  given  myself  clean 
away."  The  consecration  of  the  body  to  Gk)d,  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  its  members,  is  a  point  much  insisted  on  by  the 
sacred  writers.  "  Know  ye  not,"  says  Paul,  addressing 
himself  to  Christians,  "  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God  ?  If 
any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy 
(1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17).  Again,  the  same  inspired  penman  tells 
US,  that  he  "  kept  under  his  body  and  brought  it  into  sub- 
jection" (  1  Cor.  ix.  27).  Tlie  eye  of  a  Christian  ought 
never  to  read  any  impure  book,  nor  voluntarily  look  upon 
any  sinful  exhibitions,  much  less  take  delight  in  them.  The 
ears  of  a  Christian  should  never  voluntarily  hear  any  pro- 
fane or  impure  discourse,  nor  listen  to  the  strains  of  volup- 
tuous music.  Tlie  hands  of  a  Christian  ouglit  never  to  per- 
form any  work  which  may  not  be  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  benefit  of  man.  The  feet  of  a  Christian  ought  never  to 
carry  him  to  any  place  where  the  name  of  his  Saviour  is 
likely  to  be  bla**phemed,  or  his  own  Christian  profession  dis- 
honored ;  his  prayer,  like  that  of  Moses,  must  ever  be,  "  If 
thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  me  not  up  hence."  The 
tongue  of  a  Christian  should  never  indulge  in  the  utter- 
ance of  deceit,  slander,  profaneness,  or  impurity.  But  eye, 
ear,  hand,  foot,  tongue,  and  all  other  members,  in  all  their 
functions,  should  be  used  in  a  manner  and  to  purposes  be- 
coming a  servant  of  Jesus,  redeemed  \>y  Xm  ^t%5i^^  ya»>c&ftft. 
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by  his  righteousness,  washed  in  his  blood,  united  to  hi8pe^ 
son,  and  sealed  by  his  Spirit  to  the  day  of  final  and  eternal 
redemption. 

II. — THE  CHAKGE  EFFECTED  IN  REOEinEEATION  IB  INSTANTA- 
NEOUS. 

The  exact  moment  when  the  new  birth  takes  place  may 
not  be  known ;  possibly,  in  most  coses,  is  not  known ; 
and  the  previous  law  work,  the  antecedent  state  of  con- 
viction, concern,  and  anxiety,  mayv  have  been  of  longer 
or  shorter  duration.  Nevertheless,  there  is  and  must 
be  a  moment  when  the  heart  is  changed,  and  when  the 
man,  who  was  before  characteristically  an  unbeliever  and 
a  sinner,  becomes  characteristically  a  believer  and  a  Chris- 
tian. We  cannot  even  form  a  conception  of  an  interme- 
diate state  between  regeneracy  and  unregeneracy.  In  a 
natural  sense,  a  man  must  be  either  dead  or  alive ;  and  this 
is  equally  true  in  a  spiritual  sense.  To  predicate  spiritual 
death  and  regeneration,  or  spiritual  life  and  unregeneracy, 
of  the  same  person  at  the  same  time,  would  be  a  self-contra- 
diction. Hence  the  transition  from  death  to  life  most,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  instantaneous.  There  is  not,  nor 
can  there  be  a  single  moment,  when  the  soul  is  neither  re- 
generate nor  unregenerate.  Every  man  must  be  in  the  state 
of  nature  or  the  state  of  grac^,  the  child  of  God  or  the  child 
of  Satan — an  heir  of  heaven  or  an  heir  of  hell. 

This  is  the  voice  of  reason,  and  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
is  in  harmony  with  its  utterance. 

That  regeneration  is  not  a  gradual  hut  an  instantaneous 
workj  ajypears  from  various  instances  of  ity  found  on  the 
pages  of  Holy  Scripture^  which  are  not  easily  explicable  on 
any  other  theory.  Let  any  one  examine  Matt.  ix.  9 ;  Mark 
i.  16-20  ;  and  John  i.  43,  where  we  have  an  account  of  the 
call  of  Matthew,  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  John,  and  Philip ; 
and  he  will  readily  satisfy  himself  upon  this  point.  When 
the  Saviour  met  with  these  men,  and  invited  them  to  his 
service,  they  were  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  and  had  no 
thought  of  changing  their  manner  of  life.  But  when  they 
heard  his  voice,  and  felt  the  constraining  power  of  his  grace, 
they  instantly  left  all  and  followed  him.  Along  with  that  call, 
there  went  a  divine  energy,  which  caused  them  immediately 
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to  act  in  a  manner  altogether  new,  and  to  adopt  principles 
and  habits,  quite  alien  to  all  they  had  felt  or  practised  be- 
fore. So,  also,  accordinsT  to  a  record  contained  in  John  i. 
49,  no  sooner  was  the  Messiah  revealed  to  Nathaniel,  than 
he  at  once  received  him  as  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  crying  out 
with  love,  gratitude,  and  trust,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of 
God,  thou  art  the  king  of  Israel."  Here,  again,  was  an 
instantaneous  work  of  regenerating  grace.  In  like  manner, 
nothing  can  be  plainer  or  more  certain,  than  that  the  change 
in  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  wrought 
instantaneously.  They  heard  the  word,  received  it  gladly, 
felt  the  converting  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  were  baptized 
as  regenerated  persons.  The  thief  on  the  cross,  21accheus  the 
publican,  the  jailor  at  Philippi,  Lydia  of  Thyatira,  and 
Dionysius  and  Damaris  of  Athens,  are  other  instances  of  the 
same  kind.  But  the  most  illustrious  example  and  proof  of 
the  instantaneous  nature  of  regeneration  is  the  case  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus.  He  himself  tells  us  that,  when  it  pleased  God  to 
reveal  his  Son  to  him,  immediately  he  conferred  not  with 
flesh  and  blood.  Gal.  i.  16.  And  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (ix.  4-6)  informs  us,  that  when  Jesus  appeared 
to  him,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  and  declared  who  he  was, 
on  the  instant  the  fierce  and  bloody  persecutor  was  con- 
verted into  the  meek  and  obedient  disciple ;  for  when  the 
L«>rd  said,  "I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest,"  he,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay,  responded,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou 
have  me  to  do?"  Who  can  fail  to  perceive  that,  in  all  the 
instances  enumerated  above — and  others  might  probably  be 
added  to  the  list — the  change  from  death  unto  life  was  as 
sudden  as  it  whs  glorious  ? 

That  regeneration  is  not  effected  hy  dow  degrees^  but  in  a 
moment^  ii  evident  from  the  fact  ^  that  this  work  is  termed  a 
calling^  and  the  subjects  of  it  are  said  to  he  called:  "  To  all 
that  be  in  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints," 
Rom.  i.  7.  "  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  tliem  that  love  God,  to  tliem  who  are  the  called 
according  to  his  purpose.  *  *  *  Moreover,  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called,"  &c.,  Rom.  viiL  28,  30- 
"  Faithful  is  he  that  calleth  you,"  1  Thess.  v.  24.  "  That 
they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal 
inheritance,"  Heb.  ix.  15.      **  Wheretot^^  \\o\^  XiT^^JKt^Ti^ 
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partakers  of  the  heavenly  calling,"  Heb.  iii.  1.  "  Wlio  hath 
called  U8  with  an  holy  calling,"  2  Tim.  i.  9.  "  For  ye  see 
your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not  ofiany  wise  men  after 
the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called," 
1  Cor.  i.  26.  There  cannot  bo  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  in 
these  and  many  parallel  passages  is  meant  that  effectual 
calling,  by  which  a  sinner  savingly  believes  and  obeys  the 
gospel ;  that  is,  in  which  he  is  born  again,  and  renewed  in 
the  temper  of  his  mind.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Hodge  has  remarked, 
in  commenting  on  Bom.  i.  1,  in  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  this  word  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  reference  to 
one  externally  called  or  invited  to  any  office  or  blessing, 
but  uniformly  expresses  the  idea  of  an  effectual  calling. 
But  what  inference  is  warranted  hy  the  fact,  that  when 
Christ  calls  sinners,  he  regenerates  them,  and  that  his  saving 
work  of  conversion  is  indicated  by  the  term  calling  I  Plainly 
this,  that  the  work  is  done  at  once,  and  not  gradually. 
Christ's  almighty  power  is  herein  declared.  He  speaks, 
and  it  is  done.  He  does  but  call,  and  the  sinner  responds 
by  an  immediate  return.  What  more  striking  proof  can 
we  have  that  regeneration  is  an  instantaneous  work! 

The  similtiudes  employed  in  Seripittre  to  set  forth  and 
illustrate  regeneraUon  evince  the  instantaneous  nature  of  thi 
work.  It  is  compared  to  the  work  of  creation  and  the  work 
of  raising  the  dead.  Kow  when  God  created,  he  spake,  and 
it  was  done.  He  said ;  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light.  He  said  ;  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  let  there 
be  lights  in  the  lirmament  of  heaven,  let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  ;  and  it  was  so.  The 
omniiic  word  was  instantly  followed  by  the  effect.  So  God, 
the  apostle  tells  us,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  shines  in  our  hearts  to  give  us  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ 
As  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  new  spiritual  creation,  the  effect 
of  the  creative  iint  is  as  sudden  as  it  is  stupendous.  Again, 
the  work  of  God's  renewing  grace  is  compared  to  a  resur- 
rection. But  raising  the  dead  is  an  instantaneous  work. 
When  Jesus  called  '^Lazarus,  come  forth,"  ho  that  was 
dead  came  forth  instantly.  Not  a  moment  intervened  be- 
tween the  command  and  the  execution.  The  sleeping  dust 
at  once  felt  the  vitalizing  energy  of  his  word^  and  was  aliv  e 
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The  Scriptures  pronounce  unregenerate  persons  to  be  dead. 
Begeneration  restores  them  to  life.  Now  there  is  no  inter- 
mediate state,  there  can  be  none,  between  life  and  death. 
When  a  person  is  dead,  he  has  not  the  least  degree  of  li/e ; 
and,  conversely,  when  a  person  has  the  least  degree  of  life, 
he  is  alive.  Hence,  if  the  comparison  be  aptlj  chosen, 
regeneration  mnst  be  an  immediate  and  instantaneous  work. 
As,  along  with  the  call  to  Lazarus  there  went  an  almightj 
power,  imparting  natural  life  at  once,  so  the  call  of  Christ 
to  sinners  is  accompanied  by  a  divine  power,  which,  at  the 
very  instant  when  it  is  issued,  infuses  spiritual  life  into  the 
dead  soul. 

That  regeneration  is  an  instantaneous  work  is  stiU  further 
evident  from  a  classification  of  men  common  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Bible  divides  all  mankind  into  two  classes,  viz. 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  saints  and  sinners,  believers 
and  unbelievers,  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  God.  There  is  no  middle  ground  between  these 
two  classes ;  every  human  being  belongs  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  them.  Further,  the  Scripture  represents  the  persons 
who  belong  to  these  classes  respectively  as  travelling  two 
different  and  diametrically  opposite  w*ays ;  the  broad  way, 
whose  end  is  destruction,  and  the  narrow  way,  whose  end  is 
everlasting  life.  Every  child  of  Adam  is  treading  in  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  ways.  "  To  heaven  or  hell  we 
daily  bend  our  course."  Witsins  has  well  shown  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  an  intermediate  state  between  spiritual 
life  and  death,  by  inquiring  where  a  person,  dying  in  that 
state,  would  go.  Would  he  be  received  into  heaven  i  But 
heaven  is  open  only  to  the  actually  regenerate,  according  to 
the  clear  sentence  of  our  Saviour  in  his  conversation  with 
Nicodemus.  Would  he  be  tlirust  down  to  hell?  But  hell 
is  the  portion  of  unbelievers,  who  have  all  their  life  walked 
in  the  broad  way. 

That  regeneration  is  an  instantaneous  and  not  a  progres- 
sive work  is,  however,  a  point  so  clear,  that  we  have  per- 
haps wasted  time  and  wearied  the  reader^s  patience  in  say- 
ing what  we  have  said  upon  it.  We  therefore  withdraw 
the  hand.  But  there  is  a  practical  question  which  arises 
just  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  of  no  little  interest,  viz. 
whether  it  is  essential  to  a  comfortable  aaawt^xici^  c&  q^^tX^^ 
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ing  bora  again,  that  we  be  able  to  specify  the  time  and  cir- 
cumstances of  our  regeneration.  It  is  important  that  a 
scriptural  answer  be  given  to  this  question,  to  the  end  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  self-deceiver  may  not  be  soothed  and 
flattered  to  presume  on  his  conversion,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  tlie  sincere  but  trembling  believer  may  not  be  tor- 
mented with  needless  alarms,  nor  be  tempted  to  write  bitter 
things  against  himself,  to  the  dishonor  of  God's  grace  and 
.the  anguish  of  his  own  soul.  Many  a  dear  child  of  God  has 
been  troubled  with  distressing  doubts  and  fears  concerning 
his  spiritual  condition,  because  he  could  not  tell  the  time 
and  place  when  and  where  the  work  of  regenerating  grace 
was  wrought  in  his  heart.  Since  writing  the  very  last  sen- 
tence, we  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  Oliristian  mother,  the 
wife  of  a  professor  in  one  of  our  theological  seminaries, 
giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  her  son,  in  which  she 
says :  "  He  lamented  that  he  had  done  nothing  for  Christ, 
and  at  times  felt  as  though  he  could  not  be  saved.  His 
father  had  many  and  interesting  conversations  with  him  on 
the  nature  of  faith,  to  all  which  he  assented,  but  sometimes 
feared  that  he  was  not  included  in  the  purposes  of  mercy, 
because  he  could  not  remember  those  deep  seasons  of  dis- 
tress recorded  by  some  Christians.  He  never  had  those 
ecstasies,  and  bright  visions,  and  rapturous  joys  of  which  we 
sometimes  read,  but  his  mind  settled  into  a  clear  and  calm 
acquiescence  in  tlie  will  of  God,  and  steady  trust  in  his 
Saviour." 

Innumerable  are  the  instances  in  which  the  people  of 
God,  like  this  young  man,  have  their  fears  excited  and  their 
peace  broken  by  similar  apprehensions,  arising  from  similar 
causes.  They  hear  others,  in  relating  their  religious  expe- 
rience, tell  of  pungent  convictions,  of  terror  and  anguish, 
caused  by  the  view  of  their  awful  guilt,  of  fearful  agitations 
and  conflicts  on  giving  up  their  sins,  of  the  sweet  hope  of 
immortal  glory  springing  up  suddenly  in  the  soul  as  the  sun 
at  evening  breaks  out  after  a  storm,  of  rapturous  views  of 
the  Saviour,  and  irresistible  longings  after  communion  with 
God  ;  in  short,  they  hear  thern  giving  the  most  minute  de- 
tails of  the  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  their  conver- 
sion. At  such  recitals  the  Christian  is  often  depressed,  dis- 
heartened, and  inclined  to  take  up  a  bitter  lamentation 
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against  himself.  "See,  O  my  soul,"  he  is  ready  to  say, 
"  how  it  is  with  others.  They  know  the  time  and  the 
method  of  the  Spirit's  operation  in  their  souls.  They  are 
able  to  tell  when  and  how  God  met  them  by  his  grace,  and 
sent  them  help  ont  of  the  sanctuary.  Tlieir  convictions, 
their  struggles,  their  repentance,  their  first  act  of  trust  in 
the  Saviour,  the  first  dawn  of  hope,  the  first  inflowing  of 
love,  peace,  and  joy  into  their  souls,  are  all  distinctly  traced 
on  the  memory.  How  difierent  is  my  case  from  theirs  1 
I  have  no  such  experience  as  this.  I  cannot  recall  any  of 
these  particulars.  If  I  were  truly  converted,  if  I  had  re- 
ceived the  grace  of  God  in  truth  and  not  in  name  only,  would 
it  be  thus  ?  Have  I  not  reason  to  conclude  that  I  am  de- 
ceived as  to  my  spiritual  state  ;  that  my  religion  is  but  the 
eflFect  of  education  or  imitation  ;  and  that  I  have  only  the 
form  of  godliness,  while  I  am  a  stranger  to  its  living  power  t" 
To  all  this  we  would  respond,  in  general,  that  we  cannot 
be  too  jealous  of  ourselves.  We  have  inspired  authority  for 
the  statement,  that "  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things;'* 
and  the  testimony  of  every  day's  experience  and  observation 
confirms  its  truth.  Many,  in  their  own  and  others'  estima- 
tion, have  stood  fair  for  heaven,  who  have  at  last  awaked 
in  hell.  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest 
he  fall.  Nevertheless,  in  our  self-scrutiny,  we  must  be  just, 
as  well  as  cautious ;  we  must  be  as  impartial,  as  we  are  rigid. 
The  main  danger,  it  is  true,  is  of  undue  lenity  towards  our- 
selves ;  yet  the  opposite  error  is  possible.  We  may  wrong 
ourselves,  we  may  wrong  our  Saviour,  by  too  stem  a  judg- 
ment. It  is  possible  that,  in  disparaging  ourselves,  we  may 
disparage  the  grace  of  God.  We  may  grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  denying  his  work  in  our  souls.  If  the  genuine 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  appear  to  ourselves  in  our  heart,  and  to 
others  in  our  life,  we  need  not  be  distressed,  because  we 
cannot  remember  the  time  or  the  circumstances  of  onr  con- 
version. "There  are  diversities  of  operation,  but  the  same 
Spirit."  While  regeneration,  in  the  substance  of  it,  is  the 
same  in  all,  there  is  no  assignable  or  conceivable  limits  to 
the  modes  of  the  Spirit's  operation  in  eflecting  this  gracious 
change.  Some  are  brought  under  agonizing  terrors ;  Sinai 
thunders  long  and  loud ;  the  law  flashes  a  terrific  light  into 
the  conscience ;  and  their  whole  soul  i«  iiU^dmXVx  ^^^»^CL^^ 
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and  alann.  Snch  persons  can  as  readily  lose  the  sense  of 
their  heing,  as  forget  the  day  and  the  manner  of  their  con- 
version. The  change  was  sndden,  visible,  striking.  This 
will  generally  be  the  case  with  the  drunkard,  the  blas- 
phemer, the  swearer,  and  the  openly  vicious  of  every  name. 
In  other  cases,  the  Spirit  often  proceeds  in  a  totally  difFerent 
manner  in  his  regenerating  and  saving  work.  Grace  is 
gently  and  imperceptibly  infused  into  the  soul.  No  sud- 
den or  extraordinary  impressions  are  made.  The  first  mov* 
ings  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  heart  are  unknown.  Meant 
Sinai  is  serene  as  Olivet.  The  law  utters  no  thunders ;  the 
conscience  feels  no  alarms.  The  Spirit  distils  his  influences 
into  the  heart  as  silently  and  insensibly  as  tlie  dew  falls 
upon  the  tender  grass.  A  saving  work  is  wrought ;  but  the 
happy  subject  of  it  himself  is  all  unconscious  of  the  mighty 
transformation,  till  its  clustering  fruits  begin  to  show  them* 
selves  in  his  heart  and  life.  The  conversion  of  Paul  was 
sudden,  remarkable,  and  illustrious,  and  therefore  evident 
to  himself  and  others;  while  to  Samuel  the  kingdom  of 
Gk>d  came  not  with  observation ;  it  is  probable  that  he 
knew  not  when  converting  grace  was  bestowed  upon  him, 
whether  in  unconscious  infancy,  or  after  reason  had  shed  its 
dawning  light  upon  his  soul.  And  yet  the  calm  and  gentle 
prophet  was  as  eminent  for  piety  in  his  day,  as  the  impe- 
tuous and  &Qry  apostle  was  in  his.  The  great  question, 
therefore,  is,  not  what  terrors  or  raptures  we  have  felt,  nor 
whether  we  can  tell  the  hour  when  a  saving  work  was  actu- 
ally begun  in  us,  and  by  what  steps  we  were  brought  to  the 
Bedeemer,  but  whether  the  true  workings  of  grace  are  felt 
in  our  hearts,  and  the  true  marks  of  grace  discovered  in  our 
conduct,  and  whether  we  can  comfort  ourselves  and  edify 
others  with  the  genuine  fruits  of  regeneration,  and  the  con- 
stant tenor  of  a  godly  life. 


in. — ^THE  CHANGE  EFFECTED  IN  REGENERATION  IS  INDISPENSABLY 
NECESSARY  TO   SALVATION. 

No  doctrine  can  be  more  unscriptural,  no  heresy  more 
dangerous,  than  that  there  are  men  and  women,  who  do  not 
need  to  be  regenerated  in  order  to  be  saved.    Sorely,  in 
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snch  a  world  of  semblances,  unrealities,  and  flattering  illn- 
sions,  none  need  to  be  reminded  that  all  is  not  gold  that 
glitters,  that  the  outside  of  the  cup  or  platter  may  be  clean, 
while  the  ini^ide  is  full  of  impurity,  and  that  whited  and 
garnished  sepulchres  may  conceal  loathsome  masses  of 
putridity.  Human  nature,  in  its  essential  elements,  is  the 
same  in  all  men,  however  modified  by  temper,  education, 
society,  or  other  accidental  circumstances.  The  most  ami- 
able in  disposition,  the  most  refined  in  manners,  the  most 
orthodox  in  opinion,  the  most  learned  in  theology,  the  most 
devout  in  externals,  the  most  magnanimous  in  sentiment, 
tlie  most  npright  and  pure  in  their  life,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  applauded  for  deeds  of  beneficence,  need  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  much  as  the  fierce,  the 
selfish,  the  ignorant,  the  erring,  the  intemperate,  the  re- 
vengeful, the  implacable,  and  the  vicious.  Religion,  since 
the  fall,  is  not  one  of  those  original  principles  of  our  nature, 
which,  for  their  development  and  perfection,  need  only  to 
be  directed  and  strengthened  by  education.  Men  cannot 
be  trained  to  piety.  Speculations  based  upon  these  false 
ideas,  are  indeed  not  uncommon  in  the  philosophy,  and 
alasl  that  we  must  add,  in  the  theology  of  our  times^ 
Amid  these  speculations,  which  have  exhumed  and  revived 
the  proud  heresy  of  Pelagius,  the  doctrines  of  original  sin 
and  total  depravity  are  either  denied  or  ignored  :  and  hence 
it  is  not  considered,  tliat  to  attempt  to  educe  religion  out  of 
our  nature  as  it  is,  is  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  elicit  the 
operations  of  intellect  from  an  irrational  animal.  Holy 
actions  must  proceed  from  holy  principles ;  and  these  must 
be  created  in  the  soul,  which,  since  the  fall,  is  barren  of  all 
good.  Men  must  be  regenerated,  before  they  can  make 
progress  in  religion,  or  perform  a  single  action,  which  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  will  approve.  It  is  not  training  that  is 
wanted,  but  renewing ;  not  progression,  but  retrogression  ; 
not  reformation,  but  transformation ;  not  the  education  of 
nature,  but  a  change  of  nature ;  not  tlie  discipline  of  powers 
inherent  in  the  soul,  but  an  infusion  into  tlie  soul  of  new 
powers  and  principles ;  in  short,  the  impregnation  and  inter- 
penetration  of  man's  susceptibilities  and  faculties  with  a  new 
divine  life. 
T/ie  neoesaity  of  the  new  iirth  u  ein<2eiU /rom  a  toM^Aj^^ 
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ation  of  the  aetiuxl  condition  of  human  nature.  Behold 
yonder  young  man !  The  glow  of  life  lights  up  his  whole 
being.  He  is  intensely  sensitive  to  whatever  aifects  the 
body  or  mind.  The  beauties  of  nature,  the  creations  of 
art,  the  charms  of*  virtue,  the  strains  of  music,  the  tones  of 
affection  stir  the  depths  of  emotion  in  hie  soul.  Look  at 
him  again !  The  mortal  struggle  is  over.  That  form,  lately 
so  buoyant  and  active,  is  dressed  for  burial.  Hold  a  fresh- 
blown  rose  before  it.  Neither  the  beauty  nor  the  fragrance 
of  the  queen  of  flowers  touches  its  senses.  Fire  a  pistol  at 
its  ear.  It  starts  not  at  the  report  The  spirit-stirring  flow 
of  martial  music  causes  not  the  eye  to  sparkle  with  un- 
wonted brightness,  nor  the  nostrils  to  dilate  with  kindly 
emotions,  nor  the  blood  to  tingle  in  the  veins,  nor  the  heart 
to  swell  with  unaccustomed  daring.  Even  the  accents  of 
maternal  tenderness  and  love,  which  but  lately  caused  that 
manly  frame  to  thrill  with  emotion,  now  fall  unknown  and 
unheeded  on  "  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death."  Apply  every 
conceivable  test  of  life — light,  warmth,  sound,  fragrance, 
beauty,  praise,  censure,  aflection — all  alike  are  vain  and 
useless.  The  man  is  dead.  Sensation,  emotion,  hope,  fear, 
joy,  grief,  desire,  aversion,  in  him,  are  perished  for  ever. 

"  lie  hath  no  share  in  all  that's  done 
Beneath  the  circuit  of  the  sun/' 

Take  another  case.  Look  at  that  young  lady,  just  open- 
ing into  womaniiood.  Amiability,  sweetness,  gentleness, 
sympathy,  kindness,  modesty,  affection,  decorum,  and  every 
womanly  grace  and  excellence  are  but  the  definition  of  her 
name.  In  all  that  relates  to  nature,  art,  letters,  and  society, 
what  vitality!  what  emotion!  what  warmth  !  what  earnest- 
ness !  what  variety  and  glow  of  affections !  what  an  infini- 
tude of  objects  court  and  command  her  regards  and  activi- 
ties! But  speak  to  her  of  the  evil  of  sin  as  committed 
against  a  holy  God,  and  your  words  are  a  sound  without  a 
sense.  Descant  ever  so  eloquently  on  the  offices  of  Christ, 
as  Atoner,  Rt'deemer,  and  Intercessor,  as  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King;  and  you  will  be  to  her  as  one  tliat  e-ings  a  very 
pleasant  song  in  an  unknown  tongue.*     As  to  Jewish  eyes 

*  Wilberforce  once  took  the  great  IMtt  to  henr  Cecil  preach.  Tlie  eermon 
was  a  copious,  dear,  and  moat  delightful  exhibition  of  Cbriat^B  offices  to  hit 
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of  old,  so  to  her  the  Saviour  has  no  comeliness  to  excite 
desire,  no  beauty  to  awaken  love.  Paint,  in  colors  the  most 
vivid  and  touching,  the  holy  attractions  of  heaven,  and  the 
dread  horrors  of  perdition  ;  and  she  will  listen  to  your  dis- 
course, in  the  one  case  without  desire,  and  in  the  other, 
without  alarm.  Objects  the  most  important,  the  most 
engaging,  the  most  desirable,  and  the  most  tremendous  of 
all  others  in  the  univei'se,  have  no  power  to  stir  tlie  depths 
of  emotion,  or  call  forth  the  vital  activities  of  the  soul. 
Apply  every  test  of  spiritual  life — the  holiness  of  God,  the 
compassion  of  Jesus,  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  the  sympathy  of 
angels,  the  hatefulnci^  of  sin,  the  bliss  of  heaven,  and  the 
pains  of  hell ; — all  are  equally  powerless  to  melt  or  move 
tlie  heart.  Alas !  she  is  dead — "  dead  in  trespasses  and  in 
sins ;"  "  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots."  There  is 
neither  spiritual  perception,  nor  spiritual  sensibility,  nor 
spiritual  motion.  A  stupor  of  spiritual  death  has  seized 
upon  the  soul,  pervading  and  paralysing  all  its  powers  and 
susceptibilities.  Before  that  dead  soul  can  put  forth  the 
appropriate  actings  of  a  true  spiritual  life,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble that  a  change  pass  upon  it ;  a  change  so  radical  in  its 
nature,  and  so  complete  in  its  effects,  that  it  may  fitly  be 
designated,  as  the  Bible  has  actually  designated  it,  by  such 
terms  as  resurrection,  a  re-creation,  a  new  birth)  a  changing 
of  stone  into  flesh. 

The  necessity  of  regeneration  is  apparent  from  the  fact^ 
that  such  a  change  is  essential  to  a  participation  in  the  holy 
activities  and  joys  of  lieaven.  This  necessity,  tlierefore,  is 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Every  creature,  by 
an  original  law  of  its  creation,  must  live  in  an  element  and 
act  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  nature.  Kow  water  is  not 
more  uncongenial  to  birds,  nor  air  to  fishes,  than  the  holy 
atmosphere,  the  holy  society,  the  holy  employments,  and 
the  holy  pleasures  of  heaven  would  be  to  the  unregenerate. 
Without  a  new  heart  and  new  spiritual  tastes,  we  can  no 

ehorch.  The  soul  of  the  Christian  philanthropist  was  fed,  norniahed,  and 
strengthened  by  the  preoioua  truths,  set  forth  with  true  eTangelical  unction. 
On  coming  out  of  the  church  he  asked  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown  and 
the  most  brilliant  orator  in  Europe,  what  he  thought  of  the  discourse  I  His 
reply  was  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  painfuUy  instruotiTe :  **  I  did 
not  ondentand  one  word  of  it  from  beginning  to  end." 
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more  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  than  a  being  formed 
for  the  dry  land  can  live  in  tlie  depths  of  the  ocean. 

The  necessity  of  the  new  birth  in  order  to  salvation  results 
from  the  holiness  of  God.  Notliing  that  delileth  or  work- 
eth  abomination  can  enter  into  his  presence.  Evil  shall 
not  dwell  with  him,  neither  can  he  hK)k  upon  iniquity. 
Righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  light  and  darkness, 
purity  and  simph'city,  sin  and  holiness,  Christ  and  Belial, 
the  temple  of  God  and  idols,  heaven  and  hell,  are  utterly 
irreconcilable.  They  are  elements  which  can  by  no  possi- 
bility meet  and  mingle.  It  results  that,  if  God  and  sinners 
ever  dwell  together,  either  he  must  become  unholy,  and  be 
like  them,  or  they  must  become  holy,  and  be  like  hira. 
Tlierefore,  if  G<»d  be  immutable,  the  onregenerate  cannot 
be  saved ;  and  to  expect  salvation  in  the  state  of  unrego- 
neracy  is  as  irrational  as  to  expect  that  God  will  abdicate 
his  throne,  and  cease  to  be  God.  If  the  one  be  iiiipossibie, 
so  is  the  other. 

The  necessity  of  regeneration  appears  in  the  very  mission 
and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  On  what  errand  did  Clirist 
come  into  this  world  ?  To  destroy  sin  ;  to  conquer  Satan ; 
to  be  the  Physician  of  souls ;  to  redeem  man  from  iniquity; 
and  to  purify  to  himself  a  peculiar  people.  This  was  die 
intent  of  his  doing  and  dying.  And  can  it  be  supposed 
that  he  would  have  done  and  suffered  so  much,  or  that  God 
would  have  exacted  so  painful  an  obedience  from  his  Son, 
if  men  could  have  obtained  salvation  at  a  cheaper  purchase, 
and  entered  heaven  without  repentance  and  a  new  heart ! 
Besides,  if  sinners  can  be  saved  without  regeneration,  all 
the  great  purposes  for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world 
utterly  fail  of  their  accomplishment.  Sin  is  not  destroyed, 
but  rather  befriended.  Satan  is  not  conquered,  but  rather 
strengthened.  The  soul  is  not  healed;  but  the  plague  is 
left  in  all  its  strength  and  virulence.  Men  are  not  re- 
deemed from  iniquity,  but  encouraged  in  it.  There  is  no 
peculiar  people,  purified  or  otherwise,  since  the  evil  and 
the  good,  the  pure  and  the  impure,  shall  meet  and  dw^-ll 
together  in  one  common  heaven.  From  all  which  it  would 
follow,  that  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;  that  his  mission  was  a 
gratuitous  imposition  ;  and  that  his  glorious  work  is  a  fail- 
ure and  a  nullity.    What  more  horrible  blasphemy  could 
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be  littered  against  a  just  and  holy  God?  What  greater 
indignity  could  be  offered  to  the  compassionate  and  gra- 
cious Redeemer  ? 

The  necessUy  of  regeneration  is  plainly  taught  in  the 
Bible.  The  testimony  of  Scripture,  to  this  point,  is  full  and 
clear.  No  reader  of  the  Holy  Book  can  fail  to  perceive 
that,  if  its  authority  be  admitted,  a  radical  change  must 
take  place  in  every  person  in  order  to  his  -being  a  real 
Christian.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  John 
iii.  6.  '*  Adam  .  .  .  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,"  Gen. 
V.  3 ;  that  is,  possessing  his  own  moral  nature,  which,  after 
the  fall,  was  corrupt  and  alienated  from  the  life  of  God. 
This  declaration  undoubtedly  refers  to  all  his  posterity. 
Believers  are  described  by  the  evangelist  John  as  **  bom, 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fle^h,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God,"  John  i.  12.  To  the  Corinthians  Paul 
says,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become 
new,"  2  Cor.  v.  17.  Here  both  the  necessity  of  the  new 
birth  is  aflSrmed,  and  its  nature  summarily  exhibited.  How 
comprehensive  are  the  terms  of  the  proposition  !  Not  here 
and  there  one,  but  any  man,  all  men,  who  are  in  Christ, 
are  new  creatures.  All  Christians  are  new  bom,  and  none 
but  Christians  can  be  saved.  To  such  all  things  are  be- 
come new.  They  have  new  views,  new  emotions,  new  pur- 
poses, new  springs  of  action,  a  new  life,  a  new  work,  a  new 
master,  a  new  inheritance,  and  a  new  home.  The  change 
of  which  we  are  speaking  is  called  in  Scripture  a  ^'  new 
heart,"  a  "  new  spirit,"  a  "  new  mind,"  a  "  new  birth,"  a 
**  new  creature."  It  is  termed  a  "  passing  from  darknefls 
into  light,"  and  "  from  death  to  life."  It  is  described  as  a 
"  putting  off  the  old  man,"  and  a  "  putting  on  the  new.** 
These  expressions,  so  remarkably  varied,  have  a  pregnant 
meaning.  They  denote  a  mighty  change.  They  signify 
that,  in  becoming  Christians,  we  become  very  difi'erent 
persons,  indeed,  from  what  we  were  before.  And  this 
ought  to  be  very  seriously  considered ;  for  what  a  slight 
and  superficial  thing  is  that  which  passes  for  religion  in 
general  1  A  fair  profession,  a  few  lifeless  forms,  a  little 
outward  decency,  or  at  best  some  faint  desires  and  feeble 
efforts  make  the  whole  of  it.    But  the  Scripture  expressions 
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cited  above  mean  inucli  more  than  this.  They  denote  an 
inward  change,  a  great  change,  a  divine  and  glorious 
change. 

Moreover,  the  Scriptures  everywhere  insist  upon  the  ab- 
sohito  necessity  of  this  change.  Our  Lord  himself,  in  his 
conversation  with  Nicodemns,  recorded  in  the  third  chap- 
ter of  John's  gospel,  has  settled  this  point  of  the  necessity 
of  regeneration  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  He 
has  there  laid  it  down  as  the  fundamental  law  of  his  king- 
dom, that  a  man  must  be  born  again  in  order  to  enter  hea- 
ven. "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  As  a  child  is  a  new  creature,  having 
newly  received  natural  life,  and  been  bom  into  the  mate- 
rial world  ;  so  a  Christian  is  a  new  creature,  having  newly 
received  spiritual  life,  and  been  born  into  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  How  clear  and  emphatic  are  both  the  words  and 
the  sense  I  No  exceptions  are  made ;  not  one.  The  expres- 
sions are  such  as  necessarily  include  the  race,  collectively 
and  individually.  No  man, — such  is  the  comprehensive 
import  of  the  terms  used, — can  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  with- 
out this  change.  In  full  harmony  with  this  declaration  of 
our  Saviour,  is  another  by  the  same  high  authority  :  "  Ve- 
rily, I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become 
as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  Matt,  xviii.  3.  The  terms  here  employed  are  no 
less  plain,  no  less  significant,  no  less  comprehensive,  than 
those  quoted  from  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus.  What 
further  proof  of  the  necessity  of  regeneration  can  be  required, 
when  we  have  such  words  from  the  lips  of  the  Great  Teacher 
himself? 

No  doubt  this  doctrine  appears  strange  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  WTitings  of  philosophers  more  than  those 
of  prophets  and  apostles.  No  doubt  it  is  mortifying  to  the 
pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  carnal  heart.  No  doubt  it 
is  an  object  of  dislike  to  many,  because  it  gives  so  hum- 
bling a  view  of  our  own  character  and  state  by  nature. 
But,  if  the  final  appeal  is  to  Holy  Scripture,  it  is,  beyond 
all  peradventure,  the  true  doctrine.  It  is  confirmed  with  a 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  And,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
reject  the  whole  Bible,  we  must  yield  our  assent  to  it  as 
God's  truth. 
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Art.  VL — ^An  Exposition  of  Acrre  IV.  32-37  and  V.  The 
Community  of  Pbopkkty.  The  Persecution  of  the  Apos- 
tles BY  THE  Sanhedrim. 

Acts  iv.  32-37.  The  narrative  in  these  verses  respecting 
the  community  of  property  should  have  been  comprised  in 
chapter  five,  the  first  part  of  which  treats  of  that  subject. 

"  Now  the  multitude  who  believed  were  of  one  heart  and 
soul,  and  no  one  said  any  of  the  things  he  possessed  were 
his  own,  but  all  were  common  to  them,"  vs.  32.  What  a 
beautiful  picture  of  their  unity  of  thought  and  affection ! 
Whether  they  were  prompted  to  the  free  communication 
of  their  property  by  being  raised  to  such  a  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  the  redemption  of  which  they  had  become  par- 
takers, that  the  treasures  of  this  world  lost  their  interest ; 
or  in  a  measure  by  the  expectation  that  Clirist  would  soon 
appear  to  renew  the  earth  and  deliver  them  from  the  curse 
of  want  and  toil ;  or  by  such  a  love  to  one  another  as  re- 
deemed by  Christ,  that  it  was  as  great  a  pleasure  to  appro- 
priate their  property  to  each  other's  wants  as  to  their  own, 
is  not  indicated.    It  was  perhaps  all  united. 

"  And  with  great  power  the  apostles  gave  the  testimony 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  vs.  33.  The  strength 
with  which  they  testified  to  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  lay,  doubtless,  both  in  the  ampleness  with  which  they 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  had  risen,  and  the  clearness 
and  impressiveness  with  which  they  showed  from  his  resur- 
rection, that  he  is  the  Messiah.  His  resurrection  was  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  the  angels  at  the  sepulchre,  by  Uie  wo- 
men by  whom  he  was  seen  a  few  hours  after,  by  the  apoe- 
ties  and  others,  to  whom  he  appeared  repeatedly  during 
forty  days,  and  finally  by  five  hundred  brethren,  to  whom 
he  revealed  himself  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee ;  and  his  re- 
surrection proved  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  because  he  could 
not  have  been  raised  unless  he  had  died  in  innocence ;  and 
he  could  not  have  died  in  innocence,  unless  he  had  been 
superior  to  man,  and  had  died  for  men  instead  of  himself; 
and  he  could  not  have  died  in  innocence  for  men  unless 
he  had  been  appointed  to  die  for  them  by  God.  But  Grod 
has  appointed  no  innocent  one  to  die  for  men  except  the 
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Messiah,  on  whom  he  has  laid  the  iniquities  of  us  alL  The 
Lord  Jesus,  therefore,  is  the  Messiah,  the  Bedeemer  of  the 
world.  These  great  truths  were  doubtless  unfolded  by  the 
apostles  in  all  their  significance  and  grandeur,  and  were  the 
means  of  profound  impressions  on  the  multitude. 

"  And  great  grace  was  upon  them  all.^  The  grace  or 
favor  that  was  toward  them  all,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  was 
the  favor  of  the  people,  as  in  chap.  ii.  47.  It  is  meant  to 
indicate,  it  is  held,  that  the  extraordinary  gifts  with  which 
they  were  endowed,  tlie  miracles  that  were  wrought  by 
them,  and  the  wonderfulness  and  interest  of  their  teachings 
had  impressed  a  large  share  of  the  people  with  awe,  and 
conciliated  their  good  will,  so  that  instead  of  opposing,  they 
were  inclined  to  hear  and  befriend  them.  But  though  they 
were  undoubtedly  regarded  with  favor  by  the  people,  the 
grace  meant  was  more  probably  the  grace  of  God  mani- 
fested in  breathing  a  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  love  into 
their  hearts,  by  which  they  were  led  to  look  on  each  other's 
wants  as  their  own.  For  it  is  added  as  an  exemplification 
of  it,  that  none  of  them  were  left  in  need. 

^^  For  no  one  among  them  was  in  want ;  for  as  many  as 
were  possessed  of  lands  or  houses,  selling  them,  brought  the 
prices  of  the  things  sold,  and  placed  them  at  the  apostles' 
feet ;  and  distribution  was  made  to  every  one  as  he  had  need," 
vs.  34, 35.  The  provision  for  those  in  want  was  thus  the  effect 
of  the  great  grace  that  was  upon  them  all.  If,  then,  it  was  not 
the  gi'ace  of  God,  it  must  have  been  the  beneficence  of  the 
few  who  gave  their  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  others, 
which  is  less  probable.  That  the  church,  as  a  body,  needed 
assistance  is  implied  in  the  fact  that  distribution  was  made 
to  each,  according,  that  is,  in  proportion  as  any  had  need. 
And  this  want  of  means  is  probably  explained  in  a  mea- 
sure, by  the  fact  that  they  were,  in  a  large  proportion,  non- 
residents at  Jerusalem,  who  had  gone  there  to  attend  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  with  only  money,  probably,  suflicient  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  passover  week  and  their  journey 
home,  which,  as  they  continued  there  in  consequence  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  events  that  followed,  was 
soon  exhausted. 

"  And  Joses,  who  was  called  by  the  apostles  Barnabas, 
which  interpreted  is,  son  of  exhortation  (or  persuasion; 
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that  is,  a  persnasive  teacher),  a  Levite,  a  Cjpriot  by  birth, 
having  sold  a  field  owned  by  him  brought  the  money  and 
placed  it  at  the  apostles'  feet,"  vs.  36,  37.  This  act  of  Bar- 
nabas is  mentioned,  probably,  not  only  because  he  was  a 
person  of  distinction  and  a  foreigner ;  but  because  the  pro- 
perty sold  by  him  being  in  Cyprus,  the  price  was  its  full 
value,  and  extinguished  his  title  to  it ;  whereas  the  sale  by 
others  of  houses  and  lands  in  Jndea,  was  only  the  sale  of 
their  use,  until  the  next  Jubilee,  when  they  reverted  to 
them,  or  their  families. 

Chapter  V. — ^Barnabas  and  others  who  had  hitherto  con- 
tributed to  the  common  fund  of  the  church,  had  honorably 
appropriated  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  property  sold  for 
that  pqrpose.  But  an  attempt  was  now  made  to  deceive 
the  apostles  by  a  pretext  of  giving  the  whole,  while  a  part 
was  reserved. 

^^  But  a  certain  man,  Ananias  by  name,  with  Sapphira 
his  wife,  sold  a  possession  and  reserved  part  of  the  price,  his 
wife  knowing  it,  and  having  brought  a  certain  part,  placed 
it  at  the  apostles'  feet,"  vs.  1,  2.  That  they  aimed  to  secure 
the  credit  of  appropriating  the  whole  sum  received  for  the 
property  sold,  while  they  reserved  a  part  of  it  for  their  own 
exclusive  use,  indicates  that  the  appropriation  of  property  to 
the  church  was  at  least  Yerj  reputable,  and  perhaps  essen- 
tial to  a  high  character  as  a  believer. 

^^And  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  has  Satan  filled  thine 
heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  reserve  for  thyself 
from  the  price  of  the  land  f"  vs.  8.  That  is,  why  have  you 
allowed  him  to  fill  it  with  this  purpose  t  Was  it  with  the 
thought  that  you  were  only  attempting  to  deceive  men,  not 
Gk>d  ?  But  in  aiming  to  deceive  us,  the  apostles  whom  the 
Spirit  inspires,  you  were,  in  efiect,  attempting  to  deceive 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  inspires  us.  This  implies  that  Ananias 
proceeded  with  deliberation  in  the  act,  and  flattered  himself 
that,  though  he  made  false  professions  to  the  apostles,  ho 
should  escape  detection. 

^'  While  it  remained,  did  it  not  remain  thine ;  and,  being 
sold,  was  it  not  in  thy  power  t"  vs.  4.  This  shows  that  the 
Burrendry  of  their  property  to  the  church  was  not  enjoined 
by  a  specific  command,  but  was  the  spontaneous  work  of 
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their  sympathy  and  lore.  They  could  retain  their  lands 
and  houses  for  their  own  nse,  if  they  chose,  without  the  vio- 
lation of  any  direct  injunction.  After  they  had  sold  them, 
they  could  retain  the  sums  they  had  receiyed  for  them  for 
their  own  wants,  if  they  preferred,  without  offending  against 
any  specific  law.  If  they  gave  their  possessionB  it  was  as  a 
free-will  offering. 

"Why  hast  thou  put  this  deed  in  thine  heart?  Thou 
hast  not  lied  to  men,  but  to  God,"  vs.  4.  Here  the  deed 
with  which  Satan  is  before  said  to  have  filled  his  heart,  he 
is  now  said  himself  to  have  put — that  is,  given  a  place  there. 
He  welcomed  the  scheme  with  which  Satan  filled  his  whole 
mind,  so  as  to  rouse  his  intellect,  engage  his  ambition,  and 
inspire  him  with  presumptuous  hope.  But  in  attempting 
such  a  fraud  on  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  endowed 
with  supernatural  gifts,  and  made  the  instruments  of  his 
omniscience  and  truth,  they  lied  unto  God  rather  than  unto 
man. 

"And  Ananias,  hearing  these  words,  fell  and  expired. 
And  great  fear  came  upon  all  who  heard  these  things,"  vs. 
5.  As  the  fraud  was  a  direct  affront  to  God,  inasmuch  as  it 
presumed  that  he  could  be  deceived,  it  was  peculiarly  pro- 
per that  he  should  vindicate  himself  by  the  instant  judgment 
of  the  offender,  and  in  such  a  form  as  to  proclaim  to  all  the 
fearful  guilt  and  doom  of  such  a  daring  sin.  It  was  needful, 
also,  to  the  church  and  otliers.  The  great  fear  that  came 
upon  all  who  heard  of  tlie  event,  was  a  timely  and  benefi- 
cent barrier  to  such  hypocrisies. 

"  And  the  younger  men,  arising,  wound  him  up,  and 
having  carried  him  forth,  buried  him,"  vs.  6.  They  wrapped 
him,  it  is  probable,  only  in  his  own  robe,  or  outer  garment 
Tliey  bore  him  out  of  the  city  for  interment,  and  laid  hun, 
not  unlikely,  in  a  sepulchre  hewn  from  the  rock,  belonging 
to  liis  ancestors,  if  they  were  residents  in  the  city ;  if  not, 
probably  in  an  ordinary  grave. 

"  And  there  was  an  interval  of  about  three  hours,  and  his 
wife,  not  knowing  what  had  happened,  entered,"  vs.  7.  The 
reason  that  she  entered  nearly  three  hours  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  doubtless  was  that  it  was  at  the  reassembhog 
of  the  church  at  the  hour  of  prayer  next  after  that  at  which 
he  was  present.    The  hours  of  prayer  at  the  temple,  where 
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those  who  believed  assembled,  were  the  third,  the  sixth,  and 
the  ninth,  answering  to  our  nine  in  the  morning,  twelve  or 
noon,  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  If  he  perished,  then,  in 
the  hour  between  nine  and  ten,  she  entered  at  the  next 
assembly  of  the  believers  at  the  hour  betwixt  twelve  and 
one.  Her  not  knowing  what  had  befallen  him,  may  have 
happened  from  her  being  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  or 
from  home,  if  the  city  were  their  residence.  If  ihey  were 
from  some  neighboring  village,  or  distant  city,  the  place  of 
their  lodging  in  Jerusalem  may  not  have  been  known  to  any 
who  could  carry  her  the  intelligence  of  her  husband's  death. 

"And  Peter  answered  her,"  in  response,  perhaps,  to  a 
salutation  by  her,  or  some  allusion  to  llie  sum  presented  to 
the  church  by  her  husband — "  Tell  me  whether  ye  sold  the 
field  for  so  much.  And  she  said  Yes,  for  so  much.  And 
Peter  said  to  her.  Why  was  it  agreed  by  you  [planned 
together]  to  test  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  V^  vs.  8,  9.  This 
shows  that  they  deliberately  concerted  the  fraud  with  each 
other,  and  seems  to  imply  that  they  discussed  the  question 
whether  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  the  apostles  were  in- 
spired, would  detect  and  expose  them,  and  resolved,  in  un- 
belief and  presumption,  to  make  the  trial.  It  was  thence 
not  simply  a  virtual,  but  a  direct  test  of  the  divine  omni- 
science and  rectitude,  and  was  a  crime,  therefore,  which  it 
behoved  God  to  expose,  and  in  a  manner  so  signal  as  to  vin- 
dicate his  perfections,  and  impress  those  who  witnessed  or 
heard  of  it  with  the  fear  of  offending  him  by  like  acts. 

"  Behold  the  feet  of  those  who  have  buried  thy  husband 
are  at  the  gate,  and  shall  bear  thee  away.  And  she  fell 
immediately  at  his  feet  and  expired.  And  the  young  men, 
entering,  found  her  dead,  and  having  borne  her  out,  buried 
her  by  her  husband,"  vs.  10.  The  gate  at  which  the  young 
men  were,  was, if  the  temple  was  the  scene  of  the  event,  the 
gate  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  or  outer  court  in  which  was 
Solomon's  porch,  where  the  apostles  and  believers  held  their 
assemblies.  They  were  returning,  therefore,  from  the  burial 
of  Ananias.  The  stroke  by  which  the  guilty  pair  fell  was 
from  the  hand  of  Gk)d,  not  from  Peter.  He  did  not  denounce 
death  on  either  of  them.  He  did  not  foreshow  any  imme- 
diate judgment  to  Ananias,  and  only  predicted  to  Sapphira 
her  speedy  burial. 
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"  And  great  fear  came  upon  the  whole  church,  and  upon 
all  who  heard  of  these  events^^  vs.  11.  Their  doom,  though 
fearful,  was  not  too  severe  to  vindicate  Ood,  whose  perfec- 
tions they  had  in  effect  denied,  nor  to  impress  believers  and 
unbelievers  with  the  folly  and  guilt  of  presuming  that 
sins  so  directly  impeaching  him  could  escape  his  animad- 
version. It  was  an  occasion  that  peculiarly  required  his 
intervention;  and  the  mode  in  which  he  interposed  dis- 
played at  once  his  all-comprehensive  knowledge,  his  abso- 
lute dominion,  his  perfect  holiness,  and  his  determination  to 
maintain  his  rights.  And  how  it  exemplified  the  retribu- 
tion that  follows  unpardonable  sin.  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
in  aiming  to  dishonor  God,  involved  themselves  in  lasting 
infamy.  In  attempting  to  retain  for  a  short  period  a  slight 
treasure,  which  they  professed  to  have  surrendered  to  the 
church,  they  plunged  themselves  into  remediless  want 

This  narrative  respecting  the  community  of  goods,  is  of 
great  interest ;  as  it  shows  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  spirit 
that  reigned  in  the  hearts  of  believers  was  eminently  disin- 
terested and  benignant.  They  were  extricated  from  the 
thrall  of  selfish  and  worldly  affections,  and  consecrated  their 
possessions  as  well  as  themselves  to  God ;  and,  on  the  other, 
that  they  were  forbidden  by  the  most  impressive  lessons 
from  assenting  to  the  augmentation  of  their  party  by  the 
accession  of  those  who  were  prompted  by  sinister  mo- 
tives. 

"  And  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  many  signs  and  won- 
ders were  wrought  among  the  people.  And  they  were  all 
with  one  accord  in  Solomon's  porch  ;  and  none  of  the  rest 
dared  to  join  them,"  vs.  12,  13.  The  all  who  were  with 
one  accord  in  Solomon's  porch  were  the  believers,  in  distinc- 
tion from  others.  That  colonnade  was  situated  in  the  south, 
or,  as  some  think,  the  oast  side  of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
and  was  chosen  by  them,  not  improbably,  because  in  occu- 
pying it  they  offered  no  interference  with  the  worshippers  in 
the  court  of  the  Israelites.  The  rest  of  whom  no  one  dared 
to  join  them,  that  is,  attach  himself  to  them  in  their  assem- 
bling in  the  porch,  as  though  of  their  party,  were  the  unbe- 
lieving; and  the  reason  of  their  fear,  doubtless  was,  the  ap- 
prehension that  any  false  profession  or  pretence  of  interest 
and  friendliness  might  draw  on  them  a  fate  like  that  of  Ana- 
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nias  and  Sapphira.  It  was  not  from  awe  inspired  by  the 
signs  and  wonders  which  they  beheld  which  were  works  of 
mercy,  but  alarm  awakened  by  the  avenging  judgment  in- 
flicted on  the  guilty  pair  who  attempted  to  deceive  God  and 
men  by  a  false  profession. 

'^  But  the  people  magnified  them ;  and  believers  were 
more  added  to  the  Lord,  a  multitude  both  of  men  and 
women,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  sick  into  the  broad  streets 
and -lay  them  upon  beds  and  couches,  that  Peter  com- 
ing, the  shadow  might  o vershade  some  one  of  them,"  vs.  IS- 
IS. The  people  magnified  them  by  revering  and  com- 
mending them.  Whether  the  bringing  of  the  sick  into  the 
broad  streets  to  be  healed  by  the  shadow  of  Peter  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  mode  in  which  the  people  magnified  the 
.company  of  believers,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
consequence  also,  in  part,  of  the  multiplication  of  converts, 
is  not  clear.  It  may  have  been  the  effect  of  both.  It  was 
certainly  a  striking  token  of  their  faith  that  Peter  was  en- 
dowed with  miraculous  power,  that  they  should  have  laid 
the  sick  in  the  streets  in  the  persuasion  that  if  he  passed  and 
his  shadow  fell  on  them,  they  would  be  healed.  The  ex- 
pression that  ^'  the  sliadow  might  overshade  some  one  of 
them,"  implies  that  they  were  laid  perhaps  singly  in  the  broad 
places  of  many  streets,  in  uncertainty  whether  Peter  would 
pass  that  way,  but  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  pass 
some  one  at  least  thus  looking  for  his  coming,  and  that  his 
shadow  would  give  restoration.  The  addition  to  tbe  church 
at  this  time  of  a  multitude  both  of  men  and  women,  indi- 
cates that  the  Spirit  was  still  poured  out  as  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  A  multitude  is  not  only  many,  a  hasty  but  so 
many  as  not  easily  to  admit  of  enumeration.  The  whole 
church,  though  of  so  brief  a  date,  now  numbered  undoubt- 
edly, many  thousands. 

^'  A  multitude,  abo,  of  the  surrounding  cities  came  to 
Jerusalem,  bringing  the  sick  and  the  vexed  by  unclean  spi- 
rits, who  were  all  healed,"  vs.  16.  This  indicates  that  die 
events  that  were  taking  place  in  Jerusalem,  were  known 
through  all  the  neighboring  country,  and  that  the  convic- 
tion was  universal  that  the  apostles  were  invested  with  power 
to  work  the  most  signal  miracles.  We  can  form  but  a  faint 
estimate  of  the  awe,  the  wonder,  the  joy,  the  expectation^ 
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the  conflicting  thonghts  and  emotionB  with  which  the  mind 
of  the  nation  was  filled. 

But  these  demonstrations  that  the  apostles  were  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  which  thus  drew  the  wonder  and  confidence 
of  the  people,  had  the  opposite  effect  on  the  priests  and 
rulers  who  had  put  Christ  to  death,  inspiring  them  with 
alarm  lest  they  should  be  divested  of  their  power,  and 
punished  as  murderers. 

^^  But  the  high  priest  rose,  and  all  who  were  with  him, 
being  the  party  of  the  Sadducees,  and  were  filled  with  anger 
(or  jealousy),  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  apostles,  and  put 
them  in  the  public  ward,"  vs.  17, 18.  The  expression,  aU 
who  were  with  the  high  priest,  being  the  party  of  the  Sad- 
ducces,  shows  that  only  a  part  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  Saddn- 
cees,  and  acted  with  the  high  priest.  The  ground  of  their 
anger  and  alarm,  probably  was,  that  as  the  apostles  taught 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  they  denied,  the  spread 
of  the  apostles'  doctrine  and  growth  of  the  church  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  weaken  their  influence  and  endanger  their 
power.  The  apprehension  and  imprisonment  of  the  apos- 
tles, all  of  whom  were  seized,  was  the  act,  it  would  seem,  of 
the  Sadducee  party,  not  of  the  Sanhedrim;  That  court  was 
not  called  together  until  the  next  day.  The  high  priest  and 
his  party  seem  to  have  supposed  that  they  had  absolute 
power  over  the  apostles,  and  probably  did  not  anticipate 
any  miraculous  interposition  for  their  protection.  They 
thought,  perhaps,  that  as  they  had  put  Christ  himself  to 
death  though  be  was  a  miracle-worker,  they  could  with 
equal  ease  inflict  their  vengeance  on  his  disciples.  But  God 
showed  them  that  he  could  deliver  his  servants  from  their 
power. 

"  But  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  during  the  night,  opened  the 
doors  of  the  prison  and  conducting  them  out  said.  Go,  and 
standing,  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the  words  of 
this  life.  And  they  having  heard,  went  at  dawn  to  the  tem- 
ple and  taught,"  vs.  19-21.  How  fitted  this  intervention 
was  to  sustain  the  faith  of  the  apostles  and  church,  and 
show  them  that  God  could  defeat  the  malice  of  their  ene- 
mies. By  the  temple,Jis  meant  the  sacred  inclosure.  That 
they  were  to  go  there  at  dawn,  indicates  that  the  gates  were 
open  and  the  people  began  to  assemble  at  that  early  hour. 
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"  And  the  high  priest  having  come,  and  those  with  him, 
they  called  together  the  council  and  the  whole  senate  of  the 
sons  of  Israel,  and  sent  to  the  prison  to  have  them  brought," 
vs.  21.  Those,  with  the  high  priest,  who  nnited  with  him 
in  summoning  the  council,  were  his  party,  the  Sadducees. 
If  the  0^;v^^piov,  translated  council,  denotes  the  Sanhedrim, 
many  belonging  to  it  were  Pharisees,  and  not,  therefore,  of 
the  high  priest's  party.  All  the  senate,  or  body  of  aged 
counsellors  of  the  sons  of  Israel  denotes,  probably,  the 
whole  body  of  Scribes  and  teachers  of  the  law,  whether 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  not.  As  it  was  the  design  of 
the  high  priest,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  to  arraign 
the  apostles,  prevent  them  from  spreading  their  doctrine, 
and  put  them  to  death,  doubtless,  if  they  might,  they 
perhaps  thought  it  politic  to  array  the  greatest  number  of 
influential  persons  tiiey  could  against  them,  and  give  the 
iitmost  air  of  authority  to  their  proceedings,  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  acquiescence  of  the  people  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Boman  governor. 

^^  But  the  officers  having  come,  did  not  find  them  in  the 
prison.  And  having  returned,  they  reported,  saying.  We 
found  the  prison  shut  with  all  security,  and  the  guards  stand- 
ing before  the  gates,  but  on  having  opened  them,  we  found 
no  one  within,"  vs.  22,  28.  This  indicates  a  conviction  that 
the  disappearance  of  the  apostles  was  not  owing  to  treachery 
or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  guards,  but  was  the  result 
of  a  miracle.  The  prison  being  properly  closed  and  guarded, 
how  was  it  that  nobody  was  found  wiUiin,  unless  the  apos- 
tles, who  had  been  incarcerated  there,  had  been  removed  by 
a  divine  intervention  ?  And  the  recital  of  the  officers  seems 
to  have  made  that  impression  on  the  high  priest  and  Sanhe- 
drim. 

*'  And  as  the  priest,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple,  and 
the  chief  priests  heard  these  words,  they  were  perplexed 
respecting  them  ;  what  this  would  become,"  vs.  24.  That 
is,  they  were  doubtful  and  anxious  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  apostles  on  their  purpose 
to  intercept  and  destroy  them.  That  they  were  convinced 
that  their  release  from  the  prison  was  miraculous,  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that,  when  arraigned  before  them,  they  made 
no  inquiry  of  the  apostles  how  they  escaped  tbtoxv^  ^g^^i^ 
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that  were  found  shut,  and  guards  that  were  found  watching. 
And,  had  they  not  been  under  the  dominion  of  desperate 
passions,  that  indubitable  intervention  of  the  divine  hand,  in 
behalf  of  the  apostles,  would  have  withheld  them  from  any 
further  attempt  to  obstruct  them.  The  captain  of  the  tem- 
ple was  the  commander  of  the  Levitical  guard  of  the  sacred 
edifice  and  courts. 

'^But  one  came  and  reported  to  them,  Behold,  the  men 
whom  ye  put  in  prison  are  in  the  temple,  standing  and 
teaching  the  people.  And  the  captain  went  with  the  offi- 
cers, and  brought  them  without  violence  (for  they  feared  the 
people),  that  they  might  not  be  stoned,"  vs.  25,  26.  The 
people,  generally,  were  thus  known  to  be  favorable  to  the 
apostles.  The  opposition  to  them  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  priests  and  rulers,  and  a  party  made  up,  probably, 
mainly  of  their  families  and  dependants. 

^'  And  having  brought  them,  they  set  them  in  the  council, 
and  the  high  priest  asked  them.  Did  we  not  forbid  you  by 
a  command  not  to  teach  in  this  name ;  and  behold  ye  have 
filled  Jerusalem  with  your  teaching,  and  you  intend  to  bring 
on  us  the  blood  of  this  man  ?"  vs.  27,  28.  The  high  priest 
thus  assailed  them  with  two  accusations.  Proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Sanhedrim  had  authority  to  prohibit 
the  apostles  from  teaching  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  ho 
alleged  their  continued  preaching  as  a  crime.  But  it  bespake 
a  daring  presumption,  as  it  was  an  arrogation  of  the  right 
to  prohibit  those  whom  they  knew  God  had  accredited  as 
his  ministers  from  proclaiming  the  messages  he  had  sent 
them  to  declare.  He  also  charged  them  with  conspiring  to 
bring  on  him  and  his  party  the  guilt  of  shedding  Christ's 
blood.  This  was  a  ialse  accusation ;  as  the  apostles 
had  no  purpose,  on  the  supposition  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  became  believers,  of  prompting  them  to  arraign  and 
punish  the  rulers  for  having  crucified  Christ.  Peter  an- 
swered only  the  first  accusation. 

"  But  Peter,  answering,  and  the  apostles,  said.  We  must 
obey  God  rather  than  men.  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised 
up  Jesus  whom  ye  put  to  death,  hanging  him  upon  a  tree. 
Him  God  has  exalted  at  his  right  hand,  a  prince  and 
Saviour  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins," 
vs.  29-31.    As  the  command  of  the  high  priest  and  his  party 
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was  in  direct  conflict  with  that  of  God,  it  had  no  titlo  to 
their  submission.  Gknl's  will  alone  was  of  authority ;  and 
to  obey  him  was,  of  necessity,  to  disregard  them.  The  rais- 
ing up  of  Jesus,  to  which  the  apostle  refers,  was  from  the 
dead ;  and  his  resurrection  and  exaltation  to  heaven  as  the 
head  of  the  race  and  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  for- 
giveness, was  a  resistiess  demonstration  that  he  was  the 
Messiah. 

^'  And  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  sayings  (truths),  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  also  whom  Qod  has  given  to  those  who 
obey  him,"  vs.  32.  It  was  the  office  assigned  them  by 
Christ  himself  to  testify,  that  is,  to  teach  or  affirm  the  truths 
or  events  declared  in  these  words.  It  was  the  office  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  God  gave  to  those  generally  who  received 
and  confided  in  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  through 
Christ,  to  affirm  them.  All  his  wonderful  gifts,  all  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  his  power,  were  testimonies  to  the  truth  of 
the  great  announcements  made  by  the  apostles  in  Christ's 
name. 

^'And  they  hearing  were  sawn  through,  and  consulted  to 
take  them  off,"  vs.  33.  That  is,  the  effect  on  their  minds  of 
the  apostles'  declarations  was  what  the  sawing  through  their 
limbs  or  vitals  would  have  been  to  their  bodies — the  shock, 
the  torture  was  insupportable  ;  and  they  instantly  consulted 
to  take  them  off ;  that  is,  to  put  them  to  death. 

^^  But  a  certain  Pharisee  named  Gamaliel,  a  teacher  of 
the  law,  esteemed  by  all  the  people,  rose  in  the  Sanhedrim 
and  directed  to  put  the  apostles  out  a  short  time.  And  he 
said  unto  them.  Men  of  Israel,  take  heed  to  yourselves  in 
respect  to  these  men,  what  ye  are  about  to  do.  For  before 
these  days  Theudas  arose,  announcing  himself  to  be  some 
one  (of  authority),  to  whom  was  joined  a  number  of  men, 
about  four  hundred ;  who  was  taken  off,  and  all  who  obeyed 
him  were  dispersed  and  came  to  nothing.  After  him  rose 
Judas,  the  Galilean,  in  the  days  of  the  enrolment,  and 
drew  much  people  after  him.  He  also  was  destroyed,  and 
all,  however  many,  who  obeyed  him  were  scattered.  And 
at  this  time,  I  say  to  you,  refrain  from  these  men  and  let 
them  alone :  For  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it 
will  be  overthrown,  but  if  it  is  of  God,  ye  cannot  over- 
throw it : — perhaps,  even  ye  may  be  found  fighting  against 
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God,"  vs.  34,  39.  This  address  was  wholly  unworthy  of  an 
intelligent  and  upright  man.  He  makes  no  allnsion  in  it  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  miracles  had  been  wrought 
by  the  apostles  in  the  name  of  Christ,  that  were  indubitable 
attestations  of  the  truth  of  their  teachings.  He  makes  no 
reference  to  the  fact  that  they  confirmed  their  doctrines  by 
ample  testimonies  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  He  treats 
the  question  whether  they  were  authoritative  messengers 
from  God  as  wholly  undecided,  and  exhibits  their  claims  to 
be  such  as  much  on  a  level  with  those  of  known  impostors 
who  had  risen  within  a  few  years  and  perished  in  the  in- 
surrections they  had  occasioned.  This  was  in  the  utmost 
degree  unjust  to  them  and  to  God,  and  if  prompted  in  a 
measure  by  policy,  was  far  more  indicative  of  cowardice  than 
of  wisdom.  The  insurrection  of  Theudas  preceded  the  birth 
of  Ohrist,  as  Judas  the  Galilean,  who  was  of  a  later  period, 
rose  at  the  time  of  the  enrolment,  probably  under  the  pro- 
consul Oyrenius,  which  also  took  place  before  Christ's  birth. 
Ko  allusion  to  Theudas  is  made  by  Joeephus.  Judas  is 
mentioned  by  him  as  conquered  by  Cyrenius.  Gkunaliel's 
speech,  however,  had  the  effect, — ^perhaps  because  there 
was  a  majority  of  Pharisees  in  the  Sanhedrim — to  intercept 
the  high  priest  and  his  party  from  their  purpose  to  put  the 
apostles  to  death. 

"  And  they  were  persuaded  by  him.  And  having  called 
the  apostles,  they  having  scourged  them  enjoined  them  not 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  dismissed  them.  They 
therefore  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  Sanhedrim 
rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  be  dishonored 
on  account  of  that  name,"  vs.  40, 41.  The  Sanhedrim,  though 
persuaded  to  release  them,  did  not  let  them  alone.  They, 
in  effect,  judged  and  condemned  them  both  by  scourging 
them  and  prohibiting  them  from  any  further  preaching  in 
Christ's  name.  But  their  attempts  to  repress  tiiem  were  in 
vain. 

"  And  every  day  in  the  temple  and  in  the  hou8e,.they 
ceased  not  teaching  and  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of 
Jesus  the  Christ,"  vs.  42.  They  preached  publicly  at  the 
temple,  at  the  hours  when  the  people  assembled  there ;  at 
other  hours  they  taught  at  home,  that  is,  at  private  dwellings.'' 

The  character  of  the  persecutors  and  tJie  persecuted  thuB 
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appear  again  in  the  boldest  contrast  The  priests  and  their 
parly  were  inflamed  with  pride,  nlalevolence,  and  rage :  the 
apostles  exhibited  the  utmost  meekness  and  calmness.  The 
priests  and  their  party  made  war  upon  them  as  false  teach- 
ers, though  Ood  bad  in  their  presence  accredited  them  as 
his  ministers  by  a  great  number  of  miracles;  the  apostles 
maintained  an  unfaltering  allegiance  to  God,  at  the 
risk  of  dishonor  and  death.  The  priests  and  rulers, 
though  in  the  possession  of  power,  were  ^'  sawn  through," 
with  anxieties  and  alarms,  lest  they  should  lose  their  posi- 
tion and  influence;  the  apostles  rejoiced  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  be  subjected  to  dishonors  and  suflerings 
for  Christ's  sake. 

The  priests  and  Sadducees  gave  in  their  conduct  the  most 
decisive  proofs  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  GK>d  and  men : 
the  apostles  gave  in  their  meekness,  courage,  fidelity,  and 
joyous  submission  to  evil  for  Christ's  sake,  evidence  equally 
decisive  that  they  were  new-born  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
under  the  sway  of  his  truth-and-love-iuspiring  Spirit 


Abt.  Vli. — ^Akswbbs  to  Correspondents. 
L — Christ's  restoration  of  the  kinodom  to  the  father. 

One  of  our  readers  expresses  a  wish  that  we  would  give  an 
exposition  of  the  prediction  1  Cor.  xv.  24r-28,  of  the  restora- 
tion by  Christ  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Father,  the  time  when 
it  is  to  take  place,  and  the  ends  he  will  then  have  attained 
that  are  to  be  its  reasons. 

^<  Afterwards  the  last  band,  when  he  delivers  the  kingdom  to 
God  even  the  Father,  when  he  has  made  void  all  rule,  and 
all  authority  and  power ;  for  he  must  reign  till  he  has  put 
all  his  enemies  under  his  feet  The  last  enemy  destroyed  is 
death.  For  he  put  all  under  his  feet  But  when  he  said 
that  all  has  been  subjected,  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  excepted 
who  subjected  the  all  to  him.  And  when  he  has  subjected 
the  all  to  him,  then  also  he  the  Son  shall  be  subject  to 
him  who  subjected  the  all  to  him,  that  God  may  be  the 
aU  in  all." 
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The  ro  r/Xo^'which  determines  the  time,  is  the  last  band 
of  mankind  that  is  to  be  raised  from  the  dead ;  as  is  seen 
from  the  preceding  verse,  "  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  ako 
in  Christ  all  shall  be  made  alive.  Bnt  every  man  in  his 
own  band ;  the  first  fmits  Christ ;  (next)  after,  they  that 
are  Christ's  at  his  coming;  afterwards  (at  a  still  later 
epoch),  the  last  band."  That  «  rrfXog  denotes  the  last  band, 
as  of  an  army, — a  meaning  which  it  has  in  the  classics, — 
is  clear;  inasmuch  as  otherwise  there  are  not  as  many 
bands  enumerated,  as  there  are  classes  of  persons  to  be 
raised.  As  the  resurrection  of  which  the  passage  treats, 
comprehends  all  who  die,  and  as  each  one's  resurrection  is 
to  be  in  a  band,  to  which  he  by  his  character  belongs,  and 
Christ  himself  forms  the  first  band,  and  those  who  are 
his,  a  band  also  by  themselves,  those  who  are  not  his  mnst 
form  a  third  band ;  and  it  is  they  whom  the  ^  t^Xof,  the 
last  band  or  division  in  the  great  army  of  the  dead,  denotes. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  prediction.  Rev.  xx.  14,  that 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  death,  the  last  enemy,  by 
being  cast  with  hades,  the  residence  of  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  during  their  disembodied  life,  into  the  lake  of  fire,  is 
to  be  the  time  of  the  resurrection  and  judgment  of  the  un- 
holy, which  is  to  be  a  short  space  subsequent  to  the  close  of 
the  period  of  Christ's  reign,  symbolized  by  the  thousand 
years.  The  epoch  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom,  then, 
is  to  be  the  epoch  of  the  resurrection  of  the  unholy  and  the 
extinction  thereby  of  death. 

What,  next,  is  the  kingdom  which  Christ  is  then  to  surrender 
to  the  Father  ?  In  what  sphere  in  which  he  antecedently 
reigns  as  King,  is  he  at  that  epoch  to  cease  to  reign  as  such? 
Most  commentators  regard  it  as  his  Mediatorial  Kingdom  ; 
that  is,  his  kingdom  over  men,  in  which  he  reigns  as  medi- 
ator between  them  and  Gk)d,  in  order  to  the  redemption  of 
those  whom  he  is  to  make  partakers  of  eternal  life.  For  he 
is  not  a  mediator  between  God  and  other  orders  of  beings. 
They  hold,  accordingly,  that  the  surrendry  of  the  kingdom 
is  to  terminate  the  work  of  redemption.  The  late  Mr. 
Bamsey  regarded  it  as  his  reign  as  Messiah  on  the  throne 
of  David,  which  is  to  commence  at  his  second  coming. 
These  views,  however,  are  erroneous ;  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
most  express  and  emphatic  manner,  that  Christ's  kingdom 
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over  men,  and  reign  on  the  throne  of  David,  are  to  continue 
for  ever.  Tlins,  in  the  great  prophecy  of  his  incarnation, 
Isaiah  ix.  6,  7,  it  is  foreshown  that  ^^  of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end  npon  the 
throne  of  David  and  npon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to 
establish  it  with  judgment,  and  vrith  justice,  from  hence- 
fortli  even  for  ever."  It  is  revealed  in  the  vision  of  his 
second  coming,  Dan.  vii.  13, 14,  that  "  the  dominion"  he  is 
then  to  receive,  "  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages 
may  serve  him,  is  to  be  an  everlasting  dominion,  that  shall 
not  pass  away,  and  that  his  kingdom  shall  not  be  destroyed." 
It  was  declared,  in  like  manner,  by  Gabriel,  in  the  annunci- 
ation to  Mary,  that  "  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father,  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be 
no  end,"  Luke  i.  32,  33.  And  at  the  sound  of  the  seventh 
trumpet,  Rev.  xi.  15,  voices  from  heaven  proclaimed,  "The 
kingdom  of  this  world — the  earth — is  become  our  Lord's, 
even  his  Christ's,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  As 
his  reign  over  men  and  in  this  world,  is  thus  to  be  eternal, 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  his  kingdom  over  this  world  and 
over  man,  that  is  to  be  surrendered  by  him  to  the  Father. 

This  is  shown  also  by  the  perpetuity  of  his  priesthood, 
and  the  everlasting  continuance  of  the  redemption  of  men. 
"  But  he,  because  of  his  continuing  to  eternity,  has  a  priest- 
hood not  pas^ng  away.  Whence,  also,  he  is  for  ever  able 
to  save  those  coming  to  God  through  him,— ever  living  to 
intercede  for  them,"  Heb.  vii.  24,  25.  His  living  for  ever 
to  make  intercession,  is  thus  given  as  a  proof  that  he  is  for 
ever  to  be  able  to  save  those  who  come  to  him.  It  implies, 
accordingly,  that  men  are  for  ever  to  come  to  him  for  sal- 
vation, andare  certain  to  receive  it ;  and  therefore,  that  the 
work  of  redeeming  them  is  to  continue  for  ever.  He,  thus, 
is  not  to  lay  aside  his  office  as  intercessor,  which  is  one  of 
his  functions  as  mediator,  at  his  surrendering  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father. 

As,  then,  his  empire  over  this  world  and  work  as  Re- 
deemer are  to  continue  for  ever,  the  kingdom  he  is  to  deli- 
ver to  the  Father,  must  be  the  kingdom  of  other  worlds 
and  orders  of  intelligences.  It  is  that,  accordingly,  of  the 
heavenly  worlds  with  which  he  was  invested  when  immedi- 
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ately  after  his  resurrection  he  was  exalted  to  the  throne  of 
universal  dominion,  and  received  ^'a  name  above  every 
name,  that  at  his  name  every  knee  should  bow  of  those  of 
the  heavens  and  those  of  the  earth,  and  those  under  the 
earth,  and  every  tongue  should  confess  that  he  is  Lord  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father."  This  is  clear  alike  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  other  kingdom  but  this,  beside  his  mediato- 
rial kingdom  or  empire  over  man ;  and  from  the  express 
prediction  in  the  ancient  Scriptures,  that  his  reign  on  the 
throne  of  heaven  is  to  continue  till  his  enemies  are  put  un- 
der his  feet.  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord  (the  Messiah) 
Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool "  (Ps.  ex.  1) ;  implying  that  when  they  thus  be- 
come his  footstool,  his  reign  at  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  in 
the  heavens,  will  terminate. 

Why,  however,  is  his  reign  over  the  unfallen  worlds  to 
cease  at  that  epoch  f  What  will  he  then  have 'accomplished 
that  will  make  it  appropriate  that  ho  should  return  the  em- 
pire of  those  realms  to  the  Father,  and  thereafter  reign  only 
over  man  ?  The  reason  given  in  the  passage  is,  that  be  will 
then  "  have  made  void,"  or  countervailed  and  brought  to 
nothing  **  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power ;"  and  that 
is  defined  as  his  having  "  put  all  the  enemies  under  his 
feet." 

That  image  is  taken  from  tlie  usage  of  ancient  kings  and 
warriors,  who,  on  defeating  and  capturing  a  king  or  chief 
opposed  to  them,  laid  him  prostrate,  and  set  their  feet  on  his 
neck,  in  token  of  his  abject  and  helpless  subjection^  Such 
conquest  and  subjugation  of  all  the  enemies  of  God,  namely, 
Satan  and  his  angels,  and  the  impenitent  of  our  race — will 
involve,  on  the  one  hand,  the  total  defeat  of  all  the  aims  and 
hopes  with  which  they  commenced  and  carried  on  their  re- 
bellion ;  and  on  the  other,  their  divestiture  of  all  power 
thereafter  to  renew  their  war  on  him,  and  his  holy  empire. 
As  the  captured  chief,  who  was  stripped  of  his  armor,  laid 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  crushed  by  the  foot  of  his  con- 
querer,  was  unable  to  levy  a  fresh  war  or  make  any  further 
resistance  ;  so  Satan  and  the  hosts  of  angels  and  men  who 
have  followed  his  standard,  will  be  divested  of  all  power 
and  opportunity  for  a  further  war  on  God  and  his  kingdom, 
and  held  in  the  most  imresisting  and  absolute  subjection. 
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And  that  will  involve,  on  the  one  hand^  a  fall  and  perfect 
demonstration  that  God  is  each  a  being  in  attribntes  and 
rights  as  he  in  his  moral  government  represents  himself  to 
be ;  that  he  is  adequate  to  the  station  he  fills  as  Creator  and 
mler ;  that  all  his  ways  are  right  and  wise ;  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  homage  of  confidence,  and  submission^  and 
love,  which  he  requires.  For  these  great  truths  are  directly 
or  virtually  denied  in  all  rebellion,  and  openly  and  fonn- 
ally  by  Satan ;  and  he  has  aimed  and  hoped,  doubtless,  in 
the  vast  complication  of  evil  he  has  produced,  seemingly  to 
sustain  his  impeachment  of  God's  justice,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shake  the  confidence  in 
him  of  his  holy  ireatures,  and  lead  them  to  rebellion. 
The  defeat  of  that  aim  will  embrace,  therefore,  a  proof  in 
forms  so  perfect,  and  on  a  scale  so  vast,  as  to  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  whole  universe  of  all  the  divine  rights  and  per- 
fections which  have  bben  denied ;  or  such  as : 

1.  That  God  has  a  right,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  to  create  moral  beings,  to  place  them  under 
law,  and  to  require  them  to  recognise,  love,  and  honor  him, 
as  their  maker  and  ruler.  This  is  often  questioned  and  de- 
nied by  men,  and  not  improbably  by  Satan  and  his  hosts, 
and  the  whole  course  of  GKkI's  providence  towards  crea- 
tures, represented  as  unjust. 

2.  That  all  the  laws  he  imposes  on  his  moral  creatures 
are  just  and  good,  and  all  the  measures  of  his  providence 
over  them  wise,  and  worthy  of  his  attributes  and  station. 
This,  also,  is  continually  questioned  and  denied  by  Satan 
and  by  men.  The  sum,  indeed,  of  all  the  objections  cease- 
lessly made  by  the  rebellious  against  both  the  general  and 
the  particular  measures  of  GK>d's  moral  and  providential 
administration,  is  that  they  are  nn&vorable  to  their  well- 
being,  and  unjust. 

3.  That  he  has  a  right  to  subject  his  creatures  to  a  trial 
of  their  allegiance,  and  require  that  they  should  give  deci- 
sive proofs  of  supreme  love,  in  order  to  their  receiving  ma- 
nifestations of  favor  and  gifts  that  contemplate  them  as  for 
ever  to  continue  in  obedience.  This  is  denied  in  a  thou- 
sand forms  by  men,  and  doubtless,  also,  by  the  angels  who 
have  revolted.  He  is  bound,  they  assert,  to  protect  his 
creatures,  at  all  hazards,  from  temptation ;  and  is  responsible 
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for  all  the  eril  that  springs  from  it,  as  much  aa  though  he 
were  its  direct  author. 

4.  That  he  can  consistently  with  holiness  and  goodness  pennit 
creatures  tosin.  Thatis  questioned  and  disputed  in  a  thousand 
shapes  and  made  the  ground  of  bold  and  impassioned  impeach- 
ments of  his  rectitude  and  goodness,  or  denials  of  his  power. 

5.  That  he  can  reign  over  fallen  and  revolting  beings,  and 
execute  his  law  on  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  glorifj 
himself  and  promote,  by  his  justice,  the  well-being  of  his 
unrevolting  empire.  This  also  is  denied  by  men,  and  doubt- 
less by  Satan ;  and  not  improbably  that  great  enemy  has 
hoped  that  the  difficulties  of  reigning  with  justice  and 
goodness  over  a  race  like  ours,  invnJLred  in  ruin  by  the 
transgression  of  the  first  pair,  and  coining  into  life  in  igno- 
rance, helplessness,  and  suffering,  would  prove  so  great  as 
to  baffle  God's  wisdom,  and  at  least  make  it  impossible  to 
demonstrate  the  righteousness  and  benignity  of  his  coarse. 

6.  That  he  can  restore  revolting  beings  to  holiness,  deli- 
ver them  from  the  final  consequences  of  sin,  and  raise  them 
to  blessedness  and  "honor,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
rights,  and  glorious  to  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  love.  This 
men  have  continually  denied,  and  Satan  and  his  hosts  have 
bent  all  their  powers  to  obstruct  and  if  possible  defeat  it; 
and  they  probably  have  striven  to  draw  the  holy  of  other 
worlds  into  distrust  of  the  righteousness  and  wisdom  of  the 
method  of  redemption  through  Christ 

But  all  their  denials  will  be  overthrown,  and  all  their 
plots  defeated.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  results  of  ages  on 
ages,  that  the  eternal  Word  is  adequate  to  the  redemption 
he  has  undertaken ;  that  his  assumption  of  our  nature,  and 
obedience  and  death  in  our  stead,  was  a  suitable  and  glori- 
ous method  of  accomplishing  our  deliverance ;  that  the  sal- 
vation he  confers  has  a  greatness  and  beauty  equal  to  onr 
necessities  and  appropriate  to  the  riches  of  his  wisdom  and 
love ;  and  that  his  purpose  to  redeem  the  whole  race  that 
come  into  existence  during  his  reign  on  the  earth — with  the 
exception  of  the  generation  that  engage  in  the  revolt  at  the 
close  of  the  thousand  years — and  put  an  eternal  end  to  the 
spread  of  rebellion  and  ruin  in  his  empire,  has  a  vastness  and 
grandeur  worthy  of  his  perfections,  and  that  must  command 
the  love  and  adoration  of  all  his  holy  creatures. 
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7.  That  he  can  eondnet  these  measures  of  hisgoyernment 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cany  a  full  comprehension  of  them 
to  all  his  intelligent  creatures,  and  command  their  loving 
and  adoring  acknowledgments  of  the  infinite  righteousness, 
wisdom,  and  grace  by  which  they  are  marked,  and  make 
the  rebellion  and  malice  of  his  enemies  the  occasion  of  dis- 
playing his  boundless  perfections  in  a  more  resplendent 
light,  and  raising  his  holy  subjects  to  a  loftier  height  of 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  blessedness. 

All  these  great  truths  will,  at  the  epoch  referred  to— threo 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  years  after  Christ's  second 
coming — ^have  received  a  vast  and  dazzling  exemplification 
in  his  reign  over  men.  What  their  alienation  from  Gk)d  is, 
and  the  debasement  and  misery  to  which  sin  sinks  them, 
will  have  been  seen  in  all  conceivable  forms  in  the  long 
series  of  generations,  from  the  first  pair  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  on  the  earth.  How  capable  man  is,  even 
in  a  mortal  life,  of  holiness  and  happiness,  and  how  suited 
the  divine  law  is  to  his  nature,  will  be  shown  in  the  count- 
less millions  who,  during  that  reign,  will  be  raised  to  spot- 
lessness  and  blessedness  while  yet  mortal. 

How  lofty  the  beauty  with  which  he  would  have  been 
adorned,  and  how  exalted  the  bliss  that  would  have  been 
assigned  him  had  he  not  fallen,  will  be  exemplified  in  re- 
splendent forms  in  those  of  the  living  saints  who,  at  Christ's 
coming,  and  doubtless  in  the  ages  that  follow,  will  be 
changed  from  mortal  to  immortal,  and  continue  for  long 
periods  probably  in  Uiat  life.  And  how  vast  our  capacities 
are,  how  suitable,  in  that  relation,  we  are  to  be  made  the 
subjects  of  redemption,  and  how  infinite  the  love  of  Grod  is, 
will  appear  in  dazzling  shapes  in  the  grandeur  to  which  the 
risen  and  glorified  saints  will  be  raised,  and  the  elevation 
and  dignity  of  the  stations  in  Christ's  kingdom  that  will  be 
assigned  them.  And  these  exemplifications  and  vindications 
of  God  will  be  so  multifarious,  so  vast,  so  effulgent,  and  so 
absolute,  as  not  only  to  bafile  and  reduce  to  nothing  all 
principalities  and  all  authority  and  power  that  have  been 
arrayed  against  him,  but  also  show  diat  no  rank  or  combi- 
nation of  creatures,  however  lofty  in  endowments  or  great 
in  numbers,  can  ever  overmatch  his  wisdom  and  might,  or 
accomplish  anything  against  him.    It  is  not  probable  that 
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any  order  of  creatures  transcend  Satan  in  grasp  of  in- 
telligence and  vehemence  of  passion  ;  that  any  host  of  an- 
gelic natures  could  now  enjoy  such  seeming  possibilities  of 
success  in  revolt  as  he  and  his  legions  had  at  their  apostasy, 
ere  God  had  made  any  displays  of  his  justice  in  punishing 
sin,  or  grace  in  forgiving  it,  and  delivering  from  it;  nor 
that  any  race  of  beings  like  men,  coming  into  life  in  suc- 
cession, that  should  fall,  would  present  greater  dilBicultiea 
than  ours  has,  to  a  just  and  wise  government  over  them.  In 
triumphing,  therefore,  over  all  these  difficulties,  in  baffling 
and  defeating  all  these  mighty  foes,  in  making  all  their  vast 
conspiracies  and  rebellions  through  an  immense  series  of 
ages,  to  become  only  instruments  of  a  more  perfect  manifes- 
tation and  vindication  of  himself, — a  vastly  more  resplendent 
and  glorious  exhibition  of  his  perfections  and  advancement 
of  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of  his  unfallen  empire,  he  will 
have  proved,  in  the  most  convincing  and  resistless  form, 
that  no  skill,  no  force,  no  combination  of  creatures  can 
ever  shake  the  stability  of  his  throne,  or  disturb,  in  the 
faintest  degree,  the  serenity  of  his  reign. 

The  completion  of  this  exemplification  and  vindication  of 
God  will  be  a  fit  time  for  the  restoration  of  the  sway  of  the 
unfallen  worlds  to  the  Father.  As  the  object  of  Christ's  exal- 
tation was  to  bring  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  realms 
to  a  knowledge  of  him  and  his  work  as  the  incarnate  Re- 
deemer, whose  office  it  is  to  restore  men  from  the  dominion 
and  curse  of  sin,  defeat  the  conspiracies  of  Satan,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  progress  of  evil  in  the  universe ;  on  his  having 
reached  those  ends,  the  reason  for  his  swaying  the  sceptre  of 
the  unfallen  worlds  will  cease,  and  its  return  to  the  Father 
become  appropriate. 

It  will  be  the  commencement,  accordingly,  of  a  new  and 
blissful  era  to  the  universe  ; — as,  thereafter,  none  of  the  hu- 
man race  who  come  into  existence  will  sin,  and  no  other 
order  of  beings  ever  be  betrayed  into  transgression ;  Satan, 
wholly  divested  of  power,  and  consigned  to  punishment, 
will  never  again  tempt  the  holy  to  rebellion ;  no  fresh  plots 
will  ever  be  formed  against  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  or 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom ;  nor  will  any  of  his  subjects,  under 
any  impulse  of  temptation,  swerve  from  allegiance;  for 
death,  tie  last  enemy,  the  penalty  of  sin,  is  never  to  be 
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raised  from  tbo  destruction  with  which  it  is  to  be  smitten 
when  the  last  haman  victim  is  rescued  from  its  grasp ;  nor 
is  hades — the  residence  of  souls  that  have  been  disembodied 
by  death  because  of  transgression — ever  to  rise  from  the 
lake  of  fire  into  which,  after  the  last  human  spirits  are 
recalled  from  it,  it  is  to  be  cast 

Such  are  the  great  futurities  revealed  in  this  passage. 
How  ineffable  the  beauty  with  which  they  are  stamped  ! 
How  transcending  the  thoughts  of  men!  How  befitting 
God  I  With  what  a  dazzling  lustre  will  his  power,  his 
righteousness,  his  skill,  his  love  shine,  when  he  has  led  his 
kingdom  on  to  that  glorious  height!  What  immeasurable 
interest  will  attach  to  our  race  through  whose  redemption 
these  results  are  chiefly  to  be  accomplished !  What  trans- 
ports will  swell  our  hearts  as  we  contemplate  them  !  What 
adoration  and  love,  that  we  are  ourselves  partakers  of  that 
salvation ;  that  we  are  raised  from  the  ruin  into  which  sin 
had  plunged  us,  and  have  become  heirs  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ,  to  that  inheritance  never  to  fade  away, 
to  which  he  is  to  exalt  his  redeemed. 


Art.  Vill. — Lfteraby  and  CarncAL  Notices. 

1.  On  the  Authorized  Version  op  the  New  Testament, 
in  connection  with  some  recent  proposals  for  its  revision.  By 
Richard  Chevenix  Trench,  D  J).,  Dean  of  Westminster.  New 
York:  Redfield,  1858. 

The  revision  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures  has 
excited,  in  &r  larger  measure,  the  interest  of  scholars,  and  been 
more  earnestly  discussed,  in  Great  Britain  than  in  this  country. 
Numerous  essays  have  appeared  on  its  expediency,  on  the  par- 
ties who  should  be  entrusted  with  it,  the  principles  on  which  it 
should  be  conducted,  the  nature  of  the  alterations  that  should 
be  made,  and  the  errors  that  should  be  avoided ;  and  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  have  been  revised  as  examples  of  the 
changes  which  the  authors  deem  expedient.  And  these  are  the 
chief  themes  treated  by  Dean  Trench  in  the  present  volume. 
He  admits  the  accuracy,  in  the  main,  and  the  eminent  excellence 
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of  the  authorized  version ;  and  urges  the  necessity,  in  the  revi- 
sion, if  undertaken,  of  preserving  its  great  charaoteristics — ^pnre 
and  simple  English,  and  striking  and  happy  idioms — and  avoid- 
ing all  changes  that  are  not  essential  to  a  true  expresdon  of  the 
sense  of  the  original.  He  shows  that  some  passages  were  inac- 
curately rendered  by  the  translators,  and  that,  in  others,  terms 
were  used  that  have  since  become  obsolete,  or  acquired  a  differ- 
ent sense,  of  which  a  better  version  may  easily  be  made ;  while 
he  points  out  others,  in  regard  to  the  true  meaning,  or  most  judi- 
cious rendering  of  which,  there  is  room  for  debate.  He  does  not 
advocate  an  immediate  revision  of  the  authorized  version  by  any 
authoritative  body,  but  holds  that  the  most  important  service 
scholars  can  at  present  render  in  respect  to  it,  is  calmly  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  all  its  relations,  determine,  as  far  as  may  be,  what 
alterations  may  wisely  be  made,  settle  the  meaning  of  obscure 
and  disputed  terms  and  expressions,  issue  specimens  of  revision, 
and  thus  gradually  prepare  the  public  either  for  a  change,  should 
it  be  deemed  necessary,  or  for  acquiescence  in  the  continued 
use  of  the  present  version.  The  volume  is  written  in  an  admira- 
ble spirit,  and  displays  the  fine  discrimination  and  mature  culture 
for  which  Dr.  Trench  is  distinguished. 


2.  The  Earth  and  the  Word  ;  or  Geology  for  Bible  Students. 
By  S.  R.  Pattison,  F.R.S.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston : 
New  York  :  Stanford  &  Delisser,  1868. 

The  geological  theory  presented  in  this  volume  is  that  now 
generally  hold,  which  exhibits  the  vegetable  and  animal  relics 
that  are  imbedded  in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  as  of  a  date  anterior 
to  the  creation  nanated  in  Genesis.  The  assumption  on  which 
the  author  relies  for  the  reconciliation  of  his  hypothesis  with 
the  sacred  text  is,  that  a  vast  period  intervened  between  the 
creation  announced  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  i.,  and  that  of 
which  the  record  is  presented  in  the  verses  that  follow.  He  has 
a  chapter  on  the  geology  of  Palestine  that  is  of  much  interest. 
"  The  frame-work  of  Syria  is  composed  of  two  mountainous 
ranges,  running  in  a  parallel  strike  with  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, much  broken  by  clefts,  extended  by  irregular  spurs 
on  either  side,  with  detached  minor  masses,  having  the  same 
north  and  south  bearing.  Between  the  two  ridges  runs  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  occupying  a  deep  depression  terminating 
in  the  Dead  Sea. 
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^^  The  body  of  the  country  is  a  mass  of  Jurassic  (oolitic  lime- 
stone) rocks,  overlaid  unconformably  by  a  spread  of  cretaceous 
deposits  (chalk  and  green  sandstone),  both  much  disturbed  by 
outbursts  of  trappean  matter  (greenstone  and  basalt),  and 
scooped  into  valleys  along  numerous  lines  of  ancient  fracture. 
The  oolitic  was  eroded  before  the  deposition  of  the  chalk ;  and 
the  latter  has  been  washed  and  worn  away  prior  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  third  system — namely,  the  eocene  tertiary,  which  is 
found  in  patches,  and  abounds  along  the  lands,  of  medium 
height,  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Sea.  There  are  a  few  re-con- 
solidated rocks  and  gravels  of  a  more  recent  period ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  region  is  a  highly  contorted,  inclined,  and 
broken  mass  of  secondary  and  igneous  rocks. 

^^The  Libanus  is  an  axis  of  Jurassic  rock,  with  some  thin 
beds  of  oolitic  coal,  surmounted  by  chalk,  and  flanked  towards 
the  coast  by  the  great  tertiary  nummulitic  limestone  so  universal 
along  this  parallel  of  the  earth.  The  chalk  contains  fossils  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  south  of  France. 

^^  Toward  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  we  find  igneous  rocks 
prevailing,  with  their  usual  concomitants  of  metallic  minerals, 
highly-colored  landscapes,  abundant  springs,  and  verdant  pas- 
tures. Hermon,  the  highest  mountain  in  Palestine,  is  formed  of 
limestone,  with  bursts  of  trap.  In  this  range  occurs  the  strata 
with  abundant  remains  offish  and  vegetable  impressions. 

"Galilee  exposes  similar  conditions:  an  underlying  oolite 
rock ;  an  overlying  cretaceous  with  quartz  much  broken  up  by 
trap. 

"  The  upper  portion  of  the  Jordan  valley,  as  fiu*  south  as  the 
lower  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  is  much  diversified  by 
greenstone,  lavas,  pumice,  and  other  kinds  of  igneous  rock. 

*^  On  the  east,  rise  the  granite  and  trappean  mountains  of 
Moab,  inclosing  a  limestone  country.  Mount  Tabor  is  a  mass 
of  chalk  rock ;  and  the  clifi  around  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  are 
much  intersected  by  basalts  and  lavas. 

"  Tlie  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  other  eminences  around  Jeru- 
salem, are  composed  of  chalk  with  flints ;  the  older  limestones 
appear  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  valleys.  This  is  the  substra- 
tum of  the  Holy  City  and  its  vicinity.  Bethlehem  is  surrounded 
by  coarse,  yellow,  cretaceous  limestone. 

"  The  Dead  Sea  is  bounded  on  the  west,  principally,  by  tali 
cliffs  of  stratified  limestone,  with  much  rubble  of  an  ancient 
date ;  towards  the  south,  tertiary  marls  and  days  prevail^  the 
whole  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic  agencies.    The  upper 
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portion  of  the  long  mound  at  the  south  of  the  lake,  is  gypsum 
overlying  rock-salt,  which  is  furrowed  into  knolls  and  pillars. 
The  southeastern  shore  b  colored  by  the  bright  red  of  the  sand- 
stone ;  on  the  east,  are  heavy  limestones  and  chalk,  altered  by 
the  igneous  masses  forming  the  mountains  of  Moab." — ^Pp.  Ill- 
114. 

3.  Tub  Giant  Judgs;  or  the  Story  of  Samson,  the  Hebrew 
Hercules.  By  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  DJ).,  of  San  Francisco. 
Whitton,  Towne,  &  Co.     1858. 

Thb  life  of  Samson  presents  many  exemplifications  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  providence  of  God  is  conducted,  liis 
power  to  deliver  his  people  by  whatever  means  he  pleases,  the 
bitter  consequences  that  result  to  them  from  their  sins,  and  the 
terrible  judgments  with  which  he  overwhelms  his  enemies. 
These  lessons  are  unfolded  and  enforced  by  Dr.  Scott,  with 
ease,  copiousness,  and  point.  Besides  the  events  of  Samson's 
history,  the  importance  of  a  religious  education,  the  responsibi- 
lity of  parents  for  the  proper  training  of  their  children,  the 
diuiger  and  guilt  of  yielding  to  the  sway  of  pasdon,  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  vicious  companions,  the  calamities  which  follow  in 
the  train  of  guilt,  the  blessings  that  crown  a  holy  life,  and 
other  kindred  themes,  are  treated  by  him,  and  with  discrimina- 
tion and  effect.  Instead  of  unattractive,  the  reader  will  find  the 
volume  vivacious,  truth-teaching,  and  suited  to  the  times. 

4.  Map  op  Palestine.    By  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Osbom. 

This  large  and  elegant  map— which  consists  of  the  two  uni- 
ted that  accompany  the  author's  volume  on  Palestine,  reviewed 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  was  projected  from  his  own  sur- 
veys, and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  accurate  as  well  as 
the  most  tasteful  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  has  been  issued. 

6.  The  Four  Gospels  according  to  the  Authorized  Version, 
with  Original  and  Selected  Parallel  References  and  Marginal 
Readings,  and  an  original  and  copious  critical  Commentary. 
By  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  Professor,  Free  Church  College, 
Aberdeen.    Philadelphia:  W.  S.  A  A.  Martien.     1869. 

Readers  will  find  this  volume  a  help  in  the  study  of  the  gos- 
pels.   The  text  and  references  are  placed  on  the  left  hand  page 
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— ^the  commentary  opposite.  Though  in  a  small,  they  are  in  a 
clear  type.  The  explanations  are  brie^  but  have  a  freshness 
and  point  that  rouse  attention  and  awaken  interest  in  the  teach- 
ings and  narratives  of  the  sacred  page. 


6.    Chbistian  Mobals.     By  James  Challen.     Philadelphia: 
James  Challen  &  Son.    1859. 

This  is  not  a  scientific  treatise  on  ethics,  but  a  simple  exhibition 
rather  of  the  sphere  of  Christian  morality,  its  obligatoriness, 
injunctions,  and  prohibitions,  the  necessity  of  virtue  to  happi- 
ness, and  the  degradation  and  misery  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
vice,  with  finally  the  example  of  peifect  virtue  presented  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  Plain,  truthful,  and  earnest  in  its  warnings 
against  sin,  and  enforcement  of  duty,  it  will  subserve  with  read- 
ers the  end  for  which  it  is  written. 


7.  EuBOPSAN  Life,  Legend,  and  Landscape;  by  an  Artist. 
Philadelphia:  J.  Challen  &  Son.     1859. 

Off-hand  sketches  of  places  and  objects  of  interest  that 
passed  under  the  author's  observation  in  a  tour  to  England  and 
the  Continent,  with  criticisms  of  institutions,  arts,  and  manners, 
in  the  form  sometimes  of  narrative,  sometimes  of  dialogue,  and 
written  with  such  point  and  ease  as  to  raise  vivid  conceptions  of 
scenes  and  events. 

8.  Materials  of  Thought,  designed  for  Young  Men.    By  the 
Rev.  Griffith  Owen.  Philadelphia :  W.  S.  4fc  A.  Martien.   1859. 

A  SERIES  of  reflections  on  the  lessons  suggested  by  the  new 
year,  and  other  themes  designed  to  excite  and  aid  the  young  to 
a  religious  life. 

9.  History  of  the  Presbyterian  CmiRCH  of  Geneva.    By 
Hubbard  Winslow.    Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster.    1859. 

A  HIGHLY  interesting  history  of  a  church  planted  sixty  years 
ago,  in  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  and  distinguished  at  every 
period  since  by  its  prosperity. 
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10.  The  Bbitisq  Periodicals,  republished  by  Scott  &  Co. 

The  Quarterlies,  for  January  and  February,  present  many  at- 
tractions. Among  the  articles  of  the  Westminster,  those  on  the 
Religious  Policy  of  Austria,  Antesthetics,  and  Witchcraft,  are 
particularly  entitled  to  notice ;  and  the  sketch  of  Contempo- 
rary Literature  is  of  unusual  interest.  The  Edinburgh  has  a 
noble  group  on  the  Roman  Catacombs,  the  Library  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Life  and  Organization.  The  London 
treats  with  equal  taste  and  skill  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Johnson,  Bread,  and  several  other  topics  ;  while  the  North 
British  has  instructive  essays,  on  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,  Intuition- 
alism, and  the  Philosophy  of  Language. 


ERRATA. 

Psge  592,  line  8  from  the  bottom — for  Theologians,  read  Keologiani. 
*'    602,  first  line  of  the  note — for  cnrions,  read  various. 
^^    628,  second  line  of  the  note — ^for  apostles,  read  apostle;. 
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